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Better  Farm-to-Market  Roads 
Will  Soon  Be  Realized  Through 
Federal  and  State  Co-operation 

Fred  Brenckman,  National  Orange  Monthly 


UNDER  the  provisions  of  the 
Postwar  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  $150,000,000  of  Federal 
funds  will  be  available  annually  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  after  the  war, 
for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
highways.  This  includes  farm-to- 
market  roads  and  roads  traveled  by 
the  school  bus  and  the  rural  mail  car- 
rier. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this  leg- 
islation, state  and  county  officials  are 
planning  the  biggest  program  for  sec- 
ondary road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance in  the  nation's  history,  consti- 
tuting a  milestone  in  the  long  cam- 
paign of  the  Grange  and  other  farm 
organization  for  good  roads. 

Matching  of  Federal  Funds 

The  Federal-aid  funds  will  need  to 
be  matched  by  state  and  county  mon- 
eys, thus  providing  a  total  of  $300,- 
000,000  annually  for  secondary  road 
improvement.  The  local  road  im- 
provement provisionals  part  of  a  gen- 
eral highway  bill  allotting  $225,- 
000,000  for  use  on  the  Federal-aid 
system,  and  making  available  $125,- 
000,000  for  improvement  of  through 
routes  and  by-pass  roads  in  and 
around  cities.  The  bill  sets  aside  a 
total  of  $500,000,000  for  each  of  three 
years  for  these  purpK)ses. 

The  act  will  be  administered  by  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  and 
the  funds,  with  certain  exceptions,  be- 
come available  when  the  President  or 
the  Congress  declares  the  war  emer- 
gency is  sufficiently  over  to  permit 
attention  to  sorely-needed  domestic 
problems. 

Large  Mileage  Remains  Unsurfaced 

According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Public  Roads  Administration,  at 
the  end  of  1941  the  total  mileage  of 
local  rural  roads  in  the  United  States 
wag  2,405,894  miles.  Of  this  total, 
1>4:74,445  miles  remained  unsurfaced. 
^  It  is  over  these  roads  that  the  na- 
tion receives  its  food  supplies,  and 
they  are  therefore  invested  with  a  na- 
tional interest.  No  one  would  argue 
that  this  entire  road  mileage  should 
be  improved  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  laid  down  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  carrying  heavy  traf- 
fic. But  most  certainly  the  greater 
part  of  these  roads  should  be  given  an 
all-weather  surface,  besides  being 
properly  drained  and  graded  where 
necessary,  and  made  safe  for  driving. 


While  the  improvement  of  strictly  lo- 
cal roads  is  a  local  responsibility,  it  is 
legitimate  to  devote  Federal  funds  to- 
ward the  construction  of  the  principal 
secondary  and  feeder  roads. 

The  Federal-aid  System 

For  nearly  quarter  of  a  century  the 
rural  people  have  willingly  agreed 
that  the  roads  comprising  the  7  per 
cent  of  Federal-aid  highway  system 
should  be  improved  first.  This  sys- 
tem contains  approximately  230,000 
miles,  which  is  about  7  per  cent  of  our 
total    road   mileage.      Approximately 


100,000  miles  of  this  system  now  have 
high  type  surfaces.  About  10,000  are 
non-surfaced.  From  1917  to  1943, 
both  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $3,- 
890,668,000  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  Federal-aid  highway  work. 

It  is  to  maintain  and  surface  this 
vast  mileage  that  the  new  secondary 
road  funds  will  be  spent.  Officials  in 
Washington  see  this  as  placing  a 
great  responsibility  upon  the  local 
and  state  highway  officials,  first  prop- 
erly to  plan  the  program  of  rural 
roads,  and  second,  to  see  that  these 
road  funds  are  wisely  spent. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  guid- 
ance of  counties  and  states  in  the  use 
of  these  funds  are  being  prepared  by 
the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
which  has  final  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  approval  of  plans  by 
counties  and  states.  Commissioner 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald  has  said  that 
these  rules  will  be  flexible  enough  to 


allow  local  officials  the  widest  possible 
latitude,  but  he  also  has  indicated  that 
he  believes  local  units  of  government 
should  accept  the  initiative  in  devel- 
oping their  programs. 

County  Groups  to  Participate 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  county 
groups  should  arrange  at  once  to  cen- 
sult  with  representatives  of  the  re- 
spective state  highway  departments, 
looking  toward  the  day  when  actual 
construction  may  begin. 

While  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration is  not  expected  to  stipulate 
the  matching  percentages  as  between 
states  and  local  governments,  leaving 
this  question  to  be  settled  within  the 
states,  it  is  understood  that  Federal 
officials  generally  favor  arrangements 
whereby  the  counties  and  townships 
join  in  contributing  funds  to  the  road 
construction  pool. 

Reports  reaching  Washington  indi- 


A  Fifty-Year  Story  in  the  Grange.    Pictured  above  are  thir 
Florida.     All  are  "Golden  Sheaf"  members  and  four  of  them 

First  row  seated,  from  left  to  right:    Mrs.  Etta  W.  Cox,  fr 
76;  Mrs.  Ed.  F.  Lawerence,  from  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  joined 
joined  in  1889,  is  78 ;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Litdefield,  from  East  Walpole, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  joined  in  1892,  is  72;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Gray,  fro 

Second  row  standing  from  left  to  right:    Frank  Potter,  fr 
North  Rose,  N.  Y.,  joined  in  1892,  is  85,  and  "The  Dean"  in 
is  82;  A.  M.  Cornell,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  joined  in  1877, 
East  Walpole,  Mass.,  joined  in  1888,  is  73;  Martin  M.  Clever, 
ence,  from  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  joined  in  1888,  is  74.     State 
ating  from  illness  in  St.  Petersburg,  recently  installed  Worthy 


teen   members   of   the  AU-States   Grange   of   Saint   Petersburg, 
will  be  recognized  by  many  Pennsylvania  patrons. 
om  The  Weirs,  N.  H.,  joined  the  Grange  in  1891,  and  is  aged 
in  1888,.is  72;  Mrs.  Albert  Beaton,  from  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

Mass.,  joined   in    1892,   is   70;   Mrs.   Nellie   E.   Devere,   from 
m  New  Brain  tree,  Mass.,  joined  in  1888,  is  74. 
om  Bangor,  Me.,  joined  in  1886,  is  82;  E.  W.  Catchpole,  from 
age;  Albert  Beaton,  from  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  joined  in  1889 
and  "The  Dean"  in  years  in  the  Order;  C  O.  Littlefieid,  from 

from  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  joined  in  1891,  is  77;  Ed.  F.  Lawer- 
Deputy  Jack  Fairchild,  Columbia  County,  who  has  been  recuper- 
Master  Lawerence  and  the  other  officers  of  "All-Sutes." 
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cate  that  many  states  will  require  re- 
vision of  state  laws  to  permit  co-oper- 
ation in.  these  tasks  between  the  state 
roads  department,  and  the  local  units 
of  government,  and  generally  to  har- 
monize state  laws  with  the  national 
legislation  to  enable  the  states  to  ac- 
cept the  Federal  funds.  Civic  and 
farm  groups  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  this  situation,  so  that  elected 
and  appointed  officials  need  not  share 
the  whole  responsibility  in  obtaining 
access  to  the  Federal  funds. 

The  language  of  the  legislation  says 
that  secondary  road  funds  shall  be 
limited  to  the  principal  secondaty  or 
feeder  roads  "selected  by  the  state 
highway  departments  in  co-operation 
with  the  county  supervisors,  county 
commissioners  or  other  appropriate 
local  roads  officials,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads." 

The  new  Federal  appropriations  for 
secondary  roads,  when  available,  may 
be  spent  in  towns  of  less  than  5000 
population. 


Frozen  Food  Lockers  Will  Serve 
Farm  Families  Well  in  the  Future 

(From  National  F.  F.  L.  Association) 


EARLY  PASTURE  GROWTH 

AIDS  IN  HAY  SHORTAGE 

F.  V.  Grau 

Farmers  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
hay  can  speed  early  growth  of  blue- 
grass  pasture  for  grazing  purposes  by 
applying  fertilizer  to  a  portion  of 
their  permanent  pastures.  Treat  only 
part  of  the  pasture  to  step  up  produc- 
tion. 

Early  spring  applications  of  either 
500  pounds  of  7-7-7  or  about  400 
pounds  of  10-10-10  fertilizer  per  acre 
will  not  only  prompt  a  much  earlier 
growth  of  succulent  pasture,  but  will 
also  provide  some  permanent  improve- 
ment to  the  treated  areas. 

Only  that  portion  of  the  pasture  to 
be  used  for  extremely  early  grazing 
should  be  treated,  allowing  one  acre 
to  each  four  cows. 


"How  did  you  lose  your  finger?" 
"Well,    I   was   watching   this   buzz 
saw  we're  looking  at  now,  and  I  put 
out   my   finger  like   this,   and — ouch, 
there  goes  another  one!" 


THE  modern  frozen  food  locker 
plant  is  fulfilling  a  definite  public 
need.  It  has  demonstrated  its 
economic  value  in  every  community 
in  which  it  serves.  It  provides  facili- 
ties for  processing  of,  and  insuring 
the  preservation  of,  i)erishable  foods 
such  as  meats,  fish,  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry  and  butter  over  an  extended 
period. 

In  individual,  family-owned  lock- 
ers, patrons  may  store  fresh  foods 
that  will  retain  their  vitamin  content 
and  original  goodness  until  used.  An 
average  locker  will  hold  approxi- 
mately 200  pounds  of  meat. 

By  means  of  quick-freezing  at  tem- 
peratures considerably  below  zero,  and 
storing  in  frozen  food  lockers  at  a 
constant  temperature  of  zero,  meat  is 
made  more  tender. 

The  principle  of  quick-freezing  for 
preservation  of  foods  involves  freez- 
ing at  such  a  rate  that  the  moisture 
does  not  have  time  to  form  large  frost 
cells.  The  smaller  the  frost  cells,  the 
less  moisture  can  escape  during  stor- 
age and  when  the  products  are  finally 
defrosted. 

Use  of  frozen  food  lockers  makes 
possible  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  fruit, 
vegetables  and  meat  the  year  'round. 
Equally  important,  this  can  be  ac- 
complished at  a  substantial  saving. 
The  average  locker  renter  saves  from 
$60  to  $100  yearly  in  food  bills.  In 
addition  to  this  saving,  the  locker 
patron  is  certain  of  consistent  top 
quality  foods.  Of  interest  to  house- 
wives is  the  prospect  that  using  frozen 
food  lockers  for  the  storing  of  fresh 
foods  will  outmode  the  annual  drudg- 
ery of  canning. 

History 

As  mechanical  refrigeration  devel- 
oped for  commercial  use  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  com- 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  ~^  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  ft  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM — Poultry  Fenc- 
ing. Poultry  Netting,  Welded  Turkey  Wire, 
Cello-OlasB  Steel  Fence  Poet.  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controller*, 
Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fence.  Abnold-Dain  Corp.,  Box  X, 
Mahopac,  N.  T. 


NELSON'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  30 
YEARS.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Hampshlres. 
Rocks.  Reds,  Leg-Ancona  Ckls.,  $3  per  100. 
Nblson  Hatcshbby,  Qrove  City,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Buy  certified  Houma  potatoes  to 
plant  your  rich  fields.  Some  like 
this  variety  for  the  garden. 

Paul  R.  Smith.  Ulysses,  Pa. 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDQE,  Syracuse.  New  York, 
Orange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 


CHIK-SAVER  ELECTRIC  BROOOER 


World't  Biqaett  Brooder  VaN 
uel   Sett  up  in  IS  minutes.   Six 
24"  Feeders  FREE.  Send  $1.00 
end  pay  postmen  balance  or* 
write  todey  for  folder. 


JOOChicki 

<»0     T  49'-Stte 

SOO  W.itt  Hp,»»nr 

Tcr  rr  f  \t,tt    Con'ro! 

$7.95  y 


QUALITY  CHICKS  ^hite  lc, 

horns  $11; 
New  Hamp.  ft  R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  ft  White  Rocks 
$13;  Heavy  Mixed  $12;  White  Leg.  Pullets 
$20;  Leghorn  Ck'ls  $3;  Heavy  Pulleto  $16; 
Heavy  Ck'ls  $12.  Orders  less  than  100  add  .01c 
per  chick.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and 
Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.      Collie — English.  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.     Pour  weeks  to  9  months.     Male, 
female   and   spayed   female.      Raised    from 
best  heel   driving  strain  of   31   years'   ex- 
perience.     Will   crate   and  ship  anywhere 
Reference    Farmert    d    Trad»r$    Bank    oj 
Westfteld,    Pennsylvania.       L.    P.    E}bwat 
Box   56,   R.   D.   No.   1,   Little  Marsh,   Penn 
sylvanla. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Per   100        ^'li!^'     P^'^*'    Co^^^'^'^ 
White   Leghorn    ...     $11.00       $20.00       $1.50 
New  Hamp.  Reds   .        13.00         1€.00       12.00 
Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
Sunbury,  Pa. 


SELL  NEW- 
USED  CLOTHING 

from  home,  auto,  store.  Men's 
Suits  99c,  Pants  27c,  Top-coats 
44c,  Dresses  13c,  Ladies'  Coats 
38c.     Other    bargains.     Catalog 

""■        S  &  N 

565A   Roosevelt,   Chicago 


panies  were  established  to  store  food- 
stuffs at  low  temperatures.  The  com- 
mercial cold  storage  business  was 
utilized  primarily  by  large  firms  de- 
siring to  store  tons  of  butter,  eggs, 
fruits  and  other  commodities. 

Inevitably,  the  operator  of  the  cold 
storage  warehouse  was  approached  by 
his  farmer  friends  who  recognized  the 
space-saving  convenience  of  storing 
and  preserving  food  away  from  the 
farm  until  they  were  ready  to  use  it. 

The  hunter,  returning  with  a  deer 
carcass  that  he  wished  to  preserve  till 
he  could  gather  "his  friends  for  a  ven- 
ison dinner,  may  have  been  the  first 
patron  of  a  frozen  food  locker  plant. 

Or,  a  grower  of  berries,  seeking  a 
better  market  for  his  produce,  might 
have  prevented  spoilage  of  his  crop 
by  storing  it  with  his  friend,  the  op- 
erator of  the  cold  storage  warehouse. 

Originally,  the  procedure  in  cold 
storage  warehouses  was  to  make  a 
charge  per  pound  for  storage  when 
food  was  brought  in,  plus  a  charge 
of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  with- 
drawal. 

As  the  number  of  patrons  increased, 
the  constant  withdrawals  proved  a 
nuisance,  so  compartments  were  pro- 
vided with  doors  and  padlocks  and 
called  "lockers."  A  charge  was  then 
made  for  the  space  used,  rather  than 
the  amount  of  foodstuffs  stored,  or 
the  frequency  of  withdrawals.  The 
food  storage  system  of  the  modern 
locker  plant  stems  from  this  practice. 

The  first  warehouse  converted  from 
a  small  storage  business  into  a  plant 
with  small-size  lockers  was  opened  in 
California  in  1903.  Other  claimants 
to  early  locker  plant  operation  include 
several  creameries  in  central  Ontario, 
Canada,  which  are  reported  to  have 
furnished  individual  cold  storage 
locker  service  as  early  as  1900,  and  a 
New  Jersey  cold  storage  warehouse, 
which  installed  about  200  compart- 
ments in  a  separate  room  for  indi- 
vidual family  use  in  the  late  90's. 

The  first  companies  to  engage  sole- 
ly in  providing  cold  storage  space  for 
individual  families  were  established 
following  World  War  I.  These  locker 
plants  were  first  evident  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  spreading  east 
through  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa.  In  the  last  named 
state,  the  complete  service  type  locker 
plant  originated.  Today  Iowa  leads 
the  country  in  number  of  locker 
plants  with  more  than  600. 

Complete  Service  Locker  Plants 

No  other  food  preservation  agency 
is  so  flexible  and  so  adaptable  as  the 
complete  service  type  frozen  food 
locker  plant.  Resembling  a  small, 
modern  packing  plant,  it  furnishes 
such  services  as  chilling,  cutting, 
grinding,  curing,  smoking,  lard  ren- 
dering, packaging,  labeling,  quick- 
freezing  and  storing  of  meats,  and 
labeling,  quick-freezing,  packaging 
and  storing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  processing  of  the  food  carries  a 
charge  in  addition  to  the  locker  ren- 
tal. 
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Home  Canning  Outmoded 

Facilities  of  locker  plants  are  ready 
for  use  in  the  handling  of  any  food 
crop  from  strawberries  in  January  to 
oysters  in  months  spelled  without  an 
"R."  Housewives,  utilizing  their  food 
lockers,  will  be  relieved  of  the  yearly 
task  of  canning  meats,  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  storing  the  products 
when  they  are  in  season.  Thus,  the 
housewife    will    have   the   choice   be- 


tween frozen  foods  and  the  products 
of  the  commercial  canning  industry. 
Whereas  meat  packing  plants  are 
equipped  to  handle  only  meat,  and 
canning  plants  must  be  located  in 
areas  of  intense  production  and  can 
be  operated  profitably  only  a  few 
weeks  of  the  year,  the  frozen  food 
locker  plant,  with  its  backlog  of  in- 
come from  locker  rentals,  can  be  op- 
erated economically  throughout  the 
year. 

Home  Storage  Units 

Wartime  interest  in  the  high  vita- 
min content  of  perishable  foods  has 
stimulated  greater  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  edibles  by  quick-freez- 
ing. 

Locker  plant  operators  have  found 
that  patrons  who  own  home  storage 
units  make  more  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  locker  plant.  The  home  unit 
acts  as  storage  space  for  the  family's 
current  food  needs.  The  supply  must 
be  constantly  replenished.  Quick- 
frozen  foods  are  the  logical  products 
stored  by  owners  of  home  units. 

Because  of  their  years  of  experi- 
ence with  billions  of  i)ounds  of  foods, 
locker  plant  operators  have  become 
the  expert  consultants  on  problems  of 
operation  and  maintenance  of  home 
units.  Most  locker  plant  operators  are 
planning  to  sell  and  service  home 
units  after  the  war. 

The  most  widely  accepted  of  the 
home  storage  units,  according  to 
manufacturers,  will  be  a  model  of 
from  five  to  twelve  cubic  feet  capacity 
designed  for  storage  only  of  foods  al- 
ready frozen. 

Rural  Locker  Service 

Since  farmers  are  confronted  with 
few  wartime  rationing  restrictions 
and  can  produce  their  own  meat  sup- 
ply, ninety  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
frozen  food  locker  plants  currently 
serve  farming  communities. 

The  farmer  now  takes  his  hog  to 
the  locker  plant  where  it  will  be 
slaughtered,  chilled,  completely  proc- 
essed— down  to  the  rendering  of  the 
lard — packaged,  quick-frozen  and  held 
for  his  call  in  his  frozen  food  Iccker. 

With  an  immense  backlog  of  war- 
time savings,  farmers  will  seek  added 
convenience  and  ease  of  operation 
after  the  war.  Quick-freezing  and 
storing  of  their  produce  in  locker 
plants  for  familjr  consumption  will 
provide  a  practical  outlet  for  the  post- 
war needs  of  additional  thousands  of 
farmers. 

Urban  Locker  Service 

When  the  war  ends  and  restrictions 
are  relaxed  on  the  amount  of  meats 
that  city  dwellers  can  purchase, 
frozen  food  locker  service  will  be  of 
increasing  interest  to  urban  families. 

City  housewives  will  be  quick  to 
recognize  the  advantages  of  buying 
at  low  prices  large  quantities  of  top 
quality  meat  and  other  fresh  foods 
that  can  be  stored  in  lockers  ready  for 
use  during  every  season  of  the  year. 

Also  available  to  busy  metropolitan 
families  will  be  the  fast  developing 
locker  plant  feature  of  furnishing 
ready-for-the-table  delicacies  such  as 
chili,  spaghetti  and  meat  balls,  chop 
suey,  baked  beans,  pies,  cakes  and 
pasteries,  soups  and  dozens  of  other 
prepared  food  items. 

In  the  case  of  baked  goods,  tests 
have  revealed  that  they  actually  be- 
come flakier  and  flufiier  after  being 
quick-frozen,  thawed  and  reheated. 
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Aid  to  Victory  Gardeners 

Locker  plant  operators,  through 
their  facilities  for  fast  preservation 
and  storage  of  the  produce  of  victory 
gardens,  are  continuing  their  vital 
wartime  contribution  to  the  govern- 
ment's Food  Fights  for  Freedom  pro- 
gram. 


Future 

Expansion  of  the  nation's  frozen 
food  locker  industry  in  the  postwar 
period  may  revolutionize  the  present 
food  distribution  economy. 

With  hundreds  of  small  food  pres- 
ervation plants  making  available  to 
other  communities  the  surplus  crops 
of  their  own  localities,  the  patron  of 
a  locker  plant  in  a  Florida  fishing 
village,  for  example,  will  eventually 
obtain  steaks  from  Chicago  or  Kan- 
sas City  from  his  locker  plant,  in  ex- 
change for  fish  that  his  own  plant  will 
freeze,  package  and  sell  to  the  mid- 
western  locker  establishments. 

Foods  such  as  tropical  fruits  from 
the  East  Indies,  which  were  formerly 
too  perishable  for  transportation  to 
distant  markets  in  the  fresh  state  and 
of  such  nature  that  they  could  not  be 
preserved  by  canning,  may  soon  be 
plentiful  everywhere  through  the 
medium  of  quick-freezing  and  storing 
in  locker  plants. 

The  wider  distribution  of  greater 
amounts  of  foods  through  the  medium 
of  frozen  food  lockers  will  make  pos- 
sible a  greater  profit  for  the  producer 
and  at  the  same  time  lower  prices  for 
the  consumer. 

The  frozen  food  locker  industry, 
which  began  on  a  large  scale  only  a 
little  more  than  ten  years  ago,  is  still 
in  the  development  stage.  Improved 
postwar  mechanical  refrigeration  and 
better  methods  of  packaging  and 
processing  foods  are  being  sought 
continuously  by  the  National  Frozen 
Food  Locker  Association. 

Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  better 
food,  the  potentialities  of  this  new  in- 
dustry are  unlimited. 


STATE  CERTIFIED  HYBRID 

SEED  CORN  NOW  AVAILABLE 

With  corn  planting  time  just  around 
the  corner  for  Pennsylvania  farmers, 
they  will  be  using  for  the  first  time 
Pennsylvania  State  certified  hybrid 
seed. 

Certification  of  such  seed  was  au- 
thorized last  June  by  Miles  Horst, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  product  of  416  acres  of 
Pennsylvania-grown  hybrid  seed  corn 
passed  all  field  inspections  and  is 
available  for  this  year. 

The  rapid  increase  in  popularity  of 
hybrid  corn  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing advances  for  Pennsylvania 
agriculture  in  the  past  10  years.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  the  State  about 
12  years  ago.  According  to  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service  infor- 
mation, the  1944  crop  was  54  per  cent 
hybrid  compared  with  44.7  per  cent  in 
1943.  Of  the  1,402,000  acres  of  corn 
grown  in  Pennsylvania  in  1944  a  total 
of  757,000  acres  were  hybrid  types.  In 
Lancaster  County  alone  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  all  corn  is  hybrid. 

Hybrid  corn  is  grown  like  any  other 
type  but  differs  from  ordinary  open- 
pollinated  in  that  pollination  is  con- 
trolled by  the  grower  of  the  seed.  The 
pollen  of  one  plant  is  used  to  fer- 
tilize the  silk  of  another  and  the  one 
produced  by  such  crossing  is  the  hy- 
brid seed.  It  requires  5  years  to  pro- 
duce foundation  stock.  Farmers  like 
to  use  the  hybrid  seed  because  it 
yields  heavier,  withstands  drought 
conditions  better  and  is  usually  more 
''esistant  to  insect  and  disease  dam- 
age. Twelve  varieties  were  certified 
this  year,  each  of  which  has  been  ap- 
proved for  adaptability  to  Pennsyl- 
vania conditions  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  re- 
ports that  growers  of  commercial  hy- 
brid seed  corn  entered  approximately 
615  acres  for  inspection  under  State 
certification    rules    and    regulations. 


UNLOADING  THE   HAY  WAGON 
IS  A  ONE  MAN,  JIG  TIME  JOB  WITH  AN 


TT  TAGON  or  buck  rake  .  .  .  the  hay  comes  off 
^  ^  just  as  fast  as  you  want  it  when  one  man 
and  an  electric  hay  hoist  tackle  the  job.  It's  a  safer 
job,  too.  Hoist  may  be  located  next  to  mow  and 
no  complicated  rigging  is  needed. 

What's  more,  you  can  use  your  electric  hay 
hoist  to  handle  grain  in  sacks  or  to  do  other  Uft- 
ing  jobs.  Time  and  labor  saved  will  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  the  hoist.  Plan  now  to  purchase 
an  electric  hay  hoist  at  the  earliest  opportimity. 

Send  for  This  ''Portfolio"  of  Valuable 
Suggestions  on  Selecting  .  .  .  installing 
. . .  Using  . . .  FARM  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

Free  bulletins  —  published  by  your  electric  com- 
pany in  cooperation  with  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Association— tell  how  to  select . . .  install . . .  use 
. . .  farm  electric  equipment.  Combined,  they 
make  a  portfolio  of  information  valuable  to  every 
farmer.  Send  for  all  of  them  ...  or  check  those  of 
special  interest  on  the  coupon  below.  And  watch 
this  publication  for  announcement  of  additional 
free  bulletins  on  other  equipment. 

The  time  to  get  this  information  is  now  . . .  then 
you'll  have  the  facts  when  you  are  ready  to  make 
your  equipment  purchases.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
these  free  bulletins  today ! 


ELECTRIC    COMPANIES 
OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

M«mb«n  of  Pcnnsyivdnw  Eltctric  Association 


■*(Patt«  Covpon  on  Penny  PostcardHa  ^ 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Association 
Rural  Dopf.  G,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  bulletins  on  the  selection,  instal- 
lation and  use  of  the  farm  electric  equipment  checked. 

D  Feed  Grinders        D  Yard  Lighting        D  MUkers 
n  Poultry  Water  Warmers    Q  Poultry  Brooders 

Name. . ^__ 


-] 


A-ddresB. 
County  — 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY  SERVING  MC 


Inspectors  rejected  200  acres,  chiefly 
because  the  fields  were  not  sufficiently 
isolated  from  other  types  or  because 
detasseling  requirements  were  not 
met.  The  average  yield  of  certified 
seed  in  the  first  year  of  this  new  State 
service  was  approximately  25  bushels 


of  shelled  seed  corn  per  acre. 

Hybrid  seed  corn  cannot  be  sold  as 
certified  in  Pennsylvania  if  the  mois- 
ture content  is  over  14  per  cent.  Such 
seed  must  germinate  90  per  cent  or 
more  and  show  a  purity  of  99  per 
I  cent  or  better. 


Many  a  man  in  love  with  a  dimple 
often  makes  the  mistake  of  marrying 
the  whole  girl. 


Judge:    "Have  you  a  lawyer?" 
Sambo:   "No  suh,   I'se  decided  to 
tell  de  truf ." 


ill 


i 

1 


\ 
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17-YEAR  LCXUST 

DUE  THIS  YEAR 

Appearance  in  16  Pennsylvania 
counties  of  Brood  II  (two)  of  the 
periodical  cicada,  better  known  as  the 
"seventeen-year  locust,"  is  scheduled 
for  late  May  of  this  year,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
today. 

Brood  I  (one)  of  the  thirty  known 
broods  of  the  insect,  appeared  in 
woodland  and  mountain  areas  of 
Franklin,  Cumberland  and  Adams 
Counties  last  year,  but  inflicted  little 
damage  to  trees  and  shrubs. 

Pennsylvania  is  but  one  of  many 
states  to  be  visted  for  about  a  month 
(June)  this  year  by  the  Brood  II 
(two)  of  the  "locusts."  The  invasion 
will  cover  most  of  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board from  Connecticut  to  North 
Carolina,  plus  West  Virginia  and 
Indiana,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

The  Brood  II  (two)  "17-year  lo- 
custs" will  appear  this  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing Pennsylvania  counties:  Berks, 
Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware, 
Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia, 
Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill  and  Wyom- 
ing. They  may  appear  also  in  parts  of 
counties  adjacent  to  those  listed.  The 
Bureau  plans  to  check  on  all  appear- 
ances. 

The  periodical  cicadas  will  emerge 
from  their  16-year  life  under  ground 
with  the  coming  of  warmer  weather 
perhaps  before  Memorial  Day  if  pres- 
ent early  Spring  weather  continues. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Champlain,  advanced  ento- 
mologist of  the  Bureau,  said  today. 

Following  mating  on  emergence, 
the  female  "locusts"  will  cut  long 
slits  in  the  bark  of  small  tree  twigs 
in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs.  These 
slits  weaken  the  twig  so  that  it 
breaks  and  the  tip  dies.  When  infesta- 
tion is  heavy  the  browned  leaves  of 
the  broken  twigs  present  the  appear- 
ance of  devastation.  Upon  hatching, 
the  young  cicada  drop  to  the  ground 
and  immediately  burrow  under  the 
surface  where  they  live  on  root  juices 
for  the  best  part  of  17  years  when 
they  reach  the  adult  stage  and  start 
the  cycle  all  over  again. 


THE  CHAPLAIN^S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER 


While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease. — Genesis  8 :  22. 


o 


NE  day  during  the  recent  long, 
cold   winter   some   one   said   to 
"Do  you  think  summer  will 


me 


ever  come?"  As  I  went  on  my  way 
this  verse  of  Scripture  came  to  me, 
and  kept  ringing  in  my  soul  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  question.  Now  as  I  write, 
the  snow  has  all  vanished  and  the 
earth  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  em- 
erald green,  the  flowers  are  beginning 
to  bloom  and  every  thing  in  nature 
about  us  seems  to  say  that  winter  is 
gone  and  beautiful  springtime  is  here. 
We  are  thus  again  reminded  of  the 
wise  provision  of  a  loving  Heavenly 
Father  Who  has  given  us  the  chang- 
ing seasons  to  make  life  more  pleas- 
ant for  each  of  us.  How  comforting 
it  is  to  know  that  in  all  the  ages  past 
there  has  always  been  seedtime  and 
harvest  and  always  will  be  as  long  as 
time  shall  last.  The  poet  has  ex- 
pressed it  beautifully  in  the  following 
lines:  "For  seedtime  and  harvest 
shall  come  in  their  train,  and  they 
who  would  reap  must  sow." 

Sometimes  we  get  discouraged  and 
perhaps  complain  when  it  looks  as 
though  there  would  be  no  harvest,  but 
if  we  do  our  part  and  do  not  foolishly 
try  to  change  God's  plans,  there  will 
always  be  enough  to  supply  all  our 
needs.  We  are  again  reminded  of  the 
words  of  the  poet: 


There  is  a  heart 

There  is  a  hand 

We  feel  but  can  not  see 

We  have  always  been  provided 

for 
And  we  shall  always  be. 

How  marvelous  it  is  to  know  that 
the  sun  will  rise  and  set  the  first  day 
of  summer  in  1945  as  it  did  4,000 
years  ago,  and  will  for  all  time  to 
come  regardless  of  man's  feeble  effort 
to  change  the  daylight  hours.  Since 
God  has  so  kindly  given  us  the  chang- 
ing seasons  with  so  many  things  to 
enjoy  in  each  of  them,  and  sends  the 
snows  in  winter  and  rains  all  the  year 
to  water  and  freshen  our  orchards, 
fields  and  vineyards,  so  as  to  again 
make  them  productive,  we  should  be 
thankful  for  the  beautiful  days  with 
the  sunshine  to  make  all  vegetation 
grow  and  the  privilege  of  toiling  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  the  day  and  resting 
while  darkness  covers  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

When  we  remember  that  God  has 
promised  all  these  things  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  as  long  as  the  earth  re- 
maineth, then  it  seems  to  me  it  must 
grieve  our  Heavenly  Father  if  we  fail 
to  sow  the  seed  in  the  springtime  in 
the  full  assurance  of  faith  that  He 
will  give  us  the  harvest  if  we  do  our 
part. 


can  go  this  year  with  the  crop 
acreages  which  they  will  be  able  to 
handle.  Winter  wheat,  planted  last 
fall,  totals  950,000  acres  or  2  per  cent 
more  than  was  seeded  a  year  earlier. 


LABOR  SHORTAGE 

CURTAILS  CROPS 

During  the  first  three  years  of  war, 
1942-1944,  Pennsylvania  farmers  made 
every  effort  to  increase  their  spring 
plantings,  but  this  year  due  to  the 
acute  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  farm 
machinery  they  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  acreage,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announces  in 
a  survey  by  the  Federal- State  Crop 
Reporting  Service. 

Compared  with  pre-war  averages, 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  this  year  are 
planning  to  plant  smaller  acreages  for 
all  crops  except  corn,  tobacco  and  soy- 
beans. Intentions  of  farmers  for  this 
spring  reveal  that  they  will  plant 
smaller  acreage  in  spring  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes  than  in  the  1934- 
1943  period. 

The  survey  discloses  that,  compared 
with  1944,  corn  this  year  will  be 
planted  on  1,414,000  acres,  1  per  cent 
less  than  was  planted  last  year ;  spring 
wheat,  5,000  acres  or  44  per  cent  less ; 
oats  857,000  acres  or  1  per  cent  more ; 
barley  96,000  acres,  a  2  per  cent  drop ; 
potatoes  157,000  acres,  a  reduction  of 
6  per  cent ;  tobacco  35,600  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent;  soybeans  98,000 
acres,  a  drop  of  18  per  cent.  Tame  hay 
is  to  be  harvested  from  2,210,000  acres 
or  1  per  cent  below  1944  acreage. 

Weather  and  labor  conditions  may 
change  these  estimates,  observers  say, 
for  there  is  still  doubt  in  the  minds  of 


WARNING  ISSUED 

ON  CORN  BORERS 

The  severe  winter  failed  to  reduce 
the  European  corn  borer  "population" 
to  any  great  extent,  and  recent  warm 
weather  brought  a  warning  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  farmers  and  Victory  garden- 
ers to  prevent  further  spread  of  the 
pest  this  year  by  plowing  under  or 
burning  all  standing  corn  stalks  or 
stubble  and  heavy  weeds  by  April  15. 

Entomologists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  have  just  completed 
an  inspection  of  old  cornfields  of 
Cumberland,  York  and  Dauphin 
Counties  and  found  that  there  were 
plenty  of  living  borers  present  in  all 
fields  visited.  The  borers  were  still  in 
the  larvae  or  worm  stage.  While  none 
of  the  borers  had  reached  the  pupal  or 
resting  stage,  warm  weather  condi- 
tions led  the  Department  agents  to 
believe  development  of  the  borer  may 
be  slightly  ahead  of  normal.  Condi- 
tions indicate  that  first-generation 
borer  moths  will  be  flying  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania counties. 

Bureau  inspections  showed  that 
standing  corn  stalks  contained  as 
high  as  ten  borers  each.  In  some 
fields  only  one  borer  was  found  in  as 
many  as  10  stalks.  All  fields  where 
stalks  were  left  standing  were  found 
to  be  infested. 


SHEARING  SCHOOLS  ARE 

PLANNED  IN  TWO  PLACES 

W.   B.    CONNELL 

Two  shearing  schools  have  been 
planned  by  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  to  overcome  the  scarcity 
of  shearers  caused  by  military  service 
and  war  industries. 

The  first  will  be  held  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  April  25,  26  for  the 
central  portions  of  the  state.  This 
school  will  be  in  charge  of  R.  J.  Hen- 
derson, of  Hickory,  Pa.,  who  twice 
won  the  state-wide  championship  in 
shearing  contests  over  more  than  50 
contestants.  This  school  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Centre  County  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  per- 
sons interested  in  learning  to  shear 
are  urped  to  write  to  County  Agent 
Ralph  C.  Blaney,  Bellefonte. 

The  other  school,  for  Wayne,  Wy- 
oming, Susquehanna,  Bradford,  Lu- 
zerne, Columbia,  and  Sullivan  coun- 
ties, will  be  held  May  7  at  the  Tunk- 
hannock  fair  grounds.  This  shearing 
school  will  be  sponsored  by  the  seven 
wool  growers'  associations  of  the 
northeast  section  of  the  state.  It  will 
be  taught  by  Robert  Stockholm,  of 
Montrose. 

Last  year  eight  shearing  schools 
were  conducted,  and  about  75  men 
were  trained  in  proper  shearing  of 
sheep. 


of  cream;  3,716,000  pounds  of  cheese; 
11,000  cases  of  shell  eggs;  4,201,000 
pounds  of  frozen  eggs;  and  7,437,000 
pounds  of  poultry. 

Compared  with  February  1  hold- 
ings, stored  apples  were  reduced 
about  380,000  bushels;  butter  was 
about  280,000  pounds  more;  cheese 
was  about  100,000  pounds  more;  fro- 
zen eggs  were  down  approximately 
1,200,000  pounds,  and  poultry  hold- 
ings were  680,000  pounds  less. 

MORE  MACHINERY  REPAIR 

PARTS  AFTER  VE  DAY 

Further  food  shortages  face  the  na- 
tion unless  farmers  are  given  adequate 
repair  parts  and  machinery  to  harvest 
the  1945  crop,  J.  A.  Krug,  chairman 
of  WPB,  has  been  warned  by  William 
Heckendom,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Farm  Produc- 
tion Supplies. 

Heckendorn  gave  Krug  a  personal 
report  on  the  seriousness  of  the  farm 
machinery  situation  at  a  conference 
attended  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  National  Grange,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Co-opera- 
tives, all  members  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Farm  Production  Sup- 
plies. ^^ 

Krug  promised  that  WPB  would 
immediately  review  its  procedure  of 
routing  farm  machinery  repair  parts 
to  farmers,  and  said  that  when  VE 
day  came  plans  were  ready  to  sharply 
increase  the  production  of  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

"There  must  be  no  bottlenecks  in 
the  distribution  of  farm  machinery 
repair  parts;  there  should  be  at  least 
one  agency  in  each  county  to  which 
the  farmer  could  apply  for  relief  in 
emergencies,"  Heckendorn  said. 

A  system  of  up-rating  for  farmers 
was  suggested  that  would  give  them 
equal  footing  with  other  industries 
and  the  military. 

Farm  machinery  production  in  1946 
will  be  substantially  increased  for 
farm  needs  if  VE  day  makes  a  shift 
from  all-out  military  production  pos- 
sible in  the  near  future,  Krug  stated. 
Production  of  farm  machinery  for 
this  quarter  has  been  running  about 
thirty  percent  behind  schedule,  and 
reports  received  by  the  farm  organ- 
izations indicate  that  many  farmers 
are  hesitating  to  plant  crops  because 
of  this  fact  and  the  short  labor  supply. 


A  restaurant  owner  did  not  *have 
money  for  advertising,  so  he  put  a  big 
fish  bowl  in  the  window  with  the  fol- 
lowing sign: 

"Filled  with  invisible  goldfish  from 
Argentina." 


It  took  seventeen  policemen  to  han- 
many  farmers  as  to  the  extent  they  |  die  the  crowd. 


MANY  MORE  APPLES  IN 

STORAGE  THAN  YEAR  AGO 

Apple  holdings  in  Pennsylvania 
cold  storage  houses  on  March  1  to- 
taled 1,201,000  bushels  compared  with 
only  445,000  bushels  a  year  earlier, 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  from  surveys  by  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Ifeporting  Service. 

Dairy  and  poultry  holdings  in 
Pennsylvania  storage  houses  on  the 
same  date  included:  4,546,000  pounds 
of  creamery  butter;   552,000  pounds 


SUGGESTS  LOCAL  TRIALS 

ON  FERTILIZING  CLOVER 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

Anything  which  improves  the  clover 
crop  helps  both  in  the  feeding  of  live- 
stock and  the  maintenance  of  fertil- 

ity. 

Farmers  frequently  report  that  the 
practice  of  applying  200  pounds  or 
more  of  superphosphate,  or  about  300 
pounds  of  phosphate  and  potash,  early 
in  the  spring  on  small  grain  stubble 
shows  up  in  a  better  hay  crop. 

There  is  not  enough  experimental 
evidence  to  warrant  recommending 
this  generally,  but  it  is  something 
worth  trying  in  a  small  way  on  indi- 
vidual farms. 

Fertilizing  clover  is  most  likely  to 
prove  profitable  where  the  fertilizer 
application  on  the  grain  crop,  in 
which  the  seeding  was  made,  was 
rather  light  on  soils  where  fertility  is 
not  very  high  and  where  compara- 
tively little  manure  and  fertilizer  have 
been  used  recently. 

One  way  to  make  such  a  test  on  a 
small  scale  would  be,  where  some  fer- 
tilizer is  left  in  the  drill  after  sowing 
oats,  to  use  it  up  on  a  strip  of  young 
clover  or  alfalfa. 


Buy  Bonds  for  Victory 


■■■  -is 
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No  Runts 

among  these  grunts 


A  lot  of  credit  goes  to  our  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  where  men  spend  their  lives 
working  out  improved  methods  of  breeding  and 
feeding.    For  example,  E.  F.  Ferrin,  head  of  the 
swine  division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  re- 
cently ran  a  feeding  test  with  seven  lots  of  pigs. 
He  found  that  too  small  an  amount  of  protein  in  the 
ration  produces  more  runtSy  slower  gains  and  less  profit. 
All  pigs  in  the  test  started  at  an  average  weight 
of  50  pounds  and  were  self-fed  without  pasture  for 
14  weeks.  All  seven  lots  received  the  same  kind  of 
protein  supplement  which  was  tankage  and  soy- 
bean meal  in  equal  parts  with 
10%  alfalfa  meal  to  supply  ade- 
quate amounts  of  B  vitamins. 
Some  lots  got  a  high -protein 
ration  (18%  of  the  total  feed); 
others  were  cut  down  to  15% 
and  12%  protein.  As  pigs  get 
heavier,  they  need  less  protein, 
so  in  some  lots  the  amount  of 
protein  was  reduced  as  they  gained  in  weight. 
The  best  results  came  from  an  18%  pro- 
tein ration  until  the  pigs  reached  100  pounds, 
and  15%  protein  after  that  weight.  The  hogs 
on  low-protein  rations  made  smaller  gains 
and  were  more  uneven  in  individual  weights 
when  the  test  ended.    By  just  such  careful 
experiments,  the  "know-how'*  of  hog  raising 
has  reached  its  present  efficiency. 


E.  F.  Ferrin 


There's  More  Money  in  Eggs 

if  you:  1)  collect  them 
often,  2)  cool  them 
promptly,  3)  keep  them 
clean.  All  this  improves 
their  grade  and  therefore 
means  more  money  to  you. 


SULPHUR  FOR  LAMB  COCCIDIOSIS 

Coccidiosis  in  lambs  may  be  prevented  by  adding 
ground  crude  sulphur  to  their  feed  in  proportions 
ranging  from  H  %  to  1H%  of  the  ration,  claims 
the  Idaho  Wool  Growers  Bulletin.  Effectiveness  of 
this  sulphur  treatment  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  U.S.D.A.  working  in  cooperation  with  large 
lamb  feeders,  the  report  states. 


Catfish  Can't  Raise  Corn 

Nature  has  equipped  catfish  with 
feelers  so  they  can  find  their  way 
about  in  muddy,  silt-laden  rivers. 
Most  of  that  mud  and  silt  is  rich 
topsoil  from  once  fertile  farmlands. 
The  type  of  soil  that  should  still  be 
producing  50  to  100  bushels  of  com. 

Catfish  can't  use  that  fertile  mud  to  raise  com, 
and  that's  too  bad.  Because  right  now,  America 
needs  all  the  com  it  can  produce.  There's  no  need 
to  let  catfish  have  any  part  of  your  farm.  Your 
topsoil  can  be  saved.  Soil  conservation  practices 
hold  the  raindrops  where  they  fall,  control  water 
erosion,  stop  gullying,  stabilize  the  soil.  The  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  of  your  State  Univer- 
sity will  be  glad  to  help  you  work  out  a  special 
program  to  fit  your  farm. 

Through  soil  conservation  practices  fertility  is 
maintained,  crops  make  better  yields,  carrying 
capacity  of  pastures  is  increased,  more  and  cheaper 
feeds  are  provided  for  livestock.  All  this  means 
more  money  in  the  farmer's  pocket.  Swif  „  &  Com- 
pany believes  that  whatever  helps  livestock  helps 
all  of  us — producer,  meat  packer  and  consumer. 
To  you  as  a  producer,  we  earnestly  suggest  that  an 
investigation  of  soil  conservation  land  manage- 
ment may  be  worth  your  while. 


Agricultural  Research  Department 


I  Deoartment     ' 


son. 


I  ^\CT  I     ^  MILLION  EXTRA 
Lw9  I    •     ANNUAL  MEAT  RATIONS 

Approximately  200  million  pounds  of  meat  a  year  are  being  wasted 
as  a  result  of  bruises,  crippling  and  death  losses  of  livestock  in 
transit  to  market,  according  to  H.  R.  Smith  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Loss  Prevention  Board.  This  Board  has  found  that  all  of  us 
who  have  to  do  with  the  handling  of  livestock  can  help  save  much 
of  this  needed  meat  by  following  these  simple  rules: 

1*  Inspect  chutes,  trucks  and  cars  for  nails  and  rough  corners. 

2.  Do  not  overload  or  jam  animals.  Partition  mixed  loads  of  livestock. 

3.  Never  beat  or  prod  with  whips  or  clubs. 

4.  When  trucking,  start  and  stop  with  caution;  watch  for  bumps, 
ruts  and  sharp  curves. 

5.  Check  your  load  frequently.  Livestock  shift  in  transit. 

By  observing  these  simple  rules,  we  can  all  cooperate  in  cutting 
down  this  loss  of  a  million  extra  meat  rations  a  year;  and  we  can 
help  contribute  to  the  nation  the  additional  meat  supplies  which  it 
needs  so  greatly  right  now! 


»5  •  IDEA  WINNER  •  »5 

1.  Keep  first  aid  articles — tape, 
gauze,  iodine,  etc. — handy  in  a 
glass  jar  in  the  kitchen,  workshed 
or  bam.  Also  keep  nuts,  bolts, 
and  nails  assorted  as  to  size  in 
glass  jars. 

2,  Use  a  salt  shaker  in  planting 
small  seeds  in  vegetable  or  flower 
gardens.  They  are  distributed 
more  evenly. 

— Z.  A.  Dine,  Borger,  Texas 
•k    BUY   MORE  WAR   BONDS    :Ar 


ift  &  Company 

Chicago  9,  Illinois 


KEEP  YOUR  CREAM  CHECKS  UP! 

If  the  cream  content  of  your  milk  goes  down  at 
this  time  of  year,  perhaps  your  cows  are  not  get- 
ting all  the  feed  they  need  for  heavy  production. 
Those  first  blades  of  grass  aren't  as  good  as  they 
look,  for  they  won't  give  the  cows  all  the  pro- 
teins they  require.  So  don*t  turn  your  dairy  cat- 
tle out  to  graze  and  expect  them  to  take  care  of 
all  their  feed  requirements  with  early  pasture. 
Supplement  their  spring  ration  of  grass  with 
gn^ain  and  protein  supplement  mixture,  and  hay 
. . .  grain  and  protein  supplement  for  milk  pro- 
duction, hay  for  necessary  roughage.  This  tonic 
is  sure  to  put  new  spring  in  the  step  of  an  under- 
nourished cow. 


*  5   I D  lA  Salvage  metal  pails  or  tubs 
which  have  holes  in  the  bottom  by  pour- 
ing in  a  half -inch  of  concrete.  Let  stand 
a  week  before  using. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Miskimon,  Wellsville,  Kans. 


^AiutlAa^  SSo^€^  MEAT  PIE 

To  serve  four,  buy  J^  pound  of  table-ready 
meat  loaf — either  minced  ham.  New  England 
cooked  specialty  or  bologna.  Dice.  (Or,  if  you 
prefer,  use  IH  cups  of  cubed  beef.)  Mix  2 
tablespoons  flour  with  1  teasp>oon  salt  and 
dash  of  pepp>er.  Dredge  cubes  of  meat  in  flour 
mixture.  Brown  in  2  tablespoons  of  melted  fat. 
Add  1  medium  onion,  diced,  and  brown.  Com- 
bine with  H  cup  each  of  cooked  green  peas  and 
cooked  sliced  carrots.  Cover  with  hot  water  or 
leftover  gravy.  Pour  into  a  deep,  wide  casserole. 
Top  with  mashed  potatoes.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(450°  F.)  about  20  minutes,  or  until  potatoes 
are  browned.  Serve  with  a  fresh  fruit  salad, 
hot  rolls  and  dessert. 


SfM4f P  2E4f  0€^/ 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  Lecturer 


MY  FARM 

My  farm  to  me,  is  not  just  land. 
Where     bare,     unpainted     buildings 

stand. 
To  me,  my  farm  is  nothing  less 
Than  all  created  loveliness. 

My  farm  is  not  where  I  must  soil 
My  hands  in  endless  dready  toil — 
But  where,  through  seed  and  swelling 

pod, 
I've  learned  to  walk  and  talk  with 

God. 

My  farm  to  me,  is  not  a  place 
Outmoded  by  modern  race — 
I  like  to  think,  I  just  see  less 
Of  evil,  greed  and  selfishness. 

My  farm's  not  lonely — ^for  all  day 
I  hear  my  children  shout  and  play — 
And  here,  when  age  comes,  free  from 

fears 
I'll  live  again  long  joyous  years. 

My    farm's    a    heaven — here    dwells 

rest. 
Security  and  happiness — 
Whate'er  befalls  the  world  outside. 
Here  faith  and  hope  and  love  abide. 

And  so  my  farm  is  not  just  land. 
Where     bare     unpainted     buildings 

stand — 
To  me  my  farm's  nothing  less 
Than  all  God's  hoarded  loveliness. 


Worthy  Lecturer: 

The  work  of  the  Grange  increases 
in  its  importance  with  each  passing 
day.  The  Grange  must  be  interested 
in  all  phases  of  our  National  life.  The 
activities  of  industry  and  labor  have 
a  very  real  effect  on  agriculture  and 
we  must  realize  that  our  economic 
well  being  depends  upon  a  prosperous 
industry  and  well  paid  workers.  It  is 
likewise  true  that  if  agriculture  is  not 
prosperous  no  other  group  can  long 
have  an  adequate  income.  Thus,  it 
behooves  us  to  work  together  for  our 
mutual  well  being.  There  can  be  no 
hope  of  maintaining  a  high  national 
income  unless  all  groups  in  our  na- 
tion have  equal  opportunity  to  share 
fairly  in  the  total  income. 

This  can  be  accomplished  through 
understanding  of  each  others  needs. 
Agriculture  should,  for  example,  be 
permitted  to  sell  its  products  at  a  fair 
price  which  takes  into  account  the 
full  cost  of  production.  This  would 
mean  a  new  way  of  figuring  the  par- 
ity price  and  the  elimination  of  subsi- 
dies. The  present  parity  figures  are 
outdated  and  need  revision.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  subsidies  is,  in  my 
mind,  morally  wrong  and  must  be 
eventually  replaced  by  a  fair  price. 
This  can  be  accomplished  if  other 
groups  understand  properly  our  eco- 
nomic situation.  They  need  to  know 
how  present  parity  figures  are  arrived 
at.  It  is  also  essential  that  everyone 
understands  what  subsidies  really  are 
and  who  is  going  to  be  required  to 
pay  the  bill  for  them.  This  is  just  a 
part  of  our  job.  The  other  thing  we 
need  to  do  is  to  earnestly  try  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  labor  and  indus- 
try as  they  strive  to  attain  economic 
parity.  This,  we  can  do  by  maintain- 
ing an  open  mind  on  problems  effect- 
ing labor  and  industry.  We  should 
always  be  on  the  alert  to  bring  in 
representatives  of  both  labor  and  in- 
dustry to  our  meetings ;  Ihat  we  might 
better  understand  our  common  prob- 
lems. This  is  an  excellent  way  to 
eliminate  the  bitterness  that  often  ex- 


.ists  between  groups.  We  usually  find 
that  when  all  get  together,  there  is  a 
common  meeting  ground.  It  is  quite 
true  that  our  method  of  attaining  our 
various  goals  are  often  different.  This 
does  not  need  to  concern  us  too  much 
because  it  only  indicates  that  we  have 
active  minds  with  faith  in  our  own 
abilities.  It  also  points  out  the  fact 
that  we  do  need  to  meet  together  to 
understand  each  other  so  that  much 
of  the  suspicion  we  often  feel  to- 
wards each  other  might  be  eliminated. 
Thus,  by  working  together  with  mu- 
tual respect  for  each  other's  require- 
ments may  we  all  find  life  a  rich  and 
satisfying  experience.  We  also  want 
each  returning  veteran  to  realize  that 
America  has  retained  its  democratic 
conception  of  freedom  and  justice  un- 
der law  during  the  years  he  has  been 
away. 


MOTHER'S  DAY  PROGRAM 

Song  service — Mother's  Day  songs 

History  of  Mother's  Day 

Poemg : 

Poems:  "When  Pa  Gets  Sick," 
"When  Ma  Gets  Sick" 

Discussion:  "Should  Mothers  Work 
Away  from  Home?"  1.  By  a  work- 
ing mother.  2.  By  a  young  girl. 
3.  By  a  father.    4.  By  a  boy. 

Dramatization :  "The  Christian 
Home."  (Modern  Mother's  Day 
programs,  Elderidge  Entertainment 
House,  Franklin,  Ohio.) 

Solo:    "Mother  Machree" 

Song:  "I  Want  a  GirlJust  Like  the 
Girl" 

KOTES 

This  song  service  can  include  a 
group  of  songs  about  mother,  home 
life  or  whatever  is  desired.  Two  or 
three  are  usually  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce a  program.  The  History  of 
Mother's  Day  can  be  read  as  part  of 
the  introduction  by  the  Lecturer  or 
may  be  given  to  some  other  member. 
The  discussion  could  bring  out  many 
important  points  such  as  the  effect 
mothers  working  away  from  home 
have  on  the  home  life  of  all  members 
of  the  household.  It  might  take  into 
consideration  the  social  effect  on  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  both  working 
away  most  of  the  time.  Many  of  you 
might  better  discuss  the  contribution 
farm  mothers  are  making  to  the  war 
effort.  The  suggested  dramatization 
can  be  used  or  if  you  desire  substi- 
tute a  Mother's  Day  play.  A  Tab- 
leau might  be  used  instead.  The  solo 
and  closing  number  are  optional.  Use 
your  available  talent. 


RURAL  LIFE  SUNDAY 

Introduction  of  topic  by  Lecturer 

"America  the  Beautiful" 

"Fairest  Lord  Jesus" 

Psalm  104:    By  Chaplain 

Address:  "Spiritual  Values  of  Rural 
Life,"  by  Pastor 

Poem:  *^y  Farm" 

Song:    "The    Church  in    the    Wild- 
wood" 

Notes 

Origin  of  Rural  Life  Sunday  is 
found  on  page  13  of  1943  Handbook. 

Many  Granges  held  this  service  on 
a  Sabbath  Day  in  conjunction  with 
the  regular  church  service.  It  can  be 
held  on  a  regular  Grange  night  very 
acceptably.  If  a  pastor  or  other  quali- 
fied speaker  can  not  be  secured,  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  general  topic  of  what 
the    church    and   grange    can   do   to 


meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity would  fit  in  very  well.  The 
above  program  is  important.  There 
is  no  other  work  that  is  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  revitalizing  our  spir- 
itual life.  We  must  again,  as  a  Na- 
tion, and  as  individuals,  recognize  our 
dependence  on  God.  During  these 
days  of  stress  we  need  more  than  ever 
to  do  what  we  can  to  help  people  live 
close  to  God. 


NEW  BUSINESS  FOR  1945 

(This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
suggestions  for  New  Business  for 
Granges  in  1945  prepared  by  W.  R. 
Gordon,  Extension  Rural  Sociologist 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.) 

Subordinate  granges  and  individual 
patrons  have  been  meeting  their  obli- 
gations to  the  men  and  women  in  the 
war  services.  They  have  been  faith- 
ful in  writing  letters,  sending  copies 
of  the  home  paper  and  remembering 
with  gifts  those  who  are  away  from 
home.  But  our  obligation  as  civilians 
is  only  partly  satisfied  when  we  do 
these  things.  A  larger  task  remains. 
The  opportunity  to  serve  in  this  con- 
nection awaits  the  return  of  the  vet- 
eran. 

No  nation  has  made  more  thorough 
preparation  for  the  return  of  its  sol- 
diers than  has  ours.  Government 
agencies  and  private  groups  have 
planned,  and  are  now  operating,  with 
regard  to  such  things  as  re-employ- 
ment, education,  rehabilitation  and 
even  financial  aid.  It  is  no  detrac- 
tion from  the  credit  due  these  plans 
and  services  that  we  assert,  however, 
that  many  veterans  will  need  some- 
thing that  agencies  are  not  able  to 
give. 

Anyone  who  ventures  to  speak  for 
the  veteran,  who  poses  as  knowing 
what  veterans  think  and  want,  who 
declares  how  veterans  feel,  is  properly 
the  object  of  question.  One  can't  say 
how  a  veteran  feels  unless  he  is  a  vet- 
eran. Moreover,  it  is  obvious  on  the 
face  of  it  that  all  veterans  do  not  have 
the  same  experiences — for  example, 
combat  versus  non-combat.  And  fin- 
ally, we  know  that  the  same  experi- 
ence does  not  produce  identical  effects 
upon  different  soldiers.  Therefore 
what  is  said  later  in  this  statement 
with  regard  to  what  we  civilians  can 
do  is  offered  simply  as  a  set  of  gen- 
eral possibilities. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  there 
is  one  thing  that  can  be  claimed  as  a 
near-universal  desire  of  the  soldier 
and  that  is  to  return  home.  But  from 
what  I  am  able  to  gather,  "home"  to 
the  veteran  means  more  than  a  re- 
union with  kin  folks  and  a  return  to 
a  place  of  residence.  This  vision  of 
"home"  takes  in  all  the  things  he's 
missed  while  away — the  little  personal 
attentions,  the  comforts,  the  food  pre- 
pared the  way  he  likes  it;  folks  that 
understand  him  and  those  he  under- 
stands; asssociations  not  only  with 
men,  but  with  women  and  children, 
too;  grange  parties  and  church  on 
Sunday;  the  dank  smell  of  the  barn 
in  winter,  the  subtle  perfume  of  hay 
in  the  windrow  on  a  hot  summer  day. 
"Home"  includes  all  the  things  that 
had  come  to  be  a  part  of  him,  all  the 
familiar  circumstances  that  nestled 
close  to  him  and  gave  him  the  feeling 
of  belonging.  That's  "home"  to  one 
who  misses  it. 

For  the  soldier  to  realize  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  home  once  more  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  may  appear  to  be.  It  is  not 
simply  the  return  trip  following  his 
discharge  from  the  army.  Being 
home,  really,  involves  getting  settled 
again  amongst  the  familiar  circum- 
stances. That  has  its  difficulties  be- 
cause he  is  not  the  same  man  who 
went  away.    One  or  more  years  in  the 
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army  does  something  to  a  man.  In 
the  first  place,  it  gives  him  some- 
thing; in  the  second,  it  is  likely  to 
take  something  away  from  him.  We 
need  to  understand  and  be  sympa- 
thetic with  both. 

Army  experience  gives  a  man  a  ne\v 
routine  of  living.  It  gives  him  new 
tasks  to  perform.  Some  features  of 
army  life  are  monotonous  and  there- 
fore a  man  is  bored  with  it  and  gets 
restless.  Because  of  the  danger  he  faces 
he  has  to  fight  fear.  A  man  fights  fear 
by  getting  tough.  He  talks  tough  and 
acts  reckless.  Finally,  he  has  formed 
new  loyalties,  loyalties  to  men  and  to 
things  in  military  life,  and  he  has  not 
been  expressing  old  loyalties  to  fam- 
ily members  and  to  things  in  his  life 
at  home.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  we  will  have  to  make  a  different 
man,  a  changed  man,  feel  at  home. 

Army  experience  subjects  a  man  to 
strict  management  and  discipline. 
The  soldier  is  told  what  to  do,  and  he 
waits  to  be  told  what  to  do.  There  is 
very  little  of  choosing  and  discussing 
in  the  army.  All  of  which  has  its  ef- 
fect on  individual  initiative.  Com- 
bine this  with  the  fact  that,  for  the 
time  being,  the  soldier  is  not  meeting 
customary  responsibilities  either  as 
family  member,  or  as  husband,  father 
and  head  of  a  household.  This  gives 
us  at  home  a  second  duty.  That  duty 
is  to  find  ways  of  being  helpful — 
inconspicuously  helpful — to  the  end 
that  the  veteran  again  assumes  his 
rightful  responsibilities  at  home. 

We  have  less  need  for  plans  and 
programs  to  achieve  the  aims  just 
stated  than  we  have  for  understand- 
ing. Every  case  will  be  an  individual 
case.  Each  one  of  us  will  have  to 
determine  how  he  can  best  do  his  part. 
If  it  has  not  already  been  done,  pro- 
vide for  discussion  of  the  problem. 
The  subject  can  be  studied  in  grange 
meetings.  The  grange  can  encourage 
parents  to  get  together,  young  wives 
and  mothers  to  meet,  to  exchange  in- 
formation. A  committee  in  the 
grange  can  prepare  a  list  of  helpful 
reading  references.  This  same  com- 
mittee can  assemble  information  with 
regard  to  all  agencies,  offices  and  re- 
sponsible individuals  in  the  county 
having  any  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram of  assisting  veterans. 


WHEN  PA  IS  SICK 

When  Pa  is  sick,  he's  scared  to 
death. 

An'  ma  an'  us  just  holds  our 
breath. 

He  crawls  into  bed  an'  puffs  an' 
grunts. 

An'  does  all  kinds  of  crazy  stunts. 

He  wants  "Doc"  Brown  and  mighty 
quick. 

For  when  Pa's  ill  he's  awful  sick. 

He  gasps  and  moans  an'  sort  of 
sighs, 

He  talks  so  queer  an'  rolls  his  eyes. 

Ma  jumps  an'  runs  an'  all  of  us, 

An'  all  the  house  is  in  a  fuss. 

An'  peace  an'  joy  is  mighty 
skeerce — 

When  Pa  is  sick  it's  something 
fierce. 


WHEN  MA  IS  SICK 

When  Ma  is  sick  she  pegs  away, 
She's  quiet  though  not  much  to  say. 
She  goes  right  on  a  doin'  things, 
An'    sometimes    laughs    an'    even 

sings. 

She  says  she  don't  feel  extra  well. 
But  then  it's  just  a  kind  of  spell. 
She'll  be  all  right  tomorrow  sure, 
A  good  old  sleep  will  be  the  cure. 
An'  Pa  he  sniffs,  an'  makes  no  kick 
For  women  folks  is  always  sick. 
An'  Ma,  she  smiles,   lets  on   she's 

glad — 
When  Ma  is  sick  it  ain't  so  bad. 


A  POST-WAR  PROGRAM  FOR  FURTHER  EXPANDING  RURAL  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 


TO    FARMERS 

WHOSE    POST-WAR    PLANS 

INCLUDE   TELEPHONES 


Many  farmers,  of  course,  have  telephones  today.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  number  of  telephones  in  the  rural  areas 
we  serve  is  now  at  an  all-time  high.  But  many  other 
farmers  plan  to  have  telephones  after  the  war.  So  let's  see 
just  how  inexpensive  and  easy  it  will  be  for  these  others 
to  get  telephone  service  when  the  demands  of  war  ease 
up  and  enable  us  to  "resume  speed"  on  our  rural  de- 
velopment program. 

Take  a  typical  case  .  .  .  the  case  of  a  farm  (it  might  be 
yours)  that  is  close  to  telephone  lines,  and  on  which  the 
house  is  close  to  the  road.  The  majority  of  rural  families 
in  the  territory  we  serve  is  situated  like  this. 

Here  is  all  it  will  cost  this  farmer  to  get  telephone  service : 


1.  Service  Connection  Charge  .  •  $2.00^ 

2.  Local  Service  Rate $2.00^^ 

"^$2.25  in  some  exchanges,  near  big  cities. 
**This  varies,  it  might  be  $1.85,  $2.10,  or  $2.25. 


There  would  be  no  Highway  Construction  Charges. 
This  is  because  the  house  is  within  half  a  mile  of 
telephone  lines.  We  will  provide  highway  construction 
without  charge  up  to  2640  feet.  (It  used  to  be  1600  feet.) 

All  this,  of  course,  is  for  the  future.  Right  now,  we  can't 
build  new  lines,  enlarge  central  offices,  and  install  tele- 
phones. The  Army  and  the  Navy  need  all  manufacturing 
facilities  for  electronic  and  communications  equipment 
for  war. 


This  booklet,  just  off  the 
press,  gets  down  to  coses 
like  the  one  given  above. 
Eleven  different  coses  ore 
graphically  presented. 
Among  them  you  will 
almost  certainly  find  the 
one  that  applies  to  your 
farm.  i'O  write  for  your  free  copy  today,  either  to 
the  nearest  Bell  Telephone  Office  or  to  us  at  Dept.  B, 
1835    Arch    Street,    Philadelphia    3,    Pa. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
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Know  Your  Deputy 

THE  State  Deputy  has  an  important  function  in  Grange  work.     He  is 
held  responsible  for  the  grange  growth  in  his  district  and  is  expected  to 
assist  the  Subordinate  Grange  whenever  needed.     That  you  may  know 
the  deputy  in  your  district,  we  are  listing  below  the  names  of  all  the  deputies 
in  the  state. 


Name 

Address 

Jurisdiction 

J.  A.  Boak 

Hollidaysburg 

Deputy-at-large 

Kenzie    S.    Bagshaw 

New  Castle 

Deputy-at-large 

Rollin  J.  Cooper 

Gibson  la 

Allegheny  Co. 

Olenn  HUl 

Freeport 

Armstrong  Co. 

Bert  Caven 

Beaver  Falls 

Beaver  Co. 

John  Swartzwelder 

New  Enterprise 

Bedford  Co. 

Ployd  M.  Merkel 

Hamburg 

Berks  Co. 

Harry  R.  Owln 

R.    D.    No.   2,   Tyrone 

Blair  and  Huntingdon  Cos. 

Albert  E.  Madigan 

Towanda 

Bradford   and   Sullivan   Cos. 

Isaac  8.  Gross 

Plumsteadville 

fucks   Co. 

Prank  J.   Cooper 

R.  No.  3,  Slippery  Rock 

Butler  Co. 

E.  J.  Weise 

R.    D.,    Ashville 

Cambria  Co. 

W.  H.  Snyder 

Palmerton 

Carbon  and  Monroe  Cos. 

L.  E.  Biddle 

Bellefonte 

Centre  and  Clinton  Cos. 

J.  Edwin  Brown 

Nottingham 

Chester  and  Delaware  Cos. 

George  Henry 

New   Bethlehem 

Clarion   Co. 

J.  Welter  Hamer 

West  Decatur 

Clearfield   Co. 

Jack  Fairchild 

Berwick 

Columbia  and  Lower  Luzerne  Cos. 

Merle  A.  Porter 

Cambridge    Springs 

Crawford  Co. 

George  Wilson 

Mechanicsburg 

Cumberland    Co. 

John  Bioomgren 

W.   Main    St.,   Ridgway 

Elk  and  Forest  Cos. 

Rollo  McCray 

Waterford 

Erie  Co. 

Earl  Langley 

Union  town 

Fayette  Co. 

David    Brechblll 

R.  No.  7,  Chambersburg 

Franklin   Co. 

O.  E.  Gladfelter 

Three  Springs 

Fulton    Co. 

J.  Elmer  Dinsmore 

West  Flnley 

Greene  Co. 

James  I.  Henderson 

Indiana 

Indiana  Co. 

Beatty  H.  Dimit 

Indiana 

Jefferson   Co. 

G.   M.   Runkle 

Port  Royal 

Juniata  and  Mifflin  Cos. 

W.  H.  VanFleet 

R.  No.  2,  Clark  Summit 

Lackawanna   Co. 

John    M.    Bnickhart 

New  Holland 

Lancaster   Co. 

W.  H.  McCullough 

New   Galilee 

Lawrence   Co. 

Harry  Anspach 

R.  No.  1,  Jonestown 

Lebanon  and  Dauphin  Cos. 

Paul  S.  Meckley 

Neffs 

Lehigh  and  Northampton  Cos. 

John  Hildebrant 

R.   No.   2,   Dallas 

Upper    Luzerne    and    Southern    Wyom- 

ing Cos. 

C.  Bowman  Waltz 

Salladsburg 

Lycoming  Co. 

Elias  Smith 

Smethport 

McKean  Co. 

Albert  C.   Snyder 

Hadley 

Mercer  Co. 

Harold  Allebech 

Collegeville 

Montgomery  Co. 

Oscar  L.  Drumm 

Sunbury 

Montour,    Northumberland,    Snyder 
Union  Cos. 

and 

C.«E.  Treesler 

Newport 

Perry    Co. 

Charles   Roe 

Honesdale 

Pike  and  Wayne  Cos. 

Giles   Hauber 

Coudersport 

Potter  Co. 

John  J.   Konsavage 

Bamesvllle 

Schuylkill    Co. 

J.    B.   W.    Stufft 

Ralphton 

Somerset  Co. 

Walter  Hoppe 

Hop   Bottom 

Susquehanna  Co. 

Lynn   Williams 

Mansfield 

Tioga   Co. 

Norman  Rough 

Utica 

Venango  Co. 

E.   Leo  Johnson 

Youngsvllle 

Warren    Co. 

W.   L.   Newman 

R.  No.  1,  Claysvllle 

Washington    Co. 

D.   8.   Scholl 

R.   No.   1,   Belle  Vernon 

Westmoreland  Co. 

Harry  Baker 

Tunkhannock 

Wyoming  Co. 

Curyln   A.   Wenti 

Spring  Grove 

York   Co. 

Grange  Day 


THE    National   Grange   recommended   that   every    Subordinate    Grange 
should  set  aside  one  day  when  each  member  should  give  one  day's  time 

to  Grange  work.  It  was  originally  planned  for  the  month  of  February, 
but  many  Granges  in  Pennsylvania  were  "snowed  in"  all  through  the  month 
and  the  program  did  not  get  a  very  good  start. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  have  a  Grange  day  in  your  community.  Your  contri- 
bution may  follow  any  pattern  you  desire.  You  might  spend  the  day  repair- 
ing or  beautifying  the  Grange  hall  inside  or  out,  planting  trees,  organizing 
a  Juvenile  Grange  or  one  of  a  dozen  other  things  that  would  be  a  permanent 
monument  to  your  efforts. 

One  of  the  best  services  you  could  render  would  be  to  give  over  your 
day  to  securing  two  or  three  new  members  for  your  Grange.  The  National, 
State,  Pomona  and  Subordinate  Grange  is  on  the  job  for  its  membership 
every  day.    Each  of  us  can  well  afford  one  diy  in  Grange  service. 


Keep  Taxes  Down 

THREE  months  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and,  although  there  is  talk  of  adjournment  by  April 

21,  not  a  great  deal  his  been  actually  accomplished  as  this  is  written 
(April  5). 

Rural  people  generally  were  encouraged  by  the  emphasis  placed  on  real 
estate  tax  reduction  in  the  Governor's  message,  in  the  report  of  the  School 
Commission  and  elsewhere  some  months  ago,  but,  to  date,  no  legislation  has 
been  enacted,  and  very  little  proposed,  which  would  ease  that  particular  bur- 
den. A  large  part  of  the  tax  which  a  farmer  pays  on  his  real  estate  goes  to 
the  support  of  the  public  schools  and  to  the  upkeep  of  the  township  roads. 
To  reduce  road  taxes  and  still  have  good  township  roads,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  larger  portion  of  the  cost  thereof  be  drawn  from  State  funds.  Farmers 
pay  ^  large  amount  of  gasoline  taxes  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suggest  that  a  sufficient  amount  be  returned  to  townships  to  ade- 
quately care  for  the  roads  over  which  farm  products  travel  to  market  and 
supplies  return  to  the  farm.  Another  way  to  reduce  the  farm  tax  is  to  enact 
into  law  House  Bill  No.  205,  which  would  refund  to  the  farmer  the  tax  paid 
on  the  gasoline  used  in  his  tractor.  Tractors  working  in  the  field,  planting 
the  crops  to  feed  a  hungry  world,  are  not  wearing  out  highways  and  there 
is  no  excuse  to  tax  them  for  highway  purposes.  Pennnsylvania  is  prac- 
tically the  only  agriculturally  important  state  that  does  so. 

School  taxes  on  real  estate  consume  a  major  part  of  the  farmer's  tax 
dollar.  He  wants  good  schools  and  is  determined  to  have  them,  but  his  farm 
cannot  continue  to  pay  20  mills,  and  in  many  cases  more,  on  each  dollar 
of  valuation.  The  Grange  has  suggested  a  sales  tax  as  a  means  of  financing 
the  schools  in  the  amount  needed  above  a  5  mill  real  estate  tax,  but  we  want 
some  assurance  that  the  limit  will  be  5  mills  and  not  have  a  sales  or  other 
tax  added  to  what  is  already  being  paid. 

Among  the  1900  bills  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  few  are  more  im- 
portant than  real  estate  tax  reduction. 
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MONROE-PIKE  POMONA 

OPPOSES  SALARY  INCREASE 

The  Monroe-Pike  Pomona  Grange 
No.  64,  at  the  meeting  held  with  the 
Cherry  Valley  Grange  No.  1821,  on 
Saturday,  March  17,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution opposing  the  repeal  of  the  oleo- 
margarine laws  and  also  opposed  the 
bill  offered  by  State  Senator  M.  F. 
Crowe  which  would  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  Judges  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
body  adopted  resolutions  favoring 
House  Bill  No.  205  which  would  re- 
fund the  tax  on  gasoline  used  in  farm 
tractors,  also  the  bill  which  would 
return  to  townships,  cities  and  bor- 
oughs all  the  one  cent  emergency  gas- 
oline tax.  They  opposed  any  attempt 
to  do  away,  with  reading  the  Bible  in 
public  schools. 

There  were  more  than  50  farmers 
and  their  wives  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  afternoon  session  opened  by 
singing  "Work  for  the  Night  Is  Com- 
ing," followed  by  the  invocation  by 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Eppehimer,  pastor 
of  the  Cherry  Valley  Methodist 
church.  Frank  Thomas,  in  his  open- 
ing addess,  told  a  number  of  Irish 
stories  in  observance  of  Saint  Pat- 
rick's Day.  The  main  speaker  of  the 
afternoon  was  Rev.  Eppehimer  who 
dwelt  on  "The  Good  Samaritan"  and 
"Who  Is  Thy  Neighbor?"  He  em- 
phasized what  the  Grange  could  do 
for  youth  and  rural  education  in  an 
effort  to  bring  parents,  teachers  and 
school  children  closer  together. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Julia 
Mansbach,  presented  an  educational 
and  musical  program  after  which  a 
picnic  supper  was  served. 

Worthy  Master  Oscar  Praetorius 
presided  at  the  evening  session  when 
six  new  members  were  instructed  in 
the  Fifth  Degree.  There  were  two  ad- 
dresses. Howard  Davenport,  manager 
of  the  Stroudsburg  office  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  showed  pictures 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  in  ac- 
tion and  gave  an  address  on  rural 
telephone  service.  District  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  E.  C.  Pyle,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  fire  prevention  and  the 
r^ed  and  value  of  tree  planting. 


State  Deputy  William  H.  Snyder 
brought  greetings  from  the  Carbon 
County  Granges.  Others  who  spoke 
were  Frank  Buck,  Master  of  Big 
Creek  Grange,  Carbon  County ;  James 
Cyphers,  Master  of  Cherry  Valley 
Grange,  Walter  Hessler  and  William 
H.  Hessler,  Master  of  Hamilton 
Grange. 

The  next  Pomona  meeting  will  be 
at  Raymondskill  Valley  Grange,  Pike 
County,  on  June  16.  There  will  be 
an  afternoon  and  evening  meeting 
with  a  picnic  supper.  There  will  be 
a  good  Fifth  Degree  team  present  to 
confer  the  Degree  of  Pomona. 


WASHINGTON  CO.  GRANGE 
MAKING  GOOD  PROGRESS 

Laurel  Grange    No.    2029    is    the 
youngest     Grange     in     Washington 
County  but  it  is  establishing  for  it- 
self a  place  in  the  annals  of  Grange 
history. 

It  was  organized  March  23,  1944 
with  50  charter  members.  It  now  has 
a  membership  of  71,  many  of  whom 
are  young  people.  Albert  Donahoo,  a 
progressive  young  farmer,  was  elected 
Master  at  the  time  of  organization 
and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity. 

Last  September  twenty-two  mem- 
bers were  initiated  in  the  fifth  degree 
and  several  more  expect  to  receive  the 
degree  at  the  Pomona  meeting  next 
June.  Five  members  participated  in  a 
recent  Pomona  program  and  were 
commended  for  their  performance. 

Laurel  Grange  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  civic  affairs.  A  contribution 
was  made  to  the  United  War  Fund 
and  paper  and  tin  are  being  collected 
in  the  salvage  campaign.  Several 
members  helped  to  clear  the  debris 
resulting  from  the  cyclone  which 
struck  southwestern  Pennsylvania  last 
June. 

A  service  flag  recently  dedicated 
contains  three  stars.  Attendance  is 
good  and  much  interest  is  shown  in 
all  the  programs  and  activities.  Al- 
together the  work  of  the  past  year 
has  been  very  creditable  and  prospects 
are  good  for  even  better  results  in 
the  future. 


"TOMORROW'S  PEACE,"  AT 

WASHINGTON  POMONA 

yf,  G.  Mollenauer,  Charleroi  school 
man  and  member  of  a  prominent 
^aghington  County  family,  delivered 
the  keynote  address  at  the  evening 
session  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Washington  County  Pomona 
Grange  held  yesterday  in  the  YWCA 
auditorium  here.  The  three-session 
program  was  exceptionally  well  at- 
tended with  173  registered  for  the 
morning  session.  More  attended  the 
night  session  which  was  open  to  the 

public. 

Mr.  Mollenauer  stressed  the  fact 
that  peace  must  first  be  desired  and 
then  it  must  be  accepted,  in  develop- 
ing his  subject,  "Planting  Tomor- 
row's Peace." 

In  sketching  the  tragedies  of  war 
he  pointed  out  that  war  is  something 
of  our  own  making,  principally  by  a 
few  individuals  who  have  little  in- 
clination to  have  any  kind  of  partner- 
ship with  God  but  are  now  finding  out 
to  their  sorrow  that  those  who  trust 
in  God  as  a  partner  are  very  power- 
ful. To  emphasize  his  point  he  used 
the  Biblical  illustration  of  David  and 
Goliath. 

He  touched  upon  the  liquor  situ- 
ation, quoting  figures  to  show  the  ap- 
palling sums  expended  annually  in 
drink.  He  cited  that  liquor  bids  fair 
to  dominate  the  air  through  asking: 
"When  radio  advertising  reaches  the 
saturation  point  and  has  every  one 
drinking,  everyone  smoking  and  every- 
one going  to  the  movies,  'Will  that 
bring  peace  tomorrow'  ?" 

He  touched  upon  the  upward  trend 
of  divorces  and  broken  homes,  also 
the  juvenile  delinquency  problem 
which  is  always  an  aftermath  of  war. 
In  conclusion  he  pointed  to  the  im- 
portant place  the  schools  hold  in  edu- 
cating young  people  along  all  lines, 
and  declared: 

Churches  are  facing  chaos.  They 
may  be  well  built  and  they  may  be 
well  financed  but  they  are  lacking  in 
loyalty  of  membership  and  progress 
in  Christian  education.  Christian 
education  that  does  not  produce 
CHRISTIANS  is  neither  Christian- 
ity nor  education.  Approximately  60 
million  people  in  the  United  States 
are  outside  the  church  today. 

"There  will  always  be  trouble  until 
individuals,  one  by  one,  realize  their 
duty  and  do  their  part.  There  is 
bound  to  be  a  new  era  following  this 
war  and  its  leaders  should  be  those 
strong,  well  disciplined  people  who 
have  pledged  their  loyalty  to  some- 
thing higher  than  man  or  worldly 
things.  We  must  be  loyal  to  God  be- 
fore we  can  expect  peace." 

Mr.  Mollenauer,  who  was  graduated 
from  Washington  &  Jefferson  College, 
has  resided  in  Charleroi  since  1921. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and 
has  a  son,  Robert,  hospitalized  in  Eng- 
land after  participation  in  the  "Bel- 
gium Bulge"  suffering  from  frozen 
feet.  Mr.  Mollenauer's  complete  ad- 
dress will  be  published  later. 

'Kusical  Memories"  was  the  theme 
of  the  entertainment  program  pre- 
sented at  the  opening  of  the  evening 
session.  Members  of  seven  Granges 
sang  old  time  music  in  solos,  duets 
^nd  quartette  arrangements,  while 
3nd  other  larger  groups  pantomimed 
numbers  with  special  costuming  and 
lighting  effects. 

Pomona  Lecturer  Mrs.  R.  B.  Mc- 
^ary,  Eighty  Four,  R.  D.,  presided 
over  the  program  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing Grangers  participated:  North 
^trabane.  Pawnee,  Fallowfield,  Gin- 
^J  Hill,  Paris,  Laurel  and  Davis, 
^th  Mrs.  Harry  Davidson,  Jr. 

Morning  Session 
Pomona  Master  Harry  Cleaver 
called  the  Grange  to  order  promptly 


at  10  a.m.  with  the  singing  of  "Old 
Glory"  followed  by  routine  business. 
Master  Cleaver  presented  the  certif- 
icate of  honor  for  1944  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  to  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Martin  in  recognition  of  her  ef- 
ficient service. 

Reports  of  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer were  followed  by  appointment  of 
the  Home  Economics,  Legislative 
and  Educational  committees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Home  Economics — ^Mrs.  Harry  Hu- 
gus,  chairman;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Auld,  Mrs. 
Guy  Smith,  Miss  Eva  White,  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Paul  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Cleaver. 

Legislative — Charles  Hackney, 
.chairman ;  Ralph  Knestrick  and  Judge 
Roy  I.  Carson. 

Education — Miss  Gertrude  Grable, 
Mrs.  William  Truax  and  Mrs.  Clyde 
Whitfield. 

Reports  of  the  Grange  Fire  Insur- 
ance were  made  by  C.  M.  Rea  of 
Cross  Creek  Grange,  and  announce- 
ment was  made  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Grange  Fire  Insurance  Company  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  10,  at  1 :  30 
o'clock,  in  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  building, 
Uniontown. 

Emmett  Carson,  West  F  i  n  1  e  y 
Grange,  was  elected  and  installed  Po- 
mona chaplain.  George  P.  Shanks 
who  was  scheduled  to  give  morning 
greetings  was  unable  to  be  present  due 
to  illness. 

State  Deputy  W.  A.  Newman  of 
Buffalo  Grange,  gave  a  report  as 
did  Mrs.  W.  D.  Phillips,  county  nu- 
trition chairman,  stressing  balanced 
meals  and  victory  gardens. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hugus  reported  that 
the  Buffalo  Grange  closed  the  year 
with  a  record  of  100  per  cent  on  the 
score  sheet,  and  other  Granges  with  a 
record  of  90  per  cent  or  above  were: 
Jefferson,  Chestnut  Ridge,  Scenery 
Hill,  Pawnee,  Fallowfield,  North 
Strabane,  Washington,  Burgettstown, 
Claysville,  Prosperity,  Eureka,  West 
Pike  Run,  Miller's  Run,  Peters  Town- 
ship, West  Finley  and  Laurel. 

Afternoon  Session 

"Peace"  was  the  general  theme  of 
afternoon  devotion  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Clare  M.  White,  Cross  Creek  Grange, 
who  emphasized  requirements  for 
"Tomorrow's  Peace."  A  minute  of 
silent  prayer  was  offered  in  tribute  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Mcllvaine,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Ginger  Hill  Grange,  who 
was  buried  yesterday. 

"Three  to  be  Served"  was  -the  theme 
of  a  screen  picture,  a  film  story  of 
"Planting  Tomorrow's  Peace"  in 
which  labor,  capital  and  the  consumer 
were  principals. 

Entertainment  for  the  afternoon 
consisted  of  vocal  duets  by  Prosperity 
Grangers,  a  comedy  skit  and  readings. 
Vocal  duets  were  sung  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Lindley  with  Mrs.  Reed 
Chapman  accompanist ;  a  playlet 
"Two  Old  Maids  and  a  Tub"  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Walter  McNary  and 
Mrs.  William  Ziegler  with  William 
Orr  in  the  role  of  a  minister.  Read- 
ings were  given  by  Mrs.  Edith  Boak 
of  Miller's  Run  Grange  who  enter- 
tained with  two  clever  dialect  num- 
bers: "Rastus,  the  Pullman  Porter" 
and  "Aunt  Eliza  and  Her  Husbands." 

Ellwood  H.  Fulton,  county  exten- 
sion agent,  spoke  briefly  at  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  session. 


For  the  three  months  of  the  quar- 
ter ending  December  31st,  the  net 
membership  gain  of  Granges  through- 
out the  nation  exceeds  10,000. 


In  scores  of  Granges  a  war  bond 
and  stamp  selling  booth  is  set  up  at 
all  regular  meetings  and  sales  totals 
run  up  into  quite  startling  figures. 


Barn-Raising 

THIS  is  a  picture  of  a  man  building  a  barn.  As  in  everything 
man  builds,  the  first  step  is  thought.  Since  this  man  is 
thoughtful,  he  knows  he  is  building  more  than  a  barn. 

He  is  helping  to  build  a  bridge  of  boats  to  Bataan.  A  fleet  of 
B-29's  to  bomb  Tokyo.  A  battery  of  guns  to  batter  Berlin.  Trans- 
ports, tanks,  food,  all  the  vital  weapons  of  viaory,  now  while 
they're  needed. 

He  is  also  helping  to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  his  and  Amer- 
ica's future.  We're  all  one  economic  family  today.  Money  saved 
in  War  Bonds  by  each  American  helps  protect  every  American's 
future— by  preventing  inflation  and  insuring  postwar  prosperity. 

Money  saved  in  War  Bonds  buys  twice  .  .  .  victory  now,  pros- 
perity later.  Every  dollar  you  put  in  War  Bonds  hastens  the  end 
of  the  war.  Every  extra  day  of  war  makes  at  least  500  new  gold- 
star  mothers. 

And  money  in  the  bank  or  under  the  mattress  will  not  prevent 
that.  Think  it  over  and  decide  whether  you  "can  afford"  more 
Bonds.  Decide  whether  you  can  let  the  war  go  on  an  extra  min- 
ute, when  your  purchase  pf  War  Bonds  might  cut  it  short  just 
that  much. 

Then  think  of  the  future  America  can  enjoy  as  these  vast  re- 
serves of  War  Bonds  mature  through  the  postwar  years.  Think 
of  the  building  and  improvements,  the  advantages  for  your  chil- 
dren, the  pleasures  of  travel  or  annuity  for  old  age. 

Lending  is  just  as  essential  as  fighting— but  a  lot  easier.  Buy 
more  and  bigger  Bonds,  now! 


This  is  an  official  U.S.  Treasury  advertisement —prepared  under 
auspices  of  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hakes, 
Mansfield. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


A  HOUSE  THAT  IS  LOVED 

A  house  that  is  loved  has  a  trodden 
path 
That  leads  to  an  open  door; 
Within  is  the  laughter  of  children's 
play, 
And  toys  on  the  littered  floor. 

A  house  that  is  loved  holds  a  moth- 
er's smile 
And  a  father's  side  by  side, 
And  in  the  years,  with  the  children 
grown, 
Its  arms  are  still  open  wide. 


HOSPITALITY  A  KEYNOTE 

TO  SUCCESS 

Your  State  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee for  1945  again  asks  every 
Home  Economics  Committee  of  each 
subordinate  grange  to  be  responsible 
for  creating  an  atmosphere  of  warmth 
and  friendliness  among  our  members 
and  for  promoting  a  better  spirit  of 
hospitality  in  the  grange,  than  ever 
before. 

We  are  only  afforded  a  few  hours 
of  grange  sociability  each  month  and 
in  that  short  time,  no  visitor  within 
your  gates  should  be  neglected  or  per- 
mitted to  feel  like  a  stranger.  Make 
your  grange  the  sociable  grange. 

Your  committee  should  not  only 
meet  and  greet  guests  as  they  enter 
the  hall,  but  should  see  that  they  are 
comfortable  during  their  stay  and 
that  they  are  made  a  part  of  the  group 
during  the  social  hour.  Introduce 
them  to  members  other  than  on  your 
Home  Economics  Committee.  Have 
a  good  old  hand-shaking  time.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  members  of  the 
Home  Economics  Committee  to  be 
seated  near  the  inner  gate  and  thus 
be  near  enough  to  all  visitors,  who 
may  arrive  late,  to  welcome  and  seat 
them  without  much  disturbance  dur- 
ing the  business  meeting. 

If  a  spelling  bee  is  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, or  a  game  is  used  during  the 
recreational  period,  or  suggestions  are 
asked  for  good  of  the  Order,  make 
sure  your  Master  or  Lecturer  asks  the 
visitors  to  participate.  Give  them  a 
chance  to  accept  or  delcine.  Make 
them  feel  a  part  of  your  meeting. 

Then  too,  be  courteous  enough  to 
ask  all  your  visitors  to  return.  Cour- 
tesy pays  in  every  grange.  As  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  said,  "Life  is  not  so 
short  but  that  there  is  always  time 
enough  for  courtesy." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  little 
courtesies  the  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittees may  consider  and  you  can 
probably  think  of  many  more.  Just 
watch  the  grange  grow  where  hospi- 
tality is  considered  an  important 
phase  of  grange  procedure.  Hospi- 
tality is  the  keynote  to  success. 

Meet    your    neighbor   with    a   hand- 
clasp. 
The  Patron's  Grip  we  recommend. 
It  means  more  than  just  a  greeting. 
And  he'll  know  you  are  his  friend. 
Introduce  him  to  your  members. 
Make  his  stay  a  blessedness 
And  you'll  find  that  Hospitality 
Is  the  Keynote  to  Success. 


KITCHEN  TIPS 

By  Anna  Wehr 

Valley  Orange  No.  1880,  Montgomery 
County 

The  topic  "Kitchen  Tips"  covers 
quite  a  large  subject  so  I'll  limit  it  to 
the  actual  planning  of  a  scientifically 
arranged  kitchen  which  will  bring 
freedom  from  wasted  energy  and 
wasted  time.  Since  the  average  woman 
spends  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in 
the  kitchen,  it  should  be  made  into 
the  most  cheerful  room  in  the  house. 
It  should  be  planned  with  the  follow- 
ing factors  in  mind:  convenience, 
cleanliness  and  cheerfulness. 

First,  let's  consider  Convenience. 
Whether  it  is  simply  a  rearrangement 
of  equipment  or  an  entirely  new  kit- 
chen, units  should  be  grouped  to- 
gether in  order  to  save  time  and  steps. 
Two  of  the  most  popular  arrange- 
ments are  the  IT  shape  and  the  L 
shape  which  allow  the  other  sections 
to  be  used  for  dining  purposes.  Food 
storage  and  preparations  for  food 
should  make  up  one  unit;  food  cook- 
ing another  and  sink  and  dishwash- 
ing center  should  make  up  the  third 
unit.  Continuous  counter  surface 
with  sufficient  storage  space  below 
rather  than  cupboards  built  to  the 
ceiling  are  indeed  an  improvement 
over  the  kitchens  of  our  grandmother's 
day.  All  the  electrical  appliances 
which  are  used  frequently  should  be 
within  a  moment's  reach  and  suffi- 
cient electrical  outlets  conveniently 
located. 

Second  factor  Cleanliness.  To  in- 
sure easy  cleaning  a  kitchen  should 
be  painted  with  a  good  washable 
enamel.  Overall  floor  covering  of  lin- 
oleum extending  several  inches  up  the 
side  wall  with  rounded  corners  all  aid 
the  housewife  in  quick  and  easy  clean- 
ing. Working  areas  and  counter  tops 
should  also  be  covered  with  linoleum 
or  something  durable. 

Third  factor  Cheerfulness.  It  has 
been  discovered  in  war  plants  that 
production  has  actually  increased  in 
cases  where  the  interior  has  been 
changed  from  a  dark,  drab  color  to 
that  of  a  brighter  shade  that  is  pleas- 
ant and  soothing  to  the  eyes.  This 
change  acted  as  a  boost  to  morale  and 
therefore  the  idea  can  be  extended  to 
the  home  in  order  to  overcome  kitchen 
drudgery.  Then  too,  if  the  kitchen  is 
used  for  dining  purposes,  a  cheerful 
looking  atmosphere  does  wonders  in 
lifting  one's  spirits.  Of  course,  time 
passes  on  and  with  it  industry  is  pro- 
ducing newer  and  better  modern 
methods  of  enlightening  household 
tasks  and  with  this  in  mind,  we  are 
re-anxiously  awaiting  the  post  war 
kitchen  which  will  be  every  woman's 
dream  come  true. 


WHAT  IS  CHARM? 

Charm  is  the  measure  of  attraction's 

power 
To  chain  the  fleeting  fancy  of  an  hour 
And  rival   all  the  spell  of  Beauty's 

dower. 

A  subtle  grace  of  heart  and  mind  that 

flows 
With  tactful  sympathy;  the  sweetest 

rose. 
If  not  the  fairest;  that  the  garden 

knows. 

A  quick  responsiveness  in  word  and 

deed, 
A  dignity  and  stateliness  at  need, 
The  will  to  follow  or  the  art  to  lead. 

She  to  whom  this  most  gracious  gift 

is  known 
Has  life's  great  potent  factor  for  her 

own 
And  rules  alike  the  cottage  and  the 

throne. 

— Louisa  Carroll  Thomas. 


"I  wish  I  could,"  sighed  the  overly 
stout  lady  ruefully,  as  she  gazed  on 
the  sign  in  a  grocery  store,  reading: 
-  "Give  your  fat  to  Uncle  Sam." 


EASTER 

I  got  me  flowers  to  straw  Thy  way, 
I  got  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree ; 
But  Thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day. 
And  brought'st  Thy  sweets  along  with 
Thee. 

Yet  though  my  flowers  be  lost,  they 

say 
A  heart  can  never  come  too  late; 
Teach  it  to  sing  Thy  praise  this  day. 
And  then  this  day  my  life  shall  date. 

Oeorge  Herbert,  1593-1632. 


FASHION  SIGNIFICANCES 

By  Jennie  Cox 

There  is  every  evidence  that  fash- 
ion is  coming  into  an  era  of  greater 
simplicity.  The  mood  has  impulse 
from  the  Government  orders  limiting 
style  and  fabrics;  it  has  reflection  in 
the  attitude  of  many  customers  who 
think  in  terms  of  looking,  fresh  and 
neat,  and  shy  at  being  over  dressed. 

Choose  a  suit  for  casual  wear.  Don't 
forget,  you  can  make  it  as  sporty  or 
as  dressy  as  you  like.  For  morning 
wear  a  tailored  classic  shirt,  hat  and 
walking  shoes  carrying  tailored  bag 
and  gloves.  For  afternoon  blossom 
out  in  fanciful  accessories.  Just  for 
the  frill  of  it  you  might  choose  a  fluffy 
sheer  dickey,  oblong  corde  box  bag, 
soft  gloves  and  sling  pumps.  White 
is  always  good,  but  colors  rate  high, 
but  choose  them  correctly. 

The  smooth  look  is  gaining  and  sev- 
eral dressmakers  are  molding  the 
body  in  fabric  to  give  almost  a  sculp- 
tured look.  Jersey  is  in  the  lead  in 
all  the  gay  and  interesting  prints. 
Small  patterns  in  conversation  prints 
on  dark  back-grounds  are  favorite, 
but  they  can  be  large  and  splashy  also. 
Many  two  colored  effects,  blouse  of 
print,  skirt  of  plain  crepe.  Leading 
shades  are  lime,  shocking  pink,  fus- 
chia,  gold,  aqua  and  blue. 

For  the  print  dress  don  a  pastel 
casual  coat  and  use  accessories  to 
match  predominating  color  in  dress. 

One  cannot  say  too  much  about  ac- 
cessories this  year  for  they  really  are 
tops.  For  the  head  flattering  fancies. 
Woman  will  go  without  many  things, 
but  not  without  smart  hats.  She 
wants  what  she  wants,  when  she 
wants  it,  and  she  will  be  able  to  find 
it  this  season.  If  she  isn't  looking  for 
a  hat,  perhaps  a  fancy  comb,  a  bow 
knot  or  clip. 

The  new  bare  arm  dress  calls  for 
more  jewelry.  The  dog  collar  and 
bracelet  with  pearl  motifs  in  delicate 
colors  on  black  velvet  tubular  cord 
will  be  an  item  you  cannot  do  with- 
out. The  matching  bag,  glove  and  hat 
idea  is  good  and  seems  to  be  better 
than  ever  this  season,  even  belts  and 
shoes  are  included. 

Gloves  make  the  perfect  outfit, 
whether  it  be  the  shortie  for  a  suit  or 
the  longer  soft  type  for  dressy  occa- 
sions. Camelia  pink,  fuschia,  lime- 
light followed  by  navy  and  white 

Your  hands  talk,  so  choose  your  gloves 
well. 


And  you're  sick  of  standing  around  j 

in  a  line,  you  say — well  that's  just  I 

fine. 
So  am  I  sick  of  the  sun  and  the  heat 

and  I'm  sick  of  the  feel  of  my  ach- 
ing feet. 
And  I'm   sick   of  the   mud   and  the 

jungle   flies,   and   I'm   sick  of  the 

stench  when  the  night  mists  rise, 
And  I'm  sick  of  the  siren's  wailing 

shriek,  and  I'm  sick  of  the  groan? 

of  the  wounded  and  weak. 
And   I'm   sick   of   the   sound   of  the 

bomber's  dive,  and  I'm  sick  of  see- 

ing  the  dead  alive. 
I'm  sick  of  the  roar  and  the  noise  and 

the  din,  I'm  sick  of  the  taste  of  food 

from  a  tin. 
And  I'm  sick  of  the  slaughter — I'm 

sick  to  my  soul,  and  I'm  sick  of 

playing  a  killer's  role, 
I'm  sick  of  blood  and  of  death  and 

the  smell,  and  I'm  even  sick  of  my 

self  as  well. 
But  I'm  sicker  still  of  a  tyrant's  rule. 

and  conquered  lands  where  the  wild 

beasts  drool. 
And  I'm  cured  darned  quick  when  I 

think  of  the  day  when  all  this  hell 

will  be  out  of  the  way. 
And  the  pain  of  this  day  won't  have 

been  in  vain,  if  the  lights  of  the 

world  can  blaze  again, 
And  things  can  be  as  they  were  be- 
fore, and  kids  can  laugh    in    the 

streets  once  more. 
When  the  fascist  flags  are  dipped  and 

furled,  and  God  can  look  down  on 

a  peaceful  world. 


ODE  TO  HOMEFRONTERS 

So  you're  sick  of  the  way  the  coun- 
try's run,  and  you're  sick  of  the  way 
the  rationing's  done, 


RECIPES 

Plain  French  Dressing 

V2  cup  olive  oil 
3       tablespoons  vinegar  or  lemon 

Vi  teaspoon  mustard 

V2  teaspoon  paprika 

y2  teaspoon  salt 
1      teaspoon  sugar  (if  desired) 

Put  all  ingredients  in  a  covered  jar 
and  shake  until  mixture  is  thick. 
Keep  in  icebox. 

Onion  French  Dressing 

3      teaspoons  sugar 
3      teaspoons  salt 

3  teaspoons  mustard  (scant) 

1  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  scraped  onion 
18  tablespoons  olive  oil 

4  tablespoons  lemon 
4  tablespoons  vinegar 

Mix  dry  ingredients  and  add  dwp 
by  drop  the  olive  oil  beating  all  the 
while.  Then  add  vinegar  and  lemoi 
and  onion. 

Tomatoes  with  Cottage  Cheesi 

Peel  and  scoop  out  centers  of  toin«- 
toes.  Turn  upside  down  and  drain- 
Then  dredge  with  salt  and  pepper  tc 
taste  and  fill  with  cottage  cheese, 
which  has  been  mixed  with  create, 
salt  and  paprika.  Then  fill  with  cbtI- 
ar,  place  on  shredded  lettuce  and  pon' 
over  it  onion  french  dressing. 

Sweet  Potato  Bunnies 

3  cups    (about    1^/2    lb.)    cookai 

sweet  potatoes 

Salt  and  pepper 
2       tablespoons  butter 

Seedless  raisins 
6       tablespoons  sugar 
2      tablespoons  molasses 
6      tablespoons  water 
2       teaspoons  butter 

Mash  the  cooked  potatoes  with  sa^ 
pepper  and  2  tablespoons  butter.  Mea'' 
ure  Ya  cup  for  each  bunny. 

For  the  body  form  a  large  ball ;  fo' 
head  a  medium  ball;  for  tail  a  ti^^ 
ball ;  for  ears  two  grooved  cone  shap 
pieces. 

Fasten  tail  to  body  with  toothpic* 
With  two  toothpicks  fasten  head  0^ 
posite  tail  leaving  ^/^  inch  of  tootl 


picks  protruding  above  head ;  use  this 
for  attaching  ears.     Use  raisin  bits 

for  eyes. 

Combine  sugar,  molasses,  water  and 
butter  in  a  saucepan ;  bring  to  a  boil. 
Pour  over  bunnies  in  a  baking  dish 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  450°  F  15 
minutes  basting  several  times.  Serve 
immediately.  Makes  about  8  bun- 
nies. 

STATE  CONTEST  ON 

HOME  ACCESSORIES 

A  State  Contest  on  Home-made  Ac- 
cessories will  be  conducted  by  the 
Home  Economics  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange.  The  articles  will  be 
judged  first  at  the  Subordinate 
Grange  and  the  one  best  group  of 
three  accessories  will  be  sent  to  the 
Pomona.  One  entry  of  a  group  of 
three  from  each  Subordinate  will  be 
judged  at  the  Pomona  Meeting,  and 
the  best  one  sent  to  the  State  Meet- 
ing in  December.  This  is  a  State 
Contest,  one  entry  only  of  a  group  of 
three  articles  will  be  received  from 
each  Pomona  for  the  State  Contest. 

Three  articles  only  from  the  list 
below  will  constitute  one  exhibit.  Ex- 
hibits containing  more  than  three  will 
not  be  accepted  at  the  Subordinate, 
Pomona  or  State  Contest. 

Dickey  Scarf 

Belt  Hat 

Buckle  and  Buttons  Gloves 

Lapel  Pin  Bag  or  Cover  for  Bag 

Exhibits  will  be  judged  according 
to  the  following  score : 

Score  Card  for  Accessories 

A.  Color,  design,  good  taste,  35.  B. 
Suitability  of  article  to  its  intended 
use,  30.  C.  Value  of  article  in  rela- 
tion to  the  quality  of  material  used, 
(10  points)  and  time  spent  in  mak- 
ing it,  (10  points),  20.  D.  Workman- 
ship, 15.    Total  100. 

This  Score  will  be  explained  more 
in  detail,  in  the  next  issue  of  Grange 
News. 

The  following  prizes  will  be  award- 
ed at  the  State  Meeting  in  December : 

First  prize,  $10,00;  Second  prize, 
$7.00;  Third  prize,  $5,00;  Fourth 
prize,  $2.00;  Fifth  prize,  $1.0©. 

The  State  Committee  hoi)e8  that 
every  Subordinate  Home  Economics 
Committee  will  have  their  Grange 
enter  the  Contest. 


MYSELF 


I  have  to  live  with  myself  and  so 

I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know. 

I  don't  want  to  stand  in  the  setting 

sun 

And  hate  myself  for  the  things  I've 

done. 

I  don't  want  to  keep  on  a  closet  shelf 

A  lot  of  secrets  about  myself. 
And  fool  myself  as  I  come  and  go. 
Into  thinking  that  nobody  else  will 
know 
The  kind  of  man  I  really  am, 
I  don't  want  to  dress  in  sham. 

A  want  to  go  out  with  my  head  erect. 

I  want  to  deserve  all  men's  respect. 
And  then  in  this  struggle  for  fame 
and  pelf, 

I  want  to  be  able  to  like  myself. 
A  have  to  live  with  myself  and  so 

I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know. 

.  A  young  city  girl  spent  a  few  days 
'II  the  country.  When  she  saw  some 
^jves  run  across  the  pasture,  she 
cried  I 

Oh,  what  pretty  cowletsi" 


'Tes, 


miss,"   drawled   the   farmer. 


/nems  pretty,  but  them's  not  cow- 
'ets;  them's  bullets." 

Remove  the  bone  from  a  fresh 
'oasted  ham  and  press  into  a  loaf  pan. 
^^e  meat  can  be  cut  into  neat  slices. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER? 

From  Bedford  Gazette 

(This  poem,  written  by  a  group  of 
wounded  soldiers  somewhere  in  an 
Army  hospital  in  England,  was  sub- 
mitted by  Pfc.  Jimmy  Tritt,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tritt,  South 
Richard  St.  Pfc.  Tritt,  who  was  also 
hospitalized  in  England  for  wounds 
received  in  action  in  France  last  June 
6,  has  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States.) 

Have  you   ever   ducked   a   whistling 

shell. 
Seen  your  buddies  shot  to  Hell, 
Dodged  the  shrapnel  high  and  wide. 
Laid  in  wagon  tracks  to  hide 
From   a   Jerry  plane  that's   strafing 

low 
While  you  cussed  the  dirty  so  and  so  ? 

Have  you  ever  slept  on  the  ground, 

my  friend. 
In   clothes  you've   worn   for   months 

on  end; 
And   shivered   and   shook  the   whole 

night  through 
And  had  for  your  breakfasts  a  can 

of  stew? 
Stew,  I  have  to  laugh  at  that ; 
For  half  of  it's  carrots  and  half  is  fat. 

Did  you  ever  stand  guard  in  the  dark 
of  night 

And  never  show  even  a  little  light? 

Suppose  you  could  smoke,  that 
wouldn't  help; 

Your   matches  won't   light. 

Your  SOX  with  no  toes  nor  heels  are 
the    cats 

And  look  like  a  pair  of  Jack  Ben- 
ny's   spats. 

Have  you  ever  slushed  in  mud  that's 
knee  high? 

Have  you  ever  heard  bombs  as  they 
stream  from  the  sky? 

Did  a  General  tell  you  with  murder- 
ous tone, 

"We'll  spill  lots  more  blood  before 
we  get  home?" 

And  you  know  this  is  right,  you 
know  this  business  of  killing. 

But  it  may  be  your  blood  he's  think- 
ing of  spilling. 

Did  you  shave  twice  a  month  in  an 
old  steel  hat? 

But  I  don't  believe  civilians  will  be- 
lieve you  at  that. 

When  you  lie  down  at  night  do  your 
thoughts  ever  roam 

And  again  find  yourself  dreaming  of 
home? 

Of  Mother  and  Dad  and  Sweetheart 
so  dear. 

Of  Sisters  and  Brothers  and  a  cold 
glass  of  beer? 

Do  you  ever  live  your  own  private 
life 

And  settle  down  with  your  sweet  lov- 
ing wife? 

Or  do  you  long  to  see  action,  life  in 
the  raw 

And  all  the  glory  and  triumphs  of 
war? 

Do  you  still  say.  Boy,  I  wish  I  were 
there, 

Killing  the  Germans  and  doing  my 
share  ? 

Now  all  of  these  things  I've  men- 
tioned to  you 

I  doubt  very  much  you've  ever  been 
through. 

But  if  you  think  you  are  courageous, 
and  know  not  a  fear 

You're  the  type  of  guy  we  need  over 
here. 

If  you'd  hop  on  a  boat,  or  a  dough- 
boy would  be 

Come  on  over  here  and  trade  places 
with  me.  — The  Boys. 


Buy  More  Bonds 


Nearly  one-third  of  the  93,000  per- 
sons killed  by  accidents  in  1942  in  the 
United  States,  were  killed  in  home 
accidents,  and  approximately  one-half 
of  the  9,000,000  suffering  disabling 
injuries  were  injured  in  their  homes. 


A  chicken  fancier  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: "Something  is  wrong  with 
my  chickens.  Every  morning  when  I 
come  out  I  find  two  or  three  lying  on 
the  ground  cold  and  stiff  with  their 


feet  in  the  air.    Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter?" 

After  a  little  while  she  received  the 
following  reply:  "Dear  Madam:  Your 
chickens  are  dead." 


To  clean  a  metal  sponge,  first  wash 
with  soap  and  water  and  rinse  in  a 
solution  of  salt  and  vinegar. 


Why  is  it  necessary  to  shorten  the 
tails  of  men's  shirts  when  the  tax  col- 
lector will  soon  take  the  whole  thing? 


Our  Fashion  and  Paiiern  Deparimeni 


AU  pattsms  15c.  aaeh  In  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 

2596     -  3738 


3831 


3792 


2547 — Jumpers  are  so  versatile.  This  one  Is 
particularly  nice  and  boasts  the 
smart  extended  shoulder.  The  long, 
slim  lines  will  do  wonders  for  your 
flgure.  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  16, 
Jumper,  2%  yds.  39-in..  1^  yds. 
54-ln. ;  blouse,   l]i  yds.  39-ln. 

2696 — Such  a  practical  little  brunch  coat  In 
the  popular  wrap-around  style.  Can 
be  made  in  either  the  short  or  long 
version.  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  36, 
3%  yds.  35-in.  ;  long  version,  4^4 
yds.  39-in. 

2813 — For  prettiness  in  the  kitchen  have 
this  charming  little  apron  with  un- 
usual teapot  applique  on  the  pocket. 
Cut  in  one  size.  Only  one  yard  Sr, 
or  39-in. ;  ruffling  3  yds.  Applique 
included. 

3738 — A    dependable   addition    to   any    ward- 
robe is  the  tailored  shirtwaist  dress. 
Wear  it  now,  under  your  coat,  late 
everywhere.      Sizes   14  to  48.      Size 
36,  3%  yds.  39-ln.  fabric. 

3838 — The  two-piece  dress  is  the  fashion  fa- 
vorite of  any  season.  This  one  is 
softly  tailored   and   designed  to  fit. 


Sizes  14  to  46. 
39-in.  fabric. 


Size  36,  3%   yds. 


2845 — Youthful  charm  of  this  gay  little 
dirndl  will  make  you  want  It.  Ruf- 
fling around  the  neck  and  on  the 
pockets  give  it  a  gala  look.  Sizes 
9,  10,  11,  12,  14.  16,  18.  Size  16. 
314  y<l8.  39-in.  fabric;  1^  yds. 
ruffling. 

3792 — Girls  will  love  this  two-piecer.  It 
has  a  wonderful  pleated  skirt ;  the 
Jacket  is  so  nice  with  ric  rac.  Sizes 
8  to  16.  Size  12,  3^4  yds.  39-in.; 
2%  yds.  ric  rac. 

27"8 — For  your  active  little  youngster  a 
sturdy  playsuit  is  a  necessity.  He 
may  need  both  the  long  and  short 
version.  Applique  is  Included. 
Sizes  2,  4  6,  and  8.  Size  4,  full 
length.  1%  yds.  35  or  39-ln.: 
shorter,  1  yd.  35  or  39-in. ;  blouse. 
1  yd.  35-in. 

3887 — Little  girls  will  adore  a  Jumper,  espe- 
cially this  one  with  the  cunning 
duck  applique  that  forms  the 
pockets.  She  can  button  it  on  her- 
self. Sizes  2.  4.  6.  and  8.  8is«  4, 
1%  yds.  35-in.;  blouse,  1%  yds. 
36-in. 


The  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK,  containing  175  pattern  designs  of  smart  clothes  for  all 
ages,  all  occasions,  all  sizes;  beautifully  Illustrated  In  color.     Price  15c  a  copy. 


A  ddress,  giving  number  and  size : 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GRANGE  NEWS 


April,  1945 


OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


'Spring,   with   that   nameless  pathos 

in  the  air 
Which  dwells  in  all  things  fair — 
Spring,   with   her  golden  suns  and 

silver  rain. 
Is  with  us  once  again." 

*And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 
And  the  whitethroat  huilds,  and  all 

the  swallows; 
And  my  blossomed  pear  tree  in  the 

hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the 

clover 
Blossoms  mnd  dewdrops" 


"April  is  a  careless  montli, 
Free  with  tears  and  laughter. 
Sends  the  golden  sun  to  smile 
While  rain  drops  patter  after. 

^'Coaxes  out  the  baby  flowers, 
Smiles  them  into  growing. 
Then,  with  teasing  in  her  eyes, 
Sends  the  snow  a-blowing. 

"After  all  the  winter  months, 
Cold,  severe,  and  haughty, 
April  seems  a  little  minx 
Laughing-eyed  and  naughty." 

The  first  week  in  May  is  Child 
Health  Week;  here  is  a  little  health 
play  for  little  children  that  doesn't 
take  any  costuming,  or  any  rehears- 
als: 

First  child  comes  in  carrying  a 
large  American  flag. 

^'Though  we  are  little  children. 
Not  very  great,  or  bright, 
We  want  to  serve  our  country 
With  all  our  strength  and  might." 

Second  child  comes  in  wearing  pa- 
jamas. He  stops  to  give  a  big  yawn 
and  stretch. 

"If  we  would  serve  our  country 
I  think  we'd  do  it  best 
By  keeping  strong  and  healthy 
By  getting  sleep  and  rest. 
Eleven    hours    of    sleeping    is    just 

enough  for  me; 
It  keeps  me  bright  and  cheerful  and 

happy  as  can  be." 

Third  child  (Carrying  large  bath 
towel,  soap,  comb  and  brush.) 

"To  be  a  healthy  citizen 
I  must  keep  fresh  and  neat; 
My  hair  well  brushed,  my  nails  all 

clean. 
To  make  my  day  complete. 
And  though  I'm  tired  from  work  or 

play, 
At  night  I'll  need  a  tubbing; 
So  I  shall  get  my  brush  and  soap 
And  do  a  lot  of  scrubbing." 

Fourth  child  (Carrying  a  big  bottle 
of  milk.) 

**For  energy  to  run  and  play 
I'll  eat  some  cereal  every  day. 
A  glass  of  milk  at  every  meal 
And  then  how  fine  I'll  always  feel. 
Some  vegetables,  some  fruit  and  jam 
Explain  how  well  I  always  am." 

Fifth  child  (Carrying  tooth  brush 
and  tooth  paste.) 

"Our  teeth  are  nice  to  look  at 
If  they  are  clean  and  white, 
So  I  shall  brush  mine  daily; 
Each  morning  and  at  night. 
I'll  go  to  see  my  dentist 
And  eat  what  mother  serves 
And  then  I'll  have  the  teeth 
A  healthy  boy  deserves." 
(smiles  broadly,  showing  teeth) 

Sixth*  child  (Comes  in  carrying 
book,  seats  himself  by  a  good  reading 
light.) 

"To  save  my  eyes  and  help  my  sight 
I'll  always  read  by  proper  light 


I  will  not  read  when  lying  down 
Or  when  I'm    riding    through    the 
town." 
Seventh  child  (Walks  across  stage 
with  a  book  on  his  head,  removes  it 
and  recites.) 

"I  watch  my  posture  while  I  talk, 
And  while  I  stand  or  sit  or  walk. 
A  soldier's  back  is  straight  and  fine 
His  chest  is  out — and  so  is  mine." 
Eighth     child      (Carrying     tennis 

racket,  ball  and  glove.) 

"I  like  to  play  a  dozen  games 
I  like  to  climb  and  run, 
I  like  to  skate  and  hike  and  swim. 
For  all  of  these  are  fun. 

And  exercise  will  keep  me  fit 
And  so  I  try  each  day 
To  go  outside  a  good  long  while 
To  romp  and  run  and  play. 

Inside  while  we  are  sleeping 
We  raise  a  window  high. 
If  we  are  strong  and  healthy 
These  are  the  reasons  why." 

(All  together  repeat) 
"If  we  are  strong  and  healthy 
These  are  the  reasons  why." 

(All  together  sing  to  the  tune  of 
"Jingle  Bells") 

"Watch  your  food 
Watch  your  walk 
Check  your  sleep  and  play. 
Keep  your  health 
Keep  your  health. 
It  will  surely  pay." 
(Adapted  from  the  play,  "How  We 
Serve"  in  The  Grade  Teacher.) 


"8.  To  have  more  publicity  for  Ju- 
venile granges,  both  in  local  and 
grange  papers,  during  1945. 

"9.  Have  a  Juvenile  Picnic  for  the 
entire  county. 

"10.  To  make  a  scrapbook  of  Juven- 
ile program  material  and  suggestions 
to  be  kept  as  property  of  that  par- 
ticular grange. 

"Pleasant  Hill  Juvenile  Grange  No. 
227,  of  which  I  am  matron,  has  been 
studying  parliamentary  law,  review- 
ing the  secret  work  of  the  grange,  and 
planned  for  their  Mother's  Day  pro- 
gram to  be  given  the  first  meeting  in 
May.  We  want  to  drill  a  team  to 
give  the  Juvenile  degree  at  our  grange 
during  June.  They  were  all  very  in- 
terested in  all  the  aims  for  1945,  when 
I  read  them  the  other  night  at  our 
regular  meeting.  They  divided  into 
two  teams  to  work  to  raise  our  per- 
centage of  attendance  and  to  bring  in 
more  new  members.  The  losing  team 
has  to  treat  the  winning  team. 

"Here  are  some  poems  which  I  have, 
which  you  may  like  to  pass  along  to 
other  matrons  and  juveniles." 


AMONG  OUR  JUVENILES 

We  had  an  unusually  interesting 
letter  from  Miss  Helen  E.  Workley, 
Juvenile  Deputy  for  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, which  I  am  glad  to  share  with  you. 
You  will  surely  get  some  ideas  from 
their  1945  program.  Miss  Workley 
also  sent  some  poems  and  stories  that 
she  thought  you  might  like  to  use  on 
your  programs.  We  deeply  appreciate 
this  kind  of  help,  and  hope  that  many 
Deputies  and  Matrons  will  follow  suit. 

"We  had  an  unusually  interesting 
Matrons'  meeting  at  the  Officers' 
meeting  at  Liberty  Grange  on  March 
1,  1945.  The  meeting  had  first  been 
planned  for  February  1,  but  due  to 
the  weather,  was  postponed.  Of  the 
eight  Juvenile  granges  in  Lawrence 
County,  sev«n  matrons  were  present. 
They  are  very  enthusiastic  and  full  of 
ideas  to  make  this  a  good  year  for  the 
Juveniles. 

"A  list  of  Juvenile  grange  aims  for 
Lawrence  County  granges  for  1945 
follows : 

"1.  Every  member  take  part  in  the 
National  project  of  Victory  Gardens. 

"2.  Victory  Garden  work  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  exhibit  in  the  fall. 

"3.  Improve  Juvenile  rooms.  Make 
them  more  attractive. 

"4.  To  use  various  ways  to  build  up 
the  Juvenile  treasuries,  such  as  penny 
march  each  evening;  make  things  to 
sell,  and  so  forth. 

"5.  Instead  of  Bible  reading  as  used 
upstairs  before  Chaplains'  prayer,  to 
learn  Bible  verses  to  repeat  together. 

"6.  Juveniles — to  prepare  two  pro- 
grams during  the  year  for  the  Sub- 
ordinate grange. 

"7.  Scrapbooks  about  Victory  Gar- 
dens and  farm  products  and  interests 
to  be  made.  Making  of  posters. 
These  things,  either  to  be  kept  for 
grange,  or  to  be  sent  to  children's 
wards  in  hospitals,  or  to  orphanages. 


THE  FELLOW  THAT  YOUR 
MOTHER  THINKS  YOU  ARE 

While  walking  down  a  crowded  city 
street  the  other  day 
I  heard  a  little  urchin  to  a  com- 
rade turn  and  say — 

"Say  Jimmie,  you  know,  I'd  be  happy 
as  a  clam. 
If  I  only  was  the  feller  that  me 
Mudder  tinks  I  am, 
She  tinks  I  am  a  wonder  and  knows 
her  little  lad 
Would  never  mix  mid  nuthin'  that 
was  ugly,  mean,  or  bad. 
I  often  sit  an'  tink  how  nice  it  would 
be — gee  whiz, 
If  a  feller  was  de  feller  that  his 
Mudder  tinks  he  is." 

So  my  friends,  be  yours  a  life  of  toil 
or  undiluted  joy 
You  still  can  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  small  unlettered  boy, 
Don't  try  to  be  an  earthly  saint,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  a  star. 
Just  try  to  be  the  fellow  that  your 
Mother  thinks  you  are  I 


UVLNG  WITH  YOURSELF 

One  day  a  bank  messenger  empty- 
ing a  wastepaper  basket,  noticed  a 
parcel.  It  contained  a  roll  of  bank 
notes. 

"Isn't  that  lucky!"  exclaimed  the 
boy  in  delight.  "Now  I  can  go  to 
college." 

That  evening  he  sat  down  to  think 
of  his  good  fortune.  On  the  table  was 
a  verse  that  he  had  cut  out  of  a  paper 
a  few  days  before.    He  read  it  again: 

I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 
I  would  be  fit  for  myself  to  know. 
I  want  to  be  able,  as  days  go  by, 
Always  to  look   myself   straight   in 

the  eye; 
I  don't  want  to  stand  in  the  setting 

sun 
And  hate  myself  for  the  things  I've 

done." 

Jumping  into  bed,  he  could  not  go 
to  sleep.  For  a  long  time  he  medi- 
tated. When  he  did  go  to  sleep,  it 
was  because  he  had  decided. 

He  woke  up  and  almost  ran  to  the 
bank.  The  moment  the  manager  went 
into  his  office,  he  followed  him  in  and 
laid  the  package  on  his  desk.  "Found 
this  behind  the  wastebasket  last 
night,"  he  exclaimed,  and  started  to 
go  out. 

"Hold  on,"  said  the  manager,  open- 
ing the  parcel:  "Tell  me  about  it; 
how  did  you  happen  to  bring  it  back? 
You  know  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
reward.    You  might  have  kept  it!" 

The  boy  looked  up  at  the  manager. 


"I  wouldn't  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  fellow  who  would  do  a  thing 
like  that,"  he  exclaimed,  "so  I  decided 
I'd  bring  it  back,  because  I  have  to 
live  with  myself." 

— "The  Christian  Evangelist." 

MY  EDUCATIONAL  CREED 

By  F.  V.  Miner 

To  teach  faith  in  things  that  are, 
To  have  visions  of  things  to  be. 

To  love  the  truth. 

To  have  the  courage  of  convictions. 

To  esteem  the  individual. 

To  uphold  and  respect  true  reverence. 

To  cherish  the  American  Way, 
To  believe  in  the  national  future. 


April,  1945 
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NATIONAL  GRANGE 

JUVENILE  LETTER 

Worthy  Orange  Leader: 

"Let's  turn  the  spotlight  on  the 
Juveniles  in  '45"  is  the  slogan  of  the 
National  Grange  Juvenile  Depart- 
ment. Each  year  more  and  more  in- 
terest has  been  shown  in  the  Juvenile 
work  and  all  indications  point  to- 
wards a  record  year  along  every  line. 

The  organization  quotas  for  your 
state  were  set  up  some  weeks  ago.  I 
suggest  that  you  put  forth  every  ef- 
fort to  reach  this  quota  within  the 
next  sixty  days.  Experience  proves 
that  our  most  effective  work  is  done 
during  this  season. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Juvenile  Granges  are  now  required 
to  make  quarterly  reports  to  their 
State  Grange  secretary  following  the 
quarters  which  end  March  31,  June 
30,  September  30  and  December  31. 
Blanks  for  making  these  reports  will 
be  furnished  by  the  State  Grange  sec- 
retary. When  these  reports  are  made 
the  Juvenile  Granges  will  be  required 
to  pay  whatever  dues  per  member  per 
quarter  the  State  Grange  may  pro- 
vide. This  cannot  be  less  than  two 
cents  per  member  but  the  State 
Grange  may  make  it  more. 

State  secretaries  are  required  to  re- 
port to  the  National  Secretary  at  the 
end  of  above  quarters  on  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  National  Secretary  and 
the  State  Grange  will  pay  to  the  Na- 
tional Grange  one  ce»t  per  quarter 
I>er  member  reported. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Fraternally, 
Margaret  H.  Caldwell. 


TIRED  OF  GIVING  .> 

By  Edward  Mark  ham 

"Go  break  to  the  hungry  sweet  Char- 
ity's Bread, 
For  giving  is  living,"  the  angel  said. 

"Must  I  be  giving  again  and  again?" 
The     weary,     wandering     question 
came. 

"No,"  said  the    Angel,    piercing   me 
through, 

"Just  stop — when  the  Lord  stops  giv- 
ing to  you." 


While  editing  a  small  newspaper  in 
Missouri,  Mark  Twain  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  subscriber  complaining 
that  he  had  found  a  spider  in  his 
paper. 

"What  did  that  mean?" 

Mark  Twain  replied:  "Dear  old 
subscriber:  Finding  a  spider  in  your 
newspaper  was  neither  good  luck  nor 
bad  luck  for  you.  The  spider  was 
merely  looking  over  your  paper  to  see 
which  merchant  is  not  advertising  so 
he  can  go  to  that  store,  spin  his  web 
over  the  door  and  lead  a  life  of  un- 
disturbed peace  ever  afterward." 


BERKS  COUNTY  POMONA 

AT  ONTELAUNEE  GRANGE 

Berks  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
43  met  March  3  as  guests  of  Ontel- 
aunee  Grange  No.  1617  in  the  Bern 
Consolidated  School. 

Brother  T.  Cover  O'Flaherty  opened 
the  Grange  in  the  Fifth  Degree.  Sec- 
retary Zimmerman  read  the  minutes. 
Address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
Brother  Harry  Althouse  of  the  host 
Grange  and  responded  to  by  Brother 
Howard  Baldwin  of  Kutztown 
Grange. 

In  his  address.  Master  O'Flaherty 
stated  that  during  his  term  as  mas- 
ter our  Nation  has  moved  from  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive,  from  the 
alarmed  to  the  confident  stages  and 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  He  asked  support  of  the  Red 
Cross  War  Fund  Campaign  and 
stated  his  opposition  to  peacetime 
compulsory  military  conscription. 

He  voiced  a  favorable  opinion  of 
the  Master  elect  and  asked  the  Grange 
to  support  his  program  and  to  co- 
operate in  all  county  activities.  He 
said  most  folks  did  not  realize  true 
value  of  our  Pomona  organization 
and  to  prove  it  was  valuable  told  the 
history  of  Berks  County  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Co-op — an  outgrowth  of  a 
Grange  Committee. 

His  farewell  wish  to  all  was  that 
they  might  be  successful,  healthy  and 
happy. 

Past  Master  George  Schuler  and 
his  Fleetwood  Installation  Team  in- 
stalled our  oflScers.  Tableaus  added 
much  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  part 
of  our  day.  In  the  afternoon  they  in- 
stalled the  officers  of  Schuylkill 
County  Pomona. 

Addressing  the  Pomona  for  the  first 
time  as  Master,  W.  John  Blatt  of 
Ontelaunee  Grange  No.  1617  asked 
for  co-operation  of  all  members  in  ex- 
tending the  influence  of  the  Grange. 
He  said  we  had  come  to  a  point  in 
our  economic  destiny  with  two  paths 
ahead  of  us;  one,  free  enterprise,  the 
Ajnerican  way;  the  second,  Govern- 
ment deficit  spending,  leading  even- 
tually to  totalitarianism.  The  chal- 
lenge of  the  year  is  to  produce  more 
with  less. 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  Shartles- 
ville  Juvenile  Grange  sent  their  presi- 
dent, Ruth  Kauffman,  to  make  the 
Juvenile's  report  of  activities  before 
Pomona.  She  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  manner  in  which  she  did  it. 
Give  youth  a  chancel 

A  representative  of  the  War  Fi- 
nance Committee,  also  a  member  of 
Catawissa  Grange,  Columbia  County, 
Mr.  Grimes,  cautioned  us  not  to  let 
down  during  the  7th  War  Loan.  The 
^ar  is  not  over — even  if  it  were — 
there  would  still  be  great  need.  He 
complimented  the  farmer  for  carTy- 
•n?  an  adequate  share  of  his  respon- 
sibilities for  the  war  effort. 

We  were  glad  to  have  as  guests  Po- 
mona Master  Arthur  Landis  and  his 
J^ife  and  Brother  Herbert  Wagner  of 
Montgomery  County. 

As  Fifth  Degree  Committee,  the 
Master  appointed  Sister  Catherine 
^foudt,  Sister  Luther  Shoemaker, 
Sister  Lillian  Baldwin. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Mas- 

*Pr    George    Schaeffcr    of    Kutztown 

7v  ^^  for  Pomona  to  meet  as  guests 

Jf  Kutztown  in  the  Hiffh  School  June* 

-  The  Grange  accepted  with  pleasure. 

The  mercury  in  the  attendance  cal- 
'fidars  showed  March  4,  1944  attend- 
ance as  13.5  and  March  3,  1945  as  201. 
""r  goal  is  to  send  it  to  250  in  June. 

Our  new  state  deputy,  Brother 
^M  M.  Merkel,  Master  of  Virgin- 
|ilie^ Grange  was  introduced  and  out- 
ined^  several  goals  for  the  year — a 
'!^<^  in  membership  to  2,000,  a  few 
Changes    in    our    regular    work,    and 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


made  an  award  to  Sister  Pearl  Christ- 
man  of  Fleetwood  Grange,  winner  of 
first  honor  in  an  essay  contest.  The 
award  was  a  five  dollar  war  stamp 
supplemented  by  five  dollars  in  cash 
as  a  giit  from  the  State  Master, 
Sharp  Fullerton. 

In  his  recommendations  to  Po- 
mona, Master  John  Blatt  asked  that 
we  have  a  quarterly  officers  meeting 
preceding  Pomona,  and  a  well  organ- 
ized publicity  program,  also  that  we 
exemplify  the  Fifth  Degree. 

The  Lecturer,  Sister  Elizabeth  Mil- 
lard, presented  Sister  Lillian  Bald- 
win, lecturer  of  Kutztown  Grange, 
the  state  certificate  for  having  won 
first  place  in  the  Talent  Festival  held 
in  December. 

Brother  Francis  Zerbe  reported  on 
the  State  Grange  which  he  attended 
as  Pomona's  delegate. 

The  Grange  contributed  ten  dollars 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Grange; 

1.  Appreciation  for  the  work  of 
Brother  Schuler  and  his  installation 
team. 

2.  Thankfulness  for  hospitality  of 
the  host  Grange. 

3.  Support  of  1945  Red  Cross  War 
Fund  .Campaign. 

4.  Petition  our  State  authorities  to 
halt  any  further  pollution  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  its  source. 

5.  Opposed  any  changes  in  oleo- 
margarine law. 

6.  That  one  cent  of  gasoline  tax 
now  being  paid  to  state  general  fund 
be  appropriated  as  a  permanent  fund 
and  allocated  on  a  per  capita  and 
mileage  basis  to  cities,  boroughs, 
towns,  and  townships  to  be  expended 
by  officials  thereof,  exclusively  for 
road  and  street  purposes. 

The  offering  for  the  day  was  $45.68. 

Assistant  County  Supt.  Mr.  Moll, 
enlarged  the  theme  of  the  day,  "De- 
veloping a  Well  Rounded  Personal- 
ity" by  discussing  the  topic  "Person- 
ality Responsibilities."  His  defini- 
tion for  personality  was  "the  saleable 


thing  we  have  about  ourselves."  Sale- 
able on  the  marriage  market,  eco- 
nomic market,  and  the  job  market. 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  person- 
ality as  a  stew?  Well,  Mr.  Moll's 
chart  showed  how  these  ingredients 
tried  to  aid  heredity  and  environ- 
ment: politeness,  responsibility,  serv- 
ice, education,  optimism,  action,  loy- 
alty, initiative,  etc.  Kept  boiling  by 
the  home,  fire  tender  being  the  father, 
with  the  school  and  community  tap- 
ping off  these  impurities — doubt,  fear, 
egotism,  jealousy,  blame  and  ideals 
being  added  by  the  combination  of 
church,  home  and  school. 

Literary  program  planned  by  Sis- 
ter Luther  Shoemaker  included  greet- 
ings by  Mr.  Bright  of  Bern  School, 
musical  selections  by  the  school  or- 
chestra, recitations  by  Evelyn  Lash, 
vocal  solo  by  Jean  Sensenig,  vocal 
duet  by  Sister  Doris  O'Flaherty  and 
Sifiter  Luther  Shoemaker.  Closing 
song:  "Jesus  Saviour  Pilot  Me"  by 
Grange. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  GRANGE 
ALIVE  AND  ACTIVE 

Grange  interest  and  activity  in  the 
Beaver  Grange  1988,  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty has  been  excellent  during  the  past 
year.  Our  gain  in  membership  was 
greater  than  in  many  years.  Co-oper- 
ation among  the  members  was  never 
better. 

Pomona  met  with  us  once  during 
the  year,  and  we  also  had  a  very  inspir- 
ing Thanksgiving  service,  preened  by 
a  sumptuous  banquet.  Two  minis- 
ters and  their  wives  were  present.  All 
holidays  are  celebrated  in  Beaver 
Grange  by  special  programs  and  re- 
freshments. We  also  have  birthday 
programs  and  the  patrons  who  have 
birthdays  prepare  a  program  every 
quarter. 

We  received  a  certificate  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  as  evi- 
dence that  we  had  completed  the 
"Group  Discussion  Project."  Some 
of  our  group  discussion  material  was 
received   from   Readers  Digest   Pro- 


gram Service  and  some  from  the 
School  of  Apiculture,  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  State  College. 

Our  Grange  sponsored  the  4-H 
work  and  had  a  community  meeting, 
the  program  being  furnished  by  the 
4-H  girls.  Refreshments  were  served 
by  the  Grange. 

During  the  very  snowy  period,  only 
one  meeting  was  missed  on  account  of 
the  weather,  and  our  Grange  meets 
every  week. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in 
post-war  problems,  Red  Cross  work. 
War  Bond  sales  and  other  activities, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  we  will  be 
confronted  by  many  more  and  new 
problems,  which  will  not  be  easy  to 
solve,  but  with  courage  and  faith  of 
true  patrons,  we  will  face  them  fear- 
lessly. 

We  expect  to  have  greater  attend- 
ance during  the  summer  months,  as 
some  of  our  very  faithful  members 
were  unable  to  attend  regularly  in 
winter  time.  We  hope  to  make  our 
Grange  grow  bigger  and  better  as  the 
years  go  by. 


MIFFLLN  COUNTY  GRANGE 
INITIATES  33  CANDIDATES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Fort 
Granville  Grange,  No.  1902,  Lewis- 
town,  thirty-three  candidates  received 
the  first  and  second  degrees.  The  ini- 
tiatory work  was  in  charge  of  L.  R. 
Ruble  and  refreshments  were  served 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  This  class 
increases  the  membership  of  Fort 
Granville  by  approximately  thirty- 
seven  i)er  cent  and  should  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  any  Grange  in  the  state  to 
break  that  record  in  1945. 


Eisenhower  cried  for  more  ammuni- 
tion 
We  go  without  sugar,  use  Roosevelt 

ration. 
Why  Uncle  Sam,  in  the  name  of  cre- 
ation 
Does   the   BREWER  get  sugar   and 
hog  transportation? 

Mrs.  Ethel  Kidder, 
Cloverleaf  Grange,  1265, 

North  East,  Pa. 


To  manage  men  one  ought  to  have 
a  sharp  mind  in  a  velvet  sheath. — 
George  Eliot. 


Above  is  pictured  the  First  and  Second  Degree  Team  of  Big  Knob  Grange  No.  2008,  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania.  This 
team  has,  since  its  formation,  rendered  very  impressive  drill  work.  Reading  from  left  to  right,  front  row  are:  Gladys  Barto, 
Eleanor  Steinacher,  Lois  Brenner,  Francis  Blank,  Mary  Louise  Rosenberger,  Martha  Parks,  Genevieve  Wahl,  Doris  Leonberg 
and  Arlene  Deemer.  Second  row:  Carl  Blank,  Lloyd  Brenner,  Joseph  Parks,  James  Steinacher,  Charles  Leonberg,  Howard 
Keck,  John  Steinacher  and  Robert  Wahl. 

Since  this  picture  was  taken,  one  boy  has  entered  the  armed  services  and  several  have  been  called  for  examination. 
Big  Knob  Grange  is  still  endeavoring  to  make  the  Grange  a  community  center  and  while  war  work  is  keeping  many  mem- 
bers from  attending  meetings  regularly,  we  still  manage  to  have    fair  attendance. 
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BEDFORD  CO.  SECRETARY 

HAS  SPLENDID  RECORD 

Much  regret  is  felt  in  Charlesville 
Grange,  No.  698,  on  the  retirement  of 
Brother  Clayton  Smith  as  secretary  of 
the  Grange  which  position  he  has  effi- 
ciently filled  for  the  past  33  years. 

Both  Brother  and  Sister  Smith 
have  been  very  active  in  grange  work 
for  many  years.  He  has  been  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Keystone  Grange  Exchange 
for  20  years  and  has  been  the  pur- 
chasing agent  for  Charlesville  Grange 


Clayton  Smith 

for  more  than  30  years,  always  taking 
an  active  part  in  grange  affairs  at 
home  as  well  as  in  the  county  and  state 
meetings.  Failing  health  has  caused 
Brother  and  Sister  Smith  to  relin- 
quish their  grange  activities.  The 
members  of  Charlesville  Grange  wish 
them  many  more  years  in  their  midst 
and  this  wish  is  shared  by  their  host 
of  friends  throughout  the  state. 


LOWER  BUCKS  POMONA 

OPPOSES  COLORED  OLEO 

The  regular  spring  meeting  of 
Lower  Bucks  Pomona  was  held  in 
the  Woodside  Community  House  with 
the  lunch  served  by  Edgewood 
Grange. 

Much  interest  prevailed  as  open  dis- 
cussion terminated  into  resolutions 
which  were  documents  of  the  Lower 
Bucks  Pomona  Grange. 

After  the  minutes,  officers  gave 
their  reports.  The  Master,  Amos 
Satterthwaite  and  his  wife  having 
been  delegates  to  the  State  Grange  at 
Harrisburg,  gave  reports  of  that  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  other  local  Grange 
meetings  they  had  visited.  At  the 
State  meeting,  the  72nd  session,  com- 
mittee reports,  a  talk  by  Miles  Horst, 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
election  of  officers  were  the  high- 
lights. W.  Sharp  Fullerton  of  Law- 
rence County  was  elected  Master  to 
succeed  Kenzie  Bagshaw.  The  State 
Grange  realized  a  gain  in  member- 
ship of  3,000  for  the  past  year.  The 
Bucks  County  delegation  had  a  coun- 
ty get-together  with  50  members  pres- 
ent. 

The  Home  Economics  chairman  of 
Pomona  Grange,  Edna  Yerkes,  re- 
ported the  donated  gifts  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Valley  Forge  Hospital 
for  Christmas.  She  also  enumerated 
the  vegetables  that  could  best  be  stored 
in  the  cold  storage  lockers.  Attention 
of  the  members  was  called  to  the  dis- 
play of  antiques  which  was  certainly 
of  interest.  Also  a  picture  on  the 
wall  of  all  of  the  Past  Masters  of  the 
Penna.  State  Grange  was  now  the 
property  of  Edgewood  Grange  for  hav- 
ing had  one  of  the  largest  gains  in 
membership  in  one  year.     The  Legis- 


lative Committee,  with  B.  Palmer 
Tomlinson  as  chairman,  outlined  the 
work,  then  Joseph  Winder  read  the 
following  resolutions  which  after 
some  change  were  adopted. 

''Be  it  resolved  by  Pomona  Grange 
No.  22,  of  Bucks  County,  Penna., 
held  at  Woodside,  Penna.,  the  Yth  of 
March,  1945:  That  the  coming  In- 
ternational Conference,  to  be  held  in 
California,  in  April,  1945,  consider 
the  calling  of  an  International  Con- 
ference for  the  abolition  of  conscrip- 
tion. 

"We  believe  that  such  a  convention 
would  be  a  constructive  alternative  to 
compulsory  peacetime  military  train- 
ing. If  a  convention  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  conscription  as  an  initial  step 
towards  progressive  worldwide  dis- 
armament were  adopted,  it  would  re- 
move any  potential  menace  to  our  se- 
curity and  would  avoid  the  disas- 
trous rivalry  in  armaments  between 
great  powers. 

"This  proposal  which  is  in  line  with 
the  traditions  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  also  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  would  seem  to  be  a  creative 
and  constructive  way  out  of  the  devel- 
oping international  crisis." 


"Be  it  resolved  by  Pomona  Grange 
No.  22  of  Bucks  County  held  at 
Woodside,  Penna.,  this  7th  day  of 
March,  1945.  That  owing  to  the 
emergency  of  rationing,  and  the  vari- 
ation of  points  between  butter  and 
oleo,  we  are  favorable  to  modifying 
the  license  fee  on  oleo  but  we  are  op- 
posed to  permitting  any  coloring  of 
oleo,  or  any  of  the  butter  substitutes." 

This  latter  resolution  caused  con- 
siderable discussion  and  comment. 
The  coloring  of  any  butter  substitute 
was  definitely  and  flatly  opposed. 

The  meeting  was  then  turned  over 
to  the  Lecturer  Elizabeth  Winder  who 
had  charge  of  the  meeting  for  the 
balance  of  the  day.  Elizabeth  Short 
read  an  interesting  article  discussing 
an  international  government  to  main- 
tain peace.  A  "Truth  or  Conse- 
quences" contest  \\as  followed  by  a 
vocal  duet  rendered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McLaughlin.  Joseph  Parry  then 
talked  on  a  "Post  War  Educational 
Program."  Mr.  Charles  F.  Beatty,  a 
district  manager  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  then  gave  a  talk,  il- 
lustrated with  a  miniature  county 
scene  and  used  miniature  telephone 
poles  to  demonstrate  how  lines  were 


run  and  why  they  charged  different 
rates  for  installing  lines.  The  rural 
installation  rates  now  are  much  lower 
than  they  have  previously  been.  After 
several  questions  Mr.  Alvin  Thomp. 
son  of  King's  Farms  showed  a  talkie 
movie  on  the  origin  of  the  tomato. 
This  popular  vegetable  was  started  in 
Mexico.  It  was  introduced  in  Italy 
from  there  and  then  smuggled  to 
France.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  being  introduced  to 
the  United  States  growers.  Many  dif. 
ferent  varieties  have  been  developed 
in  this  country. 

The  next  regular  meeting  will  be 
held  June  6th  with  Middletown 
Grange  as  host  at  Langhorne. 
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Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


.In  times  like  the  present,  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they 
would  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity. — Ahra- 
ham  Lincoln. 


Teacher:  "Yes,  Willie,  you  had 
your  hand  up;  what  is  it?" 

Willie:  "Why  is  it  you  can't  sub- 
tract apples  from  peaches  or  oranges, 
but  you  can  add  them  and  make  fruit 
salad?" 


TODAY  farmers  and  mill  crews  arc  pro- 
ducing  pulp  wood  for  war,  the  trees  they 
cut  going  into  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
powder,  shell  containers,  V-Boxes  and  a  host 
of  other  pulpwood  products.  Tomorrow  they 
will  produce  pulpwood  for  peacetime  prod- 
ucts, including  houses. 

For  out  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  where  the 
Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry  is  located,  ex- 
perimenters have  recently  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  first  paper  house. 

Born  of  the  need  for  emergency  housing, 
the  paper  structure  is  a  snug,  one-room  affair 
accommodating  four  persons.  Its  sidewalls, 
roof  and  floor  are  collapsible  so  that  it  can 
be  folded  into  a  package  weighing  little  more 
than  a  1,000  pounds,  making  it  easy  to  trans- 
port. It  can  be  set  up  in  59  minutes,  and 
disassembled  in  half  an  hour. 

Treated  so  that  it  is  fire-resistant,  the  build- 
ing is  all  waterproof  paper,  except  for  49 
pounds  glue,  metal  fasteners  and  a  little  wood 
in  the  window  frames.  Windows  are  cellulose 
and  evci^  tlie  shades  are  paper. 
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The  paper  house  is  small  and  attractive — 
16  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
high.  Its  roof  is  pentagon-shaped.  Furnish- 
ings also  include  some  paper  such  as  the  rug, 
cups  and  plates.  Heat  comes  from  a  small 
coal  stove. 


THE  HOUSE  IN  PACKAGE  FORM 

Tests  proved  the  novel  paper  structure  can 
withstand  a  gale  of  60  miles  an  hour.  The 
roof  withstood  a  more  than  6,000-pound  load, 
proof  that  it  would  not  give  way  under  snow. 
The  house  has  a  lifetime  of  four  full  seasons 
and   more.  ^ 

After  the  war  the  paper  house  probably 
will  be  used  to  solve  the  shelter  needs  ot 
homeless  people  until  there  are  time  and  ma- 
terial to  build  permanent  homes.  Uncle  Sam, 
other  governments  and  relief  agencies  have 
already  displayed  interest  in  this  respect. 
Until  then,  however,  the  paper  house  at  Ap- 
pleton will  remain  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
For  pulpwood  itself  is  at  war  today,  and  all 
available  machinery  for  making  pulpwood 
products  is  going  full  tilt  on  war  jobs. 


HESS 

W'HKREAS,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Harriet 
Hess,  a  charter  member  of  Scenery  Hill 
Grange  No.   1345,  Washington  County. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family,  drape  our  charter,  re- 
cord these  resolutions  In  our  minutes,  send  a 
copy  to  the  family  and  publish  them  In  the 
Gbanob  Nbws. 

Bdythb  J.  Smith, 

Ruth  S.  Cbavbn, 

Ruby  B.  Bball, 

Committee. 

LEONBERG-SPRATT 

Whkbeas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  our  beloved 
Sister  Marie  Leonberg  and  Brother  Joseph 
Spratt,  both  loyal  members  of  Big  Knob 
Grange  No.   2008. 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  who 
in  His  wise  providence  doeth  all  things  well. 

Their  earthly  course  is  ended. 
With  us  no  more  they'll  roam  ; 
God  saw  their  work  was  finished 
And  called  them  to  his  home. 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter,  re- 
cord this  resolution  in  our  minutes,  publish 
this  in  the  Grange  News  and  extend  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  the  family. 

Kathemne   Brenner, 
f'rancib  mccullouoh, 
Clara  Mullen, 

Committee. 
LONG 
Whereas,    It    has    pleased   our    Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  Harry 
Long,  a  silver  star  member  of  Pawnee  Grange 
No.  1375,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  wife,  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  record  those  resolutions  in  the 
minutes,  send  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Long,  and  pub- 
lish them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.   L.   R.   McCullouoh, 
Mrs.  Allan  Martin, 
Cora  E.  Conkle, 

Committee. 
CHILCOTT 
Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  Infinite  wis- 
aom  has  called  from  our  midst  Brother  J    T 
Ihilcott,  Charter  member  of  Hartslog  Valley 
Grange  No.    375.      A    noble    Patron,    a    good 
neighbor  possessing  a  most  kindly  and  un- 
assuming disposition. 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  In  his  home  and 
community.     Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  we  humbly  submit  to  the 
wii  of  God  that  we  extend  to  his  sorrowing 
wiie  and  friends  our  sincere  sympathy,  that 


our  charter  be  draped,  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  given  his  wife,  a  copy  placed  on 
the  Grange  minutes  and  a  record  of  our  loss 
be  Inserted  In  the  Pennsylvania  Grange 
News. 

C.  B.  Bauohman, 

Rev.    Theodore    B.    Miller, 

John  H.  Hall, 

Comm,ittee. 
ROGERS 
Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Staff  Sgt.  Lee  N.  Rogers,  a  member  of  Mar- 
ion Grange  No.  223,  a  faithful  worker  and 
regular  attender  and  one  whom  we  all  miss, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  relations,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  and 
publish  them  in  the  Pennsylvania  Grange 
News,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family. 

Myrtle    Dixon, 
Anna  Clark, 
Elmer   Swope, 

Committee. 
LT.  SMITH 
Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
while  serving  our  country  in  France,  Lt. 
Malcolm  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  member  of  Chippewa 
Grange  No.  1592,  Beaver  County,  be  It 

Resolved,  We  express  our  sympathy  to  his 
family,  drape  our  charter,  record  these  reso- 
lutions on  our  minutes  and  publish  them  in 
the  Grange  News. 

Hazel    Hutchinson, 
Charles   Crawford, 
Owen  Murphy, 

Com,mittee. 
WETZEL 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  her  earthly  labors  Sister 
Alice  Wetzel,  member  of  Marion  Center 
Grange  No.  1910,  Indiana  County.  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sympathy 
to  the  family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  on  our  min- 
utes, and  publish  them  In  the  Grange  News. 

Mary  S.  Walker, 
Martha  Black, 
Ruth  H.   McCauley, 

Committee. 
CARMER 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Roswell  Car- 
mer,  a  member  of  Hebron  Grange  No.  1251. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family,  drape  our  charter  end 
publish  in  the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.  Grace  Knioht, 

Secretary. 


should  be  provided  in  the  pen,  and 
only  limited  amounts  of  short,  chaffy 
straw  provided  until  the  pigs  are  a 
week  old. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY  POMONA 
HAS   INSPIRING   ADDRESSES 

Bedford  County  Pomona  met  with 
Charlesville  Grange  March  1  with  a 
good  attendance.  The  forenoon  was 
taken  up  with  the  general  routine  of 
business.  The  afternoon  session 
opened  by  devotions  by  the  worthy 
]^^'^]'^^^^'  The  officers  for  1945  and 
iy46  were  installed  by  State  Deputy 
Wadfelter  of  Fulton  County  and  his 
assistants.  After  the  installation  he 
njaae  a  few  timely  remarks.  The 
"ternoon  address  was  given  by  John 
^wartzwelder   State  Deputy  of  Bed- 

av"^^I!^^-  .Subject:  "Living  To- 
"■y-  ihere  is  so  much  to  do  and  so 
^ort  a  time  to  do  it."  The  evening 
ajdress  was  given  by  Attorney  Rich- 
y^  Lins  of  Bedford,  a  World  War 
veteran.  His  subject:  "What  Is 
,,/PP?i;ing  to  the  World  War  II  vet- 
_  an  When  He  Comes  Home?";  Of  the 
,  utside  help  needed,  and  how  they  will 
IjJ^e^  to  adjust  themselves  to  civilian 

Bedford  County  Pomona  will  meet 
.ne  liedford  Grange  for  June  7  meet- 


,u^EN  HAYING  is  finished,  be 

Won'/       ^*y   ''°P®   bangs    where    it 
.  ^t  get  wet.    Water  is  destructive 


into  'I^"  ri""^  *^^®  y^"^  possessions 
.  the  life  to  come,  convert  them 
"^^^  good  deeds.— ^non. 


CURB  PIG  MORTALITY  TO 
BOOST  PORK  PRODUCTION 

L.  C.  Madison 

With  severe  losses  of  3  to  4  pigs 
per  litter  in  the  past,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  an  increase  in  pork  production 
could  be  obtained  if  farmers  took 
steps  to  curb  mortality  in  spring- 
farrowed  pigs.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  losses  occur  in  the  nursing  pe- 
riod, and  they  could  be  avoided  by 
giving  the  sow  and  litter  proper  at- 
tention. 

Probably  the  most  important  period 
is  the  first  three  days  after  farrowing, 
since  that  is  when  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pigs  die,  he  explains.  If  the 
sow  was  properly  handled  during  the 
gestation  period,  she  should  be  in  good 
condition  to  farrow  without  much 
trouble,  and  carrying  sufficient  flesh 
to  do  a  good  job  nursing  the  litter. 

Farrowing  quarters  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  before  farrowing  to 
avoid  infections  from  disease  and 
parasites.  Each  pig  should  be  per- 
mitted to  nurse  after  being  born,  and 
the  litter  then  placed  in  a  box  or  tub. 
Later  the  pigs  should  be  permitted  to 
nurse  again.  If  the  sow  is  restless,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  pigs  away 
from  the  sow,  except  when  nursing, 
until  they  are  three  days  old.  By  this 
time  they  should  have  enough  strength 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  sow  when 
she  lies  down. 

Young  pigs  should  be  permitted  to 
nurse  4  or  6  times  a  day.  Guard  rails  | 


COUNTY  AGENT  OUTLINES 
GOOD  BROODING  PROGRAM 

John  Vandervort 

With  many  farmers  starting  the 
year's  poultry  flocks  with  new  chicks, 
here  are  outlined  briefly  the  principal 
points  of  a  good  brooding  program. 
Only  by  efficient  brooder  operation 
can  the  best  percentage  of  the  chicks 
be  expected  to  develop  into  producers. 

Ventilation  and  temperature  con- 
trol are  the  most  important  factors, 
after  the  chicks  have  been  provided 
with  clean,  draft-free,  vermin-proof 
quarters.  The  house  should  be 
equipped  with  a  simple,  easily  worked 
ventilation  arrangement.  Operation 
of  the  brooder  stove  should  be  thor- 
oughly checked  before  the  chicks  ar- 
rive. 

From  2  to  4  inches  of  finely  broken 
litter  should  be  placed  in  the  brooder 
house,  and  a  guard  placed  about  the 
stove,  for  training  the  chicks.  Feed- 
ers and  waterers  should  be  placed 
about  the  stove  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel. 

The  guard  space  can  be  increased 
daily,  so  that  from  5  to  7  days  after 
the  chicks  are  housed,  the  guards  can 
be  removed.  The  stove  should  be  op- 
erated so  that  chicks  are  comfortable 
at  all  times.  Temperatures  of  the 
stove  should  be  decreased  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  consistent  with  comfort, 
so  that  heat  may  be  discontinued 
when  the  chicks  are  6  to  10  weeks  of 
age. 

As  the  temperature  is  decreased, 
ventilation  should  be  increased  but  it 
may  have  to  be  adjusted  several  times 
a  day  to  help  provide  comfortable 
housing.  Ample  floor  space  is  always 
necessary,  the  county  agent  stresses. 
This  means  allowing  a  half  square 
foot  per  chick  up  to  six  weeks  of  age, 
one  square  foot  per  bird  at  12  weeks. 


gradually  increasing  to  adult  needs  if 
the  birds  are  raised  in  confinement. 

A  small  yard  should  be  fenced  to 
train  the  chicks  to  use  the  range  as 
early  as  practicable.  Screened  roosts 
should  be  provided  at  3  weeks  in  small 
pens,  or  colony  houses.  Cull  and  de- 
stroy weak  or  unthrifty  chicks. 


PLANT  TREES  WITH 

DEFINITE  OBJECTIVE 

W.  W.  Simonds 

Spring  is  the  time  to  plant  trees, 
including  those  for  reforesting  or  kin- 
dred purposes  on  the  farm. 

Trees  should  be  in  the  ground  by 
the  time  the  buds  break,  and  that  the 
normal  planting  time — in  April — 
could  be  advanced  by  a  sudden  spell 
of  mild  spring  weather. 

Farmers  are  reminded  that  orders 
for  trees  should  not  be  delayed  if  they 
have  not  already  been  placed. 

A  number  of  farmers  are  consider- 
ing trees  for  windbreaks  and  snow- 
fences  about  their  buildings.  Others 
are  planning  some  reforesting  work, 
and  that  some  areas  may  be  set  out  in 
Christmas  trees. 

Trees  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
farm  crops  and  planned  so  as  to  give 
returns  at  times  of  anticipated  need. 
For  a  short  crop  Christmas  trees  are 
suggested.  Pulpwood,  mine  props, 
and  sawlogs  require  longer  growth. 

By  good  woodlot  management  a 
number  of  farmers  are  known  to  have 
derived  steady  income  from  their 
stands  through  culling  afld  careful 
selection  of  mature,  marketable  tim- 
ber. This  culling  and  selection,  when 
expertly  done,  improves  the  remain- 
ing stand. 


"Dost  thou  love  life?"  asked  Ben- 
jamin Franklin;  "then  do  not  squan- 
der time,  for  that's  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of." 


Granges  are  actively  flourishing  at 
the  present  time  in  40  of  the  48  states. 
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Pennsylvania  Sfafe  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

^  „     ,  PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seals   ._  ^^ 

Digest   '^-^ 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals',  per  set'  of '9". '. q'X2 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single    copy     . .      aA 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 .' 4  on 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    ....        qr 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13  . .                             o'ni 

Constitution  and  By-Laws    

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankii' ..'. 

t  ifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin   -    

Grange  Hall  Dedication   Ceremony    J^ 

Song  Books    ".The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth, 'si'ngi;' copy' or* lesi*  thai         ' 

half  dozen    "^  ^n 

per  dozen   ..'..'.'.','...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. «  nn 

per  half  dozen    J-JJ" 

Dues  Account  Book   '. wi 

Secretary 's  Record  Book IS 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   .' «  7k 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book io 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 7K 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 o'Jle 

Roll   Book    .'.'.'.'.'.'.*.*.'.' Is 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred 45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred 50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty 25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred 40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred In 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   .*  * on 

Treasurer 's  Receipts    oJJ 

Trade  Cards,  each    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. oi 

Demit  Cards,  each   '. ..../......... oi 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead) 1  i 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems   .' i^ 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each ............'......[[[[. 75 

In  ordering  any  of  tlie  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts.  ^ 

T    ^.^e^^i^^a/t'es  should  be  made  by  Postal   Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JOAB  K.  Ma  HOOD,  Secretary. 
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FARM  DISTRICTS  SUPPORT 

RED  CROSS  CAMPAIGN 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  na- 
tion-wide opening  of  the  1945  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  War  Fund  campaign 
for  $200,000,000,  some  25  Red  Cross 
chapters  in  distinctly  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, out  of  a  total  of  30,  reported 
to  National  Headquarters  they  had 
already  exceeded  their  quotas.  This 
splendid  showing  again  proves  that 
American  farmers  and  rural  residents 
are  100%  behind  the  Red  Cross. 

The  largest  number  of  volunteer 
campaign  workers  in  the  history  of 
the  Red  Cross,  4,000,000,  started  the 
campaign  March  1  on  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  basis  in  every  city  and 
community  the  country  over.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  speed 


rotation  and  would  produce  all  the 
hay  needed,  and  would  at  least  double 
the  protein  production.  Protein  is 
the  type  of  feed  most  needed.  It 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing corn  fodder,  and  by  substituting 
all  the  alfalfa  a  cow  would  eat  the 
need  for  purchased  protein  supple- 
ments would  be  almost,  if  not  entire- 
ly, eliminated. 

Since  such  a  six-year  rotation 
would  reduce  the  grain  acreage  and 
might  produce  too  much  hay  and  not 
enough  grain,  a  suggested  alternative 
for  the  more  level  farms,  would  be  to 
grow  two  years  of  corn  and  one  year 
of  small  grain. 

Probably  half  the  second  year  of 
corn  would  go  into  the  silo  and  be 
followed  by  wheat  or  winter  barley. 
The  remainder  of  the  second-year 
corn  ground  would  go  into  oats  which 
also  could  be  successfully  seeded  to 
alfalfa. 

Where  alfalfa  is  seeded  in  oats  a 
reduced  amount  of  an  early  oat,  such 
as  Viceland,  should  be  sown  on  a 
well-prepared,  firm  seedbed. 

There  are  many  variations  of  this 
plan  which  may  fit  individual  farms 
and  farm  needs,  any  of  which  would 
produce  more  and  better  hay  and  sum- 
mer pasture,  at  the  same  time  keep 
more  of  the  land  in  erosion-resisting 
and  soil-improving  crops. 

These  changes  might  also  reduce 
the  man  hours  of  labor  on  the  farm. 
In  any  case  the  foresighted  farmer 
should  study  his  rotation,  make  plans 
for  its  improvement  and  put  the  plans 
into  execution  before  a  critical  situ- 
ation arises. 


the  collection  of  the  Red  Cross  War 
Fund  in  order  to  save  manpower  and 
wind  up  the  campaign  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Among  the  agricultural  areas 
first  going  over  the  top  was  Shippens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 


DAIRY  FARM  ROTATION 

HELD  KEY  TO  PROFITS 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

Although  there  are  many  uncertain 
factors  in  the  future,  dairy  farmers 
are  reminded  that  one  thing  we  can 
be  pretty  certain  of  is  keener  compe- 
tition and  narrowr3r  margins  of  profit 
in  the  dairy  industry. 

Foresighted  farmers  are  looking 
ahead  for  practical  means  of  reducing 
their  costs  and  at  the  same  time,  if 
possible,  increasing  production. 

On  the  majority  of  farms  the  great- 
est opportunities  are  among  the  lines 
of  more  adequate  and  better  quality 
pasture  throughout  the  summer,  and 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  hay  of  the 
best  possible  quality. 

Pasture  and  roughage  normally 
supply  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  feed 
requirements  of  dairy  animals,  and 
that  if  the  pasture  and  roughage  were 
of  higher  quality  and  utilized  in  max- 
imum quantity  they  could  supply  an 
even  higher  percentage  of  dairy  feed 
needs. 

Grain  production  is  relatively  much 
less  important,  and  grain  acreage  may 
well  be  sacrificed  in  many  cases  to 
assure  adequate  forage. 

In  the  normal  four  year  rotation  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat  and  hay,  grain  oc- 
cupies three-fourths  of  the  acreage 
and  hay  only  one-fourth.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  hay  much  better 
balanced  production  could  be  obtained 
by  substituting  alfalfa  (or  perhaps  in 
part  Ladino  clover  and  orchard  grass) 
for  the  normal  clover  and  timothy  and 
mowing  two  or  three  years. 

This  would  make  a  five  or  six-year 


PULPWOOD  PEELING 

SEASON  ADVANCED 

Frank  T.  Murphey 

Mild  spring  temperatures  have  ad- 
vanced the  pulpwood  peeling  season. 
It  is  suggested  that  farmers  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  early  flow  of  sap  to 
harvest  added  quantities  of  this  es- 
sential war  material  from  their  wood- 
lots. 

The  peeling  season  on  some  species 
of  trees  will  be  of  short  duration,  per- 
haps not  more  than  two  weeks.  On 
others  it  will  run  into  August.  For 
further  information  on  pulpwood 
peeling  and  markets,  woodlot  oper- 
ators may  consult  the  county  agent. 

Because  time  is  a  vital  commodity, 
careful  preparations  are  urged  for  the 
pulpwood  peeling  operation.  The  cut- 
ting should  be  planned  so  that  the 
wood  can  be  moved  with  a  minimum 
of  handling.  Good  tools  should  be 
used,  and  these  should  be  in  proper 
condition.  Any  kind  of  timber  is  ac- 
ceptable, just  so  it  is  free  from  rot. 

For  most  efficient  operations,  tops 
under  three  inches  should  be  dis- 
carded, and  trees  should  be  at  least 
six  inches  across  the  stump.  Judicious 
thinning  will  improve  the  remaining 
stand. 

One  cord  of  pulpwood — two  days' 
work  for  one  man — will  produce  1,500 
pounds  of  new  pulp.  The  finished 
product  has  many  uses  in  the  war 
program. 


How  Long 
Will  He 
Have  a 
Daddy  ? 


LIFE   is   uncertain— the   greatest   sorrows   come   so   unexpectedly. 
-<  For  this  reason,  every  infant  should  have  assured  protection  at 
the  earliest  possible  age. 

Don't  take  chances  with  a  baby's  future  life.  Don't  let  him  face 
want  and  distress.  Assure  him  an  educational  fund  and,  if  possible, 
arrange  an  endowment  plan  to  start  him  on  his  career.  It  costs  so 
little  when  he  is  a  baby— but  it  means  a  great  deal  in  security. 

There  are  many  Farmers  and  Traders  Juvenile  Protection  Plans.  Let 
us  help  you  select  the  right  one. 

^  COUPON 

I  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  details         i  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

T»*Ar^r"»>*»l^*™  interested   in   your  Juvenile  Plans.     Plea 
FARMERS  AND  TRADERS    |  send  me  complete  information 


Life  Insurance  Co.    i  Name Age 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  |  street  

Founded  iq  1912     AsseU,  $13,883,543    |  City  State 


around  the  stem  of  the  plant,  insert- 
ing it  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
about  one  inch.  The  collar  material 
should  be  about  four  inches  wide  to 
give  two  or  three  inches  protection 
above  the  soil. 

For  large  gardens  poisoned  bait  is 
recommended.'  This  should  be  scat- 
tered thinly  over  the  garden,  or  about 
the  bases  of  the  plants  after  they  are 
set  out.  But  care  must  be  exercised 
that  the  poison  bait  is  kept  from 
young  children,  livestock,  and  poul- 
try. 


SUGGESTS  TWO  WAYS 

TO  CONTROL  CUTWORMS 

John  O.  Pepper 

Losses  from  cutworms,  perennial 
foe  of  vegetable  gardeners,  can  be 
prevented. 

For  the  small  gardener,  who  wants 
to  protect  his  young  plants,  such  as 
tomatoes  and  cabbages,  an  effective 
defense  against  the  cutworm  is  to 
place    a   paper   or    cardboard    collar 


YOUNG  DAIRY  HEIFERS 

DO  BETTER  IN  STABLE 

C.  N.  Hall 

Young  dairy  heifers  do  not  thrive 
satisfactorily  on  pasture  alone  and, 
in  fact,  should  be  kept  in  the  barn 
where  it  is  cool  at  the  start  of  the 
pasture  season  when  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  turn  the  young  cattle  out 
with  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  simplify 
the  herd  management  problem. 

The  digestive  system  of  calves  from 
6  to  12  months  of  age  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped. They  cannot  handle  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  bulk  in  the  form  of 
grass  to  furnish  necessary  nutrients 
for  growth  and  body  development.  In- 
stead, they  should  be  kept  in  the  barn 
and  supplied  with  plenty  of  hay  and 
water,  along  with  adequate  grain  to 
insure  proper  growth. 

Calves  10  to  12  months  of  age  may 
be  put  on  pasture  near  the  barn  where 
they  can  be  fed  grain  once  a  day.  But, 
they  will  require  shade  and  ample 
water.  If  pastures  become  short  in 
mid-summer,  additional  hay  and  grain 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  satis- 
factory body  gains. 


When  heifers  are  turned  on  pas- 
ture, the  county  agent  goes  on  to 
state,  they  should  be  fed  some  dij 
hay.  This  will  tend  to  slow  up  the 
digestive  processes  with  the  grasses, 
permitting  the  full  utilization  of  their 
food  value.  A  good-quality,  leafy, 
mixed  hay  is  best  for  heifers,  and  if 
fed  from  a  rack  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  waste. 

Heifers  at  15  months  are  old  enougb 
to  breed.  With  early  freshening  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  heifer  until  she 
is  in  production  is  lessened.  The  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  heifers  grow 
ing  properly  lies  in  the  fact  that  al 
other  conditions  being  equal,  large 
cows  produce  more  milk  and  produce 
it  more  economically  than  small  cows 


EGGS 

After  39  consecutive  months  ^ 
which  Pennsylvania  farm  flocks  pro^ 
duced  more  eggs  than  for  the  sanw 
month  of  the  previous  year,  egg  P'^" 
duction  has  started  to  decline,  th( 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  r^ 
ported  today  on  completion  of  a  sur 
vey  by  the  Federal- State  Crop  Report 
ing  Service.  Establishment  of  new  aj' 
time  monthly  egg  production  record' 
over  a  period  of  more  than  three  yeafi 
was  stopped  in  January  when  produc- 
tion of  222  million  eggs  was  16  DJ"' 
lion  or  6  per  cent  under  that  fo^ 
January  of  last  year. 


Gather  the  rosebuds  while  ye  may 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying;         ' 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to 
day. 
Tomorrow  will  be  dying. 

— Herrick- 


til 
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Pennsylvania  Dairy  Farmers  Join 

ADA  Advertising  Program  to 

Build  Post-War  Markets 

Business  Proptotion  Speeded  to  Meet  the 
Threatened  Surplus  and  Price  Crash 


DAIRY  Farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
are   joining  this   June   in  their 
own  nation-wide  advertising  and 
research  program  aimed  at  building 
post-war   markets   for   their   milk   to 
prevent  a  surplus  and  price  crash. 

The  action  to  promote  public  use 
of  more  milk  is  being  taken  through 
the  American  Dairy  Association,  non- 
profit organization  of  dairy  farmers 
in  dairy  states  across  the  nation. 

Formed  in  1940  with  a  nucleus  of 
six  states,  the  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation, commonly  known  as  the  ADA, 
has  proved  so  effective  as  a  business- 
builder  and  public  relations  voice  for 
dairy  farmers  and  their  industry  that 
it  had  grown  to  19  states  last  year 
and  will  have  membership  in  around 
36  states  in  1945. 

Producers  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
New  York  and  the  New  England 
states  are  adding  their  strength  to  the 
ADA  this  year,  as  a  result  of  ADA's 
consistent  performance  in  its  broad, 
comprehensive  program  for  the  good 
of  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  milk  he 
produces. 

The  movement  into  the  dairy  farm- 
ers' own  promotional  organization  was 
speeded  by  growing  concern  that  milk 
markets  will  be  hard-hit  when  the  gov- 
ernment halts  its  heavy  buying  of 
milk  and  milk  products  for  the  armed 
forces,  lend-lease  and  foreign  relief. 

American  dairy  farmers  have  in- 
creased milk  production  around  15 
per  cent  above  pre-war  (1935-39)  con- 
sumption levels  to  the  record  of  120 
billion  pounds  a  year.  They  won't  let 
down  in  urgent  war  production.  At 
the  same  time,  they  realize  they  must 
find  profitable  post-war  markets  for 
their  milk  or  take  a  violent  economic 
blow. 

ADA's  business  action  program  is 
keyed  squarely  to  meet  such  an  eco- 
nomic  challenge.      The   program   in- 
cludes : 
,  Advertising 

On  billboards;  in  newspapers  and 
magazines;  on  the  air;  utilizing  every 
successful  method  and  means.  ADA's 
own  Sunday  NBC  network  radio  pro- 
gram, "The  Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farm- 
er," now  carried  over  67  stations,  will 
be  expanded  to  more  and  more  sta- 
tions as  ADA  support  grows  and 
choice  time  on  additional  stations  be- 
comes available. 


Merchandising 

Sales  promotion;  displays  (prod- 
ucts, posters,  placards) ;  work  with 
advertisers  of  related  foods  to  obtain 
"tie-in"  promotion  of  milk  and  its 
products. 

Public  Understanding 

Meeting  issues;  telling  the  public 
the  dairy  farmer's  problems. 

Research 

Using  the  tools  of  science  to  build 
greater  sales.  ADA  has  invested  about 
$100,000  to  date  upon  research  in 
leading  laboratories  of  the  nation. 


The  organizations  making  it  pos- 
sible for  dairy  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  nearby  states  to  take  part 
in  this  ADA  program  have  now  been 
set  up. 

Northern  Pennsylvania  producers 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  region 
are  participating  in  the  Big  Drive  for 
backing  of  ADA  through  the  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Association  of  New  York, 
which  was  formed  in  Syracuse  March 
14  with  H.  M.  Stanley,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  as  president. 

Elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  dairy 
farmers  will  take  part  through  an- 
other ADA  affiliate  tentatively  named 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Dairy  Associa- 
tion, which  will  include  producers  in 
South  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  addition  to  Pennsylvania. 

Cost  of  the  nation-wide,  industry- 
wise  ADA  program  is  small  to  the 
individual  producer — two  cents  per 
hundredweight  on  milk  sold  June  1 
to  30,  or  its  equivalent. 


TO  OHB  iaiERICM  PEOPLE: 

Yoxir  sons,  husbands  and  brothers  ?4io  are  stand- 
ing today  upon  the  battlefronts  are  fighting 
for  more  than  victory  in  war.     They  are  fight- 
ing for  a  new  world  of  freedom  and  peace. 

We,   ui)on  whom  has  been  placed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  leading  the  American  forces,   appeal  to 
you  with  all  possible  earnestness  to  invest  in 
War  Bonds  to  the  fullest  extent  of  your 
capacity. 

Give  us  not  only  the  needed  implements  of  war, 
but  the  assurance  and  backing  of  a  united 
people  so  necessary  to  hasten  the  victory  and 
speed  the  return  of  your  fighting  men. 
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This  means  that  a  small  deduction 
from  the  producer's  check  during 
just  one  month  of  the  year  pays  for  a 
full  year's  program  of  business  action 
by  his  ADA. 

The  deduction  is  authorized  either 
by  the  individual  or  his  co-operative. 

While  such  a  program  of  advertis- 
ing may  be  new  to  milk  producers  of 
this  area,  programs  of  similar  nature 
had  proved  effective  for  other  indus- 
tries even  before  creation  of  ADA. 
California  citrus  fruit  growers,  for 
example,  were  able  to  increase  per 
capita  consumption  of  oranges  more 
chan  three  and  a  half  times  in  30  years, 
largely  through  the  brilliant  Sunkist 
advertising,  merchandising  and  re- 
search program.  Dairy  leaders  point 
out  that  they  have  "a  spectacular 
story  to  tell  about  milk"  for  its  food 
and  flavor  values — a  story  that  can 
mold  America's  mind  and  make  mil- 
lions willing  and  eager  to  use  more 
milk  and  milk  products  and  to  pay  the 
prices  merited  by  "man's  most  nearly 
perfect  food." 

Coast-to-coast  advertising  through 
ADA,  they  are  convinced,  will  do 
much  to  build  that  appreciation  and 
to  dispel  the  dangers  of  even  tem- 
porary surpluses  on  post-war  markets. 


LAWRENCE  CO.  MASTERS 

HOLD  CONFERENCE 

Masters  of  12  subordinate  granges 
of  Lawrence  county  met  at  the  home 
of  Lawrence  Ferree  with  lunch  and  a 
social  period  following  the  meeting.     ^ 

Those  present  were :  W.  Sharp  Ful- 
lerton,  state  master;  J.  Audley  Boak, 
past  state  master ;  W.  H.  McCullough, 
Pomona  master;  George  H.  Young, 
Pomona  steward;  Glenn  Paterson, 
East  Brook  master;  Arthur  Wilson, 
New  Wilmington  master;  Roy  Mar- 
shall, Pleasant  Hill;  Stanley  Preset, 
North  Beaver;  Robert  Burns,  Plain- 
grove  ;  W.  W.  Bell,  Westfield ;  Thomas 
Wilson,  Big  Beaver;  S.  J.  Beatty, 
New  Bedford;  Leland  Hotaling,  East 
New  Castle;  J.  R.  Moore,  Mahoning 
Valley;  Lloyd  McCracken,  Liberty, 
and  Lawrence  Ferree,  Willard. 

The  hostess  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
W.  H.  McCullough  and  Mrs.  George 
Young. 


American  railroads  use  1,285,898 
miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
in  their  operations — enough  to  reach 
more  than  61  times  around  the  world 
at  the  equator. 


A  flag  is  called  a  "color"  when  car- 
ried by  unmounted  troops,  a  "stand- 
ard'* when  carried  by  mounted  units, 
while  on  ship  it's  an  "ensign." 
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4>93,000, 


mr  orth  of 


This  is  an  urgent  call  for  help  from  American  farms. 

The  railroads  need  crossties  —  50,000,000  of  them 
this  year. 

Various  kinds  of  wood  can  be  used  for  crossties. 
They  bring  good  prices.  Do  you  have  some  right  in 
your  wood  lot? 

There's  no  single  source  big  enough  to  meet  all  this 
demand.  But  if  every  farmer  cuts  and  sells  some  of 
his  timber  —  even  a  few  dozen  trees  —  it  will  add 
up  to  relieve  a  critical  situation. 

That's  why  we  publish  this  appeal.  You  can  make 
good  money,  and  help  the  war  effort,  by  cutting 
crossties  now.  See  your  nearest  railroad  agent. 
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ALL    UNITID     FOR    VICTORY 


Farmers  Have  a  Vital  Interest  in 
the  Proposal  to  Extend  Trade  Act 

Fred  Brenckman,  National  Orange  Monthly 


THE  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  for  another  period  of  three 
years.  Hearings  on  this  measure,  H. 
R.  2652,  were  opened  befoie  the  ways 
and  means  committee  on  April  16. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed  in  1934,  and  has  therefore  been 
in  effect  for  11  years.  It  was  orig- 
inally regarded  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure and  was  made  self-repealing  at 
the  end  of  three  years.  We  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  world-wide  depression, 
with  approximately  13,000,000  people 
unemployed;  large  surpluses  of  farm 
commodities  had  accumulated,  and 
the  theory  was  that  we  would  do  some 
"Yankee  Trading"  to  dispose  of  these 
commodities.  The  Act  has  been  thrice 
renewed,  the  last  time  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  unless  it  is  renewed  it 
will  expire  on  June  12,  1945. 

President  Requests  Greater  Powers 
Under  this  measure  the  President 
is  authorized  to  raise  or  lower  tariff 
rates  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  in 
negotiating  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations.  In  a  recent  message, 
President  Roosevelt  informed  Con- 
gress that  so  many  concessions  had 
been  made  to  other  countries  under 
the  original  50  per  cent  limitation 
that  little  flexibility  remains.  He 
therefore  suggested  that  to  give  the 
government  more  bargaining  power, 
the  Act  should  be  brought  up  ti)  date 
by  amendment,  making  it  possible  to 
reduce  1945  rates  to  the  extent  of  50 
per  cent. 

Where  the  rates  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act  have  already  been 
slashed  50  per  cent,  another  reduction 
of  50  per  cent  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  total  reduction  of  75  per  cent.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  in  the  case  of  many  com- 
modities, reductions  of  50  per  cent  had 
already  been  made  under  the  flexible 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
before  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  and  this  proposed  exten- 
sion of  50  per  cent  would  make  pos- 
sible reductions  amounting  to  a  net 
of  871/2  per  cent.  This  is  almost  equiv- 


ClassiHed  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cowi, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM— Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Poultry  Netting,  Welded  Turkey  Wire, 
Cello-Olasg  Steel  Fence  Post.  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Cootrollem, 
Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fence.  Arnold-Dain  Cobf.,  Box  X, 
Mahopac.  N.  T. 

QUALITY   CHICKS 


Straight 
Per  100  Run 

White   Leghorns  $11.00 
New  Hamp.  Reds    13.00 


Pullets 
$20.00 


Cockerels 


16.00       $12.00 


Plum   Creek   Poultry   Farm   and   Hatchery, 

Sunbury,  Pa. 


NELSON'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  30 
YEARS.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Hampshire!, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leg-Ancona  Ckls.,  $3  per  100. 
Nrlson  Hatchbrt,  Qrove  City,  Pa. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  apayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  drlylng  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perlence.  Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Farmert  d  Traders  Bank  o/ 
W^t field,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Bkwat, 
Box  fS6,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
■ylranla. 


alent  to  granting  authority  to  trans- 
fer  items  from  the  dutiable  list  to  the 
free  list,  which  is  denied  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

Wholesale  Downward  Revision 

It  is  noteworthy  that  under  the 
workings  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  there  has  been  a  downward  revi- 
sion in  some  1,225  items.  It  would 
seem  that  frankness  and  honesty 
would  prompt  the  suggestion  that 
since  there  has  not  been  a  single  up- 
ward revision  of  the  Tariff  under  this 
Act,  we  should  strike  out  the  provi- 
sion for  increases  in  rates  of  duty, 
and  clearly  state  that  Congress  has 
abrogated  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  it  by  Section  8  of  Article  1  of 
the  Constitution,  and  has  turned  the 
whole  matter  of  tariff  legislation  over 
to  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  with  practically  no  yard- 
stick to  go  by. 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
the  outstanding  fact  is  that,  on  the 
whole,  farm  exports  have  not  been  in- 
creased under  the  workings  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  have  contin- 
ued to  fall  year  after  year  until  be- 
fore World  War  II  the  United  States 
was  importing  vastly  more  farm  prod- 
ucts than  were  exported.  Furthermore, 
such  few  exports  that  remained  were 
made  possible  largely  through  the  pay- 
ment of  government  subsidies. 

Glaring  Conflict  in  Policy 
In  considering  the  extension  of  this 
Act  for  another  period  of  three  years, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
the  Walsh-Healy  Act  and  our  social 
security  legislation,  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  improve  the  American  standard 
of  living.  By  this  process  we  have 
raised  our  cost  of  production  all  along 
the  line.  All  this  is  a  manifestation 
of  a  very  defiiyte  trend  toward  eco- 
nomic nationalism.  The  policy  we 
have  been  pursuing  under  the  Trade 
19 — 76190— Grange  News — Kauffman 
Agreements  Act  might  be  termed  one 
of  international  altruism.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  it  is  impossible  to  success- 
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C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons.  Regalia  and  suppllM 
of  every  description.  OfBcial  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 


CHIK-SAVER  ELECTRIC  BROODER 


World't  BIg9«st  Brooder  Val- 
uel    Sett  up  in  IS  minutes.    Six 
24"  Feeders  FREE.  Send  $1.00 
end  pay  postman  balance  or* 
write  today  for  folder. 


I'OG  CH,   ks 
40'    I  '50     Sue 
SOO  W.itT  He.i*i' 

Kprrrr  if.lt    Con" 


IHENITIONM.  lOEiLCO.       summit  st  loifo^ 


SELL  NEW- 
USED  CLOTHING 

from  home,  auto,  store.  Men's 
Suits  99c,  Pants  27c,  Top-coats 
44c,  Dresses  13c,  Ladies'  Coats 
38c.     Other    bargains.     Catalog 
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fully  pursue  both  of  these  policies  at 
one  and  the  same  time  in  the  same 
country. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
before  the  lapse  of  another  year  the 
national  debt  will  probably  amount  to 
300  billion  dollars.  The  interest  on 
this  debt  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 7  billion  dollars  per  year.  This 
will  call  for  heavy  taxation,  which 
will  naturally  increase  our  costs  of 
production. 

Attitude  of  National  Grange 

In  appearances  before  the  ways  and 
means  committee  at  former  hearings 
on  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  spokes- 
men for  the  Grange  have  always  made 
it  plain  that  we  are  in  favor  of  all  the 
foreign  trade  we  can  get  under  proper 
conditions.  The  attitude  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  has  been  that  in  our 
dealing  with  other  nations  we  should 
take  from  them  such  commodities  as 
we  need  and  do  not  produce  domesti- 
cally, but  that  we  should  not  make  it 
easier  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  send 
U3  the  things  that  we  don't  need,  or 
commodities  of  which  we  already  have 
a  surplus. 

That,  is  the  only  reasonable  basis 
upon  which  a  sound  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy can  be  built.  There  is  no  advan- 
tage in  trade  merely  for  the  sake  of 
trade,  nor  is  there  any  virtue  in  ex- 
changing identical  or  competing  com- 
modities. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  piece- 
meal revision  of  the  tariff  is  fatal, 
unless  there  is  a  definite  and  direct 
correlation  constantly  maintained  by 
tariffs  on  the  raw  materials,  semi- 
manufactured products  and  finished 
manufactured  products.  It  is  also 
unsound  practice,  for  example,  to 
start  in  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  on 
one  dairy  product  without  changing 
the  rate  of  another  dairy  product. 
The  same  applies  to  live  animals  and 
different  meat  products.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  grains  and  feeds 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  manufactured 
products  derived  from  grains  on  the 
other,  just  as  it  applies  in  the  case  of 
raw  wools  and  raw  fibers  on  the  one 
hand  and  manufactured  textile  prod- 
ucts on  the  other.  All  through  the 
Tariff  Act  there  is  a  correlation  which 
should  be  preserved,  and  this  has  been 
entirely  ignored  in  the  negotiation  of 
piecemeal  agreements  by  the  State 
Department. 

The  pending  measure  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  from  foreign  currency 
manipulation,  devaluation,  blocked 
exchanges,  competing  agreements,  and 
other  devices,  all  intended  to  protect 
foreign  countries  against  exports 
from  the  United  States,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  making  concession 
to  open  the  American  market  to  prac- 
tically the  entire  world. 

Some  Needed  Amendments 

If  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  to 
be  renewed,  the  Grange  is  of  the  opin- 
jon  that  the  extension  should  be  lim- 
ited to  one  year.  In  order  that  the 
American  market  may  not  be  flooded 
during  the  postwar  period  with  im- 
ports from  countries  where  sub-stand- 
ard labor  conditions  prevail,  and 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  con- 
sequently below  the  American  level, 
[he  pending  bill  should  be  amended 
^fi  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  that 
10  article  or  commodity  be  permitted 
to  enter  this  country  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  which  falls  below  the 
American  cost  of  production,  or,  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  commodities, 
helow  our  parity  price  level.  Such  a 
provision  should  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  articles  or  commodities  that 
^^e  commercially  available  in  the 
United  States  and  concerning  which 
the  domestic  supply  is  adequate  to 
^Pct  our  requirements. 
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WHENEVER    YOU    NEED    IT    WITH    A 


AUTOMATIC    ELECTRIC    WATER    HEATER 


i 


FEW  pieces  of  farm  electric  equipment  have  the 
all-around  usefulness  of  an  automatic  electric 
water  heater.  It  saves  many  hours  for  productive 
work.  With  an  automatic  electric  water  heater,  time 
is  saved  in  cleaning  utensils . . .  mixing  feed  . . .  pre- 
paring wet  mash . . .  treating  sick  or  injured  stock. 
And  an  electric  water  heater  is  the  safest  of  all 
types  — for  it  uses  no  flame  and  may  be  located 
in  any  building. 

Make  hot  water  available  on  your  farm  at  the 
turn  of  a  spigot  .  .  .  and  for  low  cost  per  gallon. 


A  free,  new  bulletin 
gives  you  the  facts 
about  selection,  in- 
stallation and  use  of 
an  automatic  electric 
water  heater.  It  tells  about  the  different  types  of 
heaters  .  .  .  how  to  install  to  best  advantage  .  .  . 
proper  wiring  .  .  .  and  gives  instructions  for  most 
productive  use.  Mail  coupon  today  for  free  copy. 


I 


i«     (Past*  Coupon  on  Penny  Postcard) 


ELECTRIC   COMPANIES 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

+  * 

Memb«r$  of  Feftfwylvdntd  Electric  Aisocitftfon 


Pannsylvonla  EUctric  Attociotien 
Rural  0«pt.  G,  Horrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  bulletin,  "How  to  Select,  Install 
and  Use  an  Automatic  Electric  Water  Heater." 


Name. 


A.ddreaa . 
County  _ 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY  SERVING  ME 


Since  Congress  has  guaranteed 
farmers  floor  prices  at  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  parity  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  the  war,  it  would 
manifestly  not  be  in  accord  with 
sound  public  policy  to  increase  im- 
ports  of   competitive   farm   products 


which  might  glut  the  American 
market,  at  a  time  when  our  agricul- 
tural plant  is  over-expanded  and  when 
one  of  our  chief  problems  will  be  to 
get  back  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

So  far  as  foreign  currency  manipu- 
lation is  concerned,  the  Grange  advo- 


cates that  the  Act  should  be  amended 
in  such  a  way  that  when  any  country 
with  which  we  have  an  agreement, 
devalues  its  currency,  a  correspond- 
ing downward  adjustment  should  be 
made  in  the  tariff  concessions  that 
have  been  granted. 
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TOP  SOIL  GUIDE 

TO  WORTH  OF  FARM 

Albert  E.  Cooper 

When  a  man  buys  a  farm  he  is  in- 
vesting mostly  in  a  layer  of  top  soil, 
County  Agents  point  out  in  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  protecting 
the  land  from  erosion  and  improving 
its  productiveness. 

And,  when  the  farmer  improves  the 
quality  of  his  land,  he's  enhancing 
the  attractiveness  of  his  investment. 
Crops  are  better,  and  income  is  great- 
er, while  overhead  is  kept  down  and 
net  returns  are  greater.  Increased  net 
returns  are  important  in  farming,  just 
like  in  any  other  business. 

But  there's  little  point  to  improv- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  land  if  it  is 
allowed  to  wash  away.  Holding  it  in 
place  is  equally  as  important  as  en- 
riching it  for  better  yields. 

Adequate  protection  for  the  land 
means  erosion  prevention,  or  control. 
Erosion  means  waste,  and  where 
there's  waste  profits  are  reduced,  if 
not  entirely  eliminated. 

To  prevent  erosion,  the  county 
agents  suggest,  in  addition  to  proper 
crop  rotation,  the  development  of  bet- 
ter pastures,  including  improvement 
of  the  permanent  grazing  lots,  con- 
tour strip  farming,  wide  sod  water- 
ways, and  greater  use  of  cover  crops. 

Where  erosion  has  occurred — fields 
full  of  gullies  and  much  of  the  top 
soil  washed  away — "there's  still  no 
reason  to  abandon  hope."  Erosion 
scars  may  not  be  entirely  eliminated 
but  eroded  land  can  be  brought  back 
to  productivity  by  a  system  of  sound 
soil  management.  For  improving 
eroded  fields,  the  county  agents  sug- 
gest many  of  the  practices  advocated 
for  preventing  erosion,  especially  good 
crop  rotations,  sound  fertilizing  pro- 
grams, and  the  use  of  contour  strips 
on  slopes. 


CUT  LAWNS  HIGH  TO 

CONTROL  LEAF  SPOT 

R.   S.  KiRBY 

The  most  effective  control  of  blue- 
grass  leaf  (eye)  spot  is  to  cut  the 
grass  high  to  make  the  plants  more 
resistant.  This  turf  disease,  because 
of  the  early  spring,  has  shown  up  ab- 
normally early  and  gives  promise  of 
becoming  more  destructive  than  us- 
ual. 

Presence  of  leaf  spot  c&n  be  noticed 
on  lawns  and  golf  fairways  where 
large  areas  become  brown  when  the 
disease  gets  bad.  First  appearing  in 
small  brown  spots  on  leaves,  it  often 
causes  the  death  of  the  leaves  beyond 
the  point  of  infection.  Then  it  spreads 
to  the  base  of  the  stems,  killing  the 
entire  shoots. 
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THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER,  East  Waterford,  Pa. 


iWemorial  ^n^ 


IN  THE  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus,  we  read 
these  words:  "What  mean  ye  by 
this  Service  ?"  No  doubt  this  question 
will  be  asked,  at  least  in  their  own 
minds,  by  some  of  those  who  will  at- 
tend the  Memorial  Services  this  year. 

To  the  Israelites  who  asked  this 
question,  it  meant  their  deliverance 
from  the  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  and 
their  desire  to  keep  it  in  memory  by 
sacredly  observing  the  Passover  each 
year.  The  beautiful  custom  of  strew- 
ing flowers  on  the  graves  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  had 
its  beginning  when  those  noble  wom- 
en of  the  South  decorated  not  only  the 
graves  of  their  own  loved  dead,  but 
also  strewed  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
their  enemies. 

We  most  sincerely  hope  that  every 
patron  and  every  other  thoughtful 
X)erson  will  take  time  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  those  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  that  our  coun- 
try might  live,  by  attending  some  me- 
morial service. 

It  will  add  greatly  to  the  sorrow  of 
many  folks  as  they  realize  their  loved 
ones  are  resting  in  some  far  distant 
burial  ground  or  perhaps  are  sleeping 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  but  may  these 
folks  remember  they  can  help  to  bring 
comfort  to  their  own  hearts  as  they 
help  in  these  services  and  place  a 
flower  on  another  grave  where  a  little 


flag  tells  us  another  soldier  is  at  rest. 
We  are  very  glad  we  are  living  in  a 
time  when  it  is  customary  to  place 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  all  those 
whom  we  have  loved  long  since  and 
lost  awhile. 

No  nation  will  long  endure  that  for- 
gets its  honored  dead,  and  the  church 
or  community  which  fails  to  keep  its 
burial  grounds  in  good  condition  is 
committing  a  sin  against  society;  and 
the  individual  who  fails  to  place  a 
flower  on  the  grave  of  their  loved  ones 
will  not  be  remembered  long  after  he 
too  has  passed  on.  But  let  us  not 
wait  until  Memorial  Day  to  scatter 
flowers  on  the  pathway  of  those  we 
love,  but  rather  let  us  remember  that 
words  of  appreciation  spoken  while 
our  loved  one  can  hear  are  worth  more 
than  mounds  of  flowers  when  one  lies 
sleeping  in  the  city  of  the  dead. 

May  we  give  ourselves  with  undying 
devotion  to  serve  our  God  and  our 
fellowmen  with  all  the  strength  He 
has  given  us,  for  then,  and  then  only, 
will  we  deserve  to  be  remembered 
when  our  life's  day  is  done. 

Fading   away   like   the   stars    of   the 
morning. 
Losing  their  light  in  the  glorious 
sun; 
Thus  would  we  pass  from  the  earth 
and  its  toiling. 
Only  remembered  by  what  we  have 
done. 


MOWING  LADINO  CLOVER 

SIMPLER  WITH  DIVIDER 

R.  J.  McCall 

With  more  and  more  Ladino  clover 
being  raised,  many  farmers  can  avoid 
trouble  in  mowing  if  they  will  pro- 
vide an  extension  on  the  dividing 
board  on  the  end  of  the  cutter.  A 
simple  home-made  board  will  divide 
the  clover  before  it  is  cut  loose,  and 
eliminate  much  trouble. 

Such  an  extension  can  be  impro- 
vised from  a  round  metal  bar,  %  to 
y2  inch  in  diameter.  Lespedeza  or  pea 
vine  guards  also  can  be  used  for  La- 
dino clover  mowing.  Reels  may  be 
provided,  but  these  will  be  more  cost- 

ly. 

For  best  results  with  Ladino  clover, 
the  mower  should  be  in  good  condi- 
tion before  starting  cutting  opera- 
tions. This  means  the  pitman  should 


be  adjusted  at  right  angles  with  the 
pitman  shaft  and  parallel  with  the 
face  of  the  balance  wheel.  The  reg- 
ister of  the  knife  should  be  so  ad- 
justed that  at  each  end  of  the  stroke, 
the  knife  should  stop  at  the  center  of 
a  guard. 

When  the  mower  is  operating  in 
the  field,  the  knife  bar  and  pitman 
should  be  in  a  straight  line,  with  the 
knife  bar  at  the  proper  lead  for  the 
size  of  the  mower.  Ledger  plates 
should  be  replaced  when  serrated 
edges  are  worn  smooth  or  round. 
Wear  plates  should  be  installed  so 
that  the  front  edges  are  lined  up  and 
hold  the  knife  as  far  forward  as  pos- 
sible. Knives  and  ledger  plates  run- 
ning close  together  stay  sharp  much 
longer. 


SLIM  PROSPECTS  FOR 

BUMPER  FRUIT  CROP 

Prospects  for  bumper  fruit  crops 
such  as  were  harvested  in  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year  appear  slim  for  1945, 
according  to  reports  received  from 
growers  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Weather  conditions  are  responsible 
for  fruit  losses  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined fully  until  after  the  "May- June 
drop,"  it  is  said.  Then  consecutive 
weeks  of  unusually  early  spring  warm 
weather,  with  frosts  and  freezes  in 
many  areas  during  the  first  and  third 
weeks  in  April,  brought  losses  also  to 
some  early  planted  vegetables,  chiefly 
tomatoes.  Opportunity  to  replant 
vegetables  should  prevent  production 
losses  on  these  crops,  however. 

Among  the  fruits,  sour  cherries  ap- 
pear to  be  most  severely  damaged. 
Many  growers  with  sour  cherry  or- 
chards in  areas  hit  by  sub-freezing 
temperatures  say  their  194.5  crops  will 
be  rather  small  compared  with  last 
year.     In  1944  the  record  production 


for  this  crop  ranked  the  State  fourth 
in  the  nation.  Strawberries  also  have 
been  hard  hit  by  freezing  tempera- 
tures, and  a  reduced  acreage  this  year 
indicates  the  greatest  scarcity  in  re- 
cent years. 

Peaches,  sweet  cherries,  pears, 
plums  and  apples  have  all  been  re- 
ported as  being  damaged  in  unfavor- 
able- locations,  severely  in  some  areas 
and  not  so  badly  in  other  sections. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  in  states 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said. 

Recently  compiled  production  com- 
parisons for  the  1944  fruit  crops  with 
other  deciduous  fruit  producing  states 
show  that  the  Keystone  State  ranks 
tenth  or  better  in  all  fruit  crops 
grown  commercially  in  the  state. 

Pennsylvania  last  year  ranked 
fourth  in  the  production  of  commer- 
cial apples  and  sour  cherries;  fifth  in 
grapes;  seventh  in  sweet  cherries; 
seventh  in  all  cherries ;  eighth  in  pears 
and  tenth  in  peaches,  according  to  the 
Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice. 

In  the  value  of  1944  fruit  crops, 
Pennsylvania  ranked  fourth  in  com- 
mercial apples  and  sour  cherries,  fifth 
in  grapes,  seventh  in  peaches,  pears, 
sweet  cherries  and  all  cherries. 


QUALITY  OF  EGGS 

NOT  AFFECTED  BY 

COLOR  OF  SHELL 

Housewives  who  are  wondering  why 
more  brown-shelled  eggs  have  been 
appearing  in  stores  lately  had  the 
question  unscrambled  today  by  E.  J. 
Lawless,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  poultry 
and  egg  division,  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

At  the  same  time  came  assurance 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
in  the  nutritional  value,  the  flavor  or 
the  cooking  performance  in  white  and 


brown  shell  eggs.  The  popular  belief 
that  yolks  of  brown  shell  eggs  is  al- 
ways a  deeper  yellow  than  yolks  of 
white  shell  eggs  also  was  exploded  by 
Mr.  Lawless  who  explained  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  feed  used  by  the  hen  or 
pullet  that  laid  the  egg,  and  whether 
the  bird  is  kept  in  the  poultry  house 
or  allowed  to  run  in  the  open. 

Similarly,  he  continued,  the  color 
of  the  shell,  whether  brown  or  white, 
depends  entirely  on  the  breed  or  type 
of  hen  or  pullet  that  lays  the  egg.  In 
general,  what  are  known  as  "light" 
breeds  of  chickens  produce  eggs  with 
white  shells  and  "heavy"  breeds  turn 
out  eggs  with  brown  shells. 

Five  years  ago  Pennsylvania  farm 
flocks  were  made  up  of  about  65  per 
cent  light  breeds  and  35  per  cent 
heavy.  Then  came  the  war  and  in- 
creasing demands  for  non-rationed 
poultry  meat  which  is  supplied  most 
economically  by  the  heavier  breeds, 
such  as  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds  and  New  Hampshires,  all 
of  which  produce  brown  eggs.  Today 
the  percentage  is  completely  reversed 
— 65  per  cent  heavy  and  35  per  cent 
light  breeds  in  Pennsylvania  flocks. 

Give  the  same  feed  to  a  hen  that 
lays  a  white  shell  egg  and  to  a  hen 
that  lays  a  brown  shell  egg  and  the 
color  of  the  yolk  and  nutritional  vahie 
will  be  the  same,  Mr.  Lawless  said.  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  shell  color  pig- 
ment which  is  characteristic  of  the 
breed  of  fowl.  Scratch  the  surface  of 
a  brown  shell  egg  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  it  is  found  to  be  white  under- 
neath, he  added. 

"There  is  no  reason  for  consumer 
prejudice  against  brown  shell  eggs," 
the  poultry  chief  declared.  "There  will 
be  more  brown  and  fewer  whites  in 
the  future,  and  consumers  can  very 
easily  learn  to  give  greater  preference 
to  the  browns." 
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FEWER  POTATOES 

Unless  weather  conditions  are  much 
more  favorable  than  last  year  there 
will  be  a  considerable  shrinkage  in 
the  1945  production  of  white  potatoes 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  today 
following  a  survey  by  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the 
growers'  intentions  to  plant  acreage 
in  1945.  The  state-wide  study  shows 
that  growers  intend  to  put  10,000 
fewer  acres  in  potatoes  this  year  than 
in  1944,  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent. 
The  total  acreage  planned  as  of  March 
1  is  reported  as  157,000  compared  with 
167,000  acres  planted  last  year.  The 
1945  acreage  will  be  31,000  acres  be- 
low the  average  planted  in  the  10-year 
period,  1934  to  1943. 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  early  spring- 
three  to  four  weeks  ahead  of  normal — 
and  the  highest  rate  of  grain  feeding 
in  State  history,  Pennsylvania  dairy- 
men reported  for  April  1  the  highest 
rate  of  milk  production  per  cow  since 
records  were  first  started  1932.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
today  through  a  survey  by  the  Fed- 
eral-State Crop  Reporting  Service 
average  milk  production  of  18.6 
pounds  per  cow  a  day. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

Forty-four  pedestrians,  24  occupants 
of  vehicles  in  collision  with  street 
cars,  nine  trespassers,  13  passengers 
and  six  employees  were  among  those 
killed  in  street  railway  accidents  re- 
ported to  the  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion in  1944.  Persons  injured  includ- 
ed 400  employees,  3,812  passengers,  23 
trespassers,  1,172  occupants  of  vc* 
hides  in  collision  with  street  cars  and 
643  pedestrians. 
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'That  Grass 
is  our  Living,  Son!" 


WHAT  THIS  RANCHER  SAYS  to  hls  SOn  Is  true. 
Grass  does  provide  their  living  .  .  .  and  a 
good  part  of  the  living  for  all  of  us  here  in  Amer- 
ica. More  than  half  a  billion  acres  of  the  United 
States — roughly,  50%  of  all  our  farm  and  ranch 
lands— is  in  grass.  "Should  its  harvest  fail  for  a 
single  year,"  said  John  James  Ingalls,  "famine 
would  depopulate  the  world." 

Grass  is  the  preserver  of  much  of  our  agricul- 
tural wealth  and  the  basic  raw  material  of  many 
of  our  necessities. .  It  is  a  major  crop.  And  more 
than  that,  it's  nature's  way  of  transferring 
health-building  materials  .  .  .  vitamins,  min- 
erals, and  other  essential  elements  .  .  .  from  the 
soil  into  the  foods  that  nourish  the  nation. 
Grass  must  pass  through  livestock  to  be  con- 
verted into  products  useful  to  man. 

So  let's  give  our  pastures,  meadows  and  range 
lands  the  care  they  deserve.    Grass  on  your 


BUY  MORE 
WAR  BONDS 


steeper  slopes  should  never  be  broken.  In  the 
long  run,  it  is  your  most  profitable  crop  on 
hillsides  because  it  controls  erosion  by  tying 
down  your  top  soil  and  reduces  evaporation  of 
essential  moisture.  Your  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  will  tell  you  of  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  of  grass  you  might  try  to  your 
profit,  and  they  will  also  advise  you  about  re- 
seeding,  lime,  and  fertilizer.  And  never  overlook 
this  important  rule — don't  overgraze! 

We  at  Swift  &  Company  are  marketing  the 
products  of  your  grass,  and  so  we  say  with  you, 
"Grass  is  our  living,  too!" 


^Aia^^Aa  ,;^!yw#«i  ^ecifre  ^a^ 
WESTERN  RANCH  MEAT  LOAF 


WFA's  %-?o\n\ 
Dairy  Program 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  OAIRY  FARMERS 

1.  Grow   plenty   of    high  -  quality 
roughage. 

2.  Balance  your  herd  and  feed  supply. 

3.  Keep  production  records  on  each 
cow  in  your  herd. 

4.  Practice  disease  control  methods. 

5.  Produce   milk   and    cream   of  the 
highest  quality. 

6.  Adopt  labor-saving  methods. 

7.  Take  care  of  your  land. 

8.  Develop  a  sound  breeding  program. 


$5  IDEA  WINNERS 


To  test  a  spark  plug,  take  a  lead 
pencil,  sharpen  both  ends  and 
make  a  hole  in  center,  place 
one  end  on  top  of  spark  plug; 
ground  other  end  on  cylinder 
head.  Spark  will  jump  the  gap 
in  pencil.  C.  W.  Wagner,  Oak 
Hill,  111. 


\f. 


To  save  time  in  greasing  the 
tractor,  paint  all  the  daily  lubri- 
cation spots  one  color  and  all 
the  weekly  lubrication  spots 
another  color.  These  should 
show  up  plainly  against  the 
color  of  the  tractor.  Mrs.  L. 
K.  Schatts,  West  Union,  Iowa. 


Meet  Bill  Reneker,  Swift's  Head  Hog  Buyer 

If  you  have  marketed  hogs  since  1907,  chances  are  that  Bill 
Reneker  bought  some  of  them  for  he  has  bought  more  than  30 
million  for  Swift's  .  .  .  some  of  them  in  Western  Canada  where 
he  was  buyer  from  1916  to  1923,  and  the  rest  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
He  became  head  hog  buyer  for  Swift  &  Company 
in  1932. 

When  not  buying  hogs.  Bill  Reneker  likes  to 
judge  them  in  the  show  ring.  Right  now  he's 
booked  until  next  September  to  judge  at  several 

shows  and  hog  meetings. 

An  interest  in  hogs  comes  to 
Bill  naturally.  His  father  was 
a  livestock  salesman  and  his 
grandfather  conducted  a  com- 
mission business  in  Pittsburgh 
as  far  back  as  1866.  His  hobby 
is  sharing  his  vast  knowledge 
of  hogs  with  farm  boys  and 
girls. 

If  you  should  see  this  big, 
friendly  man  in  a  show  ring, 
don't  hesitate  to  get  acquainted 
with  him. 


THERE*S  A  BLACK 

SHEEP  in  almost 
every  band.  But  he's 
not  as  bad  as  his  repu- 
tation  paints  him. 
iPermanently  dyed 
'black  by  nature,  his 
fleece  cannot  be 
bleached .  The  uses  for 
black  wool  are  limited  so  care  must  be 
exercised  to  keep  it  properly  sorted  in 
the  wool  clip.  However,  manufacturers 
do  weave  it  into  broadcloth.  And  — 
believe  it  or  not  —  the  wool  from  the 
black  sheep  in  the  flock  becomes  cloth- 
ing for  the  clergy. 


CASH   PRIZES   FOR 
BEST  LETTERS 

Write  us  a  letter,  250  words  or  less, 
telling  us  which  of  the  six  Swift  & 
Company  advertisements  that  have 
appeared  in  this  publication  since 
November  you  prefer,  and  why. 

If  you  wish  to  refresh  your  mem- 
ory, mail  us  a  request  and  we  will 
send  you  all  six  advertisements.  Let- 
ters will  be  judged  by  an  impartial 
committee  whose  decisions  will  be 
final.  First  prize,  $50.00;  second 
prize,  $25.00;  third  prize,  $15.00; 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  prizes,  $10.00.  Con- 
test closes  July  15.  Address  your  let- 
ter to  F.  M.  Simpson,  Department 
128,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9, 
Illinois. 


2  pounds  ground  beef, 

or  1  pound  each  beef 

and  lamb 
1  medium  onion 
%  cup  diced  celery  or 

ground  carrot 
14  cup  lard  or  shortening 
}4  cup  diced  green 

peppers  or  H 

teaspoon  pepper 


2  teaspoons  salt 

2  eggs 

3  cups  soft  bread 
crumbs 

J^  cup  water 
}^  cup  tomato 

juice 
2  tablespoons 
melted  butter 
or  margarine 


Chop  onion.  Brown  onion  and  celery  or  car- 
rots in  lard.  Combine  with  green  pepper, 
salt,  eggs,  bread  crumbs,  and  water  to  make  a 
dressing.  Add  half  the  dressing  (one  and  one- 
half  cups)  to  the  meat,  mixing  well.  Pat  out 
half  the  mixture  in  a  two-quart  loaf  pan. 
Cover  with  remaining  dressing,  then  top  with 
remaining  meat  mixture.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°  F)  one  and  one-quarter  hours. 
Baste  twice  with  tomato  juice  and  butter  to 
keep  loaf  moist.  Yield:  10-12  servings. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION    STOCK   YARDS 


CHICAGO 


9,   ILLINOIS 


IT'S  2,049  MILES  FROM 

HEREFORD,  TEX.,  TO 

HARTFORD,  CONN. . 

To  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  is 
produced  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's meat.  To  the  east  live  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  Americans. 
Under  these  conditions  either  livestock  or  fresh 
meat  must  be  transported  from  the  West  to  the 
East,  and  as  we  know,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
more  economical  to  slaughter  the  animals  in  cen- 
tral plants  in  surplus  producing  sections,  save  the 
by-products,  then  transport  the  meat  in  refriger- 
ator cars  to  the  consuming  sections,  than  to  ship 
the  live  animals. 

To  have  a  market  for  livestock,  we  must  find  a 
market  for  meat.  The  job  of  nation-wide  meat 
packers  is  to  bridge  the  gap,  an  average  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  made  up  in  part  from  such 
trips  as  Boise,  Idaho,  to  Boston;  from  Denver  to 
Detroit;  from  Paducah  to  Pittsburgh;  and  from 
Hereford,  Texas,  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  large  organization  with  proper 
facilities  to  handle  efficiently  nation-wide  distri- 
bution to  the  thousands  of  consuming  centers  of 
America.  ^«.       ^ 

This  is  the  last  page  of  information  that  we  will 
issue  until  September.  See  you  again  then! 

/TAJ.  S/ ml)  yon. 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


NUTRITION      IS      OUR      BUSINESS-AND      YOURS 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  Lecturer 


"New  Business  **  for  1945 


IN  HIS  suggestions  for  lecturers, 
W.  R.  Gordon,  Extension  Rural 
Sociologist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  names  a  third  item  of 
"New  Business"  for  1945.  It  pertains 
to  young  i)eople.  The  speaker  pointed 
out  that  we  can  take  a  hint  from  the 
army  and  its  training  program.  Three 
of  the  main  objectives  of  army  train- 
ing are  just  as  necessary  in  peace- 
time, he  stated. 

(1)  The  army  teaches  a  soldier  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  body  and  how 
to  take  care  of  it. 

(2)  The  army  teaches  a  soldier  a 
knowledge  of  his  environment;  ac- 
quaints him  with  the  dangers  in  it 
and  such  features  as  he  can  use  to 
his  own  advantage. 

(3)  The  army  teaches  the  soldier 
how  to  be  a  useful  member  of  his 
unit;  his  place,  his  duties,  his  obliga- 
tions. He  learns  that  not  only  his 
life  but  that  of  his  fellow  soldiers  de- 
pends upon  each  doing  his  duty.  Each 
comes  to  rely  upon  the  other  and  to 
have  faith  in  the  other.  Out  of  this 
faith  in  their  associates  spring  the  loy- 
alty, the  pride  and  the  devotion  of  the 
men  in  the  army. 

Any  grange  may  properly  consider 
the  possibilities  for  service  in  its  com- 
munity and  toward  one  or  more  of 
these  three  objectives  for  youth:  (1) 
health,  (2)  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
environment,  (3)  a  respect  for  right 
relations  with  others.  According  to 
Professor  Gordon  one  way  to  explore 
these  possibilities  is  to  discuss  in 
meetings  the  following  questions : 

Health : 

1.  Does  this  community  have  an 
adequate  program  in  health  educa- 
tion? 

2.  Is  there  a  need  in  this  commu- 
nity for  more  attention  to  medical 
examination,  hospital  care  and  dental 
services  for  young  people? 

3.  Are  recreation  facilities  for 
young  people  adequate  for  health? 

Knowledge  of  Environment: 

1.  What  are  the  opportunities  in 
this  community  for  occupations  for 
young  people?  What  attractions  for 
them  to  make  their  homes  here? 

2.  Are  there  any  influences  or  con- 
ditions not  favorable  to  the  welfare 
of  young  people? 

Right  Relations  with  Others: 

1.  Are  there  suitable  youth  organ- 
izations and  youth  organization  ex- 
perience in  this  community? 

2.  Are  there  sufficient  opportunity 
and  encouragement  for  young  people 
to  have  community  responsibilities? 

Many  other  questions  appropriate 
to  the  objectives  will  occur  to  leaders 
and  committees  planning  programs. 
And  of  course,  discussion  should  be 
followed  by  some  action.  "The  grange 
can  find  no  more  promising  invest- 
ment than  that  which  it  devotes  to 
its  young  people,"  stated  the  speaker. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

Invocation   by   Grange   Chaplain    or 

minister 
Solo  (or  any  special  music) 

"America  the  Beautiful" 

"The  Vacant  Chair" 
Entire  Grange  Singing 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 

"Abide  with  Me" 
Recitation 

"Love  of  Country" 


Memorial  Address  by  local  speaker 
Tribute    to    Departed    by    Grange 

member 
Roll  Call 
Song  Service 
Silent  Prayer 

Notes 

The  grange  memorial  service  might 
well  be  combined  with  our  national 
Memorial  Day  program  this  year. 
Many  Granges  will  find  it  their  sad 
duty  to  include  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  died  while  serving 
in  our  armed  forces.  Therefore,  we 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  pre- 
pare a  special  service  for  them. 

Suggestions  are  given  in  all  hand- 
books for  Grange  Memorial  services 
and  the  service  recommended  by  our 
National  Grange  may  be  purchased 
from  the  State  Secretary's  office. 
Parts  of  it  might  be  used  in  the  above 
program  or  the  program  used  in  its 
entirety. 

Every  i)erson  taking  part  in  a  serv- 
ice of  this  kind  should  be  well  pre- 
pared, that  the  program  may  progress 
smoothly. 

Decorations  always  add  to  a  regu- 
lar Grange  meeting  and  especially  to 
a  meeting  of  this  kind.  One  Memorial 
Day  Bulletin  suggests  the  meeting 
might  be  held  out  doors  just  at  twi- 
light. In  many  cases  this  would  not 
be  practicable  but  we  can  always  have 
flowers  on  the  Grange  desks  and  in 
the  windows.  Where  a  stage  is  avail- 
able it  should  be  decorated  and  a  tab- 
leau might  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. A  vacant  chair  could  be  placed 
on  it,  draped  in  white,  for  each  de- 
parted member  and  a  flower  or  wreath 
laid  in  memory  of  each  Brother  or 
Sister.  The  American  flag  could  be 
placed  along  with  the  wreath  for  each 
soldier  to  whom  you  are  paying  trib- 
ute. 

The  speaker  should  be  one  of  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained.  Usually 
local  ministers  are  glad  to  help  with 
a  program  of  this  kind. 

The  closing  number  should  be  very 
effective.  A  group  of  hymns  or  a  med- 
ley of  war  songs  might  be  appropriate. 
This  followed  by  the  benediction  and 
a  silent  prayer  thanking  God  for  the 
many  blessings  our  country  has  re- 
ceived and  prayinr?  for  a  speedy  end 
to  this  world  conflict. 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

From  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so 
dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said : 
"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land"? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him 
burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From     wandering     on     a     foreign 
strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him 
well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High    though    his    titles,    proud    his 
name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can 
claim. 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 

The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To   the    vile    dust    from    whence    he 
sprung,  * 

Upswept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 


FATHER'S  DAY  PROGRAM 

Song  Service 

Poem — Lecturer's  Handbook,  Page  38 

Discussion — "Parenthood — Its  Privi- 
leges and  Responsibilties" 

Tableau — "Dad's  Return  from  the 
Army" 

Essay— "The  Ideal  Father"  by 
a  young  boy 

Closing  Number 

Notes 

The  discussion  topic  can  be  devel- 
oped through  the  use  of  two  parents 
and  two  children.  The  parents  may 
emphasize  some  of  the  great  privi- 
leges of  being  a  parent,  especially 
from  the  father's  standpoint.  The 
children  may  emphasize  what  they 
expect  from  their  home  and  parents. 

The  tableau  can  be  a  home  setting 
and  any  appropriate  theme  can  be 
used  for  it. 

Special  music  might  be  presented 
by  the  young  people.  In  fact.  Dad 
would  enjoy  seeing  them  take  com- 
plete charge  of  the  program. 


KEEP  MACHINERY  WORKING 

Every  farmer  knows  how  important 
his  machinery  is  in  the  vital  task  of 
supplying  food  on  the  home  fronts  as 
well  as  the  battle  fronts,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  WPB  release,  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  have  been  asked 
to  check  up  on  their  farm  equipment 
and  keep  it  rolling  in  the  final  intensi- 
fication of  the  war  effort. 

Therefore,  says  the  WPB,  "it  is  ur- 
gent that  every  precaution  be  taken 
to  keep  every  ball  and  roller  bearing, 
every  small  part  in  all  mechanized 
farm  equipment,  oiled  and  in  working 
order." 

"Observe  these  six  rules,"  the  WPB 
says. 

1.  Keep  your  machines  and  motors 
working. 

2.  Protect  from  weather  and  rust. 

3.  Repair  and  care  for  home  appli- 
ances. 

4.  Lubricate  ball  and  roller  bear- 
ings. 

5.  Share  the  ride  and  share  the 
equipment. 

6.  Sell  equipment  not  being  used. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AGAIN 
CAUSING  MUCH  DISCUSSION 

There  is  considerable  interest  in 
farm  circles  regarding  President 
Roosevelt's  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress recommending  another  three- 
year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  which  expires  on  June  12. 

This  legislation,  enacted  in  1934, 
was  originally  looked  upon  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  and  was,  therefore, 
made  self-repealing  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  It  has  been  thrice  re- 
newed, the  last  time  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

Under  this  measure  the  President 
is  authorized  to  reduce  tariff  rates  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent  in  negotiat- 
ing trade  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions. In  his  recent  message,  the 
President  informed  Congress  that  so 
many  concessions  had  been  made  to 
other  countries  under  the  original  50 
per  cent  limitation,  that  little  flexi- 
bility remains.  He  therefore  suggested 
that,  to  give  the  government  more 
bargaining  power,  the  Act  should  be 
brought  up  to  date  by  amendment, 
making  it  possible  to  reduce  1945 
rates  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

Where  the  rates  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act  have  already  been 
slashed  50  per  cent,  another  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  total  reduction  of  75  per 
cent. 

From  the  beginning,  the  attitude  of 
the  National  Grange  has  been  that  in 


our  dealings  with  other  nations,  we 
should  take  from  them  such  commodi- 
ties as  we  need  and  do  not  produce 
domestically,  but  that  we  should  not 
make  it  easier  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  send  us  the  things  we  don't  need, 
or  of  which  we  have  a  surplus. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
last  tariff  act  was  passed  by  Congress. 
Many  people  are  wondering  how  much 
longer  the  Executive  Department  of 
the  government  will  be  permitted  to 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  with 
reference  to  a  question  which  the  Con- 
stitution delegates  to  Congress. 

WEAR  A  "BUDDY  POPPY" 

FOR  MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will 
again  hold  their  Buddy  Poppy  sale 
during  the  week  of  Memorial  Day. 

Each  year  the  sale  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  of  many  civic,  fraternal, 
religious  and  business  organizations. 
Americans  everywhere  are  proud  to 
wear  the  insignia  of  an  organization 
which  is  doing  so  much  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  needy  veterans. 

The  Buddy  Poppies,  made  by  dis- 


m 


abled  veterans  in  government  hospi- 
tals, are  sold,  fittingly  this  year,  to 
aid  not  only  needy  veterans  but  also 
servicemen  and  their  dependents.  A 
portion  of  the  proceeds  will  be  al- 
lotted as  usual  to  the  National  Home 
for  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Ex-Serv- 
ice  Men,  in  Michigan,  where  at  the 
present  time  a  nursery  building  is 
under  construction  in  anticipation  of 
the  demand  to  care  for  small  children. 


NEW  TELEPHONE  TARIFFS 

IN  RURAL  AREAS 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  recently  announced  new 
tariffs  which  principally  affect  the 
rural  areas,  as  part  of  its  program  of 
providing  more  and  better  telephone 
service  for  farms. 

This  program  is  one  of  long  stand- 
ing with  the  company  and  resulted  in 
the  additions  of  many  thousands  of 
new  farm  telephones  in  the  last  ten 
years.  AVar  time  shortages  of  facili- 
ties and  manpower,  however,  have 
caused  some  recent  curtailment. 

The  company  indicated  it  will  be 
ready  to  go  ahead  again  with  further 
improvements  in  farm  telephone  serv- 
ice the  moment  that  war  conditions 
permit. 

The  new  tariffs  filed  with  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commission  will  eliminate 
public  highway  construction  charges 
for  new  lines  in  many  cases;  reduce 
the  charges  in  the  few  remaining 
cases  and  also  reduce  the  charges  for 
private  property  construction  when 
the  prospective  telephone  user  is  lo- 
cated at  some  distance  from  the  near- 
est public  road. 

The    company    estimates    that    the 
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new  tariffs  will  bring  telephone  lines 
to  better  than  9  out  of  10  of  the  rural 
families  in  its  territory  without  any 
charge  for  public  highway  pole  line 
construction.  The  company  will  now 
build  up  to  half  mile  of  public  high- 
way line  to  serve  a  new  customer,  an 
increase  from  the  previous  1,600  feet 

limit. 

In  addition,  for  those  living  beyond 
this  half  mile  limit,  the  charges  for 
construction  have  been  reduced  from 
$10  for  each  100  feet  of  new  construc- 
tion to  $5.  Thus,  this  charge  is  cut  in 
half. 

For  private  property  construction, 
where  the  subscriber  is  located  some 
distance  from  the  public  highway,  the 
charge  for  construction  of  pole  lines, 
if  the  subscriber  elects  to  have  the 
company  do  the  work,  has  been  cut 
from  $18  a  pole  to  $12.  Of  course,  the 
subscriber  may  build  his  own  pole  line 
and  the  company  will  string  the  wire 
without  charge. 

The  Bell  System,  as  a  whole,  plans 
to  spend  approximately  $100,000,000 
in  the  three  to  five  years  following 
the  war,  in  extending  telephone  serv- 
ice to  an  additional  million  farms 
throughout  the  country.  Of  this,  it  is 
planned  to  spend  several  million  dol- 
lars in  Pennsylvania,  although  the 
percentage  of  telephones  on  our  farms 
is  already  somewhat  higher  than  the 
national  average.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  43  per  cent  of  the  farms 
in  Bell  of  Pennsylvania's  territory 
now  have  telephones. 

Philip  C.  Staples,  president  of 
Pennsylvania  Bell,  recently  summar- 
ized the  situation  as  follows: 

"Rural  telephone  service  is  more 
highly  developed  in  this  country  un- 
der the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

"However,  it  is  by  no  means  as 
highly  developed  as  we  in  the  Bell 
System  want  to  see  it,  and  the  sys- 
tem intends  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  provide  more  service  and 
better  service,  at  a  cost  which  the 
farmer  can  afford." 

Since  1935,  which  was  the  low 
point  of  the  depression  as  far  as  the 
telephone  company  was  concerned, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  78  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  rural  telephones 
in  BelPs  Pennsylvania  Territory.  This 
compared  with  a  63  per  cent  increase 
in  cities  and  towns. 

Throughout  the  country,  approxi- 
mately 500,000  telephones  have  been, 
added  in  rural  territory  since  1935 
and  of  these  350,000  have  been  added 
since  1940,  despite  the  increased  war- 
time difficulties  in  obtaining  new  fa- 
cilities and  the  shortages  of  man- 
power. 

Today  there  are  fewer  farms  in  the 
United  States  without  telephones 
than  at  any  time  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Extensive  study  has  been  given  to 
the  problem  of  providing  farm  tele- 
phone service  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
■N^ew  types  of  construction  have  been 
tried  out.  Experiments  with  special 
high-strength  steel  wire  have  made  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  poles 
required  for  the  long  rural  lines.  The 
number  of  subscribers  placed  on  party 
lines  has  been  reduced.  Much  "com- 
Jiion  battery"  and  dial  service  has 
been  provided  to  replace  the  older 
type  "magneto"  telephone  service. 

In  this  connection,  another  develop- 
yient  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
'armers.  It  is  a  telephone  wire  which 
can  be  buried  in  a  plow  furrow,  thus 

iminating  the  need  for  poles  across 
private  property. 

This  cannot  be  used  on  all  farms, 
as  certain  soil  conditions  are  neces- 
sary, but  in  many  cases  if  the  farmer 
^ill  plow  a  furrow  from  the  public 


WE  WERE  GOING 


GWAl  GUNS 
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•  From  1935,  when  the  depression  eased 
up,  and  on  through  1941,  we  were  going 
great  guns  on  expanded  rural  telephone 
development. 

Then — bang! — war. 

You  know  what  happened  then.  Our 
boys  had  to  have  communication  and 
electronic  equipment,  and  they  had  to 
have  it  fast  ...  on  warships,  in  bombers, 
in  tanks,  at  gun  emplacements,  in  fox- 
holes. Western  Electric,  peace-time 
manufacturers  of  telephone  equipment, 
dug  in  for  the  duration.  New  rural  de- 
velopments— new  city  developments — 
had  to  stop. 

They'll  stay  stopped  until  after  the  war 
...  or  until  GI  Joe  has  all  the  equipment 
he  needs. 


Meanwhile,  remember  this: 

Rural  telephone  service  is  more  highly 
developed  in  this  country  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  we  haven't 
even  got  our  second  wind. 

The  number  of  telephones  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Pennsylvania,  which  we  serve, 
is  today  at  an  all-time  high. 

It  is  nearly  double  the  rural  develop- 
ment we  had  20  years  ago. 

It  has  increased  78  percent  since  1935 
. . .  and  that's  15  percent  above  city  gains 
of  63  percent  in  the  same  period. 

Today,  43  percent  of  the  farms  in  our 
territory  have  telephone  service,  and 
more  than  9  out  of  10  rural  families 

will  be  able,  after  the  war,  to  get  tele- 
phone service  without  highway  construc- 
tion charges,  the  same  as  city  folks. 


I 


i 


Write  today  for  this  important,  20-page,  illustrated 
booklet,  just  ofF  the  press.  If  your  post-war  plans  call  for 
telephone  service  on  your  farm,  it  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions. It's  free,  of  course,  and  your  copy  will  come  to  you 
by  mail.  Write  to  us  at  Dept.  B,  1835  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 3,  Pa.,  or  to  the  nearest  Bell  Telephone  Office. 


BELL 
SYSTEM 
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road,  the  telephone  company  will  lay 
the  wire  in  this  furrow,  without 
charge.  After  the  war  its  use  is  ex- 
pected to  be  extended. 

Telephone  scientists  have  also  de- 
veloped a  method  by  which  telephone 
conversations  can  be  transmitted  over 
electric  power  lines  and  are  also  work- 
ing on  radio  telephones  for  isolated 
subscriber.  However,  neither  of  these 
developments  is  expected  to  be  put  to 
much  use  in  this  state,  where  dis- 
tances between  farms  and  central  of- 
fices are  comparatively  short.  They 
are  expected,  however,  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of 
telephone  service  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  where  farms  are  often 


many  miles  apart  and  the  nearest 
community  with  a  central  office  may 
be  50  miles  away. 


POULTRY  ON  RANGE 

NEEDS  AMPLE  SHADE 

F.  H.  Leuschner 

Ample  shade  should  be  provided  for 
poultry  on  range.  Open  sheds  or  shel- 
ters should  be  provided  unless  thinned 
out  wooded  areas,  brush-rows,  or 
other  shade  is  available  close  to  the 
range. 

In  the  absence  of  shade,  chicks  may 
crowd  into  the  shelters.  This  often 
leads  to  feather  picking,  cannibalism. 


and  poor  feathering.  By  providing 
open  sheds  for  shade  now,  these  will 
be  available  in  hot  weather  for  pullets 
to  stretch  out  comfortably.  If  open 
sheds  are  arranged  so  that  sunshine 
can  reach  each  part  of  the  ground 
surface  at  some  time  during  the  day 
to  dry  out  the  soil,  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  such  areas  becoming  filthy  or 
a  source  of  disease  contamination. 


A  Bishop  attended  a  banquet  and 
a  clumsy  waiter  dropped  a  plate  of 
hot  soup  in  his  lap.  The  clergyman 
glanced  arou"^d  with  a  look  of  agony 
and  exclaimed: 

"Will  some  layman  please  say 
something  appropriate." 
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Milk  Advertising 

EASTERN"  dairy  farmers   are   on   the  ri^ht   track  when   they   plan   to 
advertise  the  product  they  produce  and  sell.    Milk  is  the  world's  most 
perfect  food  and  too  little  money  has  been  spent  in  telling  the  con- 
sumer about  it.     Other  interests  spend  millions  of  dollars  advertising  imi- 
tation products,  but  to  date  Pennsylvania's  dairymen  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  really  sell  milk  to  the  consumer. 

With  the  advertising  campaign  of  the  American  Dairy  Association 
being  enlarged  in  the  eastern  markets,  our  dairy  farmers  can,  at  a  very 
nominal  cost,  help  increase  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. This  is  good  post-war  planning  against  the  time  when  the  heavy 
buying  of  milk  by  the  Government  for  the  armed  forces  shall  be  greatly 
reduced. 


^   t 


The  1945  Legislature 

FARM  people  always  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  actions  of  their  Legis- 
lators, and  rightly  so,  for  they  have  much  at  stake.     The  session  which 

has  just  closed  was  no  exception. 

A  subject  much  in  the  limelight,  as  usual,  was  oleomorgarine.  The 
Grange  and  other  farm  organizations  were  successful  in  keeping  all  the 
regular  bills  in  committee.  Until  such  time  as  oleo  is  sold  on  its  own  merits 
and  for  what  it  is,  instead  of  attempting  to  ride  on  the  coat-tails  of  butter, 
it  should  be  regulated  as  in  the  present  law. 

A  bill  to  refund  the  tax  paid  on  gasoline  used  in  farm  tractors  was 
staunchly  supported  by  the  Grange.  It  passed  the  House,  but  we  were 
unable  to  get  it  out  of  committ-ee  in  the  Senate.  They  evidently  felt  that 
it  was  more  important  to  buy  the  toll  bridges. 

The  emergency  one  cent  gas  tax  bill  was  a  bone  of  contention  all  through 
the  session.  In  the  last  few  hours  before  adjournment,  the  bill  was  finally 
passed  with  all  the  revenue  from  it  going  to  the  State  and  with  eight  and 
one  half  million  dollars  being  allocated  to  second  class  townships  and  a  like 
amount  to  the  cities,  boroughs  and  first  class  townships. 

A  Soil  Conservation  Act  was  passed  which  sets  up  a  State  Board 
through  which  the  Federal  Government  must  deal  in  its  contacts  with  local 
soil  conservation  districts.  County  Commissioners  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  new  districts,  which  will  be  on  a  country-wide 
basis. 

Farmers  in  the  Western  end  of  the  State  were  pleased  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Dent-Thomas  Bill,  which  compels  strip  miners  to  repair  some 
of  the  damage  caused  to  the  land  by  this  type  of  mining.  The  bill  was 
rather  seriously  crippled  by  the  amendments  before  its  final  passage. 

The  farmer  co-operatives  won  a  real  fight  when  their  four  bills  were 
enacted  into  law.  For  the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania,  co-ops  will  really 
know  what  taxes  they  have  to  pay  and  from  what  ones  they  are  exempt. 
Both  political  parties  supported  the  four  bills  but  there  was  some  sharp 
sniping  which  was  very  evidently  directed  from  Chicago. 

There  were  scores  of  bills  introduced  to  "liberalize"  the  sale  of  liquor, 
to  "liberalize"  the  Sabbath  with  Sunday  bowling,  Sunday  hockey,  Sunday 
liquor  sales,  etc.  and  several  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia  urged  the  legal- 
izing of  horse-race  gambling  under  the  assumption  that  the  boys  and  girls 
of  our  Commonwealth  *nood(>d  that  kind  of  tainted  money  for  educational 
purposes.  All  of  those  measures  were  defeated  in  the  House,  mainly  through 
the  votes  of  the  rural  members. 


New  School  Law 


A  MONG  the  many  bills  enacted  into  law  by  the  1945  General  Assembly, 
^/"y^none  received  more  attention  than  the  ones  concerning  schools.  It  was 
conceded  by  all  in  the  beginning  that  schoolteachers'  salaries  should  be 
increased  and  that  real  estate  should  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  burden  of 
school  taxes.  The  salary  increase  is  made  certain  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Hare-Lee-Sollenberger  bill,  but  time  alone  will  tell  whether  the  local  tax- 
payer will  pay  less  or  more.  As  finally  amended  and  passed,  the  bill  sets 
a  minimum  salary  of  $1,400  in  third  and  fourth  class  districts,  with  seven 
mandated  increments  of  $100  each. 

In  its  equalization  feature,  the  bill  will  return  to  the  school  district 
in  the  first  year  of  its  application,  the  difference  between  $1,800  and  the 
amount  of  a  five  mill  levy  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
district.  After  the  first  year,  the  $1,800  is  raised  to  $2,000.  A  reimburse- 
ment unit  is  measured  by  the  number  of  pupils — 30  elementary  pupils  and 
22  high  school  pupils — each  constituting  one  unit. 

Inasmuch  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  machinery  of  its  operation 
set  up  -for  the  next  school  year,  the  new  law  will  not  be  effective  until  the 
1946-47  term.  For  the  1945-46  term,  each  school  district  wull  receive  the 
same  reimbursement  as  in  1944-45,  including  the  cost-of-living  bonus,  with 
an  additional  $100  per  teacher  for  the  third  and  fourth  class  districts. 

The  School  Act  is  a  sharp  departure  from  previous  legislation  and  will 
probably  need  some  "repairs"  in  the*  next  session  of  the  Legislature — cer- 
tainly it  will  need  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  financing  it.  To  that  end,  the 
School  Commission  was  continued  for  two  years. 


BLAIR   COUNTY   GRANGES   DISCUSS   RECONSTRUCTION 

Taking  as  their  theme  "The  Grange,  the  Church  and  the  Home  in  the 
Reconstruction  Period"  the  nine  subordinate  Granges  of  Blair  County  are 
having  a  very  worthwhile  visitation  program. 

The  Pomona  Grange  has  assisted  in  the  selection  of  the  general  theme, 
subjects  and  methods  of  presentation  such  as  addresses,  panel  discussions, 
music,  etc. 

The  schedule  of  meetings  is  as  follows: 


Date 
Apr.  19.  1945 

Apr.  27.  1945 

May  8,  194.'> 

June  7.  1945 

.Tune  25.  1945 

.July  12.  1945 

July  26.  1945 

Aug.   3,    1945 
Sept.  4.   1945 


Visiting  Orange 

Scotch   Valley 

Grange 
Juniata    Grange 

Logan's  Valley 

Grange 
Bald  Eagle  Grange 

Sinking  Valley 

Grange 
Clover    Creek 

Grange 
North    Woodbury 

Grange 
Poplar  Run  Grange 
Allegheny   Grange 


Host  Orange 
Juniata  Grange 

Logan's  Valley 

Grange 
Bald  Eagle  Grange 

Sinking  Valley 

Grange 
Clover   Creek 

Grange 
North   Woodbury 

Grange 
Poplar  Run 

Grange 
Allegheny   Grange 
Scotch   Valley 

Grange 


Theme  of  Program 
"Value   of   Farm    Organizations" 

"Ritualism" 

"The  Grange  and  World  Peace" 

"Juvenile  Delinquency" 

"The   Church's    Responsibility" 

"The  Church  and  World  Peace" 

"Free  Enterprise,  the  Right  of  tl»« 

American  People" 
"Influence  of  American  Homes" 
"The  Home  and  World  Peace" 


SlGO  EST  IONS 

The  host  Grange  will  decide  whether  or  not  the  meeting  is  open  to  the 
public. 

The  time  for  the  program  .should  he  one  hour. 

The  host  Grange  will  serve  two  things  for  refreshments. 


^     X' 
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REUBEN  P.  KESTER 

Keuben  P.  Kester,  former  lecturer 
i)i  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
iind  a  prominent  civic  and  religious 
leader  and  educator,  died  at  his  home 
in  Newtown,  Pennsylvania  on  March 
19  after  a  prolonged  illness.  He  was 
78  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Kester  was  born  in  the  Gram- 
pian Hills,  Clearfield  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  spent  close  to  40  years 
there  before  removing  to  Newtown  in 
1913.  He  was  one  of  the  original  lec- 
turers for  the  state  department  of 
iigriculture  on  the  farmers'  institute 
program  and  was  well  known  in  every 
part  of  the  Keystone  State.  In  1914 
he  became  associate  editor  of  the 
^'Pennsylvania  Farmer,"  then  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  and  was  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  that  publication  from 
1918  until  1928.  He  continued  as 
contributing  editor  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  writing  a  personal  column 
under  the  heading  "Neshaminy  Gar- 
dens," and  for  a  period  following  1930 
was  agricultural  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Mr.  Kester  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  earliest  Quaker  settlers  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  his  entire  life.  He  was  an 
accredited  minister  and  served  on  a 
number  of  committees  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  including  the 
George  School,  and  the  Representa- 
tive Committee,  as  well  as  the  min- 
istry and  council. 

In  politics  Mr.  Kester  was  an  inde- 
pendent Republican.  He  served  as 
chief  burgess  of  Newtown  for  three 
trems.  In  addition  to  his  wife.  Myrtle 
M.  Davis  Kester,  he  is  survived  by  a 
son,  E.  Howard  Kester,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Albert  C.  Mammel,  both  of 
K^ewtown,  and  seven  grandchildren. 
He  and  Mrs.  Kester  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  on  August  16,  last. 


FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 

IN  WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

The  Chestnut  Ridge  Grange,  No. 
1133,  Washington  County,  celebrated 
their  50th  Anniversary  at  their  Hall 
in  Lone  Pine  on  March  22  with  160 
Grangers  and  friends  in  attendance. 

The  Grange  was  organized  March 
25,  1895  with  21  charter  members, 
namely,  George  Yoders,  first  master; 
J.  W  i  1  d  o  n  Moninger,  secretary; 
George  Crile,  Mary  Crile,  James 
Hart,  Phoebe  Hart,  Frank  Hartley, 
William  Hartley,  Edward  Hewitt, 
Annetta  Moninger  Lee,  Flora  Mon- 
inger, Onias  Moninger,  Mattie  Mowl, 
Henry  Shipe,  Martha  Shipe,  Ella 
Weir,  Robert  Weir,  Anna  Weygandt, 
John  Weygandt,  Mary  Hart  Yoders, 
and  Sarah  Yoders. 

Of  the  original  group,  three  are  liv- 
ing. Mrs.  Annette  Lee,  a  member  of 
Washington  Grange;  J.  Wildon  Mon- 
inger, a  member  of  Chestnut  Ridge 
Grange,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hart  Yoders, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  program  opened  with  singing 
the  anniversary  song,  followed  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Harper.  Words 
of  welcome  were  extended  by  the  Lec- 
turer, Mrs.  S.  G.  Shrontz,  and  the 
response  was  given  by  Thomas  Walk- 
er, Past  Pomona  Master.  A  mixed 
quartet  composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O. 
Perry  Bigler  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
Bigler  rendered  several  old-time  fa- 
vorites. Worthy  Master  Jonathan 
Day,  read  a  letter  from  the  Worthy 
National  Master,  A.  S.  Goss,  express- 
ing greetings  and  congratulations. 

Group  singing  was  directed  by  Miss 
Mary  L.  Pence,  assisted  at  the  piano 
by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fulton,  Pomona  Mas- 
ter, H.  M.  Cleaver,  gave  an  interest- 
ing and  challenging  talk,  after  which 
he  presented  gifts  to  the  two  local 
charter  members.  He  also  presented 
25-year  certificates  to  the  following 
members :  Roland  Winnett,  Mrs.  Flor- 


ence Forsythe,  Samuel  Hartley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pence,  Miss  Mary 
L.  Pence,  Scott  Bigler,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Mowl. 

Worthy  State  Deputy  William  New- 
man, and  the  following  Pomona  of- 
ficers were  present:  Master,  H.  M. 
Cleaver;  Overseer,  Russell  Devore; 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  R.  B.  McNary;  Treas- 
urer, Henry  Bruce;  Gatekeeper,  O.  P. 
Bigler,  and  Assistant  Steward,  Jon- 
athan Day. 

A  musical  skit,  "Because  I  Joined 
the  Grange,"  presented  by  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Smith,  Lena  Fern  Smith,  and  O. 
P.  Bigler,  was  well  received.  "Willie's 
Candid  Camera,"  a  play,  brought 
many  a  laugh,  and  memories  of  long 
ago.  The  cast  consisted  of  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Cowan,  James  Smith,  Mrs.  Scott  Big- 
ler, Mrs.  W.  O.  Smith,  Wylie  Shipe, 
Perry  Bigler,  Lorraine  Shrontz,  Lena 
Fern  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  C. 
Hart,  Rev.  W.  E.  Harper,  Malcolm 
Cowan,  Jonathan  Day,  Dick  Mowl, 
J.  C.  Reese,  Faye  Bigler,  and  James 
Day. 

Winners  of  the  guess  cake  were 
Mrs.  Amelia  Gillis,  of  Deemston 
Grange,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Miller  of 
Laurel  Grange.  Guest  Grangers  were 
present  from  Deemston,  Pawnee, 
North  Strabane,  Buffalo,  Eureka, 
Peters  Township  and  Laurel. 


JUNE  IS  DAIRY  MONTH 

Dairy  Month  this  year  is  being 
staged  for  the  ninth  time.  As  in  the 
past,  it  will  be  spear-headed  by  the 
National  Dairy  Council  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  branches  of  the  indus- 
try. 

The  plans,  purposes  and  program  of 
June  Dairy  Month  will  be  geared  to 
Government  needs  as  outlined  by  War 
Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones. 
In  a  letter  to  President  Milton  Hunt 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  Ad- 


ministrator Jones  states:  "May  I  ask 
that  your  organization  and  the  entire 
dairy  industry  again  make  Annual 
Dairy  Month  the  occasion  for  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  impress  upon  everyone 
the  importance  of  dairy  products  in 
our  war  effort." 

The  dairy  industry  is  laying  its 
plans  now  to  meet  that  challenging  re- 
quest of  the  nation's  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator. In  doing  so  it  will  carry 
forward  the  theme  of  last  year's  Dairy 
Month  program.  It  will  (1)  establish 
the  essentiality  of  dairy  products  for 
human  welfare  on  both  the  home 
fronts  and  the  battle  fronts;  (2)  en- 
courage the  prudent  use  of  these  vital 
foods;  (3)  explain  why  precious  dairy 
foods  are  not  always  available,  and 
(4)  encourage  the  production  of  these 
products. 

A  nationwide  all-coverage  publicity 
program  is  being  developed  now  for 
newspapers,  radio,  house  organs  and 
trade  publications.  Material  for  use 
at  actual  points  of  contact  in  dining 
cars,  hotels,  restaurants  and  shopping 
centers  is  also  being  prepared.  Every 
opportunity  will  be  given  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dairy  industry  to 
tie  into  this  history-making  campaign 
through  the  use  of  posters,  handout 
materials  and  advertising. 

All  branches  of  the  industry  are  de- 
veloping their  plans  now  to  co-operate 
in  this  campaign.  Interest  in  all 
phases  of  the  program  is  gaining  mo- 
mentum daily.  With  the  widespread 
appreciation  of  tTie  vital  place  of  the 
dairy  industry  and  its  products  in 
national  welfare,  the  industry  has  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  build  ap- 
preciation for  its  products  which  will 
carry  over  into  the  post-war  era  as  a 
potent  sales-building  force. 


It  is  more  to  one's  credit  to  go 
straight  than  to  move  in  the  '^best 
circles." 


^'")fo  by  J.  W.  Warner 


Pictured  above  are  the  degree  teams  of  William  Penn  and  Indiana  Granges  which  conferred  the  Fifth  Degree  upon  a  class  of  56  candidates  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Indiana  County  Pomona  Grange.     A  drill  by  the  ladies  of  the  William  Penn  Grange  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  ceremony. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hakes, 
Mansfield. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE 

KITCHEN  WALL 

By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 

May  labor  make  me  glad! 
May  I  have  eyes  to  see  • 

Beauty  in  this  plain  room 
Where  I  am  called  to  be! 
The  scent  of  clean  blue  smoke, 
The  kettles  chuckling  joke. 
The  red  flames  lovely  light. 
May  I  have  wit  to  take 
The  joy  that  round  me  lies. 
Whether  I  brew  or  bake 
May  labor  make  me  wise! 

May  labor  leave  me  sweet! 
When  twilight  folds  the  earth 
May  I  have  grace  to  smile 
And  count  the  day's  good  worth. 
An  old  song  in  my  soul 
And  quiet  in  my  breast 
To  welcome  tranquilly 
The  night's  old  gift  of  rest 
And  gather  strength  to  face 
Tomorrow's  busy  strife. 
Here  in  this  humble  place 
May  labor  bless  my  life  I 


VEGETABLES  AND 

MORE  VEGETABLES 

Mattie  S.  Jupenlaz 

Have  you  read  in  the  daily  or  Sun- 
day papers  that  Philadelphia  will  have 
the  first  shipment  of  vegetables  by  air 
from  California  early  this  month?  A 
cargo  of  asparagus  fresh  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  distributed  in  Philadel- 
phia in  a  matter  of  hours  instead  of 
days  as  was  once  the  case  after  it  has 
been  freshly  gathered. 

The  war  is  not  over  but  civilian  life 
is  progressing  where  it  can.  What  an 
opportunity  there  is  for  homemakers 
to  become  and  stay  nutrition  con- 
scious after  the  soldier,  sailor  and 
aviator  are  again  home.  Transporta- 
tion by  air  and  with  refrigeration 
means  that  more  and  strange  fresh 
vegetables  will  be  in  our  home  town 
markets. 

Let's  look  at  facts.  The  average 
American  is  not  using  enough  vege- 
tables, fresh,  frozen  or  canned.  The 
average  homemaker  is  making  a 
choice  from  a  limited  few  vegetables. 
The  average  homemaker  is  using  in- 
correct methods  for  cooking  vege- 
tables. 

Can  you  blame  the  average  Amer- 
ican for  not  eating  enough  vege- 
tables? Too  often  they  are  over 
cooked.  Not  only  has  the  flavor,  ap- 
pearance and  texture  been  spoiled,  but 
the  food  value  as  well.  The  cook  has 
deprived  the  loved  ones  she  wishes  to 
nurture  and  please  of  much  of  the 
nutritive  value  for  which  vegetables 
are  important.  She  remains  confused 
regarding  simple  vegetable  cookery  as 
she  reluctantly  gives  up  old  rules  to 
adopt  new  ones. 

Homemakers,  do  you  resolve  at  this 
spring  of  the  year:  to  emphasize  and 
use  cookery  methods  that  will  yield 
an  attractive,  palatable  food  of  maxi- 


mum nutritive  value  in  an  effort  to 
increase  the  number  and  variety  of 
vegetables  consumed;  to  practice  the 
most  generally  recommended  rule  of 
vegetable  cooTcery  we  now  have,  i.  e., 
cook  in  the  smallest  amount  of  boil- 
ing water  posihle,  in  a  tightly  covered 
pan,  for  the  shortest  necessary  time, 
at  a  simmer  temperature?  (A  few 
exceptions  may  be  found  to  the  above 
rule  as  when  cooking  a  stem  and 
flower  vegetable.) 

Can  you  name  at  least  fifty  vege- 
tables ?  How  many  are  grown  in  your 
own  locality?  How  many  are  shipped 
in?  How  many  do  you  eat  regularly? 
These  questions  are  yours  to  answer 
thoughtfully. 


jar  lids  correctly.  A  canning  demon- 
stration will  include  other  suggestions 
for  preventing  spoilage. 

Many  farm  families  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  their  own  freezer  cabinets 
or  are  using  community  freezer  lock- 
ers to  preserve  foods  for  later  use. 
Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  are  more 
like  the  fresh  foods  than  when  pre- 
served by  any  other  method.  Direc- 
tions for  preparing  foods-  for  freezing 
may  be  obtained  from  the  county 
home  economics  extension  representa- 
tive. 


WHY  CAN  IN  1945  ? 

Lydia  Tarrant,  Extension  Nutrition 

Specialist,    The    Pennsylvania    State 

College 

Pennsylvania  farm  homemakers  al- 
ways have  provided  and  preserved  a 
large  portion  of  their  food  supply. 
Last  year  homemakers  in  55  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  reported  canning 
over  six  million  quarts  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  or  an  average  of  200  quarts 
for  each  of  these  families.  In  addition 
to  these  amounts,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  dried,  salted,  frozen,  or 
stored  for  winter  use. 

Many  women  helping  with  the  farm 
work,  as  well  as  doing  housework, 
may  be  tempted  to  let  gardens  and 
food  preservation  go  this  year.  One 
glance  at  newspapers  will  show  that 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  so 
high  in  point  value  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  include  many  of  these  foods 
in  daily  meals. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be 
helpful  in  saving  time  in  canning: 

1.  Check  canning  equipment  now 
so  that  everything  will  be  in  readiness 
when  gardens  produce. 

2.  Buy  needed  jars,  lids,  and  rub- 
ber rings  now. 

3.  Assemble  canning  equipment  and 
store  together. 

4.  Obtain  up-to-date  canning  in- 
formation. 

5.  Plan  to  serve  simple  meals  dur- 
ing the  canning  season. 

Recently  one  woman  reported  los- 
ing all  her  canned  pears,  peaches,  and 
plums  from  five  bushels  of  fruit.  It 
was  discovered  she  had  canned  them 
by  the  open  kettle  method  but  had  not 
sterilized  jars  and  did  not  fill  jars  full 
enough.  More  chances  are  taken  when 
canning  the  open  kettle  method.  Get 
in  touch  with  your  county  home  eco- 
nomics extension  representative  for 
the  latest  canning  information.  Ar- 
range with  her  for  a  demonstration 
meeting  if  a  group  of  women  are  in- 
terested. 

Much  spoilage  of  food  has  been  due 
to  nicks  on  mouth  of  jar  so  that  it 
was  imposs^le  to  get  a  tight  seal ;  old 
zinc  tops  with  cracked  or  loose  lining 
or  nicks  in  edge  of  lid;  or  not  using 


SCORE  CARD 

FOR  ACCESSORIES 

A.  Color,  design,  good  taste,  35.  B. 
Suitability  of  article  to  its  intended 
use,  30.  C.  Value  of  article  in  rela- 
tion to  the  quality  of  material  used, 
(10  points)  and  time  spent  in  making 
it  (10  points)  20.  D.  Workmanship, 
15.     Total  100. 

A.  Color,   design   and   good   taste   of 

finished  article. 

This  point  on  the  Score  Card  is 
practically  answered  at  one's  first 
glance  of  the  accessory.  This  is  the 
place  where  the  fussy,  over-decorated 
article,  (elaborate  crochet  patterns 
and  large  quantities  of  embroidery), 
and  the  one  of  too  elaborate  design, 
are  apt  to  be  eliminated. 

A  wide  range  of  color  is  available 
in  accessories,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
colors  of  the  costume  and  so  must  be 
chosen  with  the  others  in  mind.  This 
becomes  doubly  important  when  the 
accessory  is  to  be  worn  with  more 
than  one  costume. 

Accessories  may  either  emphasize 
some  color  in  the  costume  by  repeat- 
ing it,  or  they  may  give  interest  by 
contrasting  with  it.  " 

B.  Suitability   of   article  for   its   in- 

tended use. 

'  For  example,  a  purse  which  is  to  be 
carried  every  day,  and  to  be  opened 
many  times  a  day,  must  be  of  sturdy 
material.  It  must  be  well  made,  and 
of  a  color  which  will  not  require  too 
much  care. 

Accessories  made  for  use  with  more 
than  one  costume,  must  be  planned  to 
be  pleasing  in  the  whole  color  scheme. 

The  materials  should  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  type  of  costume  as  well 
as  for  its  use. 

For  example,  heavy  tailored  coats 
or  suits  call  for  materials  of  the 
sturdy  type  whether  they  be  of  cot- 
ton, wool  or  rayon. 

Consider  the  size  of  the  wearer  and 
whether  she  is  tailored  or  the  dainty 
type. 

C.  Value    of    article    in    relation    to 

quality  of  material  and  time  spent 
in  making  it. 

Some  accessories  such  as  purses,  re- 
ceive hard  wear,  others  such  as  dainty 
scarves,  need  not  be  so  durable.  Any 
material  made  into  an  accessory 
should  be  worth  (not  necessarily  in 
money)  the  time  and  labor  spent  on 
it,  and  the  finished  article  should  be 
worth-while.  The  article  which  re- 
quires hours  of  labor  isn't  necessarily 
the  most  valuable  when  finished. 

D.  Workmanship. 

This  speaks  for  itself. 


"Meet  me  at  the  library  at  seven, 
Charlie." 

"All  right,  Mabel.  What  time  will 
you  get  there?" 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

Patience  Strong 

Don't  withhold  the  word  of  praise 
it  may  spur  someone  on — just  at  the 
moment  when  they  think  that  every, 
thing  has  gone — a  word  of  praise  for 
work  well  done  may  seem  a  trifling 
thing,  and  from  it — some  day,  some- 
thing good  and  wonderful  may  spring. 
We  never  know  what's  passing  in  the 
minds  of  those  we  meet — a  smile,  a 
look  of  friendliness  may  seem  so  very 
sweet — to  someone  burdened  by  a 
weight  of  sorrow  or  distress — to  whom 
the  world  is  nothing  but  a  lonely  wil- 
derness. 

There's  always  something  we  can 
praise — something  that  we  can  say- 
to  lift  their  eyes  above  the  seeming 
darkness  of  the  day — and  so  renew 
their  confidence  to  make  another  start 
and  do  the  job  before  them  with  a 
brave  and  happy  heart. 


TO  A  CHILD 

By  William  Wordsworth 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it 

lasts : 
Of  humblest  friends,  bright  creature! 

scorn  not  one: 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
Protects  the  lingering  dewdrop  from 

the  sun. 
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RECIPES 

Casserole  of  Ground  Beef 
WITH  Spaghetti 

1      pound  beef,  ground 
1       medium  onion,  chopped 
1       small  green  pepper 
1/4  pound  grated  cheese 
1^  teaspoons  salt 

1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

2  cups  strained  tomato  or  tomato 

soup 

1  package  spaghetti,  boiled 

Cook  pepper  and  onion  in  several 
tablespoons  butter ;  add  meat  and  cook 
until  browned,  stirring  frequently. 
Add  other  ingredients,  turn  into  but- 
tered baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  but- 
tered crumbs,  if  desired,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  of  350  degrees  F.  for 
45  to  60  minutes.  Meat  may  be 
shaped  into  small  balls  before  brown- 
ing. 

Ham  Croquettes 

2  cups  mashed  potatoes 
1  tablespoon  butter 

3  egg  yolks 
Cayenne 

1  cup   chopped   cooked   ham 
Egg  and  crumbs 

Mix  potato,  melted  butter,  yolks  of 

2  eggs  and  cayenne,  beat  until  smooth, 
and  chill.  Chop  ham,  mix  with  other 
yolk,  set  on  stove  for  a  moment,  then 
cool  thoroughly.  Take  a  tablespoon 
of  potato  mixture,  make  a  hole  in  it 
put  a  large  teaspoonful  of  the  chopped 
ham  inside,  close  the  hole  and  form  a 
ball.  Dip  in  flour,  then  in  egg  beaten 
with  1  tablespoon  water,  then  roll  in 
crumbs  and  fry  in  deep  hot  lard  until 
well  browned.  Garnish  with  parsley 
and  serve. 

Scotch  Fruit  Bars 

1^4  cups  sifted  general  purpose  flour 

1  cup  quick  cooking  rolled  oats 
%  cup  dark  brown  sugar 

V2  teaspoon  salt 
l^  cup  shortening 
iy2  cups  moist  mincemeat 

Add  rolled  oats,  brown  sugar  and 
salt  to  sifted  flour  and  mix  well.  Cut 
in  shortening  with  fork  until  mixture 
resembles  coarse  crumbs.  Spread  hi^ 
of  the  crumb  mixture  evenly  over  bot* 
torn  of  greased  square  pan,  8  by  8  by 

2  inches.  Spread  with  mincemeat, 
then  with  remaining  crumbs.     Pre«* 


down  lightly  with  back  of  spoon. 
Smooth  crumbs  lightly  with  spatula 
dipped  in  milk.  Bake  at  400  degrees 
F.  about  30  minutes.  Cool,  cut  into 
bars  1  by  2  inches.     Makes  15  bars. 

Soft  Molasses  Cookies 
5     cups  sifted  general  purpose  flour 
2      teaspoons  baking  soda 
2      teaspoons  ginger 
1/^  teaspoon  salt 
1      cup  shortening 
I14  cups  sugar 
1     eggy  slightly  beaten 
1     cup  molasses 
1     cup  sour  milk 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients. 
Cream  shortening,  add  sugar  and 
blend,  using  high  speed  of  electric 
mixer,  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
egg  and  beat  well.  Add  molasses. 
Reduce  mixer  to  medium  speed  and 
add  flour  alternately  with  milk,  beat- 
ing until  blended  after  each  addition. 
Turn  into  greased  shallow  pans  and 
spread  batter  to  ^/^-inch  thickness. 
Bake  at  400  degrees  F.,  15  to  20  min- 
utes. Cool  and  cut  into  squares. 
About  4  dozen  cookies. 

All-Bran  Fudge  Squares 
y2    cup  shortening 

1  cup  granulated  sugar 
2/3  cup  cocoa 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Vz  cup  sifted  general  purpose  flour 

Vz  cup  all-bran 

V2  cup  chopped  nuts 

Using  high  speed  of  electric  mixer, 
cream  shortening,  add  sugar,  cocoa 
and  eggs.  Beat  until  light.  Reduce 
speed  of  mixer  and  add  flour,  all-bran, 
nuts  and  flavoring.  Pour  into  greased 
8  by  8  by  2  inch  pan  and  bake  at  375 
degrees  F.  for  25  minutes.  Cut  into 
squares. 


ACTIVE  HOME 

ECONOMICS  COMMITTEE 

Avis  Grange — Clinton  County 

"Our  Home  Economics  Committee 
has  been  active  all  year.  We  gathered 
enough  milkweed  pods  for  6  jackets, 
and  have  put  $400.00  in  bonds  to  be 
used  after  the  war,  to  fix  up  the  hall. 
We  also  had  an  exhibit  at  the  Clinton 
County  Fair." 

Eldred  Grange,  No.  1604 — Lycoming 
County 

"We  have  a  building  fund  started, 
and  have  had  three  activities  for  that 
and  have  about  $300.00  to  date.  We 
bave  a  box  social  planned." 

Prosperity  Grange,  Clarion  County 

Our  Grange  was  painted  inside, 
and  new  shades  hung.  Trees  were 
planted  outside  to  improve  the 
grounds  and  every  one  is  growing. 
Jne  Boy  Scouts  were  given  permis- 
sion to  use  our  Grange  hall  as  a  meet- 
ing place,  until  they  procure  a  better 
P^ace  for  the  summer. 

Our  hall  is  always  warm  and  lighted 
^hen  we  have  meetings  and  we  try 
^0  make  every  member  feel  welcome. 
»»e  have  piano  music  and  give  an  in- 
[eresting  literary  program  every  meet- 
ing- We  have  given  social  entertain- 
"i^nts,  and  parties  to  pay  for  our  im- 
provements." 


v^ustomer:  These  sleeves  are  a  mile 
too  long. 

Tailor :  How  much  shall  I  take  off  ? 
Customer:      Oh,   I   guess   about   a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 


POINTERS  FOR  WIVES  OF  GFS 

Somewhere  in  the  Marianas  (De- 
layed).— Here  is  a  list  of  "don'ts"  for 
wives  and  prospective  brides  of  GI's 
from  this  theater  of  war: 

Don't  suggest  taking  a  trip  to  the 
seashore.  He's  been  looking  at  noth- 
ing but  sand  and  seawater  for  the 
past  two  years  or  longer. 

Don't  say  anything  about  going  on 
a  picnic.  He's  been  living  in  tents, 
brushing  away  flies,  insects  and  other 
vermin  during  most  of  his  entire  tour 
of  duty. 

Don't  suggest  going  to  a  picture 
show — at  least  for  a  while.  The 
movies  being  the  only  form  of  recre- 
ation he  had,  the  GI  missed  hardly 
any;  many  shows  he  saw  two  and 
three  times. 

On  the  cooking  side — don't  scram- 
ble his  eggs.  That's  the  way  all  dried 
eggs  are  cooked.  Fix  the  eggs  the 
way  he  likes  them — usually,  sunny- 
side  up. 

Don't  mash  the  potatoes.  That's 
usually  the  way  dehydrated  potatoes 
are  served.  Most  men  prefer  French 
fries. 

Probably  not  necessary  to  mention 
here — Don't  serve  canned  luncheon 
meats.  Serve  as  much  fresh  as  pos- 
sible— heavy  on  the  steaks. 

Don't  throw  cold  water  on  any  of 
his  plans,  such  as  making  a  swing  of 
the  hot  spots,  or  even  spending  six 
months  in  a  cabin  in  the  mountains — 
away  from  everyone.  Servicemen  out 
here  have  been  thinking  and  planning 
a  long  time  about  what  to  do  when 
they  get  back,  so  DON'T,  DON'T  dis- 
appoint them. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  CONTEST 
FOR  POMONA  NO.  3  OF 
CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE 
COUNTIES 

Contest  from  Jan.  1,  1946  to 
November  1,  1945 

1.  Every  grange  observe  "Grange 
Day." 

2.  Compete  in  the  National  Grange 
"Housedress  Contest." 

3.  Enter  the  Penna.  State  Grange 
"Accessory  Contest." 

4.  Support  Red  Cross  and  other 
War  needs. 

5.  Take  interest  in  the  youth  of  the 
Grange  and  community  especially 
along  the  line  of  recreation. 

6.  Keep  grange  rooms  and  sur- 
roundings attractive. 

7.  Have  an  active  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee. 

8.  Co-operate  with  the  Church  to 
promote  a  better  spiritual  feeling. 

9.  Home  Economics  Committee  re- 
port at  each  grange  meeting. 

10.  Take  care  of  service  boys  and 
girls  of  your  grange  and  community. 

The  grange  having  the  best  com- 
plete report  of  the  work  of  the  above 
ten  items  will  win  first  prize. 


HOME  AIDS 

1.  To  clean  your  corduroy  jumper 
or  your  velveteen  skirt  or  dress,  just 
hold  the  spotted  part  over  the  steam 
from  a  boiling  kettle,  then  rub  gently. 
The  material  should  look  as  good  as 
new. 

2.  To  save  time  in  baking  potatoes, 
cook  in  boiling  water  15  minutes,  be- 
fore they  are  put  in  the  oven. 

3.  To  make  a  smoother  pumpkin 
pie  after  baking  pumpkin  in  the  shell, 
scoop  it  out  and  run  through  the  po- 


tato ricer.    This  is  much  quicker  than 
trying  to  run  it  through  a  sieve. 

4.  Have  you  ever  tried  using  a  shoe 
bag  for  storage  purposes?  The  vari- 
ous pockets  can  be  used  for  brushes, 
balls  of  twine,  and  dust  cloths.  This 
keeps  them  handy  and  easily  accessi- 
ble. 

5.  Do  your  slip  straps  slip?  If  so, 
just  slip  your  slip  straps  into  tiny 
safety   pins   together   with   your   bra 


straps    and    your    problem    will    be 
solved. 

6.  Save  bread  crusts — cut  them  in- 
to sticks  and  deep  fry  like  potatoes. 
Good  served  on  the  same  platter  with 
creamed  spinach  or  other  similar 
greens. 


The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it. 

— Shakespeare. 


All  patterns  18c.  cacli  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 

«?E55  IN  ONLY  4  PIECES 


2811 — A  wonderful,  wearable  style  good  for 
all  ages  and  all  sizes.  Has  the  new 
extended  shoulders  so  Important  In 
this  season's  silhouette.  It's  espe- 
cially nice  In  a  striped  material. 
Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  36,  4  yds.  35 
or  39-ln.  material. 

3702 — You'll  get  plenty  of  use  out  of  this  fig- 
ure-flattering jumper  and  fresh 
blouse  during  the  summer  months. 
Without  the  blouse  it's  a  perfect 
little  sundress.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size 
16,  jumper;  2^^  yds.  39-in.,  blouse; 
1%  yds.  39-In.  fabric. 

2802 — An  adorable  frock  in  the  ever-popular 
surplice  style.  Scalloped  detail  and 
lots  of  ruffling  make  this  a  dress 
you'll  want  to  have.  You'll  be  cool 
and  comfortable  in  It  all  summer 
long.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16,  3% 
yds.  39-ln.  material. 

2836 — The  only  way  for  sure  fit  In  your 
lingerie  is  to  make  it  yourself.  This 
slip  and  pantie  set  is  designed  for 
smoothness  and  is  particularly 
pretty  with  a  bow  applique.  Sizes 
14  to  48.  Size  36,  slip;  2%  yds. 
39-in.,  panties;  1  yd.  39-in. 

2509 — The  two-piece  dress  Is  still  the  fashion 
favorite.  You'll  be  at  home  In  this 
from  morning  'til  night ;  anywhere 
and  everywhere.     With  Its  flattering 


sweetheart  neck  and  slim  skirt 
you'll  find  it  a  dependable  addition 
to  your  wardrobe.  Sizes  12  to  48. 
Size  36.  3%   yds.   39-ln. 

2514 — For  women  who  like  tailored  clothes 
with  a  smooth  fit  this  princess  style 
dress  Is  the  answer.  You'll  be  trim 
and  neat  all  day  in  this  button-up. 
Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16,  3%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric. 

3778 — Some  active  youngster  will  adore  this 
back-buttoning  playdress  with  in- 
serted midriff,  button-on  straps  and 
a  full  skirt.  She'll  cover  up  with 
a  bolero  and  be  ready  to  go  any- 
place. Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8,  dress 
and  bolero,  2%   yds.  35-ln. 

2503 — He'll  look  as  cute  as  can  be  In  this 
cunning  little  suit  with  tucks  and 
ruffling  on  the  shirt.  It's  particu- 
larly nice  with  contrasting  little 
trousers.  Sizes  6  mos..  1,  2,  3. 
Size  2,  blouse;  %  yds.  35  or  39-ln., 
trousers ;    %   yds.  35-ln. 

2588 — She'll  look  sweeter  In  this  adorable 
little  frock  with  butterfly  sleeves 
and  lace  trimming.  It  will  be  easy 
to  dress  her  with  the  buttons  from 
collar  to  hem.  Panties  Included. 
Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3.  Size  2.  dress; 
1^  yds.  35-ln.,  panties;  %  yds. 
35-in. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 
PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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MAY 

George  MacDonald 

Merry,  rollicking,  frolicing  May 
Into   the   woods    came    skipping   one 

day; 
She  teased  the  brook  till  he  laughed 

outright, 
And  grugled  and  scolded  with  all  his 

might ; 
She   chirped  to  the  birds   and  bade 

them  sing 
A  chorus  of  welcome  to  Lady  Spring; 
And  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  she 

set 
To  waking  the  flowers  that  were  sleep- 
ing yet. 
"She  shook  the    trees    till    the    buds 

looked  out 
To  see  what  the  trouble  was  all  about, 
And  nothing  in  nature  escaped  that 

day 
The   touch   of  the  life-giving  bright 

young  May. 


"What  if  the  Spring  should  fall? 
What  if  the  Fall  should  spring? 
I  didn't  say  they  could,  did  I? 
But  it  would  be  a  funny  thing." 


MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mother's   Day   should  be  happy   and 
gay 

But  many  people  like  to  see 
It  drenched  with  sentimentality. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  out  of  place 
For  mothers  are  a  sturdy  race, 

Who  make  the  best  of  what  must  be. 
And  rise  above  catastrophe. 


FATHER'S  DAY 

Father  spades  the  garden, 
Father  prunes  the  rose 

But  the  flower  to  grace  his  day- 
This  nobody  knows. 

Father  clips  the  heSges 
Father  digs  the  weeds, 

But  some  bloom  to  honor  him — 
This  nobody  heeds. 

How  about  the  corn-flower? 

A  simple  one  its  true, 
But  it  somehow  suits  him — 

Honest  and  true  blue. 


Some  verses  for  one  of  your  Garden 
programs. 

DEMOCRACY 

By  Ann  Zelenka 

I've  spaded  up  a  garden, 
But  I  haven't  planted  seeds. 
This  one's  going  to  be  kept 
Exclusively  for  weeds — 
There  won't  be  distinctions 
Or  uptilted  noses, 
And  Queen  Ann's  lace 
Is  lovelier  than  roses. 


He  has  a  garden  underway, 
And  if  he's  fairly  lucky,  say. 
He'll  have,  about  the  last  of  May 

1  squash  vine 
1  egg  plant 
1  radish.         ^ 


GAMES  TO  PLAY- 
MOST  ANY  DAY 

We  have  said  many  times  on  this 
page  that  it  doesn't  take  a  great  deal 
of  time,  material,  or  expensive  equip- 
ment to  put  on  Juvenile  Grange  pro- 
grams. It  does  take  some  imagina- 
tion and  originality  in  using  mate- 
rials close  at  hand.  I  once  saw  a  good 
demonstration  of  this.  A  group  of 
children  were  going  to  play  "Flinch" 
but  found  their  old  set  of  cards  in- 
complete, so  they  began  making  up 
games  in  which  they  could  use  them: 
first  they  placed  a  waste  basket  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  marked  off  a  line 
about  ten  feet  from  it — and  one 
nearer  for  two  smaller  children.  Each 
child  was  given  ten  cards.  He  stood 
just  back  of  the  line  and  held  a  card 
slightly  bent  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  He  snapped  it  into  (or  at) 
the  waste  basket. 

They  then  tried  several  card  races. 
Did  you  ever  try  racing  with  a  card 
on  your  head?  It's  so  easy  to  walk 
right  out  from  under  it.  They  tried 
racing  with  one  card  on  their  heads; 
then  with  two.  The  object  being  to 
see  which  child  could  get  his  ten 
cards  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  large  room  first. 

They  also  had  each  child  pile  his 
cards  in  a  nice  neat  pile,  then  pick 
them  up  one  at  a  time  and  stack  them 
up  in  a  pile  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  Each  time  the  child  who  won 
the  game  could  suggest  the  next  game 
to  be  played  (sometimes  that  took  a 
whispered   conference  with   another). 

A  good  one  they  did  was  to  give  all 
the  cards  to  mother.  She  gave  them 
a  quick  throw  so  that  they  landed  all 
over  the  room — some  face  up — some 
not — at  the  same  time  calling  out 
three  numbers.  The  children  scram- 
bled to  see  which  one  could  get  the 
most  of  the  cards  bearing  these  num- 
bers. 

A  whole  evening  of  fun  from  a 
worn  out  pack  of  Flinch  cards  and 
you  Matrons  write  asking  me  where 
you  can  find  material. 


SPRING  ARITHMETIC 

It  was  the  busy  hour  of  four 

When  from  the  city  hardware  store 

Emerged  a  gentleman  who  bore 

1  hoe 

1  spade 

1  wheelbarrow. 

From  there  our  hero  promptly  went 

Into  a  seed  establishment 

And  for  these  things  his  money  spent ; 

1  peck  of  bulbs 
1  job  lot  shrubs 
1  quart  assorted  seeds. 


The  tulips  now  are  pushing  up 
Like  small  green  knuckles  through  the 

ground. 
The  grass  is  young  and  doubtful  yet. 
The  robin  takes  a  look  around. 
And  if  you  listen  you  can  hear 
Spring  laughing  with  a  windy  sound." 


NO  MORE  SPANKING 

An'  now  they  do  not  spank  no  more. 

So  all  the  papers  say; 
They  say  that  spanking  little  boys 

An'  girls  has  died  away. 
They  say  it's  just  gone  out  of  style; 

Of  course  it  had  to  wait 
Till  I  was  growed  too  big  to  spank 

'Fore  it  went  out  of  date. 

'Twas  right  in  style  when  I  was  small, 

A  dozen  times  a  day; 
Guess  I  was  spanked  so  much  that  I 

Was  almost  spanked  away. 
Ma  took  a  hand,  then  pa  a  turn, 

And  twixt  them  both  I  got 
All  that  was  comin'  round  to  me 

Right  on  my  tender  spot. 


IT'S  A  GIRL'S  LIFE 


By  Hilda  Terry 


"Just  one  more  step,  Daddy— then  yon  can  see  the  surprise  I  want  you 
to  get  me  for  my  birthday." 


Some  people  seem  to  like  to  spank 

Their  children  every  day; 
They  get  a  kind  of  exercise 

They  get  no  other  way. 
An'  then  they  say  how  much  it  hurts 

Themselves  to  spank  us  so; 
I  guess  it  only  hurts  their  hands, 

They  spank  so  hard  you  know. 

Now  spankin'  has  gone  out  of  style, 

I'm  sorry  as  can  be; 
Because  I  lose  a  golden  chance 

That  others  had  you  see. 
I  was  just  lookin'  for  the  time 

When  I'd  have  children  too; 
Then  I  could  spank  them  good  and 

hard 
Like  father  used  to  do. 


THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

GARDEN  CONTEST 

We  spoke  to  you  earlier  about  the 
National  Grange  Garden  Contest.  It 
was  regrettable  that  the  Grange  regis- 
ter didn't  come  out  early  enough  so 
that  the  detailed  material  concerning 
this  could  be  mailed  to  you  early  in 
April,  or  get  into  my  hands  soon 
enough  so  that  it  could  be  printed  on 
our  April  page. 

We  hope  that  many  of  you  have 
started  your  garden  projects.  If 
there  is  sufiicient  interest  in  this  proj- 
ect we  hope  to  give  some  additional 
prizes  within  the  state.  It  would  help 
if  Matrons  would  write  and  tell  me 
whether  or  not  they  have  members 
enrolled  in  this  project. 


WAR  BONDS  GROW  ON  TREES 

Without  attempting  to  refute  the 
old  saying,  "monsy  doesn't  grow  on 
trees,"  Frank  T.  Murphey,  Extension 
Forester,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
declares,  "On  the  trees  in  many  a 
farm  woodlot  there's  a  War  Bond  har- 


vest." He  goes  ahead  to  explain  that 
at  present  ceiling  prices  most  farmers 
can  convert  their  sawlogs  and  pulp- 
wood  into  a  substantial  War  Bond  in- 
vestment. 

"It  will  interest  the  people  of  this 
state  and  amaze  some,  to  know  the 
value  of  Pennsylvania  woodlot  prod- 
ducts,"  said  Mr.  Murphey. 

"During  1943,  according  to  the  II. 
S.  Census,  stumpage  sales  amounted 
to  $143,666,930.  The  value  of  log 
sales  was  $28,368,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  450,000  cords  of  Pennsylvania 
grown  pulpwood  were  consumed,  val- 
ued at  $6,075,000.  Pennsylvania 
grown  chemical  wood,  25,000  cords 
valued  at  $275,000  were  consumed  and 
Pennsylvania  grown  mine  props  at 
$1,000,000.  In  all,  Pennsylvania  wood- 
lot  products  were  valued  at  $179,- 
383,930. 

"So  here's  an  opportunity,"  he  says. 
"for  a  farmer  to  help  win  the  war 
now  and  at  the  same  time  create  an 
investment  that  will  moan  financia 
security  to  him  in  the  postwar  period. 
The  fellow  who  cuts  sawlogs  and 
pulpwood,  and  then  invests  the  pro- 
ceeds in  War  Bonds,  is  making  a 
'double-barreled'  contribution  to  vic- 
tory. First,  he  is  providing  wood  pulp 
and  lumber — ^both  critical  war  mate- 
rials. Then,  by  investing  in  bonds,  he 
is  helping  to  buy  the  equipment  and 
supplies  our  boys  need  to  win." 

Woodlot  owners  who  are  not  al- 
ready selling  forest  products  are  ad- 
vised to  get  in  touch  with  their  county 
agent  or  local  forester.  Timber  should 
not  be  cut  until  a  satisfactory  markf^ 
hns  been  located. 


Judge :  It  seems  to  me  you  ha^^ 
been  coming  before  me  for  the  la*' 
ton  years. 

Tramp:  Can  I  help  it,  Judge,  i' 
you  don't  get  promoted? 


PROMINENT  SPEAKERS  AT 
CLEARFIELD  CO.  POMONA 

Clearfield  County  Pomona  Grange 
}j^o.  33  met  Thursday,  April  5  at  Cur- 
wensville  with  Susquehanna  Grange 
as  host.  The  morning  session  which 
was  devoted  mainly  to  business,  re- 
ports and  appointment  of  committees 
was  in  charge  of  Worthy  Master,  M. 
E.  HcCue. 

The  Annual  Memorial  Service  was 
conducted  by  Chaplain  Alice  Henry 
and  was  most  impressive.  Those  in 
whose  memory  this  service  was  held 
were  A.  O.  Bilger,  Past  Pomona  Mas- 
ter and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Bertha  Hamer 
who  served  as  County  Juvenile  Ma- 
tron and  Mrs.  Ada  Bush  a  Past  Flora. 
As  the  roll  was  called  flowers  were 
placed  on  the  altar.  Readings  "Cross- 
ing the  Bar"  and  "Love  Triumphant" 
were  given  by  two  sisters.  Rev.  Cleav- 
er, pastor  of  the  Curwensville  Presby- 
terian Church  gave  a  fine  memorial 
address.  Musical  numbers  included 
•'Abide  with  Me,"  "The  Upper  Room" 
and  "One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought." 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charge 
of  Worthy  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Emma 
Frank,  who  had  chosen  as  her  theme, 
"Parents  and  Youth." 

The  two  principal  speakers  of  the 
afternoon  were  Honorable  Cortez  Bell, 
Judge  of  Clearfield  County  who  gave 
a  stirring  address  on  "Juvenile  Prob- 
lems," and  the  New  State  Master,  W. 
Sharp  Fullerton,  who  used  as  his  sub- 
ject, "Grange  Opportunities."  Judge 
Bell  gave  some  startling  facts  that 
exist  in  our  county  at  the  present 
time,  some  of  which  were  hard  to  be- 
lieve. Master  Fullerton  said,  the  hope 
of  a  new  day  depends  on  the  home, 
the  church,  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. The  Granges'  part  is  build- 
ing a  better  community  in  which  to 
live. 

The  Home  Economic  Program  was 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  John  Copenhaver, 
and  consisted  of  a  reading  by  Mrs. 
Pentz  of  Penn  Grange.  Mr.  Robert 
Leavy  of  Clearfield  gave  a  short  talk 
on  Red  Cross  Work  and  made  an  ap- 
peal for  donors  for  Blood  Plasma. 
Mrs.  Irene  Davis,  County  Extension 
Worker,  gave  instructions  and  rules 
on  State  Contests  to  be  held  this  year. 

At  the  evening  session,  Penn 
Grange  put  on  a  very  entertaining 
program  which  consisted  of  a  song, 
''The  Easter  Parade,"  by  two  sisters 
^hich  was  acted  out  in  fantastic  cos- 
tume and  a  playlette,  entitled  "A 
^ight  in  Hicktown  Station,"  which 
^as  very  humorous.  Mr.  Amon  Pifer 
of  Mt.  Joy  Grange  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  "Conditions  of  Today." 

At  the  close  of  the  literary  program 
14  candidates  were  initiated  in  the 
Fifth  Degree.  The  August  meeting 
^^in  be  held  at  Sanborn. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY  POMONA 
GRANGE  AT  FRIEDENS 

Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
niet  in  regular  quarterly  session  with 
Friendens  Grange  on  Saturday,  April 
21,  1945. 

Greetings  were  extended  to  those 
present  by  L.    C.    Long,    Master    of 

J^riedens    Grange    and    of    Pomona 
^^range. 

The  response  was  by  Miss  Alice  Og- 
'^np»  Secretary  of  Somerset  Grange 
^nd  Lecturer  of  Somerset  County  Po- 
niona. 

Rev.  Martin  F.  Foutz  led  in  the 
devotional  exercises  at  the  afternoon 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


session.  His  subject  was  "Content- 
ment." He  said,  "There  are  constant- 
ly before  us  two  dares,  God's  dare  and 
the  Devil's  dare,  and  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  only  safe  course  was  to  take 
God's  dare. 

A  poem,  "Somebody  Planted  a 
Tree,"  was  read  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hoff- 
man. 

Several  vocal  solos  were  rendered 
by  Mrs.  Edna  Gastiger  of  Friedens 
Grange. 

Glimpses  of  the  sunny  South  were 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R. 
Barkman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Airsman  who  spent  several  months  in 
Florida  during  the  past  winter. 

Entertainment  was  furnished  by 
Rockwood  and  Jenner  Granges. 

Three  minute  impromptu  discus- 
sions were  given  by  various  members 
on  Farm  and  Grange  questions. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
neighbor  night  get-together  programs 
during  the  summer  months. 

At  the  evening  session  a  sound  pic- 
ture, "Three  to  Be  Served"  was 
shown. 

Members  of  the  Somerset  Township 
High  School  Music  Department  fur- 
nished entertainment  in  the  form  of 
piano,  flute,  cornet  solos,  duets  and 
group  singing  under  the  direction  of 
the  Music  Supervisor,  Miss  Margar- 
etta  Stanley  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY  POMONA 
MET  AT  CARVERTON 

Northern  Luzerne  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  44  met  with 'Mountain 
Grange  at  Carverton  for  their  spring 
meeting.  All  officers  present  for  the 
morning  Roll  Call.  Morning  Session 
was  devoted  to  business.  Brothers 
Ralph  Lewis,  Kay  Searfoss  and  Al- 
fred Bronson  were  appointed  as  the 
Legislative  Committee  for  1945-46. 
The  Home  Economics  Committee  are 
Miss  Myrtle  Major,  Mrs.  Ruth  Wright 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Riley. 

The  Afternoon  Session  was  in 
charge  of  Lecturer  Mrs.  Ruth  Wright. 
Devotions  by  Rev.  Gilbert.  Address  of 
welcome  by  Mountain  Grange  Master 
Thomas  Earl.  Response  by  Master  of 
Jackson  Grange  William  Trethaway. 
Duet  by  Misses  Mary  Joan  Williams 
and  Evelyn  Rogers.  Reading  "Joining 
the  Country  Club"  by  Russel  Cease 
of  Jackson  Grange.  Mrs.  Hendricks, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ray  Searfoss 
gave  a  vocal  solo.  Address  of  the 
afternoon  was  given  by  Professor  Aus- 
tin Snyder  of  Clarks  Summit  on 
"Post  War  Living."  Another  solo 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Hendricks.  Group 
singing. 

County  Agent  J.  D.  Hutchinson 
gave  a  short  talk  on  Agricultural  De- 
ferment and  Cattle  Bangs  Test  being 
taken  in  Luzerne  County — and  urged 
farmers  to  place  orders  for  fertilizer 
early. 

Greetings  from  Mr.  Wilson  Cease, 
followed  by  a  piano  solo.  Master 
Thomas  Earl  of  Mountain  Grange 
presented  Mr.  Ralph  Lewis  with  a 
Golden  Certificate  for  fifty  years  ac- 
tive service  in  Mountain  Grange. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to 
business  and  burning  the  mortgage 
on  Mountain  Grange.  The  Legislative 


Committee  presented  three  bills  for 
the  Pomona  to  act  upon.  The  Fifth 
Degree  was  conferred  on  23  candi- 
dates in  full  form. 

Brother  Alfred  Rice,  Master,  pre- 
sided at  all  sessions.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  June  9,  1945. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY  MEMBERS 
HAVE  PERFECT  RECORD 

Six  members  of  Banrler  Grange, 
Cambria  County,  were  recently  hon- 
ored for  having  completed  a  full  year 
o'f  perfect  attendance  at  Grange  meet- 
ings.    In  the  accompanying  picture, 


the  members  are,  left  to  right,  Peggy 
Stolz,  Mrs.  Addie  Farabaugh,  Mrs. 
Edith  Mohler,  H.  M.  Mohler,  Betty 
Mohler  and  John  Strittmatter. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY   GRANGE 
STARTS  THE  YEAR  RIGHT 

Ft.  Granville  Grange  No.  1902, 
Mifflin  County,  conferred  the  four  de- 
grees of  the  Subordinate  Grange  to 
thirty-three  candidates  at  their  regu- 
lar meetings  on  March  27  and  April 
10.  Tableaus  depicting  scenes  per- 
taining to  the  degree  were  put  on  for 
each  degree  by  nine  young  ladies  of 
the  Grange  under  the  efficient  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Carl  Laughlin.  State 
Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Keemer  were 
guests  on  the  evening  of  April  10. 

Officers  installed  by  Merle  Fisher, 
past  Master,  January  9  included  Rus- 
sel L.  Ruble,  Master;  Mrs.  James  Sny- 
der, Lecturer  and  John  H.  Owens, 
Secretary.  Preceding  this  meeting, 
the  Grange  honored  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Soult,  charter  members  of  Ft. 
Granville  Grange,  by  calling  on  them 
at  their  country  home.  Palmyra  Farm, 
to  help  them  celebrate  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary.  Many  other 
friends  called  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening  to  extend  congratulation* 
and  best  wishes.  They  were  the  recip- 
ients of  many  flowers,  gifts  and  cards. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  J.  F. 
Bradford,  Chairman,  has  presented 
several  important  bills  now  before 
Congress.  The  Grange  after  discus- 
sing the  issues  carefully  has  gone  on 
record  as  opposing  the  following  bills : 
A  change  in  the  oleomargarine  law  as 
it  now  stands;  daylight  saving  time; 
and  the  passing  at  least  at  the  present 
time  of  a  compulsory  military  train- 
ing in  peace  time  law. 

Each  family  in  the  Grange  is  re- 
ceiving "The  National  Orange  Month- 


ly" as  has  been  the  custom  the  past 
two  years.  The  Grange  considers  this 
a  worthwhile  investment. 

The  Grange  is  sponsoring  the  giv- 
ing of  a  twenty-five  dollar  award  to 
the  outstanding  pupil  at  graduation 
in  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
vocational  school,  Lewistown  High 
School,  of  which  Mr.  Ruble  is  direc- 
tor. 

Both  Mr.  Ruble,  Master,  and  Mrs. 
Snyder,  Lecturer,  are  serving  their 
second  year.  Under  their  never  tiring 
efforts,  the  Grange  is  moving  stead- 
ily forward  and  accomplishing  many 
worthwhile  activities. 

A  tentative  schedule  and  outline  of 
meetings  of  the  first  half  of  the  year 
as  planned  by  the  Master  and  Lec- 
turer, with  a  letter  written  by  the 
Master,  were  mailed  to  each  family  in 
the  Grange  in  February. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  POMONA 
MEETS   AT  MILLVILLE 

Pomona  Grange  met  at  Valley 
Grange,  Millville,  with  Jack  Fair- 
childs  in  charge  of  the  sessions.  En- 
couraging reports  were  given  by  the 
subordinate  granges.  Rev.  Earl  Ker- 
stetter,  of  Valley  Grange,  gave  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  and  response  was 
given  by  D.  W.  Derr,  Pomona  Grange. 
Chaplin  E.  Shultz  offered  prayer  for 
the  boys  in  service  and  a  short  me- 
morial service  was  held  in  honor  of 
President  Roosevelt.  A  talk  was  given 
by  Rev.  Earl  Kerstetter  and  prayer 
was  given  by  Rev.  Norman  S.  Wolf. 
A  song,  "Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen  the 
Glory,"  was  given  and  Frank  P.  Car- 
ter, of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
explained  the  future  and  operation  of 
rural  telephones. 

Song,  "Alas,  and  Did  My  Savior 
Bleed,"  was  presented  by  a  trio,  Mrs. 
Yost,  Mrs.  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Megar- 
gell.  accompanied  by  Frank  Carter.  A 
talk  was  then  given  by  Rev.  Norman 
S.  Wolf,  of  Bloomsburg.  His  subject 
was  "If  I  Were  a  Farmer."  A  duet 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Yost  and  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens, accompanied  by  Marjorie  Me- 
gargell,  entitled  "Glory  in  the  Gar- 
den." 

Budget  farming  was  explained  by 
Frank  Harris.  Columbia  Grange  was 
presented  with  a  banner  from  the 
State  Grange  for  outstanding  work. 
E.  E.  Shultz,  obligated  a  class  in  the 
degree  of  Pomona  and  two  selections 
by  a  quartet,  consisting  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nevin  Yost  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Stevens,  accompanied  by 
Marjorie  Megargell  were  given.  Pep 
songs  were  led  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ker- 
stetter. Phil  Flad  entertained  with 
his  magical  tricks  and  I.  M.  Getty  of 
Milton  showed  a  picture  entitled  "The 
Farmer  of  Tomorrow.'.' 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  June 
meeting  at  Benton.  The  home  eco- 
nomics committee  had  on  display  a 
splendid  variety  of  old  dishes.  The 
resolution  committee  thanked  Valley 
Grange  for  their  hospitality.  The  res- 
olution committee  opposed  House  Bill 
612  which  would  make  it  compulsory 
for  the  school  boards  to  give  a  sick 
leave  once  a  year  with  five  days  of 
full  pay.  They  approved  legislative 
program  as  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  State  Grange.  They 
also  approved  a  bill  which  would  per- 
mit school  boards  to  release  pupils 
one  hour  each  week  during  school 
time  for  religious  instruction. 


ii 


G.I. — The  shortest  distance  between 
two  dates  is  a  good  line. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY  OF 
VIRGINVILLE  GRANGE 

The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  Virginville  Grange  was  celebrated 
April  11,  1945,  in  the  Grange  Hall. 
Worthy  Master  F.  M.  Merkel  opened 
the  Grange  in  the  Fourth  Degree. 
Upon  roll  call  all  officers  were  found 
at  their  proper  stations.  Minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. Bills  were  paid  and  regular 
business  dispensed  with  to  make  way 
for  a  well  planned  program. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  regalia, 
presented  to  our  Grange  by  Brother 
and  Sister  Stanley  Miller,  was  the 
first  main  feature.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Elizabeth  Millard,  followed  by  re- 
marks to  the  Grange  accepting  the 
gift  and  informing  the  group  who 
presented  them  by  Master  F.  M.  Mer- 
kel. Past  Master  James  E.  Heinly 
vested  each  officer  with  the  new  re- 
galia for  his  or  her  respective  office. 

Brother  Merkel  then  called  Brother 
Heinly  to  stand  and  complimenting 
him  on  the  work  he  had  done  while 
he  served  as  Master,  presented  him 
with  the  Past  Master's  Medal,  pinned 
on  by  Ceres. 

To  the  oldest  charter  member  the 
Grange  presented  a  bouquet  of  red 
carnations  and  white  snapdragons. 
Mr.  Leiby  who  received  them  was  our 
overseer  for  twenty  years. 

"The  Grange  in  Review"  was  given 
by  Elizabeth  Millard. 

Our  Pomona  Master,  John  Blatt, 
presented  the  Silver  Star  Certificates 
to  seventeen  charter  members,  fifteen 
of  whom  were  present.  They  were: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Sunday,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Sunday,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elmer  Schappell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Albert  Fink,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
E.  Heinly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Leiby,  Mrs. 
Owen  Miller,  Mr.  James  Schappell, 
and  Mr.  Milton  Leiby.  Each  charter 
member  received  a  large  snapdragon 
before  leaving  the  hall.  These  were  a 
gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sun- 
day. 

On  the  literary  part  of  the  program 
Jean  Moll  favored  the  group  with  a 
solo,  Anna  Miller  recited  "Trees," 
Helen  and  Sarah  Oswald  entertained 
with  guitar  music,  Betty  Merkel  sang 
"Voices  in  the  Woods"  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Sunday  and  Mrs.  Lester  Fink 
sang  Brahm's  "Cradle  Song." 

The  address  of  the  evening  was 
made  by  H.  Fred  Mahle  of  the 
Schnecksville  Grange,  Lehigh  County. 
He  challenged  us  to  continue  our  co- 
operation, to  show  brotherly  love  to 
fellow  members  and  wished  for  us 
continued  prosperity. 

Representatives  of  nine  of  our  ten 
county  subordinate  Granges  were  rep- 
resented :  Kutztown,  Master  and  Mrs. 
George  Schaeffer;  Marion,  Master  and 
Mrs.  Stoudt,  and  Mrs.  Manbeck; 
Fleetwood,  Master  and  Mrs.  Koller; 
Bernville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Zerbe ;  Schartlesville,  Master  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Seyfert;  Centerport,  Master 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Reigel;  Ontelaunee, 
Master  and  Mrs.  John  Blatt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Luther  Shoemaker,  and  Miss 
Kaufman;  Gouglersville,  Master  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  Kring. 

Each  of  these  guests  brought  greet- 
ings and  gave  us  inspiration  to  carry 
on  in  the  future. 

The  Social  Committee  served  re- 
freshments. Chicken  salad  sandwiches, 
potato  chips,  hard  boiled  eggs,  pickles, 


celery,  carrots,  cheese,  cake,  ice  cream 
and  coffee. 

The  Anniversary  Committee  com- 
pleting plans  for  the  occasion  were: 
Master  F.  M.  Merkel,  Brother  and 
Sister  Stanley  Miller.  Brother  and 
Sister  James  E.  Heinly,  Brother 
Clyde  Baver,  and  Sister  Elizabeth 
Millard. 

Committee  on  Anniversary  Em- 
blems was :  Sister  Estella  Heinly,  Sis- 
ter Susie  Sunday,  Sister  Edith  Sun- 
day and  Sisters  Jean  and  Jane  Sun- 
day. 

Hall  was  decorated  by  Brother  and 
Sister  Stanley  Miller  and  their  fam- 
ily. 

Beside  the  regalia  the  Grange  re- 
ceived these  gifts:  A  table  from 
Brother  Walter  Sunday,  a  utility 
chest  for  the  new  regalia  from 
Brother  Merkel,  a  framed  exhibit  of 
our  Fair  emblems  from  Sister  Estella 
Heinly. 

All  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fellowship 
and  several  definitely  stated  their  de- 
sire to  be  with  us  at  our  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary. Each  Grange  member  re- 
ceived great  inspiration. 


VINCENT  GRANGE  NO.  1664— 
CHESTER  COUNTY 

The  general  theme  for  programs 
for  the  year  in  Vincent  Grange  has 
been  announced  as  "The  Home."  At 
their  regular  meeting  on  March  6, 
Interior  Decoration  was  featured.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Inexi)ensive 
Face-lifting  of  the  Bedroom  from  the 
Teen  Age  Point  of  View — Dawn 
Mowrer;  Paint  Will  Help — Dorothy 
Bean ;  Draperies — H  e  1  e  n  Mowrer ; 
Lights — Mrs.  Norman  Bean;  Types  of 
Furniture,  and  a  method  of  selecting 
home  furnishings — Paul  Youngblood. 

The  last  named  was  the  guest 
speaker.  He  told  of  different  types  or 
periods  of  furniture.  The  Jacobean, 
1603-1688,  was  made  of  oak;  its  chief 
characteristics  being  twisted  legs  and 
utility.  Some  of  this  still  exists  in 
England.  The  next  type,  William  and 
Mary,  1688-1702,  saw  the  introduc- 
tion of  high -boys  and  low-boys,  and 
was  designed  for  more  comfort  than 
the  Jacobean.  The  identifying  char- 
acteristic of  this  period  is  a  bell-like 
ornament  at  the  top  of  the  legs. 
Queen  Anne  furniture,  1702-1750,  fea- 
tured full  suites  of  furniture  for  each 
room.  The  curved  leg  is  a  character- 
istic of  this  period.  Thomas  Chippen- 
dale, greatest  furniture  designed  of 
English-speaking  people,  covered  the 
time  from  1740-1779.  He  introduced 
the  ladder-back  chair.  Not  only  was 
he  a  designer,  but  9  cabinet-maker  as 
well.  He  first  introduced  mahogany 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

From  1760  to  1830,  Hepplewaite 
held  sway.  He  was  a  clever  designer 
and  originated  shield-back  chairs. 
During  the  period  from  1790-1806, 
Thomas  Sheraton  designed  much  fur- 
niture. He  first  introduced  cane  seats 
for  chairs.  The  Adams  Brothers  oper- 
ated from  1762  to  1792.  They  designed 
and  constructed  furniture  for  the 
whole  house,  and  even  built  the  house 
itself. 

In  France,  types  of  furniture  were 
designed  for  the  rulers.  Some  excel- 
lent and  elaborate  furniture  was  made 
during  the  reigns  cf  Louis  XIV,  XV 
and  XVI,  covering  the  time  from 
1643  to  1793.  Furniture  of  Napoleon's 
day  is  known  as  Empire  furniture. 

In  general,  American  furniture  is 


divided  into  three  classes:  Early 
American,  Colonial  and  Modern.  The 
best  American  designers  were  Duncan 
Phyfe,  John  Goddard  and  William 
Slavery.  Furniture  styles  follow  the 
trend  of  the  people  and  the  times.  In 
selecting  furniture,  have  it  suit  the 
people  and  harmonize  with  the  house. 
When  furnishing  a  room,  start  with 
the  floor,  next  the  walls,  third  the  win- 
dows and  last,  the  furniture,  and  in 
all  things  be  practical.  Much  of  the 
finest  furniture  is  veneer,  and  one  of 
the  best  upholstery  coverings  is  mo- 
hair. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  GIRL  WINS 
GRANGE  ESSAY  PRIZE 

Pearl  Christman,  15-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Mildred  Christman,  Fleet- 
wood R.  2,  won  first  prize,  $5.00  in 
Defense  Stamps,  for  having  written 
the  best  essay  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
national  contest  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Committee  of  the 
United  States  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Grange.  She  is  now  eligible 
for  the  national  award. 

The  essay  is  titled  "The  Value  of 
Good  Roads  to  Grange  Farms." 

The  prize-winner  is  a  pupil  in  10th 
grade  at  FHS  and  is  active  in  a  num- 
ber of  organizations.  She  also  belongs 
to  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church  and  is 
a  member  of  the  choir;  and  is  among 
the  youngest  members  of  Fleetwood 
Grange,  having  joined  only  recently. 

Pearl  appreciates  good  roads  even 
more  than  she  did  when  she  wrote  the 
essay,  for,  during  recent  snowstorms 
she  assisted  her  mother  in  opening  the 
lane  leading  to  the  main  road. 

Her  essay  follows: 

The  Value  of  Good  Roads  to  Grange 
Farms 

Poor  roads  have  long  been  a  serious 
handicap  on  rural  communities  be- 
cause they  have  isolated  the  Grange 
farms  as  well  as  the  Grange  people. 

The  effects  of  good  roads  to  Grange 
farms  are  both  economic  and  social. 
The  introduction  of  the  automobile 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in 
road  improvement. 

Another  incentive  to  road  improve- 
ment has  been  the  introduction  of  the 
Rural  Free  Delivery.  The  daily  paper 
and  other  periodical  literature  bring 
the  rural  reader  into  direct  daily  con- 
tact with  the  great  world  movements 
which  is  very  helpful  as  it  gives  the 
farmer  things  to  think  about  while  in 
the  fields,  help  him  to  form  his  judg- 
ment on  public  questions.  Weather 
reports  are  brought  to  the  Grange 
farms  daily  which  are  a  guide  to  the 
farmer,  especially  during  the  harvest 
season.  Market  prices  are  also  publish- 
ed in  these  daily  papers  which  keep 
the  farmer  informed. 

Economical  surveys  show  that  road 
improvements  have  increased  the  aver- 
age value  of  land  from  $6.48  an  acre 
to  $9.00  an  acre. 

Good  roads  to  Grange  farms  de- 
crease the  cost  of  hauling  commodi- 
ties to  market.  Then  too,  when  roads 
are  good  special  types  of  agriculture 
are  developed  near  large  cities,  espe- 
cially such  crops  as  berries,  which 
cannot  stand  hauling  over  rough 
roads. 

Good  roads  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  market  his  produce  at  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  other  work  is 
not  so  pressing.  In  the  past  the 
farmer  was  compelled  to  market  his 
fall   crops  early   in  the  season  when 
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roads  were  suitable,  thus  they  were 
forced  to  accept  lower  prices  because 
the  market  was  over-stocked. 

Good  roads  widen  the  market  area 
and  the  extension  of  competition 
among  buyers.  Investigations  show 
that  at  points  close  to  each  other 
farmers  received  marked  differences 
in  prices  for  their  produce.  With  im- 
proved roads  a  few  miles'  difference 
in  length  of  haul  will  not  affect  the 
cost  of  marketing  and  uniform  prices 
must  be  paid. 

All  these  economic  values  of  good 
roads  to  Grange  farms  affect  the  so- 
cial life  in  that  they  make  possible  a 
larger  income  which  makes  available 
more  of  the  physical  comforts  which 
modern  science  accepts  as  necessary 
to  civilization. 


Pearl  Christman 

Good  roads  make  it  possible  for  as- 
sembling rural  people  for  group  life 
out  of  which  has  come  the  greatest 
farmers'  organization,  the  Grange. 

Good  roads  pave  the  way  for  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  between  rural  people 
and  those  living  in  the  cities,  because 
it  is  easier  to  get  to  town  and  the 
farmer  and  his  family  become  more 
s  o  c  i  a  1-m  i  n  d  e  d,  and  socialization 
brings  understanding  and  friendship 
and  thus  good  roads,  through  making 
socialization  possible,  are  among  the 
greatest  civilizers  existing  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Good  roads  make  possible  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  system.  In- 
stead of  there  being  several  small  one- 
room  schoolhouses,  there  is  one  con- 
solidated school,  so  again  good  roads 
and  improved  schools  go  hand-in- 
hand. 

Good  roads  make  possible  the  larg- 
er functioning  of  the  Church. 

With  the  extension  of  good  roads, 
the  use  of  the  automobile  and  the 
rural  free  delivery,  we  conclude  that 
intelligence  increases,  interests  and 
spirits  broaden,  co-operative  commun- 
ity activities  increase,  a  better  edu- 
cational system  and  an  increase  in 
love  of  country  as  a  place  to  have  a 
home. 

VETERANS  IN  THE  GRANGE 

Since  the  National  Grange  estab- 
lished 60-year  pins  for  members  con- 
tinuously aflSliated  with  the  organiza- 
tion for  six  decades  or  more,  almost 
100  such  awards  have  been  made;  fol- 
lowing nearly  5,800  50-year  certifi- 
cates and  upwards  of  60,000  25-year 
recognitions. 

Now  at  least  three  members  in  as 
many  different  states  have  been  dis- 
covered whose  unbroken  membership 
in  the  Grange  runs  back  70  years  or 
more;  necessitating  the  early  prepa- 
ration of  a  suitable  70-year  award  fof 
these  distinguished  veterans. 


l^sioMiom  of  j&es^pett 

Under  this  heading  will,  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


BUSH 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Ada 
Bush,  a  very  faithful  member  of  our  Orange 
—Blue  Ball  No.  1331,  and  one  whom  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  Grange  and  her  community, 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  our  Father's  will,  express  to  her  be- 
reaved husband  our  sincere  sympathy,  drape 
our  charter,  enter  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions in  our  minutes  and  publish  them  in 
the  Gkange  News. 

Mary  E.  Plegal, 
Bernice  Hamer, 
Helen  Leone, 

Committee. 
BABLE 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Helen 
Bable,  Burgettstown  Grange  No.  1502  has 
lost  a  loyal  and  faithful  member,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  He  who  doeth  all  things 
well.  That  we  express  our  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family,  drape  our  charter,  and  pub- 
lish this  resolution  in  the  Grange  News. 

Frances   Smiley, 
Anna  Stikflbr, 
Adelaide    Singleton, 
Committee. 
COLE 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors 
Brother  John  D.  Cole,  member  of  Big  Knob 
Grange  No.    2008,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Grange 
extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  on  the  min- 
utes and  publish  them  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Grange  News. 

Fred  A.  Kelley, 
Dayton  Fisher, 
tillie  schweinsberg, 

Committee. 

PETERS,    HARKLES,    WOODS    AND 
BAUGHMAN 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Brothers 
Charles  Peters,  J.  Wilson  Harkles,  James 
Woods,  and  Gard  Baughman,  members  of 
Blue  Ball  Grange  No.   1331,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
who  in  his  wise  providence  doeth  all  things 
well,  and  that  we  drape  our  charter,  express 
our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  families,  send- 
ing each  family  a  copy  of  these  resolutions ; 
spread  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes  and 
publish  them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Robert   M.    Dugan, 
Maurice   Bush, 
HOBORT  Flegal, 

Committee. 
MARTIN 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Private 
Richard  Donelson  Martin,  the  first  member 
of  our  Grange  to  give  his  life  for  our  coun- 
try and  whose  memory  we  revere. 

Whereas,  We  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
brother  and   express   our  most   sincere  sym- 


pathy  to    the   bereaved    family    and   friends, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  Trough  Creek  Grange  No. 
444  drape  our  charter  for  30  days,  send  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  family,  re- 
cord them  on  the  minutes  and  publish  them 
in  Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Jesse  Grissinger, 
Dale  Horton, 
John  A.  Hoover, 

Comm>ittee. 
McCRACKEN 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  Wil- 
liam R.  McCracken,  member  of  Kerrmoor 
Grange  No.  1146,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions  on  the 
minutes  and  publish  them  in  the  Grange 
News. 

w.  l.  schoening, 
H.  B.  NORRis,  • 

Anna  P^nk, 

Com,mittee. 
ASTLE 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  Nel- 
son Astle,  a  member  of  New  London  Grange 
No.  1326,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  the  char- 
ter for  thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions 
in  our  minutes  and  publish  a  copy  in  our 
Grange  News. 

Nellie   D.    Volk, 
Alberta  Worth, 
Gladys  Boyan, 

Comm,ittee. 
MURPHY 

In  the  death  of  our  Worthy  Brother,  Pfc. 
Warren  E.  Murphy,  we  humbly  submit  to  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  who  knoweth 
and  doeth  all  things  well.  Warren,  a  faith- 
ful member  of  Sharon  Grange  No.  904,  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  present  great 
struggle  in  France  on  November  5,  1944, 
having  entered  the  United  States  Army  Octo- 
ber 6,   1942.     Therefore,   in   sympathy,   be  it 

Resolved,  That : 

1.  We  extend  sympathy  to  his  family. 

2.  Drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days. 

3.  Record  these  resolutions  in  our  min- 
utes ;  and  that  we 

4.  Publish  them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Beth  McCartney, 
ViANNA  B.  Kennedy, 
Mary  Glensby, 

Committee. 
ROSS 


Whereas,  It  has 
Heavenly  Father  to 
Brother  Ward  Ross, 
Sugar  Hill  Grange 
County. 

Resolved,  That  we 
pathy  to  the  family, 
cord  these  resolution 
a  copy  to  the  family 
Grange  News. 


been    the    will    of    our 

call    from    our    midst 

a    charter    member   of 

No.     1969,     Jefferson 

extend  our  sincere  sym- 

drape  our  charter,   re- 

18   in  our  minutes,   send 

and  publish  them  in  the 


Mrs.  Glenn  Whelpley, 
Bonnie  D.  Calhoun, 
Mrs.  Irvin  Miller, 

Committee. 


GRANGE  MORTGAGE  BURNED 
IN    CRAWFORD    COUNTY 

Wednesday  evening,  April  25  was 
an  important  date  in  the  history  of 
Randolph  Grange  No.  190,  as  this 
meeting  was  marked  by  the  burning 
of  their  mortgage  on  the  hall.  The 
lollowing  ceremony  and  program 
were  worked  out  by  Lecturer  Albert 
Crow]  in  such  an  effective  manner  we 
are  submitting  it  in  detail. 

Following  the  regular  business  of 
|ne  evening   the  Master   challenged: 

Do  we  have  any  special  item  of 
business  ?" 

Measurer:  "Yes,  Worthy  Master 
^e  have  an  important  item  of  busi- 
ness." (The  Master  called  the  Grange 
I^P.  and   the     Treasurer    continued) 

Friends  of  the  Grange  you  know  that 
for  a  long  time  we  have  had  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  Grange  hall.  I  now 
"^ve  the  extreme  pleasure  of  an- 
Jjouncing  to  you  that  the  debt  has 
[>een  paid  in  full  and  this  mortgage 
^8  no  longer  necessary.  If  it  be  your 
^ish  we  will  consign  this  piece  of 
paper  to  the  fire;  it  no  longer  being 

^  ff^*  ^^  ^"'  obligation." 

.  Master:  "Proceed;  I  am  certain  it 

'3  the  will  of  the  Grange,  but  let  us 

nrst  invoke  divine  blessing  upon  this 

♦enterprise." 


Chaplain:  "Almighty  God  we  do 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  manifold  bless- 
ings. We  humbly  beseech  Thee  to 
continue  Thy  favor  and  to  make  us 
grateful  for  Thy  loving  providence. 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  co-operation 
and  the  good  will  of  Thy  servants 
here;  that  this  obligation  has  been 
taken  care  of;  that  this  debt  has  at 
last  been  lifted.  Grant  that  we  may 
ever  be  grateful  and  continue  our 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  goodwill 
toward  each  other  and  the  members  of 
our  community  in  general.    Amen." 

The  pianist  then  started  playing  as 
the  assistant  steward  and  lady  assist- 
ant conducted  the  treasurer  carrying 
the  mortgage  and  the  three  graces 
with  a  tray,  candle  in  holder  and 
matches  to  the  altar  and  continued 
playing  softly  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  ceremony.  The  tray  was  placed 
on  the  altar  and  on  it  was  placed  the 
candle  and  the  matches.  The  treas- 
urer then  read  the  main  part  of  the 
mortgage  after  which  she  lit  the  can- 
dle and  said:  "This  will  now  be 
burned."  She  proceeded  to  tear  it  in 
pieces  and,  the  Master  leading,  every 
one  present  advanced  to  the  altar  and 
burned  a  piece.  (There  were  a  few 
persons  present  who  were  not  physi- 
cally able  to  go  forward  so  the  assist- 


ant steward  carried  the  tray  to  them 
in  order  that  they  might  take  part. 
The  first  six  at  the  altar  burned  their 
pieces  last  in  unison  before  returning 
to  their  places. 

Master:  "All  of  us  have  helped  in 
many  ways  in  raising  the  funds 
which  have  satisfied  this  obligation. 
It  is  indeed  fitting  that  all  of  us  have 
had  a  part  in  burning  this  mortgage." 

All  sang,  "Praise  God  from  Whom 
All  Blessings  Flow." 

The  Lecturer  then  proceeded  with 
the  literary  program. 

Song:  "America." 

Essay :  "Early  History  of  Randolph 
Grange,"  Brother  Victor  Bentley. 

Essay :  "Later  History  of  Randolph 
Grange,"  Sister  Rose  Walker. 

Essay:  "Looking  to  the  Future," 
Sister  Florence  Schenberg. 

Piano  Solo:  "Meditation,"  dedi- 
cated to  those  persons  far  and  near 
who  had  helped  with  the  work  of 
securing  the  hall  and  clearing  the 
financial  obligation  but  for  various 
reasons  were  unable  to  attend. 

Remarks:  Sister  Ethel  Nicolls, 
Master  of  Crawford  County  Pomona 
Grange  who  closed  her  comments  with 
two  readings,  "Apple  Blossom  Time" 
and  "The  Whistling  Boy." 

Remarks:  Brother  Merle  Porter, 
State  Deputy,  who  took  for  his  sub- 
ject, "Achievement  of  Aims." 

Remarks :  Worthy  Master  Winifred 
Burchard,  Master  of  Randolph 
Grange. 

Song:  "Work  for  the  Night  Is 
(Doming." 

The  program  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  simple  little  stunt  which  was 
very  amusing.  Three  couples  were 
called  out  to  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
The  ladies  were  sent  out  and  the  men 
seated  on  chairs.  They  were  com- 
pletely covered  each  with  a  sheet  and 
then  one  by  one  the  ladies  were 
brought  in  and  told  to  sit  down  on 
her  husband's  lap.  One  lady  did  but 
they  even  laughed  at  her  to  watch 
her  very  expressive  face  in  trying  to 
decide  which  was  her  husband  and 
the  other  two. 


A  lovely  decorated  souvenir  cake 
was  then  cut  by  the  Worthy  Master 
and  served  informally  with  other 
light  refreshments.  The  local  people 
were  very  much  pleased  by  the  num- 
ber of  patrons  who  came  from  other 
nearby  Granges  to  attend. 

Randolph  Grange  has  a  member- 
ship of  86,  about  30  per  cent  of  whom 
are  really  active.  They  did  not  own 
their  hall  until  this  building  was  pur- 
chased. For  many  years  they  rented 
from  the  Odd  F'ellows  but  when  their 
hall  burned  in  1933,  instead  of  re- 
building they  gave  up  their  charter 
and  members  transferred  to  other 
places  which  left  the  Grange  without 
a  meeting  place.  The  present  build- 
ing was  not  being  used  for  anything 
and  was  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  Remodeling  and  all  a  little 
more  than  $1,200  has  been  paid  out. 
It  gives  them  a  wonderful  sense  of 
security  to  own  their  own  building 
in  these  trying  times. 


CARELESS 


The  editor  in  charge  of  the  per- 
sonal inquiry  column  opened  his 
seventieth  letter  with  a  groan. 

"I  have  lost  three  husbands,"  a 
lady  reader  had  written  very  confi- 
dentially, "and  now  have  the  offer  of 
the  fourth.     Shall  I  accept  him?" 

The  editor  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
ink.  This  was  the  last  straw. 

"If  you  have  lost  three  husbands," 
he  wrote,  "I  should  say  you^  are  much 
too  careless  to  be  trusted  with  the 
fourth." 


High:  What  would  you  say  is  the 
most  effective  factor  for  redistribut- 
ing wealth? 

Hatt :  From  my  own  experience,  I'd 
say  wives,  daughters,  and  sons. 


"Billy,"  said  his  mother,  "you  must 
not  forget  to  use  your  napkin." 

"Well,  I'm  using  it,  Mother.  I've 
got  the  dog  tied  under  the  table  with 
it." 


Pennsylvania  Sfaie  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seals  ^5  qq 

Digest gQ 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9 3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single    copy 1! !!! !         AO 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 .". .  ' .  .*  4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 .....'..'...'.  3*26 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  ............'.'.....'...  20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin  [..................['.. 50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin ',S0 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   ....*.*.'.....'         !l5 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,''  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen   qq 

per  dozen  "....*.'..'.'.*.'..*.  6*00 

per  half  dozen   ......*..*.'.*.'.*..  3.00 

Dues  Account  Book  !..'.!'.!.!.         I75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book   ......*...*.*...*.*.*.*         !60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book  ......!!!!!*..*!  2!76 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book ..!.....*.'.*.*.  69 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 o*7K 

Roll   Book    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.         .75 

Application  Blamks,  per  hundred   .....!!.*.!!!!!!!         !45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   !...!!.'!!         !50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty ....'.'...*.'..*.'.'         .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred !!...'!.*!!.'!!!'.         ^40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred !!!!!!!!!.*         [40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred  .*!.'!!!!!!!!  30 

Treasurer 's  Receipts   !!!.!.!!!.!!!!  SO 

Trade  Cards,  each   1  .....*.'..!..'.*.'.*.'.'.'!! !  01 

Demit  Cards,  each '...*.*.*.'.*..!.!.  01 

Dedication  Rural  Hemes  (Mortimer  Whitehead) il5 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems .!!..'!!!!*..!!!         iso 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each !!!!!!!...*!..!!!  ^75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JoAB  K.  Ma  HOOD,  Secretary. 
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CLEANING  AND  STORING 

YOUR  WINTER  BLANKETS 

To  begin  with,  the  first  rule  to  re- 
member in  washing  woolens  is  to  use 
lukewarm  water  and  mild  soap.  Hot 
water  causes  shrinkage  and  mats  the 
wool  fibres.  Plan  to  wash  them  on  a 
mild,  dry  day. 

Shake  the  blankets  thoroughly  be- 
fore washing.  If  the-  bindings  are 
soiled,  rub  them  gently  with  a  soft 
brush  dipped  in  thick  suds.  Wash  the 
blankets  quickly  one  at  a  time.  Never 
more  than  three  minutes  in  a  washing 
machine  as  the  agitation  mats  the 
wool  fiber.  Blankets  washed  by  hand 
are  usually  softer  when  done.  Never 
rub  them  but  instead  squeeze  gently 
and  dip  up  and  down  several  times  to 
remove  dirt.  Rinse  at  least  twice  in 
clear  lukewarm  water  to  which  borax 
has  been  added. 

Fold  the  blankets  smoothly  to  run 
through  wringer  which  has  been  loos- 
ened. Hang  them  up  without  clothes- 
pins crosswise  on  the  line,  with  top 
and  bottom  hems  even.  If  you  can 
arrange  two  parallel  lines  a  foot  apart, 
hang  over  these.  When  partly  dry, 
squeeze  out  excess  water  in  hems  and 
hang  crosswise  to  prevent  sagging. 

When  thoroughly  dry  shake  and 
fold  evenly.  Store  in  cedar  chest  or 
cedar  closet,  sealed  bags  or  boxes 
wrapped  with  newspaper.  To  be  sure 
of  keeping  moths  away  sprinkle  them 
with  paradichlorobenzene. 

Before  putting  any  blankets  away 
that  have  not  been  washed,  hang  them 
in  the  air  and  sun  and  brush  thor- 
oughly.    Soiled  spots  attract  moths. 


CHECK  TO  SEE  WHERE 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  CHANGES 

Do    you    find    the    day    isn't    long 
enough  for  all  the  work  you  have  to 


do?  Do  you  find  yourself  tired  out 
long  before  your  work  is  finished?  If 
you  do,  perhaps  you  could  make  some 
changes  in  your  method  of  working  or 
in  the  arrangement  of  your  equip- 
ment. 

The  following  list  may  be  helpful 
when  it  comes  to  checking  up  on 
yourself  and  seeing  where  you  might 
make   improvements   or   changes. 

1.  Do  I  stand  to  do  work  that  I 
could  do  just  as  well  if  I  sat  on  a 
stool  or  a  chair? 

Is  the  stool  or  chair  kept  where  it's 
handy  ? 

2.  Do  I  bend  over  my  work  when  I 
don't  need  to? 

3.  Does  my  back  ache  because  the 
working  surface  is  too  low? 

4.  Are  the  kitchen  cupboards  ar- 
ranged so  I  can  easily  find  and  reach 
articles  I  use  most  often? 

5.  Do  I  wash  dishes  in  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way? 

Do  I  use  a  dish  drainer  to  save 
dishwashing  time  and  energy? 

6.  Do  I  have  a  table  in  the  laundry 
large  enough  to  use  for  sorting  clothes 
instead  of  having  them  on  the  floor 
and  stooping  over? 

7.  Have  I  put  the  clothesbasket  on 
wheels  so  I  don't  need  to  stoop  over 
or  carry  it  from  place  to  place  on 
washday  ? 

8.  Do  I  have  easily  made  and  laun- 
dered pot  holders  to  save  my  hands, 
aprons,  and  dish  towels? 

9.  Do  I  save  energy  by  having  a 
long  handled  dustpan? 

10.  Is  there  a  clock  in  the  kitchen 
so  I  don't  need  to  go  from  one  room 
to  another  to  know  the  time  of  day? 

11.  Do  I  have  a  plan  and  system 
for  working? 

12.  Do  I  keep  cheerful  ?  Do  I  keen 
physically  fit  and  eat  well-balanced 
meals  ? 

13.  Are  my  surroundings  pleasant? 

14.  Do  I  safeguard  myself  as  well 
as  my  family  against  accidents? 


Do  They 
Deserve 
Protection  ? 


r^F  course  they  do.     Every  American  family  is  entitled  to  pro- 
*  tection  against  want  and  worry.    Every  child  should  be  assured 

of  an  education  and  the  opportunity  to  enter  a  successful  future 
life.  Farmers  and  Traders  stands  ready  to  guarantee  security  for 
every  member  of  your  family,  through  the  protection  plans  you  se- 
lect. Among  our  many  plans  there  is  one  to  meet  your  needs — let 
us  help  you  to  select  the  right  one. 


I 


—     COUPON 


P4 


I  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  details         '  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

—  .  Ak.ir\    Tr>Ar\cnC        '    ^™   interested    in   your   Juvenile   Plans.     Please 

rARMERS  AND     I  RADcKb  send   me   complete   information. 

Life  Insurance  Co.    ^  Name  Age 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  l  street  

Founded  in  1912         Assets,  $14,260,826   |  City  


State 


Peebles:  "Yes,  I  figure  gambling 
began  right  away  with  Adam  and 
Eve." 


Jeebles:  "How  so?" 
Peebles :  "Didn't  they  shake  a  para- 
dise ?" 


Arc  welding  worn  surfaces  of  a  mine  pony's  shoes  as  shown  here,  introduces  a  new  idea  in  horseshoeing  according 

to  Charles  H.  Chism,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  originator  of  the  idea. 
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Crawford  County  Grange  Leaders 
Hold  Officers  Training  School 

State  Master  W.  Sharp  Fullerton  and 
Professor  W.  R.  Gordon  are  Speakers 


THE  Grange  has  its  greatest 
opportunity  and  responsibility  for 
planning  well  for  the  postwar  era, 
State  Master  W.  Sharp  Fullerton  told 
Crawford  County  Grange  leaders 
gathered  at  Cambridge  Springs  for 
an  officer's  training  conference.  The 
first  responsibility  of  Grangers  for 
the  past  three  years,  he  said,  has  been 
to  aid  in  winning  the  war  and  they 
will  continue  this"  role  until  the  war 
ends.  Toward  this  end,  he  urged  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  7th  War 
Loan. 

With  farm  production  now  beyond 
that  expected,  in  spite  of  the  short- 
age of  farm  labor  and  machinery,  the 
Grange  will  have  to  take  the  lead  in 
making  a  place  for  the  returning  vet- 
eran in  agriculture,  the  State  Master 
said.  Also  in  the  postwar  era  will  be 
the  need  for  better  farm  to  market 
roads,  roads  that  will  not  just  be 
handed  out  to  the  rural  areas  but 
which  rural  people  will  have  to  get 
out  and  work  for. 

The  State  Master's  address  cli- 
maxed an  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sion in  which  more  than  100  Grange 
leaders  of  Crawford  County  took  part. 

Mrs.  Nicolls  of  Springboro,  Po- 
mona Grange  Master,  presided  at  the 
conference  which  was  one  of  the  fin- 
est ever  attempted  by  a  Pomona 
l?roup.  The  afternoon  session  opened 
with  group  singing  led  by  Orville 
Robinson  of  Linesville,  followed  with 
devotions  conducted  by  the  Pomona 
Chaplain  Mrs.  John  Caldwell  of  Con- 
neautville.  Mrs.  Nicolls  then  pre- 
sented State  Master  Fullerton,  Miss 
Helen  Workley,  State  Juvenile 
Grange  Committee;  Professor  W.  H. 
Gordon,  rural  sociologist  of  State  Col- 
lege; Assistant  Steward  of  State 
Grange  Merle  Porter,  and  State  Juve- 
nile Deputy  Mrs.  Merle  Porter,  the 
latter  two  of  Cambridge  Springs. 

Workshop  sessions  in  which  officer's 
fiuties  and  suggestions  for  aiding 
them  in  their  work  were  carried  out. 
pirecting  the  Masters  and  Secretar- 
ies group  was  Mr.  Fullerton ;  the  Lec- 
turers, Prof.  Gordon,  and  the  Juve- 
nile Matrons  and  Patrons  by  Miss 
Workley. 

Following  each  workshop  .session 
resumes  were  given  by  delegated 
niembers,  attesting  to  the  interest 
shown  and  the  constructive  sugges- 
tions offered.    Reporting  for  the  Mas- 


ters and  Secretaries  was  Mrs.  Shel- 
don of  Spring  Grange;  for  the  Lec- 
turers, Miss  Mildred  Crowe,  Venango 
Grange,  and  Mrs.  Reid  St.  John, 
Richmond  Grange,  anc^  for  the  Juve- 
nile, Arden  Dean,  Cambridge  Grange. 

Juvenile  Opportunity 

Following  the  workshop  session  in 
the  afternoon.  Miss  Workley  ad- 
dressed the  group  on  Juvenile  Grange 
work.  Too  many  parents,  she  said, 
look  on  the  Juvenile  Grange  as  a 
place  where  they  can  drop  their  chil- 


dren off,  a  very  mistaken  idea.  She 
pointed  to  the  training  afforded  by 
the  Juvenile  Grange  in  teaching  chil- 
dren respect,  thrift  and  honesty,  and 
offering  them  responsibility.  Where 
Juvenile  Granges  have  been  active, 
she  said,  juvenile  delinquency  has  de- 
clinded,  one  of  the  best  recommenda- 
tions for  the  organization. 

We  are  witnessing  the  start  of  a 
new  era.  Professor  (jordon  told  the 
group  at  the  evening  session.  To  the 
Grange,  the  most  important  ''^new 
business"  of  that  era  is  not  a  com- 
mercial or  industrial  matter.  Rather, 
as  he  viewed  it,  it  is  a  new  and  active 
philosophy  which  can  be  assisted  by 
scientific  and  commercial  advances, 
but  can  grow  only  in  the  people  them- 
selves. Toward  this  end.  Grange  lead- 
ers were  urged  to  direct  their  plan- 
ning and  efforts. 

Following  the  address  by  Prof.  Gor- 
don, workshop  sessions  were  repeated 


and  the  session  climaxed  by  the  ad- 
dress by  the  State  Master. 

The  evening  meal  was  served  by 
the  ladies  of  Cambridge  Grange,  who 
served  an  excellent  chicken  dinner. 
Venango  Grange,  with  the  highest 
number,  21  present,  were  seated  at 
one  table.  This  active  Grange  group 
was  also  honoring  two  of  their  num- 
bers, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Odell  Hatfield, 
who  were  celebrating  their  25th  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  that  day.  Also 
one  of  their  past  Masters,  Ogden  Bole, 
who  was  celebrating  his  birthday. 

Sponsored  by  the  Crawford  County 
Pomona  Grange,  the  committee  re- 
sponsible for  this  very  successful 
meeting  was  composed  of  Pomona 
Master  Mrs.  Ethel  Nicolls  of  Spring- 
boro, State  Grange  Assistant  Stew- 
ard Merle  Porter  and  State  Juvenile 
Deputy  Mrs.  Porter,  Pomona  Lec- 
turer Mrs.  Arden  Dean,  and  Pomona 
Overseer  Arden  Dean,  the  latter  four 
of  Cambridge  Springs. 


"DAIRY  MONTH"  STATEMENT 
BY  SECRETARY  MILES  HORST 

June  has  been  set  aside  for  na- 
tional observance  as  "Dairy  Month." 
It  is  appropriate  that  Pennsylvania 
consumers  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  not  only  consider  their  high 
nutritional  value  when  other  foods 
are  getting  scarcer  each  day,  but 
should  realize  also  that  milk  produc- 
tion and  distribution  in  this  state  is 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  essential 
industries. 

Pennsylvania  agriculture  today 
represents  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately one  and  two-tjiirds  billion 
dollars.  That  is  more  than  double  the 
capital  in  mining  and  quarrying  and 
is  nearly  equal  to  investments  in 
metal  and  metal  products  industries, 
or  all  other  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  state.  One-third  of  the  1944 
half-billion  dollar  Pennsylvania  farm 
income  was  from  dairy  products,  close 
to  $170,000,000. 

Since  1940,  when  our  farmers 
started  to  increase  production  to  meet 
war  food  demands,  the  dairy  industry 
has  expanded  greatly.  The  number 
of  milk  cows  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  increased  by  73,000  or  over  8  per 
cent.  Milk  production  this  year  may 
exceed  600  million  gallons  for  an  all- 
time  record. 

June  is  a  month  of  heavy  milk 
production.  War  Food  Administra- 
tion fluid  milk  quotas  for  1945  June 
Dairy  Month  are  the  highest  since 
the  war  started.  Consumers  in  re- 
stricted areas  may  purchase  120  per 
cent  of  the  amount  used  in  June, 
1943.  The  wholesome  habit  of  using 
more  milk,  formed  in  time  of  plenty, 
should  help  many  families  to  main- 
tain nutritional  standards  through 
food  shortages  in  the  months  to  come. 
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THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER.  East  Waterford.  Pa. 


JUNE    DAYS 


IT  HAS  been  very  truthfully  said: 
"June    days    are    the    most    nearly 

perfect  of  any  during  the  whole 
year."  If  that  be  true,  and  we  believe 
it  is,  then  we  certainly  should  rejoice 
with  grateful  hearts  that  we  are  again 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  lovely  days. 

Since  June  is  the  month  of  brides 
and  roses,  and  the  roses  are  already 
blooming  in  all  their  beauty  (although 
it  is  still  May  as  I  write  these  lines) 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
many  fair  brides  who  will  meet  their 
lovers  at  the  marriage  altar.  We 
sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  each  and 
every  one  who  is  married  in  this 
beautiful  month  may  have  a  long  and 
happy  married  life. 

As  we  look  around  us  and  behold 
the  waving  grain  in  so  many  fields 
and  smell  the  sweet  scented  clover, 
almost  ready  for  harvest,  and  see 
everything  in  nature  the  handiwork  of 
the  Great  Creator,  we  ought  to  give 
Him  the  service  of  our  lives.  This 
is  the  month  we  cultivate  our  crops 
and  nurture  our  tiocks  in  the  hope 
of  reward.  "What  an  inspiration  it  is 
to^  feel  assured  that  we  are  working 
with  God  to  help  feed  a  hungry  world. 
How  many  people  all  over  the  world 
are  looking  to  us  in  America  to  supply 
the  food  so  much  needed  to  keep  them 
from   starvation.     We   cannot    afford 


to  do  less  than  our  best  to  help  pro- 
vide food  to  all  in  need. 

We  ^  are  so  very  thankful  for  the 
victories  of  our  armed  forces  in  Eu- 
rope and  most  earnestly  pray  that 
God  may  speed  the  day  when  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  shall  be  at  peace 
with  each  other.  Also,  that  a  just 
and  lasting  agreement  may  be  made, 
which  will  make  it  impossible  to  ever 
again  plunge  any  of  the  nations  into 
war  ^  with  each  other.  It  is  surely 
possible  that  such  an  agreement  can 
be  made  and  enforced.  We  always 
feel  sorry  to  hear  anyone  say  that 
because  we  have  always  had  war, 
therefore,  we  always  will  have  war. 
If  only  the  Prince  of  Peace  were 
permitted  to  have  His  way  in  our 
hearts,  and  His  guidance  were  more 
earnestly  sought  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
then  no  future  generations  would  ever 
know  from  experience  the  awful  ef- 
fects of  war. 

Now  in  closing,  let  me  urge  each 
one  to  enjoy  these  beautiful  June  days 
and  strive  each  day  to  do  something 
that  will  help  to  bring  happiness  to 
others.  Thus  shall  you  find  at  the 
close  of  each  day  the  real  joy  of 
living. 

"Oh  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June ! 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days." 


as  centers  for  community  activities 
out  of  school  hours?  Is  there  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  budget  of  the 
school  department  to  cover  this  cost  ? 

Educational,  Culture  and 
Recreational  Opportunities 

Consult  local  college;  Y.M.C.A.; 
Y.W.C.A.;  Scouts;  men's  and  wo- 
men's cluhs;  recreation  department; 
Jt-H  Cluhs;  F.F.A. 

What  agencies  offer  continuous  pro- 
grams of  education  ? 

What  courses  are  offered  in  English 
to  foreigners?  in  preparation  for 
citizenship? 

Have  we  a  Community  Center? 
How  is  it  run  and  financed?  What 
activities  does  it  offer?  Have  we  a 
municipal  orchestra  or  band?  Do  we 
participate  in  a  Music  Festival?  Are 
public  art  exhibits  held? 

What  plans  have  been  made  for 
further  recreational  facilities? 


mark  the  location  of  each  on  the  man 
At  the  end  of  the  game  maps  are 
compared.  Few  people  get  a  high 
score  in  this  game.  A  suggested  list 
of  places  are: 

Boulder  Dam 
Passamaquoddy 
Red  River 
Wolverine 
Mt.  Washington 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
Yellowstone 
Petrified  Forest 
Cape  Cod 
Niagara  Falls 


THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON.  State  Lecturer 


VICTORY  FOR  PEACE 

The  war  in  Europe  is  now  over. 
The  end  of  this  one  war  means  that 
we  can  now  put  every  effort  into  the 
war  against  the  Japanese.  The  end 
of  the  war  does  not  end  the  many  re- 
sponsibilities connected  with  and 
growing  out  of  the  war.  Victory  does 
not,  of  itself,  cure  the  causes  of  war. 
It  may  indeed  only  aggravate  them 
and^  furnish  the  seed  bed  for  more 
terrible  holocaust  in  the  years  to 
come.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that 
man  has  never  yet  learned  to  live  in 
peace  with  his  fellowmen.  The  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  is  largely  a 
history  of  wmr  its  devastation  each 
war  more  terrible  than  the  preceding 
one.  If  civilization  is  to  be  saved, 
we  must  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
each  other  or  else  we  must  all  perish. 
That  is  the  paramount  question  that 
confronts  America  today.  It  is  a 
problem  that  affects  every  home  in 
our  nation,  farm  and  city  alike.  It 
is  the  best  of  the  youth  who  are 
called  to  make  the  sacrifices  associated 
with  armed  warfare.  Let  us  therefore 
try  to  understand  those  principles 
which  have  reasonable  chance  for 
making  a  lasting  peace  really  effec- 
tive against  the  ambitions  of  men 
and  of  nations.  We  urge  you  to  use 
your  lecture  hour  program  as  a  means 
of  bringing,  through  discussions,  some 
comprehension  of  what  is  transpiring 
at  the  various  conferences  on  world 
organization. 

A  very  fine  one,  "World  Peace  and 
What  It  Means  to  Farm  People,"  pre- 
pared by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
would  be  most  useful  in  your  Lecture 
hour.  This  can  be  obtained  from 
Morris  B.  Storer,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  farmer's  stake  in  world  peace  is 


tremendous  and  it  is  essential  that 
you  bring  the  information  to  your 
naembers  that  will  enable  them  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  making  world 
peace  a  reality. 


FOR  YOUR  DISCUSSION 

Is  Your  Community  a  Satisfying 
Place  in  Which  to  Live.^ 

(From  Reader's  Digest 

Program  Service) 

I.    Educational  Resources 

Consult  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; local  school  hoard;  superin- 
tendents^and  teachers;  Parent-Teach- 
er Associations. 

Puhlic  Schools 

How  many  have  we  ?  Are  they  well 
distributed?  Which  are  overcrowded; 
which  under-used? 

What  are  the  good  and  bad  features 
of  buildings  and  grounds?  What  im- 
provements have  the  newer  buildings? 

In  the  reports  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  past  .5 
years,  how  do  our  schools  compare 
with  those  of  similar  size  in  other 
towns  in  curriculum;  teaching  force; 
buildings? 

How  is  the  superintendent  of 
schools  chosen;  the  school  board? 

How  has  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  board  in  each  of  the  past  5  years 
compared  with  amounts  actually  made 
available  by  the  town?  What  propor- 
tion of  the  total  expenditure  has  been 
spent  on  schools?  How  does  this  com- 
pare with  other  towns? 

Is  there  an  active  Parent-Teacher 
Association  in  each  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts? How  often  do  they  meet? 
With  what  results? 

Arc  the  public  school  buildings  used 


Lihrary  Services,  Art  Galleries 
and  Museums 

Have  we  a  public  library?  How 
many  branches?  Is  it  supported  from 
the  municipal  budget?  How  is  the 
board  elected? 

How  good  is  the  library  service  in 
terms  of  a  "Reader's  Guide"  and 
other  reference  books;  current  peri- 
odicals; comfortable  reading  rooms; 
courteous  service? 

What  special  services  are  there? 
Study  and  discussion  groups?  Radio 
listening  groups?  Book,  poetry,  dra- 
matic clubs?  Recording  and  film  col- 
lections? A  bookmobile  system? 

How  many  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries have  we?  How  financed? 

II.    Active  Citizenship 

^  Consult  newspaper  files,  radio  sta- 
tions, Chamher  of  Commerce,  lahor 
unions,  men's  service  cluhs,  women's 
cluhs,  fraternal  organizations,  council 
of  social  agencies,  etc. 

Opportunities   for   Training   and 
Information 

What  training  have  we  for  elected 
or  appointed  officials? 

From  what  source  does  the  ordinary 
citizen  become  familiar  with  local  af- 
fairs, problems  and  resources?  How 
much  space  is  given  them  in  local 
newspapers?  What  radio  programs 
concerning  them  ? 

Are  meetings  of  governmental 
boards  open  to  the  public?  Are  their 
reports  publicized?  Are  classes  in 
civics  held  in  the  high  school  where 
phases  of  local  activities  are  studied 
and  appraised? 

What  town  forums  and  public  dis- 
cussion meetings  are  held?  Under 
whose  auspices?  What  proportion  of 
citizens  attend? 

Participation    in  Local  Affairs 

What  organizations,  clubs  and 
neighborhood  councils  in  town  are  ac- 
tively interested  in  local  improve- 
ments? What  have  been  their  ac- 
complishments in  the  past  year? 

Have  we  a  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies? How  many  agency  members? 
What  joint  services  does  it  main- 
tain? Does  it  promote  co-operative 
understanding  between  public  and 
private   agencies? 

Is  our  first  problem  to  attack  the 
apathy  toward  community  affairs  of 
most  of  our  citizens?  How  have  other 
towns  accomplished  this? 


FUN  FOR  YOUR 

PATRIOTIC  PROGRAMS 

Map  Drawing — Provide  each  mem- 
ber with  pencil  and  sheet  of  paper. 
Ask  each  to  draw  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  Lecturer  reads  the  names  of 
well-known     places.       The     members 


You  might  also  make  a  list  of  well 
known  army  training  centers  to  be 
located. 

Roll  Call  of  States — If  a  large 
mixed  group  is  present,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  see  how  many  states 
are  represented. 

Capital  Quiz — A  test  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge.     See  who  can  write 
all  the  states  and  capitals. 
For  sharp  wits — 

1.  What  is  the  proper  way  to  address 
the  President  of  the  United  States? 
(Mr.   President.) 

2.  During  the  reign  of  what  Span- 
ish king  did  Columbus  discover 
America?     (Ferdinand  of  Aragon.) 

3.  The  United  States  Flag  is  less 
than  100  years  old.  True —  False— 
(False.  Our  fiag  is  the  third  oldest 
of  national  standards.  Older  than 
the  Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Tricolor  of  France.) 

4.  Where  would  you  find  the  larg- 
est sheet  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe? 
(Lake  Superior,  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  approximately  31,- 
500  square  miles.) 

5.  Who  was  the  first  child  born  in 
Virginia?     (Virginia  Dare.) 

6.  What  two  generals  appointed  by 
the  president  are  not  used  as  soldiers? 
(Postmaster  -  General,  Attorney-Gkn- 
eral.) 

7.  You  may  not  have  cracked  a  his- 
tory book  for  six  months,  but  surely 
you  will  remember  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  became 
effective  upon 

the  approval  of  General  Washing- 
ton 

the  signature  of  the  delegates  who 
framed  it 

the  vote  of  nine  states 

defeat  of  Virginia  Plan  (vote  of 
nine  states) 

8.  Contrary  to  popular  belief 
Woodrow  Wilson's  first  name  was  not 
Woodrow;    it  was  what?     (Thomas.) 

President  .Cleveland's  first  name 
was  not  Grover;  what  was  it?  (Ste- 
phen.) Ulysses  S.  Grant's  first  name 
was  not  Ulysses:  what  was  it? 
(Hiram.) — National  Recreation  As- 
sociation. 

Group  Singing     AMERICA 

"My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee 

(sing) 
Sweet  Land  of  Liberty 

(whistle) 
Of  Thee  I  sing. 

(hum) 
Land  where  my  fathers  died 

(tap  with  feet) 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride 

(clap  with  hands) 
From  every  mountain  side 

(ladies  sing) 
Let  freedom  ring" 

(men  sing) 


NOT  LIKELY,  REALLY 

Boss:  "Seems  kinda  sultry  today, 
George;  think  it'll  rain?" 

George:  "Suh,  does  you  think  ah'd 
be  pushin'  dis  broom  if  ah  could  prog- 
nosticate de  precipitation?" 


Bonds   are   as  vital   to  victory  as  bul* 
lets.     Have  you  bought  your  share? 


June, 


1945 


PAST  MASTER  OF  BEAVER 

COUNTY  POMONA  DIES 

Gilbert  Sohn,  well-known  to  State 
Grange  delegates  of  the  past  dozen 
years,  died  recently  of  a  heart  attack 
suffered  while  helping  a  friend  start 
an  automobile. 

Brother  Sohn  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Rochester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  active  in  many  civic, 
social  and  fraternal  organizations. 
He  was  a  member  of  Center  Grange 
No.  1870  and  served  as  Master  for 
eight  years.  He  was  elected  Master 
of  Beaver  County  Pomona  Grange 
for  the  term  of  1933  and  1934. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Rochester 
Presbyterian  church,  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Deacons.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife.  Sister  Florence  M.  Sohn, 
and  one  brother. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 

OF  BROOKLYN  GRANGE 

A  special  program  was  presented  by 
Brooklyn  Grange  No.  246,  Susque- 
hanna County,  on  Saturday,  May  19, 
1945,  honoring  eight  members  who 
have  completed  twenty -five-  years  as 
members  of  the  Grange.  Those  so 
honored  were  Minnie  E.  Hohn,  Vina 
Capron,  Lena  Tiffany,  Ernest  W. 
Tiffany,  Emma  Breed,  Albert  W. 
Gere,  Oliver  Huff  and  Teofil  Gar- 
doski.  Ernest  and  Lena  Tiffany,  Vina 
Capron  and  Albert  Gere  are  Past 
Masters  of  Brooklyn  Grange,  and 
Minnie  E.  Hohn  is  the  present 
Master. 

Silver  Star  Certificates  were  pre- 
sented by  W.  W.  Resseguie,  Master 
of  Pomona  Grange  No.  7.  He  said, 
"The  Grange  stands  for  a  better  and 
sounder  agriculture,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  National  prosperity.  Again, 
we  must  have  a  healthy  agriculture  if 
we  are  to  have  a  healthy  economy. 
These  members  have  realized  that 
there  must  be  a  strong  and  united 
agriculture.  They  have  found  that 
in  essentials  there  must  be  unity,  in 
nonessentials,  liberty,  and  in  all 
things  charity.  The  farm  family  is  one 
of  America's  greatest  victory  teams. 
Because  their  farms  are  their  busi- 
ness, their  security,  their  very  life, 
farm  families  always  work  together 
like  no  other  group." 

A  short  history  of  Brooklyn  Grange 
^as  read  by  the  Worthy  Master. 
Brooklyn  Grange  No.  245  was  organ- 
ized May  8,  1874,  with  thirty  charter 
members,  and  H.  W.  Kent  as  Worthy 
Master.  The  membership  now  totals 
104,  of  whom  18  have  been  members 
25  years  or  more ;  Sister  Lena  Bedell 
having  been  a  member  for  46  years, 
and  Sister  Edith  Benjamin  for  40 
years. 
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FOODS   FROM   YOUR 
ZERO    STORAGE    CABINET   WILL 
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%  New,  Free  / 
-r-'  Bulletin    / 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN  TODAY 

New,  free  bulletin,  "How  to  Select,  Install  and  Use 
a  Zero  Storage  Cabinet,"  is  available  now.  It  is  full 
of  the  information  you'll  need  before  you  make 
definite  plans  for  zero  storage  on  your  farm.  Take 
the  first  step  toward  an  appetizing  future.  Fill  out 
and  mail  the  coup>on  today. 


EiECTRIC    COM 
OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


M«mb«ff  of  P«nmylvdnia  Electric  Association 


FARM  families  owning  zero 
storage  cabinets  enjoy  the 
"just  picked'*  flavor  of  foods 
harvested  months  ago. 

It's  simple  to  prepare  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  quick 
freezing— no  expensive,  cumber- 
some canning  equipment  is 
needed  and  spoilage  is  virtually 
eliminated.  The  cost  of  a  zero 
storage  cabinet  is  nominal  and 
the  operating  expense  amaz- 
ingly low. 

Temporarily,  the  production 
of  cabinets  for  home  use  has 
been  discontinued  but  they  will 
be  back  on  the  market  when 
peace  comes  again.  You  can't 
begin  too  eariy  to  make  plans 
for  the  installation  of  a  zero 
storage  cabinet  at  your  farm. 


( pa>t«  Coupon  on  Panny  Postcard ) 


Pennsylvania  Elsctric  Associafion 
Rural  Dopt.  6,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  bulletin,  "How  to  Select,  Install 
and  Use  a  Zero  Storage  Cabinet." 


Name. 


Address. 
County^ 


ELECTRIC   COMPANY    SERVINQ    ME 


Other  numbers  on  the  program  in- 
cluded :  Song  —  "Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold,"  by  the  Grange; 
piano  duet — Sister  Vina  Capron  and 
daughter,  Dorothy;  reading — **Seein' 
Things,"  by  Sister  Charlotte  Fitch; 
piona    duet — "Humoresque,"   by    Sis- 


ters Maud  Terry  and  Vina  Capron; 
solos— "The  Gypsy  Trail,"  "Short- 
ening Bread,"  by  Brother  Lyle  Ferris; 
readings  —  "Farmer  Ray's  Lesson" 
and  "A  Fish  Story,"  by  Sister  Maud 
Terry;  piano  solo — "The  Coming  of 
Spring,"  by  Sister  Sadie  Conley. 


Sav« 

for  Self 

&  Country 

Buy  Bonds 
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Grange  Anniversaries 

MANY  Subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges  in  Pennsylvania  are  holding 
special  meetings  to  celebrate  their  25th,  40th  or  50th  anniversary. 
This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Grange  is  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion; that  it  was  founded  on  broad,  sound  and  enduring  principles. 

During  its  long  history,  the  Grange  has  attracted  to  its  membership 
the  kind  of  people  who  "stick."  In  the  past  15  years,  2,760  Patrons  in 
Pennsylvania  have  received  certificates  for  25  year  membership  and 
there  are  several  hundred  more  who  are  eligible,  but  for  whom  no  application 
has  been  made.  During  the  same  time,  227  members  have  received  the 
"Golden  Sheaf"  certificate,  which  is  awarded  to  those  of  50  continuous  years 
of  membership.     Truly,  Grange  members  are  loyal  people. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  GRANGE 
BURNS    THE    MORTGAGE 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Pleasant 
Hill  Grange,  No.  1605,  the  members 
celebrated  their  "Freedom  from  Debt" 
with  appropriate  ceremony. 

Highlights  of  the  meeting  included 
the  burning  of  the  mortgage  by  Law- 
rence County  Pomona  Master  W.  H. 
McCullough,  an  address  by  State  Lec- 
turer O.  W.  Shannon  and  a  history  of 
Pleasant  Hill  Grange  written  by  Earl 
Friday  and  presented  by  Chauncey 
Boats. 


»  • 


Paper  Saving 


ONE  of  the  ordinary  things  that  has  played  a  tremendous  part  in  the 
present  war  is  pulpwood.     Trees  from  farm  woodlots  all  over  the  na- 
tion have  served  the  boys  at  the  front  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Pulpwood  makes  the  necessary  containers  for  K-rations,  for  ammunition, 
for  artillery  shells,  for  first  aid  and  blood  plasma  kits.     It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gun  powder,  safety  devices— in  fact  we  are  told  that  there 
are  some  700,000  uses  for  pulpwood  in  this  war. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  keep  the  stream  of  logs  flowing  from 
the  forests  to  the  mills  and  why  it  is  important  that  each  of  us  should  use 
as  little  of  paper  products  as  possible  during  this  emergency. 

As  a  contribution  toward  the  paper-saving  campaign.  Grange  News 
is  cutting  the  June,  July  and  August  issues  to  eight  pages. 


There  Is  Still  a  War 

SINCE  the  surrender  of  Germany,  many  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
War  is  practically  over  and  that  we  can  relax  in  our  efforts.     That  is 
a  mistaken  idea.    Seventy  million  Japs  remain  to  be  conquered  and  the 
task  is  a  tremendous  one. 

It  is  estimated  that  little  more  than  five  per  cent  of  our  present  army 
will  be  mustered  out  by  the  end  of  this  year.  That  means  that  we  will  still 
have  about  the  same  number  of  soldiers  to  supply,  feed  and  transport  that 
we  have  had  in  the  last  year.  To  move  an  army  more  than  half  way  around 
the  world,  will  tax  our  transportation  systems  to  the  limit  and  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  food  and  fighting  equipment  at  that  distance  will  be  a  gigantic 
task. 

Agriculture,  in  particular,  will  need  to  extend  its  efforts  as  never  before. 
The  food  situation  in  Europe  is  evidently  much  more  serious  than  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  and  again  America  will  be  called  upon  to  "feed  the 
World."     Pennsylvania  farmers  are  handicapped  by  cold,  wet  Spring  wea 
ther,  but  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  produce  the  food. 


After  a  long  delay,  the  National  Grange  has  succeeded  in  getting 
the  new  digests  printed  and  we  now  have  a  supply  in  the  Secretary's 
office  at  Harrisburg.  They  are  available,  under  seal  of  the  Grange,  at 
60  cents  each. 


The  history  follows: 

Pleasant  Hill  Grange  was  first 
known  as  "Wurtemburg  Grange  No. 
1505."  It  was  first  organized  in  March 
1912  in  the  old  brick  school  house  in 
Wurtemberg.  The  organizing  deputy 
was  Mr.  Andrew  L.  Cooper  of  Slip- 
pery Rock,  Pa. 

There  were  thirty-four  charter 
members,  three  of  whom  have  con- 
tinued with  the  grange  to  date.  They 
are  H.  N.  Boots,  E.  L.  Hazen,  and 
J.  L.  Marshall.  Some  of  the  charter 
members  were  also  charter  members 
of  Lawrence  Co.  Pomona  Grange. 

Wurtemberg  Grange  grew  to  about 
sixty  members.  They  continued  to 
meet  in  the  old  school  house,  for  a 
period  of  about  two  years,  at  which 
time  they  were  crowded  out  by  the 
"Black  Knights"  a  higher  order  of 
the  Orangemen's  Lodge.  They  then 
met  in  the  old  Perry  Township  school 
in  Wurtemburg  where  the  new  Perry 
Township  school  now  stands.  Here 
they  continued  to  meet  until  October 
1,  1914.  At  this  time  they  had  an 
ice  cream  supper  for  the  members 
and  disbanded.  The  masters  of  this 
period  were:  James  Smith,  Henry 
Schweinsberg,  and  John  Boots. 

The  grange  then  lay  dormant  until 
June  13,  1918  on  which  date  they 
met  in  old  Pleasant  Hill  storeroom 
and  Post  Office.  George  Dean,  Sr.  of 
Willard  Grange  met  with  them  and 
they  reorganize  with  sixteen  charter 
members,  seven  of  whom  are  still  with 
the  grange.  Several  of  the  charter 
members  have  passed  on  to  their  re- 
ward. When  reorganized  the  name 
was  changed  to  Pleasant  Hill  Grange 
No.  1505. 

Here  the  grange  prospered  and 
grew  to  about  one  hundred  seventy- 
fi-ve  members.  They  continued  to 
meet  here  until  about  1925.  Then 
they  began  to  meet  in  the  homes  of 
the  members.  Thi^  continued  for 
about  two  years.  During  this  period 
there  was  much  talk  of  a  new  hall. 
However,  nothing  definite  transpired 
until  the  autumn  of  1927.  They  then 
set  to  work  in  earnest.  The  present 
site  was  purchased  from  J.  W.  Boots, 
Sr.  and  Guy  McEwain.  Timber  was 
purchased   on   the   stump   on   several 


of  the  members'  farms.  It  was  then 
cut  by  the  members,  hauled  to  the 
mill  and  sawed,  and  then  hauled  to 
the  building  site.  And  so  the  plans 
progressed,  most  of  the  work  being 
donated  by  the  members.  During 
most  of  the  time  of  construction  the 
members  met  in  No.  4  school  house 

On  April  5,  1928  the  grange  held 
its  first  meeting  in  the  new  hall. 
On  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1928  the 
hall  was  dedicated.  State  master 
Dorsett  was  present  all  day. 

There  were  yet  many  things  to  be 
accomplished.     Since  then  the  grange 
has  grown   and   prospered.     In   Sep- 
tember 1928  a  piano  was  purchased. 
A   Delco   Light   Plant   was   installed 
before  Jan.  1,  1929.     In  March,  1934 
it   was   suggested   a   degree   team  be 
organized.    Within  a  year  a  third  and 
fourth    degree    team    was    ready   for 
work.      With    many    changes    it   has 
continued  to  date.     For  a  short  peri- 
od  the   grange   also   had   a   first   and 
second  degree  team.     On  November 
27,  1936  a  special  meeting  was  called 
and    the    grange    was    incorporated. 
During  the  summer  of   1937  a  well 
was  drilled  and  a  juvenile  grange  was 
organized.      On    June    2,    1938,    the 
grange   celebrated   its   tenth   anniver- 
sary.    In   1939   the  kitchen  was  re- 
modeled and  several  worth  while  items 
have  been  added.    In  autumn  of  1941 
the   present   heating   system   was  in- 
stalled. 

And  so  the  grange  has  continued 
through  the  years  of  poverty  and 
plenty  and  many  have  come  and  gone. 
Pleasant  Hill  Grange  No.  1505  has 
been,  and  its  aim  is,  to  continue  to 
be  a  lighthouse  to  the  community. 
Its  membership  on  December  31, 
1944  was  two  hundred  twenty-seven 
members. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  VISITS 

LACKAWANNA   COUNTY 

Lackawanna  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  45  met  with  Green  Grove 
Grange  on  Saturday,  May  5,  1945 
with  a  good  attendance.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  urging  the  State  Grange 
to  assist  in  the  advertising  of  fluid 
milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Wayne 
County  Pomona  Grange  degree  team 
initiated  a  class  of  seventeen  candi- 
dates. The  degree  of  Pomona  was 
exemplified  in  a  solemn  and  impres- 
sive manner. 

Green  Grove  ladies  served  a  grand 
dinner  and  supper  for  all.  The  next 
Pomona  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Madisonville  the  first  Saturday  in 
August. 


One  day's  hospital  care  for  a  wounded 
veteran  costs  $5.  Your  purchase  of  a 
$50  War  Bond  costing  only  $37.50  will 
give  some  wounded  man  a  week's  care. 


June, 


1945 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


THE  DAISIES 

"Over  the  shoulders  and  slopes  of  the 
dune 
I  saw  the  white  daisies  go  down 
to  the  sea, 
A  host  in  the  sunshine,  an  army  in 
June, 
The  people  God  sends  us  to  set  our 
hearts  free. 
The  bobolinks  rallied  them  up  from 
the  dell. 
The  orioles  whistled  them  out  of 
the  wood; 
And  all  of  their  saying  was,  "Earth 
it  is  well" 
And    all    of    their    dancing    was, 
"Life  thou  art  good." 


VACATION  TIME 

School  is  out  and  we  each  one 
heave  a  big  sigh  of  relief  because  we 
will  not  have  to  study  any  more. 
Books  do  get  a  bit  tiresome  about  this 
time  of  year,  and  it  ia  rather  nice 
to  close  them  for  awhile  and  run  out 
doors  where  we  can  learn  from  a 
different  book ;  one  that  has  big  print, 
easy  to  read,  and  all  colored  pictures. 
Every  day  we  turn  a  page  and  find 
something  new,  different,  and  always 
exciting. 

You  probably  know  the  poem  that 
begins, — 

"The  trees  are  God's  great  alphabet: 
With  them  he   writes   in  shining 
green 
Across     the     world     His     thoughts 
serene. 
He    scribbles    poems    against    the 
sky 
With  a  gay,  leafy  lettering. 
For  us  and  for  our  bettering." 


Someone  has  said,  "Education  is  a 
waking-up  process;  and  the  best  edu- 
cated boy  or  girl  is  the  one  who  is 
awake  to  the  largest  number  of  good 
things  in  life."  So,  if  we  keep  our 
eyes  and  ears  open,  we  are  being  edu- 
cated during  vacation  time  as  well  as 
during  the  school  term.  In  Whittier's 
poem  "The  Barefoot  Boy"  we  get  a 
charming  picture  of  how  the  farm 
boy  gets  his  knowledge,  and  a  hint  of 
how  much  he  can  pick  up  in  the 
course  of  his  everyday  life. 

"Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools. 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well ; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young. 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow. 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 
Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine, 
Where     the     wood-grape's     clusters 

shine : 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way. 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans; 
For  eschewing  books  and  tasks. 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks; 
Hand  in  liand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and   parcel   of  her  joy. 
Blessings  on  thee  barefoot  boy." 


If  you  are  a  wise  Juvenile  Ma- 
tron or  Lecturer,  you  will  take  a  hint 
^fom  all  this  and  make  your  vacation 
time  programs  a  happy  and  easy  read- 
''iR  from   Nature's  book. 

Bring,  or  encourage  the  children  to 
•^fing,  some  one  thing  to  each  summer 


Grange  meeting;  a  humming  bird's 
nest,  (last  year's)  a  pitcher  plant, 
an  oak  or  cedar  gaul,  a  new  variety 
of  clover — any  one  of  a  thousand 
things.  Let  the  children  look  at  it 
and  ask  questions.    Enjoy  it  together. 

While  the  long  summer  evenings 
are  on  it  will  be  light  enough  to  have 
a  "Walkie  Talkie"  for  your  program. 
Which  simply  means  that  you  take 
a  walk  and  come  back  and  talk  about 
it.  Have  the  children  go  out  and 
walk,  in  single  file,  very  slowly,  with- 
out speaking  to  a  certain  point  and 
back.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  far,  may- 
be just  across  the  lawn.  When  they 
get  back  have  each  one  tell  what  ho 
saw.  List  on  the  black-board,  or  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  all  the  things 
they  name.  Then  have  them  go  out 
and  walk  over  the  same  course  again, 
to  see  how  many  new  things  they  can 
find. 

Another,  and  easier  observation  test 
is  to  give  the  children  a  list  of  five  or 
six  things  which  may  be  found  on  the 
grounds  around  the  hall.  See  which 
one  can  come  back  with  all  of  them 
first.  You  can  have  two  lists,  one  of 
them  very  simple  for  the  little  fel- 
lows. 


A  great  teacher  once  said  "Almost 
anyone  can  learn  things  that  are  set 
down  for  them  in  books;  a  more  lim- 
ited number  have  attained  the  knack 
of  learning  from  observation;  and  a 
few  have  acquired  all  there  is  to  the 
art   of   learning   from   other   people." 

Why  not  write  this  quotation  on 
your  bulletin  board.  Talk  about  it 
a  little  so  that  we  are  sure  we  all 
understand  it?  In  the  end  you  may 
decide  that  you  will  use  that  idea  for 
your  programs  all  through  the  sum- 
mer months.  Take  some  common 
thing  like  "corn"  or  "clover"  ask  two 
members  to  find  a  story,  legend  or 
poem  about  the  thing  chosen.  Ask 
two  others  to  bring  us  something 
about  it  that  they  have  learned  from 
observation,  and  two  others  to  tell  us 
something  that  they  have  learned 
during  the  week  by  talking  with 
their  father  or  some  older  person. 


We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  John  Bloomgren,  who  is  the 
Deputy  for  Elk  Co.  IBrother  Bloom- 
gren was  greatly  interested  in  Juve- 
nile Granges  and  had  one  in  process 
of  organization  at  Alontmorenci,  when 
death  came  to  him  suddenly. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  complete 
the  organization  in  the  near  future, 
and  we  trust  it  will  stand  as  a  fitting 
memorial   to  a   good   Grange   worker. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  has 
been  taken  by  our  Worthy  State  Mas- 
ter in  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Juvenile  Grange  Committee.  The 
committee  consists  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Wil- 
liams of  Tioga  Co.,  Miss  Helen  Work- 
ley  of  Lawrence  Co.  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Millard  of  Berks  Co.  These 
women  will  be  happy  to  assist  the 
Deputies  and  Matrons  in  their  re- 
spective districts  in  any  way  that  they 
can. 


Mrs.  Moore,  Matron  of  Kimberton 
Grange,  Chester  Co.  has  written  us 
an  interesting  letter  concerning  their 
Juvenile.  For  some  time  they  have 
been  doing  various  things  to  raise 
money  for  the  purchase  of  a  flag  for 
their  room.  The  purchase  was  made 
on  V-E  Day,  and  a  beautiful  taffeta 
flag  now  adorns  their  room.  Wasn't 
that  a  good  way  to  celebrate? 


When  we  get  the  Green  Light 
on  Production  for  Your  Needs 


For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  tele- 
phone has  served  the  farmer  well  .  .  . 
in  business  ...  in  emergencies  ...  in 
pleasure.  In  years  to  come,  it  will  serve 
him  even  better. 

9 

After  the  war,  more  and  more  farmers 
in  the  territory  we  serve  will  be  able  to 
say  ...  as  one  farmer  did  say:  "I  use  my 
telephone  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  mar- 
ket and  the  bank.  In  addition,  I  can  get 
help  from  the  doctor  or  vet  without 
needless  delay." 

The  only  thing  that  has  stopped  the 
growth  of  rural  telephones  is  also  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  world  today :  War  ! 
And  until  war  is  stopped  by  Victory — 
until  we  get  the  green  light  on  produc- 
tion for  rural  needs — all  expansion 
must,  of  course,  mark  time. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


On  an  evening  when  the  Subordi- 
nate Grange  was  having  initiation, 
and  they  had  a  long  evening  in  which 
they  needed  to  be  reasonably  quiet, 
they  donned  old  clothes  and  painted 
the  furniture  in  their  room. 

What  have  you  been  doing? 


BOOKS   FOR  YOUR   LECTURER 

"Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for 
Boys  and  Girls,"  published  by  Grosset 
and  Dunlap,  N.  Y.  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  usable  collections  of  chil- 
dren's poems  and  may  be  had  in  a 
Fifty  cent  edition.  "Our  Holidays  in 
Poetry,"  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  $1.25.  It  contains 
many  fine  poems  for  special  occasions. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  special  day  poems  that 
have  literary  merit  and  are  pleasing 
to  children.  We  think  this  is  an  es- 
pecially fine  book  for  your  Juvenile 
Grange  library. 


Our  newest  Juvenile  is  in  Fayette 
Co.  It  was  organized  on  May  1  by 
Mrs.  Earl  Langley,  and  is  attached 
to  Dawson  Subordinate.  This  new 
Juvenile  starts  out  with  20  charter 
members.  The  Matron  is  Mrs.  Edith 
Hixon. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
GRANGE  BURNS  MORTGAGE 

At  a  meeting  on  May  2,  Star 
Grange,  having  paid  their  debt  on  the 
Grange  Hall,  had  a  note  burning 
ceremony.  Their  Hall  is  now  free  of 
all  debt.  Also  at  this  meeting  a  serv- 
ice flag  program  was  given  in  charge 
of  Ceres,  Mrs.  Oliver  Gradnohl.  Star 
Grange  has  four  members  in  the 
Service.  A  Committee  of  four  young 
people,  Donald  Hahn,  Floyd  Schlegel, 
Mary  Edwards  and  Marcella  Roth, 
were  asked  to  write  letters  to  these 
boys  telling  them  about  the  program. 

The  following  Mothers'  Day  Pro- 
gram was  presented  at  this  meeting. 
Three  songs  selected  by  three  moth- 
ers— Pauline  Edwards,  Carrie  Roth 
and  Elsie  Gradnohl.  Reading — A 
Tribute  to  Mothers — Christine  Pe- 
ters. Instrumental  Solo — D  o  n  a  Id 
Hahn.  Discussion — What  is  the 
greatest  need  of  farm  women — Mar- 
garet Hahn  and  Fannie  Knauss. 
Vocal  Solo — My  Beloved  Grange — 
Lillie  Williams.  Question — Does  the 
average  farm  woman  perform  more  or 
less  labor  on  the  farm  than  a  genera- 
tion ago — Grace  Scholl  and  Sallie 
Seifert.  Readings — Joan  Seifert,  Joan 
Shireman,  John  Seifert.  Song  by  all 
mothers  present. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, CbairmaH,  New 
Paris. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hakes, 
Mansfield. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

B^  Home  Economics  Committee 


I  HAVE  FOUND  SUCH  JOYS 

Grace  Noll  Crowell 

I    have    found    such    joy    in    simple 
things, 
A  plain,  clean  room,  a  nut  brown 
loaf  of  bread, 
A  cup  of  milk,  a  kettle  as  it  sings; 
The    shelter    of   a    roof   above   my 
head; 
And   in   a   leaf-faced  square  upon   a 
floor 
Where    yellow    sunlight    glimmers 
through  a  door. 

I  have  found  such  joy  in  things  that 
fill 
My  quiet  days,  a  curtain's  blowing 
grace, 
A  growing  plant  upon  a  window  sill, 
A  rose,  fresh  cut  and  placed  within 
a  vase; 
A  table  cleared,  a  lamp  beside  a  chair. 
And  books  I  long  have  loved,  be- 
side me  there. 

Oh,  I  have  found  such  joy!    I  wish  I 
might 
Tell  every  woman  who  goes  seeking 
far 
For  some  elusive,  feverish-delight. 
That  very  close  to  home  the  great 
joys  are: 
These  fundamental  things — old  as  the 
race, 
Yet  never  through  the  ages,  com- 
mon-place. 


laboratory,  pictures,  stuffed  and  dried 
animals  for  real  life.  While  the  farm 
child  has  the  whole  world  of  primary 
education  within  the  limts  of  his 
home. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  plea- 
sures in  the  city  which  farm  people 
do  not  have  but  they  are  not  always 
the  right  kind,  the  kind  that  will  up- 
lift and  make  our  boys  and  girls  bet- 
ter for  having  known  them.  The 
numerous  places  of  amusement,  so 
close  at  hand  for  the  home  in  the 
city,  have  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
family  circle  at  the  close  of  day  in- 
stead of  binding  it  more  closely  to- 
gether. 

Farm  life  is  much  easier  now  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Modern  ma- 
chinery, home  improvements  and  the 
luxuries  which  we  are  able  to  enjoy 
make  the  farm  home  much  more  com- 
fortable and  happy  and  the  farmer 
and  his  family  can  say  with  the  poet 
(Eva  M.  Ward)  : 

My  little  home  grows  dear  to  me 

With  every  passing  day. 
My  heart  shall  be  a  candle  there 

To  light  it  while  I  may. 


Mr.  Frank  R.  Keim  gave  a  well  pre- 
pared paper  on  "The  Early  Settlers 
of  Sanatoga."  In  it  he  described  the 
many  grist  and  saw  mills  operated 
by  water  power  on  Sanatoga  Creek 
from  1750  until  about  1890.  He  also 
mentioned  many  old  residences  and 
their  owners,  some  of  whose  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren  are 
active  in  our  Grange  at  the  present 
time.  He  told  how  the  village  came 
to  be  called  "Crooked  Hill"  and  how 
Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmeyer  appealed  to 


the  Post  Office  Department  abom 
1890  to  have  the  village  post  office 
name  changed  from  Crooked  Hill  to 
Sanatoga. 

He  also  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Wittenmeyer  fof 
her  skill  and  courage  as  an  Army 
Nurse  during  the  Civil  War,  for  her 
wonderful  ability  as  a  writer  and  lee- 
turer,  for  the  fact  that  a  Lodge  in 
Pottstown  was  named  in  her  honor 
for  the  fact  that  she  organized  the 
Pottstown  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  was  for 


Our  Fashion  and  Poffern  Depar/menf 

AU  Mttams  ISc.  Mich  la  staaip*  or  eeia  (eoia  pr«f«rr«d). 


THE  FARM  AS  A  HOME 

By  Mrs.  Mae  Whittaker 

North  Elk  Run  Orange  No.  9 IS, 
Tioga  Co. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
home?  Does  it  mean  simply  the  four 
walls  of  a  house,  a  certain  number  of 
acres  constituting  the  farm,  or  one 
of  the  finest  mansions  one  may  find 
in  the  city?  I  believe  that  none  of 
these  factors  alone  make  the  home. 
Webster  defines  it — as  a  dwelling 
place,  but  it  is  more  than  a  place  of 
abode,  however  attractive  in  its  sur- 
roundings or  however  humble.  It  is 
"where  the  heart  is;  where  the  loved 
ones,  father,  mother,  sister,  and 
brother  are  all  united  in  sympathy 
and  love." 

History  shows  that  intelligent,  hon- 
est, industrious  tillers  of  the  soil  have 
always  been  the  hope  of  the  Nation. 
This  is  more  evident  now  than  ever 
before,  since  in  our  country,  leaders 
of  men  in  all  walks  of  life  come  from 
the  farm  home. 

The  children  of  today  are  the -citi- 
zens and  leaders  of  tomorrow.  There- 
fore they  should  have  the  best  kind 
of  training  to  fit  them  for  the  duties 
that  will  come  to  them  in  later  life. 
Young  children  need  certain  in- 
fluences for  their  best  development, 
just  as  a  plant  needs  good  soil,  sun 
and  water.  There  is  no  better  place 
for  a  child  to  live  than  close  to  nature, 
in  the  healthy  environment  of  a  farm 
home. 

Many  children  in  our  large  cities 
have  never  seen  the  run  rise  or 
breathed  the  fresh,  pure  country  air. 
They  lack  opportunity  for  education 
in  the  elemental  principles  of  living. 
The    city    school    must    substitute    a 


VINCENT  GRANGE 
NO.    1664— CHESTER  COUNTY 

Mattresses,  bed  linen,  and  table 
linen  held  the  spotlight  at  Vincent 
Grange  meeting  on  April  2,  1945. 
Mrs.  George  Howard,  the  first  speaker 
said  that  the  first  mattress  was  a  bag 
with  straw  in  it.  There  have  been 
many  changes  since  then  but  Sister 
Howard  feels  that  the  best  mattress 
she  ever  had  or  used  was  called  a 
silk-floss  mattress.  Sister  Holloway 
sent  a  paper  telling  about  the  grading 
of  bed  linens.  The  number  and  size 
of  the  thread  determines  the  quality. 
Seventy  by  sixty  one  is  fair  but  sev- 
enty two  by  sixty  eight  is  much  better. 
Good  muslin  material  should  weigh 
4^/^  oz.  per  square  yard.  Sister  Styer 
of  Goshen  Grange  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  table  linens  and  showed  many 
pretty  specimens.  Probably  due  to 
climatic  conditions,  Irish  linen  heads 
all  the  rest.  Runners  and  table  mats 
may  be  used  to  preserve  linens.  Col- 
ored linen  and  linen  sets  are  much  in 
vogue  now.  Good  linen  is  the  pride 
of  a  good  housewife  and  is  a  symbol 
of  good  housekeeping.  Besides  Irish, 
Czechoslovakian,  Italian  and  Mexican 
linen,  a  George  Washington  bed- 
spread over  70  years  old  was  shown. 
Pomona  Master,  Norman  Frank,  and 
Deputy,  Charles  Davis  of  Goshen 
Grange  attended  the  meeting. 


FAMILY  NIGHT,  MAY  2,  1945 

Sanatoga  No.  25  of  Montgomery 
County  observed  Family  Night  early 
in  May.  In  attendance  there  were 
thirty-two  families  represented  and 
two  families  of  eight  had  every  mem- 
ber of  their  respective  family  present. 

Old  familiar  songs  from  the  "Pa- 
tron" were  used. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Rapp  read  a  poem, 
"My  Farm." 

Miss  Arlene  Rapp  gave  a  mono- 
logue, "Entertaining  Sister's   Beau." 

Mr.  Vernon  Rapp  sang  a  solo, 
"Now  and  Then"  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  old  days  with  the  present. 


2854 — Here  Is  a  bright  new  addition  to  your 
wardrobe  designed  to  flatter  your 
figure  and  remain  crisp  and  cool- 
looking  throughout  the  Summer's 
heat.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16,  3% 
yds.  35-ln.,  2V4  yds.  ruffling. 

2911— Sunny  day  togs  for  the  youngsters. 
They'll  enjoy  their  playtime  so 
much  more  in  this  easy-to-make 
sunsuit.  The  extra  skirt  fits  over 
the  shorts  to  make  a  cute  summer 
outfit.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8,  play- 
suit :  1^  yds.  35-ln.:  skirt:  lU 
yds.   35-in.   fabric. 

2885 — ^This  playsult  and  bonnet  make  an 
adorable  outfit  for  the  sandbox 
crowd.  With  the  bolero  for  cooler 
days,  the  outfit  is  so  easy  to  seam 
up.  Sizes  1.  2.  3,  4  and  6.  Size  2 
playsult  and  bolero:  1%  yds.  35- 
ln.,  6V^  yds.  trimming;  bonnet:  % 
yds.  35-in.,  4  yds.  trimming. 

2881 — You'll  be  free  as  all  outdoors  in  this 
crisp  classic  playsult  ...  so  com- 
fortably good-looking  on  the  tennis 
court  or  on  the  beach.  The  trim 
skirt  slips  over  the  shorts  for  street 
wear.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Siz«  16. 
4^  yds.  35-ln.  fabric. 


2904 — Good  for  gardening,  fine  In  the  Bun, 
and  first  rate  about  the  house,  this 
serviceable  pinafore  is  so  practical 
all  summer  long.  Sizes  12  to  42. 
Size  36,  3H  yds.  35-ln.,  4%  yds. 
binding. 

2905 — Mother  and  daughter  will  be  pictures 
of  one  another  when  the  little  girl 
Is  wearing  this  cute  little  pinafore, 
too.  Sizes  2  to  10.  Size  4,  1% 
yds.  35-ln.  fabric,  3  yds.  binding. 

2872 — Look  dainty  and  uncrumpled  in  this 
lovely  surplice-fashioned  frock  de- 
signed to  flatter.  Sizes  14  to  46. 
Size  36,  2%  yds.,  i^  yd.  contrast- 
ing, 3%  yds.  edging. 

2829 — It's  time  to  wear  those  uncrushable- 
looklng  slick  shirtwaist  dresses. 
The  front-button  theme  for  a  slen- 
der line.  .  .  .  Easy  to  launder,  easy 
to  slip  into.  Sizes  12  to  46.  81" 
36,   4%   yds.   35-ln.   fabric. 

2810 — A  dainty  little  scalloped  frock  that 
will  make  you  look  fresh  and  fem- 
inine. Extending  shoulders  form 
cap  sleeves  and  a  narrow  belt 
cinches  In  the  waistline.  Sizes  10 
to  20.      Size  16.  2%   yds.  35-ln. 
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Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


TOWNSEND 

WHEREAS,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  home  our  Sister 
Elizabeth    Townsend    of    Oxford    Grange    No. 

Resolved,  That  we  send  our  heartfelt  sym- 
nathy  to  her  family  and  drape  our  charter 
for  thirty  days  In  memory  of  her  and  record 
these  resolutions  on  our  minutes.  We  know 
her  spirit  of  kindness,  good  will  and  right- 
eousness will  remain  with  us  through  the 
years  to  come. 

"We  shall  sleep,  but  not  forever. 
In  the  lone  and  silent  grave  ; 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  that  taketh. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  that  gave. 

"In  the  bright  Eternal  City 

Death   can    never,  never  come. 
In   His   own    good    time.    He'll    call    us 
From  our  rest  to  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Josephine   M.   Armstrong, 
Mabel,  W.    Frink, 
Lktitia  W.   Murdaugh, 

Committee. 

NICHOLS 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors 
Rrother  Amasa  Nichols,  member  of  East 
Branch  Grange  No.  1262,  Warren  County; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,   That    we   express   our   sympathy 
to  the  family,   drape  our  charter   for  thirty 
days,   record    these    resolutions  on   our   min- 
utes, and  publish  them  In  the  Grange  News. 
LaRue   Brown, 
Raymond   Morris, 
Em  MIT  Young, 

Committee. 

NICHOLS 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors 
Brother  Ralph  Nichols,  member  of  East 
Branch  Grange  No.  1262,  Warren  County; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sympathy 
to  the  family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  on  our  min- 
utes, and  publish  them  In  the  Grange  News. 

LaRue   Brown. 
Raymond  Morris, 
Emmiit  Young, 

Comm,ittee. 

PURDY 

The  Montour  Valley  Grange  No.  2005 
desires  to  express  its  loss  In  the  home  going 
of  Sister  Hattie  Purdy,  a  faithful  member 
and  one  whom  we  all  miss.  Her  friendly 
kindness  will  remain  an  Inspiration ;  there- 
fore, be  is 

Resolved,    That    we    extend    our    sympathy 
to  the  bereaved   husband,   drape  our  charter 
and  record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes. 
Mrs.  K.  H.   Meaner, 
Mrs.    G.    Virgil   Hutchison, 

Com,m,ittee. 

STEWART 

Still  mourning  the  loss  of  our  faithfully 
active  Sister  Delia  Stewart,  we  entreat  our 
Heavenly  Fath«r  to  move  us  to  take  up  her 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  Derry  Township  Grange 
Xo.  1973 ;    which  she  helped  to  orangize  and 


was  a  charter  member  of.  Having  served 
as  Secretary  and  for  many  years  as  Pianist 
— in  every  way  acting  to  advance  a  higher 
Manhood   and   Womanhood   among  us. 

Lovingly  we  drape  our  charter,  record 
our  loss  and  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved  family. 

Bertha  Losier, 
Cora  Riser, 

Committee. 

CAMPBELL     AND    WINGERTER 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Asa  Campbell  and  Brother  John  Wlngerter, 
members  of  the  Tamarack  Grange  No. 
1388;    be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions  on  our 
minutes,  publish  them  In  the  Grange  News 
and  send  a  copy  to  the  bereaved  families. 

Ben.   Bottorf, 
Cal.    Swartz, 

H.     E.     FiNNEFROCK, 

Com,m,ittee. 

SWEET 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Esther 
Sweet,  member  of  Fleetvllle  Grange  No. 
1199;     be   It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  family  and  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty   days. 

Carolyn   Robbins, 
Stella   Clajik, 
Bertha   Gumaer, 

Committee. 

DAWSON 

Our  Heavenly  Father  In  His  Infinite  wis- 
dom has  called  from  olr  midst  Brother  Don- 
ald D.  Dawson,  a  member  of  Montour 
Valley   Grange   No.   2005 ;     therefore,  be   It 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  In  humble  submis- 
sion to  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  that 
we  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  family,  drape 
our  charter  and  record  these  resolutions  on 
our  minutes. 

Mrs.  G.  V.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.   K.   H.   Meaner. 

Com,7nittee. 

VAN  SANT 

Oxford  Grange  No.  1460  of  Chester 
County  In  submission  to  the  Divine  Will, 
records  the  loss  to  the  individuals  of  our 
order  and  to  the  Grange  in  the  death  of 
Brother  Edward  M.  Van  Sant.  He  has  held 
the  office  of  Master  and  that  of  many  sub- 
offlcers.  Our  Grange  sadly  misses  his  pres- 
ence  and    Influence. 

Resolved,  That  we  send  our  sympathy 
to  the  family  and  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  and  record  these  resolutions  on 
our  minutes.  His  willingness  to  help,  his 
Christian  Influence  and  friendly  spirit  will 
reman   with   us  for  years  to  come. 

"He  has  called  for  many  a  loved  one. 
We  have  seen  them  leave  our  side  ; 
With  our  Savior  we  shall  meet  them 
When  we  too  have  crossed  the  tide." 

Josephine    M.    Armstrong, 
Mabel  W.  Frink, 
LetitIa  W.   Murdaugh, 

Committee. 


many  years  President  of  Penna.  State 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  first  President  of 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  Renninger  family  rendered  a 
playlet  "Getting  Pa  Ready  for  the 
2:30  Train."  This  was  a  humorous 
number  and  created  many  laughs  for 
the  parts  were  well  played  by  the 
Renningers. 

Betty  Brant,  Arlene  Rapp  and 
Polly  Spielman  sang  "The  Boys  Over 
There."    Also  "Just  a  Prayer  Away." 

The  Juvenile  Grange  came  into  the 
Grange  Hall  to  enjoy  this  program 
^'ith  their  parents. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 

The  committee  of  Valley  Grange 
No.  1880  located  in  Red  Hill,  Pa., 
held  miscellaneous  auctions,  orange 
socials,  cake  walks,  bake  sales,  cov- 
ered dish  socials,  and  stocking  con- 
tests, to  raise  money  to  purchase  a 
piano  for  the  Grange  Hall. 

The  chairlady,  Sister  Alice  Weiss, 
prepared  a  musical  program  to  dedi- 
cate the  piano.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 


Opening  song— "Do  We  Try?" 
Roll   call — My  Favorite  Musical  In- 
strument 
Accordion  solo — Shirley  Kline 
Surprise  feature — Betty  Casey 
Cornet  solo — Wylie  Overly 
Guest   speaker — Prof.   Wm.    Gerlach, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsburg 
Schools 
Song  by  Grange — "Hail  to  the  Har- 
vest" 
Piano  duet — Fern  and  Fay  Kulp 
Surprise  feature — Alice  Buckman 
Saxophone  duet — Stuart  Pennapacker 

and  Roy  Dietz 
Closing  song — "Honor  Our  Boys" 

This  program  was  sponsored  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The 
Grange  Hall  was  decorated  with  green 
draperies  and  green  lamp  shades. 
Potted  flower  plants  also  beautified 
the  hall  and  each  member  was  pre- 
sented with  a  green  shamrock  which 
they  were  asked  to  wear. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Opening  song — "Dear  Old  Farm" 
Guest  speaker — Willard  L.  Kline, 
Pottstown   area  manager  of  the 
Bell    Telephone    Co.     Topic  : 


"How  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  will 
serve  the  farmers  after  the  war." 
Piano  solo — Grace  Richard 
Vocal  duet — Edith  and  Paul  Christ- 
man 
Accordion  solo — Shirley  Kline 
Facts    on    St.    Patrick's    Day — Anna 

Wehr 
Poem— "Telephone  Girl"— Edna  Zipp 
Piano  solo — Eleanor  Conrad 

A  cake  was  then  presented  to  the 
two  oldest  members  present.  They 
were  Brothers  Rev.  Wm.  Kistler  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  Each  was  given 
a  green  carnation. 

The  program  continued  with  movies 
presented  by  a  representative  from 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  The  first  reel 
was  "Marines  in  Combat"  and  the 
second  was  "The  Bell  Telephone." 

After  the  meeting  the  committee 
conducted  an  orange  social.  Each 
member  was  given  an  orange  and 
asked  to  donate  as  many  pennies  as 
seeds  which  their  orange  contained. 
The  donation  amounted  to  $8.50.  Sis- 
ter Edith  Christman  and  Brother 
Ludwig  Zipp  were  tied  for  first  prize 
each  having  25  seeds.  Each  were  pre- 
sented with  a  prize. 


NEVER  FAIL  SPONGE  CAKE 

Mrs.  Glenn  Miller,  Delaware  Co. 

iy2  cups  flour  (Swans  Down,  Soft  as 
Silk  or  Gold  Medal) 

y2  teaspoon  salt 
2       eggs  separated 

2/3  cups  cold  water 

1       cup  sugar 

1       teaspoon  lemon  extract 

Sift  flour,  add  salt,  sift  again.  Sep- 
arate eggs.  Add  water  to  yolks  and 
beat  until  mixture  measures  one 
quart.  Sprinkle  2  tablespoons  sugar 
over  surface.  Beat  in  well  with  egg 
beater.  Repeat  until  %  cup  of  sugar 
is  used.  Beat  two  minutes  more.  With 
spoon  sprinkle  Va  flour  over  yolks. 
Fold  in  gently;  repeat  until  flour  is 
used. 

Beat  whites,  not  dry.  Add  remain- 
ing Vi  cup  sugar  and  beat.    Heap  an 


^gg  yolk  mixture  and  fold  in.  Use 
ungreased  pan  in  moderate  oven  350 
degrees.  Two  layer — 35  minutes;  9  x 
9  X  2 — fifty  minutes.  This  cake  can 
be  served  as  Strawberry  Short  Cake. 


Listen,  my  child  and  you  shall  hear, 
Just   where   you    came   from   baby 

dear; 
You   came  unrationed  in  the  nat- 
ural way, 
Without     interference    from     the 
OPA. 


More  than  one  million  babies  have  had 
War  Bonds  bought  in  their  name.  Have 
you  bought  a  Bond  for  baby.'' 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogi* 

J.  A.  Boak  ft  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM — FouItiT  Fmo- 

Ing,  Poultry  Netting,  Welded  Turkey  Wire, 
Cello-Glass  Steel  Fence  Post,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controlleni, 
Cedar  Hurdle  Fence.  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fence.  Arnold-Dain  Cobv.,  Box  X, 
Mahopac,  N.  T. 

QUALITY   CHICKS 

Straight 
Per  100  Run         Pullets     Cockerels 

White  Leghorns  $11.00        $20.00 

New  Hamp.  Reds     13.00  16.00       $12.00 

Plum    Creek   Poultry   Farm   and   Hatchery, 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

NELSON'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  SO 
YEARS.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Hampshlrea, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leg-Ancona  Ckls.,  $3  per  100. 
NBL80N  Hatchbkt,  Qrove  City,  Pa. 

IHCPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.     Four  weeks  to  9  months.     Malo, 

female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  drlTlng  strain  of  81  years'  sz- 
perience.  Will  crate  and  ship  anywhers. 
Reference  Farmers  d  Traders  Bank  of 
Westfleld,  Pennrylvania.  L.  P.  BmwAT, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh.  Penn- 
wylranla 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDOE,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Orange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  reoog- 
alzed  standard  ererywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 


Pennsylvania  Sfaie  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PBICE  LIST  OP  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seals  $5.00 

Digest 60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single    copy    .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   36 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 3.26 

Constitution  and  By-Laws   .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Orange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   16 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,*'  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen .60 

per  dozen   6.00 

per  half  dozen    3.00 

Dues  Account  Book 75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book   .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   2.75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book  .69 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 70 

The  Graqge  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 2.75 

Roll   Book    76 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   .30 

Treasurer 's  Receipts   .30 

Trade  Cards,  each   .01 

Demit  Cards,  each    .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)   .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems  .50 

Ohio  Stat«  Grange  Cook  Books,  each .75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JoAB  K.  Mahood,  Secretary. 
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FAYETTE  COUNTY  GRANGE 
ASKS  QUAIL  PROTECTION 

Appreciating  both  the  cheery 
whistle  and  the  insect  destroying 
value  of  the  Bob  White,  the  Ohio- 
pyle  Grange  No.  1933  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing: 

Whereas,  The  Quail  (Bob  White, 
the  Farmers'  Friend)  has  been  de- 
stroyed to  an  alarming  extent  by 
thoughtless  hunting,  predatory  ani- 
mals and  birds,  and  long  seasons  of 
cold  and  deep  snows  causing  them  to 
starve  in  alarming  numbers;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  Ohiopyle  Grange 
No.  1933,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  go 
on  record  as  favoring,  and  request- 
ing, that  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Game  Commission  place  the  Quail 
on  the  list  of  Song  Birds. 


a  steam   thresher.      "This  is  great 
country,  here,"  he  added. 

"Grangers  of  Tomorrow,"  as 
Worthy  Master  Schaeffer  calls  them, 
presented  the  following:  Laura  Kulp, 
recitation ;  Eleanor  DeLong,  ac- 
cordion solos;  Lucille  Transue,  reci- 
tation. 

Ruth  Lafferty,  music  supervisor  of 
the  local  schools,  was  Song  Leader, 
with  Mrs.  Paul"  C.  Dunkelberger  at 
the  piano;  the  Grange  Chorus,  com- 
prising Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Bald- 
win, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Merkel, 
Mae  Wartzenluft,  Russell  Bieber, 
Myrle  Schaeffer  and  Harry  Schaeffer, 
sang  three  numbers';  and  Howard 
Baldwin  rendered  two  instrumental 
solos.  Alliene  DeChant  played  the  ac- 
companiments. 


25th  ANNIVERSARY 

IN  BERKS  COUNTY 

"Four  hundred  million  in  Europe 
haven't  had  a  square  meal  in  five 
years,  and  it  will  take  two  or  three 
years  for  European  agriculture  to 
supply  the  necessary  food,"  warned 
the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Ruth,  Bernville 
Grange  member  and  Pennsylvania 
Senator,  at  the  banquet  at  Legion 
Hall,  in  celebration  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  Kutztown  Grange. 

Attendance,  including  the  speaker, 
Judge  Paul  N.  Schaeffer,  Pomona 
Master,  and  Mrs.  John  Blatt,  Onte- 
launee  Grange,  representatives  of 
Fleetwood,  Topton,  Trexlertown  and 
Gouglensville  Granges,  members  and 
guests,  totalled  138.  Paul  C.  Dunkel- 
berger, chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements,  was  master  of  cere- 
monies; Worthy  Master  George  J. 
Schaeffer  announced  the  program,  and 
Mrs.  Schaeffer  read  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  organization. 

Worthy  Ma.ster  Honored 

Worthy  Master  Schaeffer,  who 
holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
Master  in  Pennsylvania  who  has 
served  his  Grange  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  given  a  gold  watch  bearing 
the  words,  "Kutztown  Grange  25 
Years'  Service,"  by  Paul  C.  Dunkel- 
berger, in  behalf  of  the  Grange.  Mrs. 
Schaeffer  was  presented  with  a  cor- 
sage of  white  carnations. 

Many  were  the  felicitations  received 
by  Master  Schaeffer  not  only  from 
the  speaker  and  guest  Grange  Mas- 
ters, but  by  the  charter  members  and 
others. 

In  his  "thank-you"  speech  he 
praised  the  Grange  for  its  loyal  sup- 
port and  co-operation. 

Silver  Star  Certificates 

Pomona  Master  John  Blatt  pre- 
sented Silver  Star  Certificates  to  the 
following  10  of  the  original  55  charter 
members:  Worthy  Master  Schaeffer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kemp,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  Fink,  Horace  Deisher, 
Alvin  F.  Kline,  William  Wartzen- 
luft, Dr.  James  S.  Grim,  and  Peter 
Hilbert,  in  absentia.  He  also  urged 
the  Grangers  to  "talk  Grange"  and 
to  keep  up  its  prestige  and  demo- 
cratic spirit. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY 

POMONA  SUPPORTS 

A.D.A.  PROGRAM 

Saturday,  May  19,  Columbia 
Grange  was  host  to  Bradford  County 
Pomona  Grange.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  the  largest  held  in  years. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Worthy  Master,  Paul  Sims,  at 
11 :  30  a.  m.  During  the  morning  ses- 
sion, the  usual  routine  business  was 
transacted.  Brother  William  Staudt, 
Master  of  Columbia  Grange,  gave  a 
very  cordial  welcome  to  Pomona. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  at 
1 :  30  p.  m.  Sister  Ethel  Webb,  Chair- 
man of  the  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee, introduced  Miss  Margaret 
Little,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Miss  Little  gave  a  very  inspiring  talk 
on  "Post-War  Planning  and  Family 
Relationships." 

The  Home  Economics  Committee 
arranged  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  useful 
articles  that  can  be  made  in  the  farm 
workshop.  Time  and  labor  saving  de- 
vices were  displayed. 

Mr.  Walter  Learn,  County  Agent 
for  Sullivan  County,  spoke  on  "Labor 
Saving  Devices  for  the  Farm."  He 
pointed  out  a  great  many  ways  that 
a  farmer  can  save  labor  and  time. 

John  Brackman,  Overseer,  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  American  Dairy 
Association,  and  urged  that  every 
dairy  farmer  support  it.  The  Grangers 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
promoting  the  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sister  Lizzie  Rightmire,  who  has 
been  Secretary  of  Bradford  County 
Pomona  for  the  past  35  years,  handed 
in  her  resignation.  During  all  of 
those  years  she  missed  but  four  Po- 
mona meetings,  and  she  always  did 
her  work  very  efficiently. 

At  the  opening  of  the  evening  ses- 
sion a  Memorial  Service  was  held. 
Then,  the  Worthy  Master  introduced 
Brother  Lynn  Williams,  Tioga  Coun- 
ty's State  Grange  Deputy.  Brother 
Williams  gave  a  splendid  address. 
The  Pomona  Officers  then  conferred 
the  Fifth  Degree  in  full  form. 


And 
I'll  Retire 
In  Seven 


ears 


VVyHAT  a  wonderful  feeling— to  know  that  in  a  few  short  years 
you  can  retire  from  active  work  and  spend  your  time  travel- 
ing or  enjoying  your  favorite  hobby  or  pastime  in  that  little  home 
in  the  hills. 

If  you  would  like  to  retire  at  middle  age,  you  must  plan  in  ad- 
vance  and  it  is  never  too  early.  •  Your  retirement  plan  can  also 
include  protection  for  your  wife  and  family  through  the  intervening 

years. 

% 
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rARMERS  AND    TRADERS    ,  {,,»'"  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans 

l^Iease    send    me    complete    ioformation! 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.     ^  ^_ 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  |  street   

Founded  in  1912         Assets,  $14,260,826   |  City  state 


Program  Hioiilights 

In  addition  to  Senator  Ruth's  talk, 
Judge  SchaefFer  gave  reminiscences 
of  boyhood  da.vs  on  the  Schaeffer 
farm,  now  occupied  by  Worthy  Mas- 
ter Schaeffer,  and  told  how  he  earned 
his  first  dollar,  a  large,  silver  one,  by 
helping  to  harvest  26  loads  of  wheat 
for  Farmer  Luckenbill,  who  operated 


W.  R.  GORDON  SPEAKS 

AT  WYOMING  POMONA 

Wyoming  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  19  met  in  regular  session  May 
2,  1945  at  Lovelton,  Pa.,  as  guests  of 
Lovelton  Orange  for  all-day  and  even- 
ing sessions  with  Worthy  Master 
Charles  Adams  presiding.  A  most 
cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  Po- 
mona by  Brother  Arthur  Morrison, 
Master  of  Lovelton  Grange  the  re- 
sponse was  by  Brother  George  White, 
Meshoppen,  Past  Master  of  Pomona. 

After  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees and  the  reading  of  the  reports 
of  Subordinate  Granges,  visitors  from 


Luzerne  County  were  recognized  and 
the  Worthy  Lecturer  announced  that 
O.P.A.  officials  had  asked  permission 
to  appear  before  the  Grange. 

Invitation  was  extended  and  ac- 
cepted for  Pomona  to  meet  at  Fac- 
toryville  for  the  August  meeting. 

Memorial  service  was  conducted  by 
the  Worthy  Chaplain,  Rev.  Morrison 
Ryder.  This  service  was  in  memory 
of  our  late  President,  and  consisted 
of  reading  of  scriptures,  prayer  and 
reading  of  the  President's  last  Easter 
service.  Song:  No.  4  in  "The  Patron." 
Reading:  Two  poems  by  Edgar  A. 
Guest  on  "Ma  and  Mother,"  Mrs. 
Eliza  Sick.  Instrumental  music:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Jackson.  Guest 
speaker:  W.  R.  Gordon,  Rural  So- 
ciology Extension,  State  College,  who 
conducted  a  panel  discussion  on 
"What  Are  the  Problems  Which  the 
War  Will  Leave  for  Wyoming  County 
to  Solve?"  Members  taking  part  were: 
George  White,  Harry  Smith,  Harry 
Baker.  Agnes  Collins,  Jay  Quick  and 
Otto  Henry.  Vocal  duet:  "Beyond 
the  Sunset"  and  "It's  Just  a  Prayer 
Away"  by  Mrs.  Grace  Clayton  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Burgess. 

Again  Professor  Gordon  talked  on 
the  following:  "What  Ts  the  Grango 
Doing  for  the  Community  That  Is 
Not  Given  by  Any  Other' Organiza- 
tion?" People  are  always  interested 
and  support  an  organization  they  have 
a  part  in.  Promote  goodwill  and  also 
find  out  what  people  want  in  the 
Grange.  Plan  programs  by  all  working 
together.  Have  a  comfortable  meeting 
place  and  give  attention  to  big  prob- 
lems, such  as  current  issues,  in  the 
form  of  discussions.  Solo:  "Had  a 
Little  Talk  with  the  Lord"  bv  Josie 
O.   Stark.   O.P.A.  officials  McMuller, 


Spangenburg  and  O'Hara  came  to 
explain  the  rationing  of  scarce  com- 
modities and  the  fixing  of  prices  and 
remained  to  answer  many  questions. 


FLEETWOOD  GRANGE 

CELEBRATES  BIRTHDAY 

A  "Nest  Egg"  talk,  the  awarding 
of  Silver  Star  Certificates,  the  read- 
ing of  a  history,  and  musical  num- 
bers highlighted  the  celebration  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Fleetwood 
Grange,  at  the  Fleetwood  Fire  Hall, 
at  which  attendance  totaled  144. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Rahn,  Temple,  the 
speaker,  urged  the  members  to  con- 
tinue to  put  more  eggs  in  Grange  bas- 
ket, and  thus  build  a  better  Grange. 

Pomona  Master  John  Blatt,  Onte- 
launee  Grange,  presented  Silver  Star 
Certificates    to   26    charter   members, 
three    of    them    in    absentia,    Daniel 
Merkel,  Samuel  Braucher  and  Charles 
Madeira ;    and  B  u  r  g  e  s  s  W.  Hugh 
Jones,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Grange  for  32  years,  also  received  a 
certificate.    The  charter  members  were 
recipients  of  rose  corsages  and  bou- 
tonnieres  made  by  Esther  Schaeifer. 
Mrs.    Jere    Schwoyer    presented   a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  Grange, 
followed  by   a   rhymed   history  in 
Pennsylvania     Dutch     by     Wayne 
Readinger;   Paul  N.  Schaeffer,  Berks 
Judge,  also  spoke,  as  did  the  Worthy 
Masters  of  Ontelaunee,  Topton,  Kutz- 
town,   Gouglersville    and    Virginville 
Granges. 

George  W.  Schuler,  Past  Worth.T 
Master,  in  the  name  of  the  Grange, 
r)resented  Howard  Roller,  his  succes- 
sor, with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  and 
penknife. 
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Resignation  of  Fred  Brenckman 

Breaks  Long  Record  of  Grange  Service  in 

the  Nation's  Capital 


THE  resignation  of  Fred  Brenck- 
man as  Washington  Representa- 
tive of  the  National  Grange  and 
the  appointment  of  Fred  Bailey  as 
Legislative  Counsel  to  succeed  him, 
effective  June  1,  was  made  public  by 
Worthy  Master  Albert   S.  Goss. 

Hr.  Brenckman,  who  has  been  on 
the  firing  line  for  the  Grange  at  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen years,  resigned  his  position  to 
establish  a  Washington  service  of  his 
own.  He  has  opened  an  office  m  the 
Grange  Building  and  will  continue 
his  work  for  the  National  Orange 
Monthly,  besides  rendering  special 
services  to  the  Grange  when  called 
upon. 

In  his  new  position  he  can  serve  a 
much  larger  clientele.  He  has  be- 
come recognized  as  a  national  author- 
ity in  his  chosen  field  and  his  services 
are  much  in  demand. 

Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  a  Washington 
newspaperman  and  a  member  of  Po- 
tomac Grange,  has  been  connected 
with  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Grange  as  a  public  relations  adviser 
for  more  than  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  and  Dana  Bennett  have 
edited  the  Washington  Farm  Re- 
porter. 


the     "Washington    Roundup"     farm 
column  of  that  publication. 

Long  Record  of  Service 


Is  Native  of  Texas 

Born  on  a  Texas  farm  in  1901, 
Mr.  Bailey  attended  the  rural  schools 
of  his  locality.  He  obtained  degrees 
for  the  East  Texas  College  in  1924 
and  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  1927'  where  he  majored  in  agri- 
cultural journalism. 

For  seven  years  prior  to  1944  Mr. 
Bailey  was  the  agricultural  news 
editor  of  the  United  Press  at  Wash- 
ington, in  which  capacity  he  was 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
farm  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  besides  becoming  familiar 
with  the  programs  of  the  different 
agricultural  organizations  and 
groups. 

All  told,  Mr.  Bailey  spent  seven- 
teen years  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Press  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
His  assignments  included  St.  Louis 
and  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  together 
with  Memphis,  Tenn.  For  two  years 
he  was  Midwestern  night  editor  of 
the  United  Press  at  Chicago. 

During  1942  and  1948  he  was  the 
Washington  farm  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System.  Since 
1941  he  has  represented  the  Country 
Oentleman    in    Washington,    editing 


Mr.    Brenckman    has    a    long    and 
distinguished  record  of  service  in  the 
Grange  field.    As  a  practical  farmer, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Hudson- 
dale    Grange    No.    1032,    of    Carbon 
County,  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
In  1917   he  was   appointed  as  the 
first  full-time  legislative   representa- 
tive    of     the     Pennsylvania      State 
Grange,   with   offices   at   Harrisburg. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  as 
secretary   of   the   State   Grange,   and 
the   two    offices    were    combined    and 
filled  by  Mr.  Brenckman  during  the 
ensuing  eight  years.      From  the  be- 
ginning  of   his   work  for   the   State 
Grange  Mr.  Brenckman  was  the  as- 
sociate     editor      of      Pennsylvania 
Grange  News,  and  later  became  the 
editor. 

During  1925  he  wrote  a  number 
of  articles  for  Grange  News,  calling 
attention  to  the  lack  of  proper  medi- 
cal care  for  the  people  in  the  rural 
districts.  These  articles  made  a  deep 
impression  and  brought  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  a  bequest  of 
$15,000  from  one  of  its  own  members, 
the  late  Dr.  Santee,  of  Luzerne 
County.  This  money  is  being  used 
as  a  revolving  fund  to  help  educate 
young  men  and  women  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  first  four  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  State  Grange 
offices  at  Harrisburg,  the  organization 
had  a  net  increase  in  membership  of 
28000.  This  was  during  the  master- 
ship of  the  late  John  A.  McSparran. 
He  and  Brenckman  worked  together 
and  made  a  good  team. 


named  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Past  Master  William  T.  Creasy  and 
Mr.  Brenckman  were  the  other  two 
members. 

This  committee  made  a  systematic 
study  of  the  State  forests,  as  well  as 
the  water  resources  of  the  State,  and 
mapped  out  a  program  for  the  better 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
In  due  time,  Pinchot  was  appointed 
as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  at 
Harrisburg,  and,  with  the  solid  back- 
ing of  the  State  Grange,  policies  were 


Launched  Conservation  Policy 

As  a  delegate  of  Hudsondale 
Grange  to  the  State  Grange  meeting 
in  the  fall  of  1917,  Mr.  Brenckman 
presented  a  resolution  calling  atten- 
tion to  tlie  appalling  losses  occasioned 
every  year  by  forest  fires  throughout 
the  State,  and  authorizing  the  State 
Master  to  appoint  a  three-man  con- 
servation committee  to  survey  the 
situation  and  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Gifford    Pinchot,   former   chief    of 

the    Forest    Service    of    the    United 

States,    and    later    twice    elected    as 

I  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 


Mr.  Fred  Brenckman 

put  into  effect  which  have  resulted 
in  placing  Pennsylvania  first  among 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  matters 
relating  to  conservation. 

About  this  time,  the  Grange  also 
led  the  movement  for  cleaning  up 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  State,  get- 
ting the  necessary  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  cattle  indemnities 
after  making  a  stiff  fight. 

In  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the 
State  Grange,  Mr.  Brenckman  served 
as  a  member  of  the  joint  committee 
that  was  appointed  by  the  farm  or- 
ganizations and  the  utilities  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  rural  electrification 
in  Pennsylvania.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  this  committee,  Pennsylvania 
had  made  more  progress  in  bringing 
electricity  to  the  farmer  than  any 
other  State  prior  to  the  launching  of 
the  rural  electrification  program  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Constitutional  Convj:ntion  Fight 

As  the  representative  of  the  State 
Grange  at  Harrisburg,  Mr.  Brenck- 
man had  an  active  hand  in  the  mem- 
orable fight  that  was  waged  during 
the  term  of  Governor  Sproul  regard- 
ing the  holding  of  a  constitutional 
convention. 

The  Grange  was  in  favor  of  hold- 


ing   the     convention,     but     objected 
strenuously  to  some  of  the  details  of 
the  plan.     Among  other  things,  Mr. 
Sproul  wanted  the  right  to  appoint 
a  large  part  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention.       The    Grange    declared 
that  this  proposal  was  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  any  American  State- 
and  that,  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  it  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor  the  power  to  rewrite 
the  constitution  to  suit  himself.    The 
issue  was  fought  out  at  the  polls,  and 
the  proposal  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention was  defeated  by  100,000  ma- 
jority.    That  was  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  fundamental  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  exception 
of  a   few  amendments,  remains   un- 
changed. 

Succeeded  Dr.  T.  C.  Atkeson 

On  January  1,  1927,  Mr.  Brenck- 
man was  asked  by  the  master  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  the  Washington  office,  succeeding 
the  late  Dr.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  of  West 
Virginia,  one  of  the  veteran  Grange 
leaders  of  the  country. 

In  this  position,  Mr.  Brenckman 
maintained  the  reputation  for  straight 
shooting  and  sound  thinking  that  was 
so  freely  accorded  to  him  for  the  work 
he  did  at  Harrisburg.  During'  the 
eighteen  years  that  he  was  in  the 
Washington  office,  the  Grange  actively 
participated  in  numerous  legislative 
battles  vitally  affecting  agriculture 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  it  has 
won  its  full  share  of  those  battles, 
without  compromising  its  principles 
or  chasing  after  strange  economic 
gods. 

Fought  Court  Packing  Bill 

Mr.  Brenckman  vigorously  and  ac- 
tively opposed  the  bill  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1937,  winning  the 
approval  of  such  outstanding  Demo- 
cratic opponents  of  this  ill-conceived 
idea  as  Senators  Glass  and  Byrd,  of 
Virginia ;  Bailey  of  North  Carolina ; 
George,  of  Georgia;  Connally,  of 
Texas;  Clark,  of  Missouri ;  Burke,  of 
Nebraska,  and  many  others. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Washington  office,  when 
Congress  was  not  in  virtually  con- 
tinuous session,  as  is  the  case  now, 
due  to  the  war  emergency,  Mr. 
Brenckman  spent  several  summers  in 
the  South  doing  field  work  for  the 
Grange.  He  had  an  active  part  in 
bringing  about  the  organization  of 
the  State  Granges  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas.  In  several  of  these 
States  he  had  the  active  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Brenckman,  who  helped  in- 
terest the  women  of  the  South  in 
the  Grange  movement. 

(Concluded  on  page  It.) 
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6  MILLION 
DOLLARS    A 
ADAY      < 


In  (he  other  WorM  War 

The  railroadB,  in  1918,  per- 
SLed  405  billion  ton.u.ne.o£ 

freight  service. 

Railroads  performed  42  bmion 

„Ues  o£  passenger  service  m 

1918. 

Freight  rates  ^ere  raised  about 

25%. 

The  government  took  over  the 
operation  of  the  raJroads. 

Deficits  resulting  from  Federal 
;;eration  cost  the  taxpayers  2 
miUion  doUars  a  day. 


e    SHEET 


In  this  World  War 

The  railroads,  in  W43,  pe'' 

,         A  727  billion  ton-miles  o£ 
formed  111  W"  ^       j^ 

freight  service,  737  bui 

1944. 

Kailroads  performed  87  bmi- 
«aes  of  passenger  sem- 
1943  and  95  billion  m  1944. 

Freight  rates  remain  substan- 
l!reig>".  ,        vrere 

tially  the  same  as  they 

prior  to  the  war. 

The  railroads  have  remained 

^L  their  own  management. 

The  railroads  are  paying 
Jederal  taxes   at  the  rate   of 

!.  dian  4  million  dollars  a 
more  tnan  ■*  "■  ,    . 

aay_to  say  nothing  of  their 
state  and  local  taxes. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER,  East  Waterford,  Pa. 


Ukeute:''  "'""'''  """  """  '*""'''  '^°  '"  ^""'  ''"  y  '"'"  *o  '**«»  * 


THIS  wonderful  statement  of  the 
«reat  Galilean  Teacher,  often 
referred  to  as  the  "Golden 
Rule"  is  thought  by  many  people  to 
be  impracticable.  The  theory  of  some 
seems  to  be  to  do  to  others  as  they 
would  do  to  you — and  be  sure  to  do 
your  part  first. 

How  much  of  the  misery  and  suffer- 
iMft-  caused  by  the  wars  of  the  past 
and  the  present  would  never  have  been 
if  only  the  rulers  of  the  Nations  of 
the  World  had  been  willing  to  fol- 
low the  teaching  of  the  One  who  put 
into  practice  the  things  which  He 
taught. 

If  we  are  to  have  lasting  peace 
when  this  great  world  struggle  is  over 
It  will  be  necessary  for  those  who 
write  the  peace  treaty  to  remember 
that  love  and  kindness  shown  to  those 
who  were  our  enemies  will  do  much 
more  to  prevent  another  war  than  if 
we  try  to  avenge  ourselves  for  the 
things  others  have  done.  It  is  not  a 
sign  of  weakness,  but  rather  of  a 
great  moral  courage,  when  a  nation 


to   be 


or    an    individual    is    willing 
guided  by  the  Golden  Rule. 

No  doubt  many  of  us  regret  with 
sorrow  in  our  hearts  that  we  have 
often  failed  to  treat  others  as  we 
would  like  them  to  treat  us.  And  then 
we  complain  about  the  unkindness  of 
others  and  we,  by  our  actions,  have 
proven  ourselves  no  better  than  our 
fellow  men. 

How  useless  and  even  harmful  to 
ourselves  to  nurse  a  grouch  and  con- 
tinually try  to  get  even  for  some 
fancied  wrong  and  by  so  doing  make 
life  unpleansant  for  others  as  well  as 
for  ourselves.  I  have  been  observing 
for  many  years  that  those  who  are 
continually  looking  for  the  best  in 
their  fellow  men  and  are  willing  to  be 
kind  and  helpful  to  all  who  need  their 
help  are  much  happier  and  getting  so 
much  more  out  of  life. 

We  wish  for  all  the  Patrons  of 
Pennsylvania  the  very  best  that  life 
can  bring.  And  may  each  one  of  you 
enjoy  the  happiness  that  comes  to 
those  who  strive  to  live  by  the  Golden 
Kule. 


THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

0«  WALKER  SHANNON.  Siait  Lecturer 


CERES  PROGRAM 

Song— No.  29  Patron. 

Roll  Call— The  important  cereal 
grown  in  the  State  where  I  was  born. 

I  he  Legend  of  Ceres. 

Duet— In  the  Garden  of  Tomorrow. 

Hiscussion  or  Talk— What  the  new 
varieties  of  grains  mean  to  this  com- 
munity. 

Talk— Cereals  in  Our  Diet,  Home 
i^conomics  Committee. 
Pencil  Game— A  Story  in  Flowers. 
Reading— Seed  Time  and  Harvest. 
Son-g— No.  101  Patron. 


LEGEND  OF  CERES 

"To  CERES  chief  her  annual  rites  be 
paid. 

On  the  green  turf,  beneath  a  fragrant 

shade. 
When  winter  ends,  and  spring  ser- 
enely shines, 
Then  fat  the  lambs,  then  mellow  are 

the  wines. 
Then    sweet    are    slumbers    on    the 

flowery  ground, 
Then    with    thipk   shades    are    lofty 

mountains  crowned. 
Let  all  the  hinds  bend  low  at  Cere's 

shrine. 
Mix  honey  sweet  for  her,  with  milk 

and  mellow  wine, 
Thrice  lead  the  victim  the  new  fruits 

around. 
And   Ceres  call,   and  choral   hymns 

resound, 
Presume    not,    swains,    the    ripened 

grain  to  reap, 
Till  crowned  with  oak  in  antic  dance, 

ye  leap. 
Invoking  Ceres,  and  in  solemn  lay, 
i^.xalt  your   rural   queen's   immortal 
praise."— Fir^tl 


Ceres  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Khea  and  was  goddess  of  Agri- 
culture and  civilization.  Her  mani- 
fold cares  were  shared  by  her  daughter 
Prospering  the  goddess  of  vegetation 


Ceres  was  generally  represented  by  a 
fair,  matronly  woman  clad  in  flowing 
draperies,  sometimes  crowned  with 
wheat  ears,  and  bearing  a  sheaf  of 
grain  and  a  sickle,  or  with  a  plow  and 
a  horn  of  plenty  disgorging  its  wealth 
ot  fruit  and  flowers  at  her  feet. 
Proves  were  frequently  dedicated  to 
her. 

In  the  Valley  of  Enna  there  is  a 
lake  embowered  in  woods  which  screen 
it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the 
moist  ground  is  covered  with  flowers 
and    Spring    reigns    eternal.      Here 
Prospenne    was    playing,    gathering 
lilies  and  violets  when  Pluto  saw  her. 
and  carried  her  off.    She  screamed  for 
help  to  her  mother  and  companions. 
Ceres    sought    her    daughter    all    the 
world  over  but  it  was  all  unavailing. 
At   length,    weary   and   sad,   she   sat 
down  upon  a  stone  and  continued  sit- 
ting for  nine  days  and  nights  in  the 
open  air    under  the  sunlight,  moon- 
light and  falling  stars.    Finally  Ceres 
continued  the  search  for  her  daughter 
from  land  to  land  and  across  the  seas 
and  rivers,  till  at  length  she  returned 
to  feicily  whence  she  at  first  set  out. 
^he  stood  by  the  bank  of  the  river, 
C^yane,     where     Pluto     with     Cere's 
daughter  made  himself  a  passage  to 
his  own  dominions.    The  river  nymph 
would  have  told  Ceres  all  she  had  wit- 
nessed but  she  dared  not  because  of 
fear  of  Pluto.     So  she  only  ventured 
to  take  up  the  girdle  Prosperine  had 
dropped  and  wafted  it  to  the  feet  of 
J-eres.      Ceres,    seeing    this,    was    no 
longer  in  doubt  of  her  loss,  but  she 
did  not  yet  know  the  cause  and  laid 
the  blame  on  the  innocent  land.    Then 
the  cattle  died,  the  plow  broke  in  the 
ground,  the  seed  failed  to  come  up, 
there  was  too  much  sun,  there  was  too 
much  rain,  the  birds  stole  the  seeds, 
thistles  and  brambles  were  the  only 
growth.     Finally  a  wood  nymph   in- 
formed Ceres  of  the  fate  of  her  daugh- 
ter, telling  her  how  Pluto  had  carried 
I'rosperine  to  his  underground  home. 
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When  Ceres  heard  this  story,  she  was 
irreatly  distressed  and  hastened  to  the 
Srone  of  Jupiter.  She  implored  Ju- 
piter to  procure  the  return  of  her 
daughter.  Jupiter  consented  on  one 
condition:  that  Prosperine  should,  in 
her  stay  in  the  underworld,  not  have 
partaken  of  any  food.  Accordingly, 
Hercury  was  sent  to  demand  Prosper- 
ine of  Pluto.  The  wily  monarch  con- 
sented, but,  alas,  the  maiden  had  taken 
a  pomegranate  which  Pluto  had  of- 
fered her  and  had  eaten  a  few  of  the 
seeds.  This  was  enough  to  prevent 
her  complete  release,  but  a  compro- 
mise was  made,  by  which  she  was  to 
pass  half  the  time  with  her  mother 
and  the  rest  with  Pluto.  Ceres  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  pacified  with  this 
arrangement   and  restored  the  earth 

to  favor. 

Thus  the  failure  of  the  crops  typmes 
the   carrying    off    of    Prosperine    by 
Pluto,   and   as   the   seed   corn,   when 
cast  into  the  ground  lies  there  con- 
cealed and  then  reappears,  so  Pros- 
perine is  alternately  taken  away  and 
restored  to  her  mother.    Some  legends 
have  it  that  the  bleak  winter  months 
are    due    to    Prosperine's    stay    with 
Pluto  and  Spring  and  Summer  return 
when  she  returns  to  her  mother.    The 
worship  of  Ceres  surpassed  all  other 
religious     celebrations     among     the 
Greeks,  and  was  among  the  most  im- 
portant.   


FOLK  MUSIC  FOR 

GRANGE  PROGRAMS 

Uriel  Shields, 
California  State  Lecturer 
The  folk  music  of  any  country  is 
that  music  which  has  grown  from  the 
very  hearts  of  its  people.  Roughly  it 
can  be  classed  in  three  divisions :  that 
which  has  come  down  through  the  gen- 
erations by  word  of  mouth,  that  which 
has  been  composed,  and  that  of  patri- 
otic or  national  theme. 

We  are  inclined  to  associate  folk 
music  with  the  old  world,  yet  some 
of  the  finest   there   is  belongs   right 
here  at  home.    In  the  national  group 
we  find  such  gems  as  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,  Columbia  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean,  Hail  Columbia  and  our 
National  Anthem.    First  to  enter  our 
minds  as  American  folk  songs  are  the 
negro    spirituals,    and    the    Stephen 
Foster  type  of  music.     But  just   as 
truly  a  part  of  the  music  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  a  music  which  reflects  the 
language  and  customs  of  our  people, 
is  the  cowboy  music  of  the  west,  and 
the  hill-billy  music   of  the   southern 
and  middle-western  mountains.    Here 
we  find  all  the  characteristics  of  true 
folk  music — the  simplicity  of  melody, 
the   swing  of  rhythm,   the   touch   of 
sentimentality,  the  sectional  idioms. 

This  one  division  of  the  music  of 
the  American  people  will  furnish  a 
fruitful  field  for  study,  and  material 
for  a  very  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing Lecture  program.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  almost  limitless  in 
supply  and  opportunity  for  original 
expression.  Personal  experience  and 
family  traditions  may  have  much  to 
offer. 

Following  is  a  list  of  good  examples 
of  this  group  of  folk  songs :  The  little 
Mohee,  Down  in  the  Valley,  Red  River 
Valley,  The  Big  Corral,  She'll  Be 
Comin  'Round  the  Mountain,  Oh,  My 
Darling  Clementine,  Home  on  the 
Range,  O  Bury  Me  Not  On  the  Lone 
Prairie.  These  may  all  be  found  in 
"Everybody  Sing,"  published  by 
Paull-Pioneer  Music  Corporation, 
New  York. 

In  planning  this  program,  the  co- 
operation of  your  refreshment  com- 
mittee would  be  valuable.  Have  you 
ever  eaten  a  meal  in  a  real  western 
cow-boy  camp  ?  If  you  haven't,  you've 
missed  something. 


EASIER...  FASTER  WITH  AN 


ELECTRIC   ELEVATOR 


ittrtmvtr^  "^■V"i^yjfiw'"'<^5* 


TUST  IMAGINE  the  elevator  in  the  picture  load- 
J  ing  your  hay  into  your  barn.  Think  of  how  it 
would  cut  down  on  the  time,  labor  and  manpower 
needed  on  your  farm. 

This  particular  elevator  is  equipped  with  a  Va  HP 
electric  motor  and  will  handle  600  bales  of  hay  or 
straw  per  hour.  It  will  elevate  bagged  grain  and 
potatoes  and  can  readily  be  adapted  to  handle  loose 
grain  and  ear  com.  It  is  adjustable  to  various  heights 
up  to  20  fqet  and  can  be  wheeled  around  the  farm. 
An  electric  elevator  will  save  you  many  hours  of 
hard  work.  One  can  be  built  from  available  materials 
and  the  cost  is  exceptionally  low. 


Free  —  Four  N^yfi  Farm  Bulletins 


Four  new  bulletins  to  assist  you 
with  the  selection,  installation 
and  operation  of  time  and  money 
saving  equipment  for  your  farm 
are  ready  for  distribution.  Check 
the  ones  you  want  and  mail  the 
coupon  today  for  your  free 
copies  ...  the  supply  is  limited. 


I 
I 


I 

1 


—  (Paste  Coupon  on  Penny  Postcard)    «—  —  «—  —  •—■•—•—"■""■ 


Pannsylvania  Electric  Association 
Rural  Dept.  G,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  bulletins  on  the  selection,  instal- 
lation and  use  of  the  farm  electric  equipment  checked. 


ELECTRIC    COMPANIES 
OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

M«mb«r»  of  f^^nmyivania  Electric  Association 


n  Milk  Ceei»rs 
□  Water  Sy«»«m« 


n  Dairy  Water  Heaters 
D  Zero  Storage  Cabinets 


Nam«- 


Address  - 
County -- 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY  SERVING  ME 


I 


To  begin  with,  the  cook  summons 
you  with  a  loud  clanging  noise  made 
by  striking  a  straight  iron  rod  on  a 
suspended  triangular  one.  Cowboys, 
in  waiting,  appear  from  the  shades  of 
all  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
There  is  a  dash  for  the  narrow  door- 


way—guests and  "hands"  on  an  equal 
social  footing.  The  superior  speed  of 
the  "hands"  is  to  a  degree,  counter- 
acted by  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
perform  hurried  ablutions  en  route. 
As  soon  as  the  threshold  is  crossed, 
indiscrimination  ceases.    The  cowboys 


range  themselves  along  one  side  of  the 
long,  oil  cloth-covered  table,  and  the 
guests  take  positions  on  the  benches 
along  the  other  side.  Those  few  left- 
cow-hands  who  find  themselves 


over 


on 


the  wrong  side  of  the  table, 
(Concluded  on  page  UJ 


are 
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Farm  Safety  Week 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  has  proclaimed  the  week  beginning  July  22d  as 
Farm  Safety  Week.  The  President  said,  "I  request  all  persons  and 
organizations  concerned  with  agriculture  and  farm  life  to  do  everything 
m  their  power  to  educate  farm  people  in  the  proper  precautions  by  which 
they  may  eliminate  farm  hazards,  and  to  stimulate  a  nationwide  determina- 
tion to  stop  the  needless  waste  of  irreplaceable  farm  manpower  and  property. 
And  I  further  urge  that  farm  people  eveywhere  observe  National  Farm  Safety 
Week  by  making  a  safety  check  in  their  homes  and  on  their  farms." 

With  15,000  to  17,000  fatal  accidents  occurring  each  year  on  our  farms, 
there  is  need  to  check  up  on  our  safety  conditions.  The  majority  of  thJ 
accidents  are  preventable.  We  grow  careless  in  the  operation  of  machinery  • 
we  trust  that  "gentle"  bull  too  far;  we  put  off  repairing  the  ladder  too  long' 
we  forget  to  replace  that  trip  rope  on  the  hay  fork;  we  neglect  so  many 
little  things  that  may  mean  the  difference  between  safety  and  disaster. 

Let's  be  careful— the  hospitals  are  already  overcrowded! 


Military  Conscription 

THE  great  push  is  on  to  hurry  Congress  into  enacting  a  peace-time  con- 
scription law.  We  wonder  why  there  is  need  of  such  great  haste.  Is  it 
because  its  proponents  want  the  bill  passed  before  the  service  men  are 
mustered  out  and  thus  become  free  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  question 
or  It  18  because  they  know  that  such  a  law  can  be  passed  only  in  these  hyster- 
ical days  when  citizens  are  apt  not  to  think  the  matter  through  to  its  logical 
conclusion  ?  ^ 

We  are  told  that  under  military  regulations,  officers  and  privates  in  the 
Army  ^cannot  now  oppose  such  a  bill  "unless  authorized  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment." These  men  above  all  others,  are  most  entitled  and  best  qualified  to  say 
whether  conscription  ii>  time  of  peace  would  benefit  or  harm  our  American 
way  of  life.  To  pass  such  a  law  while  their  lips  are  sealed  would  be  injustice 
indeed. 

Our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  hare  done,  and  are  doing,  the  most 
magnificent  job  of  all  time  in  this  present  war  and  one  of  the  finest  attribut<?s 
of  the  American  fighting  man  is  the  fact  that  he  can  do  his  part  so  success- 
fully and  yet  come  home  despising  war  and  war  making  and  anxious  to 
return  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Such  an  attitude  is  possible  only  when  young 
men  rise  to  great  emergencies.  To  make  soldiering  a  part  of  every  young 
man's  life  is  to  build  a  militaristic  spirit  in  our  youth. 

^  Conscription  in  peace  time  has  not  been  a  valuable  asset  to  other  coun- 
tries which  have  tried  it— there  is  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  to  ours.  The 
"Hitler  Youth  Movement"  has  been  discredited  forever,  we  hope.  We  should 
think  long  and  carefully  before  adopting  any  system  which  even  remotelv 
resembles  it  here. 


BRENCKMAN  RESIGNS 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 
Mr.  Brenckman  has  been  particu- 
larly active  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  agriculture  in  matters  relating  to 
transportation,  having  frequently  ap- 
peared before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  this  connection. 
He  has  also  participated  in  the  affairs 
of  the  National  Highway  Users  Con- 
ference and  of  the  National  Council 


of  Private  Motor  Truck  Owners.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  president  of  the 
latter  organization. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  Mr. 
Brenckman  had  charge  of  the  Qrange 
radio  programs,  which  were  broadcast 
once  a  month. 

During  the  past  two  years  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy  Committee  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 


Marking  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Pomona  Grange  in  this  area,  members 
of  the  Lehigh-Northampton  unit  on 
Saturday  reviewed  activities  through 
the  years  and  looked  forward  to  a  pe- 
riod when  granges  will  have  an  ex- 
panded and  intensified  programs. 

Nearly  300  members  of  the  Lehigh- 
Northampton  Pomona  attended  the 
afternoon  and  evening  programs  held 
at  Laurys  with  the  grange  of  that 
community  as  the  host. 

Speaking  at  the  literary  program  at 
the  evening  session,  William  S.  Trox- 
ell,    for    13    years    Pomona    lecturer, 
urged  the  establishments  of  additional 
juvenile  granges  through  the  area  and 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  all  of 
the  ten  subordinate  granges  will  own 
not  only  their  own  halls  but  surround- 
ing ground.    He  urged  that  all  grange 
units    take    steps    toward    acquiring 
ground  where  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
duct their  various  outdoor  activities. 
The  history  of  the  Pomona  Grange, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Lehigh 
County   Pomona   on   June   25,   1915, 
was  reviewed  by  three  past  masters, 
M.  H.  Cole  of  Harmony  Grange,  Ed- 
gar  T.   Fink   of   Macungie    Grange, 
and  A.  A.  Borger  of  Harmony  Grange, 
the  present  master.    James  O.  Boyer, 
historian,  also  recalled  highlights  in 
the  history  and  reported  on  some  of 
the  new  chapters  that  are  being  added 
to  the  Grange  history  he  is  compiling. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  evening 
session  was  a  colorful  tableau,  "The 
Grange  Is  Marching  On,"  presented 
by  members  of  Harmony  Grange.    As 
the  tableau  ended,  the  wives  of  the 
masters  of  the  10  subordinate  granges 
each  presented  a  birthday  cake  with 
three  candles.    Nine  charter  members 
attended    the    evening    session    and 
Flora  presented  them  with  roses. 

Program  features  at  the  evening 
meeting  included  a  play,  "Pumpkin 
Center  Recruits,"  by  Harold  and  La- 
Roy  Mantz,  Hiram  and  Sterling 
Frantz,  William  Haas  and  Irvin 
Frantz  of  Laurys  Grange.  Pictures 
giving  some  of  the  highlights  of  Star 
Grange  were  shown  by  Marguerite 
Erickson  and  Mrs.  John  Heyer.  Ma- 
bel Sterner,  John  Reidy,  Ellen  Pear- 
son, Erma  Hahn,  Floyd  Shafer  and 
Ruth  Roth  of  Hanover  Grange  pre- 
sented a  skit,  "Routing  Ma  Out." 

Other  program  highlights  were  a 
mock  wedding  and  vocal  solo  by  mem- 
bers of  Trexlertown  Grange  under  the 
direction  of  John  Beitler;  a  duet  by 
Marlyn  Keener  and  Lucille  Geiger;  a 
monologue  by  Betty  Haas;  a  solo  by 
Reba  Seem,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ella 
Hauser;  and  a  vocal  duet  by  Jean 
and  Arlene  Ringer. 

The  afternoon  program  included  a 
memorial  service  at  which  Rev.  Thom- 
as R.  Brendle,  a  member  of  Laurys 
Grange,  was  the  speaker.  The  Grange 
paid  tribute  to  the  memories  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Kern,  of  Washington  Grange^ 
Clinton  Bortz  of  Trexlertown  Grange' 
and  William  Smith  of  Hanover 
Grange.  Roses  were  laid  on  the  altar 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  Mack,  Mrs.  John 
Marcks,  and  Ruth  Roth  of  the  three 
Granges.  A  reading  by  Mrs.  John 
Heyer  was  part  of  the  memorial. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  after- 
noon session  was  in  charge  of  Pomona 
Master  A.  A.  Borger.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Bartholomew,  lecturer,  was  in  charge 
of  the  literary  program.  Reports  on 
the  activities  of  the  two  juvenile 
granges  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Frack  and  Mrs.  William  Haas.  The 
masters  of  the  10  subordinate  granges 
gave  brief  reports  on  their  own  activ- 
ities in  their  home  grange,  which 
were  very  encouraging. 


LECTURER'S  PROGRAM 

(Concluded  from  page  S.) 
rather  obviously  ill  at  ease,  and  the 
burden  of  conversation  falls  upon  the 
visitors.  Ultra  polite  "yeses"  and 
"noes"  are  about  all  that  interrupt 
the  business  at  hand  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

On  the  board  the  ubiquitous  bean  is 
in  evidence  there  being  a  bowl  placed 
every  so  often  down  the  line.  There 
are  hot  biscuits  and  butter,  jam,  tea 
and  milk.  There  are  boiled  potatoes 
a  salad,  and  this  time — ^fried  chicken! 
But  don't  expect  that  every  time! 
These  camp  cooks  are  temperamental 
and  unless  they  really  like  you,  you 
won't  get  fried  chicken. 

An  integral  part  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  meal  is  picking  up  your  enam- 
eled plate  and  cup,  your  knife,  fork 
and  spoon,  and  joining  the  procession 
to  the  kitchen,  where  each  is  placed 
in  an  orderly  stack  to  facilitate  dish 
washing.  An  exit  is  made  through 
the  kitchen  door,  and  the  foreman 
takes  charge  to  show  you  the  sights 
about  the  ranch. 

Sl:(;gested  Program  for  First 
Meeting  in  July 

1.  Group  Song:  Home  on  the 
Range. 

2.  Essay:  The  American  Cowboy 
and  His  place  in  History. 

3.  Reading:   In  a  Country  Town. 

4.  Male  Quartette :  The  Little  Mo- 
hee;    Down  in  the  Valley. 

5.  Story:    Life  on  the  Range. 

6.  Selections:    Hill-billy  orchestra. 

7.  Match  brands  to  find  supper  part- 
ners. 

8.  Supper  seting  and  menu  approp- 
riate to  camp. 

In  a  Country  Town 

It's  fine  to  be  raised  in  a  country  town 
With  its  lazy  streets  that  loaf  up  and 

down, 
With    its    old    schoolhouse    and    its 

churches  prim — 
How  the  Sabbath  breeze  brought  the 

mellow  hymn 
Through  the  scented   air.     How  the 

day  was  still 
In  the  solemn  hush  over  field  and  hill. 


And  the  swimming  hole  in  the  sleepy 
crick 

"Don't  stay  in  too  long ;  it  will  make 
you  sick," 

Was  the  home  advice,  but  an  after- 
noon 

Was  too  short  indeed ;  we  were  out  too 
soon. 

And  the  picnics  too,  out  in  Worley's 
grove 

And  the  robbers'  cave,  and  the  pirates' 
cove. 

A  sleepy  place  with  its  sleepy  ways 
But  they  live  on  yet,  do  those  yester- 
days. 
They  live  right  on;    we  look  back  in 

dreams 
To  the  pasture  lands  with  their  flower 

gleams 
And  comes  a  scent  of  the  apple  bloom 
That  will  fill  the  yard  with  its  dim 
perfume. 

The  city  streets  and  the  thoroughfares 

And  the  roaring  cars  and  the  booms 
and  blares 

Of  the  great  big  town  fold  us  in  to- 
day, 

But  the  time  will  come  when  our 
thoughts  will  stray 

To  the  lazy  streets  that  loaf  up  and 
down; 

I'm  glad  I  was  raised  in  a  country 
town.       —Wilhur  D.  Nesbit.  ' 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY.  Wyalusing 


"Lord  of  the  universe;   shield  us  and 
guide  us,  ,  T_ 

Trusting    Thee    always,    through 
shadow  and  sun,  ,    „    ,. 

Thou  hast  united  us,  who  shall  di- 
vide us? 
Keep  us,  oh  keep  us  the  many  m 

one.  . 

XJp  with   our  banner   bright, 
Sprinkled  with   starry   light, 
Spread     its     fair     emblem     from 
mountain  to  shore. 
While  through  the  sounding  sky, 
Loud  rings  the  Nation's  cry- 
Union    and    Liberty,    One    ever- 
more." 
—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Every  dollar  invested  in  War  Bonds 
now  helps  build  up  your  own  and  the 
nation's  security  for  years  to  come. 


GAMES  FOR  THE 

SUMMER    PROGRAMS 

Can   be   played   either   out   or   in- 
doors. 

Planting  TIme 
(For  two  or  three  couples) 
The  girls  stand  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall.   Each  holds  four  or  five  ears 
of  corn,  apples  or  potatoes.    The  boys 
are   blind-folded— so    that    they    are 
really   blind.       When    the    signal    is 
given  each  boy   takes   an   apple— or 
what  have  you— from  his  partner  and 
places  it  as  far  in  front  of  him  as  he 
can  step.   He  then  goes  back  and  gets 
a  second  and  places  this  a  long  step 
in  front  of  where  he  thinks  he  p  anted 
the    first-    and    so    on    until    all    are 
placed.   He  then  must  pick  up  and  re- 
turn his  own  apples  to  his  partner, 
in  order,  one  at  a  time.  If  well  blind- 
folded the  players  will  become  con- 
fused  with    the   turning    and   either 
take  their  opponent's  apples  or  fail 
to  take   their   own   in   proper   order. 
When  a  boy  makes  a  mistake  his  part- 
ner cackles  loudly  until  the  mistake 
is  figured  out  and  corrected.   She  may 
not  speak,  but  by  her  distracted  hen 
noises  warn  him  and  let  him  know 
something  is  wrong. 

Forest  Trails 

Bottles  of  any  sort  or  size  are  set 
up  in  two  roWs,  some  distance  apart, 
but  with  the  bottles  quite  close  to- 
gether in  the  rows.     On  top  of  each 
bottle  balance  an  apple  or  small  stone. 
Divide  the  players   into  two   groups 
and   line   up.      When   the   signal   is 
given  the  first  player  on  each  team 
starts  down  his  row  of  bottles,  wind- 
ing in  and  out.    He  returns  the  same 
way  to  start  off  the  second  runner. 
Any  stones  knocked  off  must  be  re- 
placed by  the  runner.    The  closer  the 
bottles  are  together  the  more  fun  it 
will  be.    (A  gobd  game  to  play  when 
you  have  had  soft  drinks  for  refresh- 
ments and  thus  have  the  bottles  al- 
ready there.) 

What  I  Love  to  Do 
Every  child  thinks  of  something  he 
"just  loves  to  do"  and  pantomines  it 
—swimming,  skating,  horseback  rid- 
ing, etc.  Others  guess  what  it  is. 
Make  it  harder  by  pantomining  some- 
thing you  "just  hate  to  do. 

String  Winding  Race 
The  players  are   divided  into  two 
groups  of  equal  number,  and  to  the 
first  player  in  each  line   is  given  a 
spool  of  carpet  warp  and  a  stick  upon 
which  to  wind  it.     When  the  signa 
is  given  the   player  drops   the   spool 
to  the  floor  and  begins  winding  the 
cord  onto  the  stick.     When  another 
signal  is  given  they  pass  the  sticks 


to  the  next  person  in  line.  These 
players  wind  until  another  signal  and 
pass  it  on.  This  process  goes  on  until 
all  the  string  has  been  transferred 
to  the  stick.  The  line  which  finishes 
first,  of  course,  wins  the  race. 

A  POEM  FOR  YOUR  PROGRAM 

During  this  "Dairy"  month  I  have 
had  a  request  for  a  reprint  of  a  poem 
which  appeared  on  this  page  several 
years  ago.     Since  it  is  a  very  good 
program  number  for  these  days  when 
we  wonder  whether  to  eat  butter  sub- 
stitutes or  go  without  any  spread  for 
our  bread,  I  am  glad  to  use  it.    We 
used   it    as    a   shadow   picture,   with 
the  head  of  a   cow   cut  from  paste- 
board-   nodding   from    the   wings    at 
appropriate  intervals.    It  also  makes 
a  good  reading. 


The  King's  Breakfast 
A.  A.  Milne 

The  King  asked  the  Queen 

As  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
"Could  we  have  some  butter^ for 

The  Royal  slice  of  bread?" 
The  Queen  asked  the  Dairymaid, 

The   Dairymaid   said   "Certainly, 
I'll  go  and  tell  the  Cow  now. 

Before  she  goes  to  bed." 

The  Dairymaid  she  curtsied, 

And  went   and  told  the  Holsteen, 

"Don't  forget  the  butter  for 
The  Royal  slice  of  bread. 

The  Holsteen  said  sleepily, 
"You'd  better  tell  his  Majesty 

That  many  people  nowadays 

'     Like   margerine   instead. 

The  Dairymaid  said  "Fancy" 

And  went  to  her  Majesty, 
She  curtsied  to  the  Queen,  and 

She  turned  a  little  red: 
"Excuse  me  your  Majesty, 

For  taking  of  the  liberty. 
But  margerine  is  tasty 

If  its  very  THINLY  spread. 

The  Queen  said  "Oh," 

And  went  to  his  Majesty; 
"Speaking  of  the  butter  for 

The  Royal  slice  of  bread, 
Many  people  think  that 

Margerine  is  nicer. 
Would  you  like  to  try   a  little 

Margerine   instead  ?" 

The  King  said  "Bother." 

Then  he  said  "O  dreary  me. 
The  King  sobbed,  "O  dreary  me 

And  went  back  to  bed. 
"Nobody"  he  whimpered, 

"Could  call  me  a  fussy  man; 
I  only  want  a  little  bit        ^^ 

Of  butter  for  my  bread. 


TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
FOR  FARMERS 

will  he 
Better  than   Ever  Before 


For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  tele- 
phone has  served  the  farmer  well  ... 
in  business  ...  in  pleasure  ...  in  emer- 
gencies, when  minutes  count. 

Today,  of  course,  we  are  all  faced  with 
an  emergency  ...  war  in  the  Pacific. 
And  until  that  is  won,  the  expansion  of 
rural  (and  city)  telephone  service  must 
mark  time.  Make -no  mistake  about  this, 
however:  As  soon  as  the  green  light 
flashes  — on  full  production,  on  man- 
power, on  construction  —  the  telephone 
will  serve  the  farmer  even  better  than 
before. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF  PENNSYLYANI* 


NATIONAL  GARDEN  CONTEST 

The  record  sheets  for  the  Garden 
Contest  are  in  my  hands.     Matrons 
may  have  any  number  needed  by  writ- 
ing me.    You  will  need  one  sheet  for 
each  person  who  is  taking  part.     Ihe 
score  card  and  rules  are  included  with 
the  record  sheet.    Contestants  should 
have  these  right  away,  so  that  they 
will  be  keeping  all  necessary  records. 
This  has,  I  know,  been  a  discourag- 
ing  spring   for   gardeners,   but    that 
only  means  that  we  must  all  work  a 
little  harder.     Remember  our  motto 
for  the  year  "Food  Fights  for  Free- 
dom." , 
And  here  is  a  poem  for  you  gard- 


The  Queen  said  "There,  there   ; 

And  went  to  the  Dairymaid.         ^^ 
The  Dairymaid  said  "There,  There, 

And  went  to  the  shed. 
The  Cow  said  "There,  There, 

I  didn't  really  mean  it; 
Here's  milk  for  his  porringer 

And  butter  for  his  bread. 

The  Queen  took  the  butter 

And  brought  it  to  his  Majesty ; 
The  King  said  "Butter  eh? 

And  jumped  out  of  bed. 
"Nobody"  he  said  as 

He  kissed  her  tenderly, 
"Nobody"  he  said  as 

He  started  in  to  spread. 
"Nobody,  my  darling, 

Could  call  me  a  fussy  man— 

BUT 

I  do  like  a  little  bit  ^^ 

Of  butter  to  my  bread. 


ners — 


Country  Vegetables 
Eleanor  Farjeon 

The  country  vegetables  scorn 

To  lie  about  in  shops, 
They  stand  upright  as  they  were  born 

In  neatly  patterned  crops. 

And  when  you  want  your  dinner,  you 
Don't  buy  it  from  a  shelf. 

You  find  a  lettuce  fresh  with  dew 
And  pull  it  for  yourself. 

You  pick  an  apron  full  of  peas 
And  shell  them  on  the  spot, 

You  cut  a  cabbage  if  you  please 
To  pop  into  the  pot. 

The  folks  who  their  potatoes  buy 
From  sacks  before  they  sup. 

Miss  half  of  the  potato's  joy, 
And  that's  to  dig  it  up. 


LIFE'S  MIRROR 


There    are    loyal    hearts,    there    are 

spirits  brave; 
There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and 

true;  ,      ,     ^ 

Then   give   to    others    the   best    you 

have 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love-  and  love  to  your  life  will 
flow,  , 

A  strength  in  your  inmost  need; 
Have    faith,    and    other    hearts    will 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gifts  will  be  paid 
in  kind; 

And  honor  will  honor  meet ; 
And  a  kindly  smile  will  surely  find, 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

Give  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need. 
And  a  harvest  of  golden  grain 

You'll  reap  some  day  from  the  love- 
sown  seed, 
If  you  sowed  in  the  Master's  name. 

For  life   is  the  mirror  of  king  and 

nln^p      ■ 

'Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  others  the  best  you  have. 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

(Luke  6 :  38.) 
— Unknown. 


A    wise    man    reflects    before    he 
speaks.— Frenc/i  Proverb. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Miss  Agnes  Drum- 
baugh.  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hakes, 
Mansfield. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


THE  FUTURE  OF  US  ALL 

Mrs.  Furman  H.  Gyoer,  Sr. 

The  future  for  us  all  has  many  things 

in  store. 
For   the   housewife   and   the   farmer 

that  we've  oft  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. 
Our  autos  will  be  streamlined  to  look 

just  like  a  bullet, 
Turkeys  and  chickens  we  will  eat,  will 

be  raised  from  the  white  meat 

pullet. 
Our  furniture  will  consist  of  air  and 

our  dresses  made  of  milk. 
Our  girdles  made  of  coal  tar  and  the 

spider  spin  our  silk. 
Plastic  houses  will  be  built  that  will 

look  just  like  a  box. 
We'll   also   have   weird   machines   to 

darn  our  husbands  socks. 
Flies  and  insects  will  disappear  with 

the  use  of  DDT, 
Our  collie  or  our  spaniel  rest  at  ease 

without  a  flea. 
A   new   invention   is   ready   for   use, 

that  will  eat  up  all  our  dust, 
And  a  self -answering  telephone,  that 

in  each  house  will  be  a  must. 
Dairymen  will  use  vitamin  pills  for 

their  livestock  more  and  more. 
To  build  up  the  same  resistance  that 

human  beings  have  before. 
Our     watch     crystals,     windshields, 

storm  windows  and  such  will 

be  made  so  very  clear 
They'll     seem     almost     invisible,     as 

through  them  we  shall  peer. 
Through  research  we'll  have  coreless 

apples  and  other  strange  foods 

to  eat, 
A    new   vegetable    named   "Wobbie," 

which  tastes  like  the  carrot  and 

DOCl. 

Blue  Mondays  will  take  on  a  rosier 
blue,  with  new  portable  irons 
and  small  mangles. 

Housewives  will  look  forward  to  wash- 
day with  the  Spin-Dry  that 
dries  without  tangles. 

Our  new  kitchens  will  be  sold  by  the 
package — entire  kitchens  sold 
in  one  piece. 

Garbage  grinders,  dehydrators-  dish- 
wai^ers,  that  will  wash,  rinse 
and   dry    without   streaks. 

A  liquid  spray  called  "Mirra,"  moth 
proofs  our  rugs  and  woolens. 

It's  supposed  to  last  indefinitely,  from 
year  to  year,  no  foolin'. 

There  will  be  B.  O.  cures  for  the  ice- 
box put  up  in  a  smart  little 
bag, 

And  soapless  soap  from  petroleum, 
that  needs  only  a  dab  on  the 


HISTORY  OF  OUR  FLAG 

1.  CAMBRIDGE  FLAG— 13  alter- 
nate red  and  white  stripes  with  the 
combined  cross  of  St*.  Andrew  and 
St.  George  in  the  canton.  Raised  by 
George  Washington  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  January  2,  1776. 

2.  One  of  the  first  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  flown  under  General  Stark  Aug- 
ust 1777,  near  Bennington,  Vermont. 

3.  The  flag  with  15  stars  and  stripes 
was  approved  by  President  Washing- 
ton January  17,  1794 — a  star  and  a 
stripe  for  each  State. 

4.  April,  1818,  the  act  passed  chang- 
ing THE  FLAG  to  13  horizontal 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white  and 
20  white  stars  in  the  field. 

5.  The  Flag  with  the  thirteen 
stripes  and  a  star  added  for  every  new 
state  was  completed  July  4, 1912,  with 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  "History  of  Our  Flag"  is  a 
patriotic  and  educational  pamphlet 
that  is  issued  by  Fanny  Farmer 
Candy  Shops. 

With  a  flag  drill  and  the  history  of 
the  flag  given  in  connection  with  it, 
an  impressive  ceremony  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  any  patriotic  holiday  such 
as  Flag  Day  June  14th,  or  Independ- 
ence Day,  July  4th. 


charge  of  the  Worthy  Lecturer  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Newcomer. 

Our  Home  Economics  Committee 
has  added  many  useful  appliances  and 
utensils  to  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  of  our  Grange  Hall. 


In  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  visitors*  the  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee of  Valley  Grange  No.  1880  of 


Red  Hill,  Penn.,  presented  a  splendid 
program  in  honor  of  Mother's  Day  j^ 
the  Grange  Hall,  Tuesday  evenin* 
May  7,  1945.  /*' 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  C.  B 
Wehr,  Master,  followed  by  the  Grange 
singing  "America."  During  the  busi- 
ness session,  the  officers  of  Valley 
Grange  were  presented  with  new  re- 
galia, purchased  by  the  Home  Eco- 


Our  Fashion  and  Paffern  Departmeni 

All  yattanis  ISc.  Mck  la  atuips  sr  cola  (cola  preferred). 


rag 
To  cut   dirt,   grease  and  grime   and 

make  you  clean  with  a  rub. 
This  soap  will  please  our  men  folk,  as 

it  leaves  no  ring  'round  the  tub. 
The   electron   will    control   heat   and 

cold  and  will  make  our  burdens 

lighter. 
With  a  push  button  here  and  a  push 

button  there,  our  future  looks 

much  brighter. 


PLEASE  NOTE 

Do  not  send  the  garments  for  the 
National  Home  Economics  contest  to 
Miss  Brumbaugh  before  August  11th, 
and  all  entries  must  be  in  by  August 
14th. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  REPORTS 

German  Grange  No.  785 

The  plan  of  having  all  women  of 
the  Grange  in  the  Home  Economics 
Committees,  works  very  well.  We 
have  a  general  Committee,  consisting 
of  five  sub-chairmen  and  a  general 
chairman.  Each  sub-chairman  is  a 
chairman  of  the  Home  Economics 
Committee  of  her  District,  consisting 
of  all  the  women  of  that  District. 
Some  are  very  active,  some  not  so 
active,  but  all  bear  their  share  of  con- 
tributions or  donations  when  it  is  her 
Committee's  time  to  take  charge  of 
lunches,  entertainments,  etc.  We  find 
this  is  a  very  good  way  to  keep  in 
touch  with  our  members. 

The  Chairman  of  each  district  gets 
in  touch  with  all  her  women  at  least 
once  every  month.  She  knows  if  they 
have  sickness  or  if  any  member  of 
their  family  has  been  unfortunate. 

For  several  months,  we  have  been 
using  our  efforts  toward  our  re- 
modeled Grange  Hall. 

We  have  about  250  members  with 
an  average  attendance  of  over  100. 
Cards,  phone  calls  and  personal  visits 
have  helped  our  every-member  con- 
tacts. 

Our  Degree  Team  composed  of 
young  people  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-two  have  initi- 
ated 96  candidates  in  all  four  degrees. 

Home  Economics  Committees  have 
served  lunches  at  all  meetings. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Fayette  County  entertained  the 
Grange  with  their  Rural  Home  Pro- 
gram. Lunch  was  served  to  about 
one  hundred  members  and  friends,  for 
which  we  were  very  generously  re- 
imbursed by  the  Company  with  a 
check  of  $45. 

A  baked  ham  supper  was  served  by 
the  men  for  the  ladies  in  honor  of 
Mother's  Day.  An  interesting  pro- 
gram    honoring     Mothers     was     in 


3810 — Cool  and  comfortable  for  Summertime 
loafing.      Sizes   10  to  40.      Size  16 
4  yds.   35-ln.   fabric,   1%   yds.  edg- 
ing. 

3855 — A  miniature  of  Mother  la  this  tiny 
youngster  in  her  pinafore.  Sizes 
4  to  12.  8i»e  8.  2%  yds.  35-ln. 
fabric. 

2839 — The  slim  lines  of  this  suit-dress  is 
emphasized     in     classic    simplicity. 

?iT  W^?  ^^-  Size  36.  3%  yds. 
35-in  fabric. 

3860 — This  lovely  slmple-to-seam-up  blouse 
Is  equal  to  any  occasion.  Match 
w  th    your    favorite    skirt;     mix    It 

o.*^^  Z?"*"  ^"*<^-  Sizes  10  to  40. 
Size  16  requires  only  1%  vds  of 
35  or  39-ln:  fabric  ^ 

2**2 — There  is  a  new  cleverness  about  this 
beruffled  cap-sleeve  dress  cut  from 
^^^K  ^T[^  pieces  and  a  belt.  Sizes 
10  to  20.  Size  16.  2%  yds.  35-ln.. 
1%  yds.  ruffling.  2  yds.  ribbon. 

2527 — Feminine  fancy  expressed  In  the  eay 
ruffles  outlining   this    pretty    apron 


Cut  in  one  size,  this  simple  apron 
requires  only  one  yard  of  35-ln. 
fabric  and  3  yds.  of  ruffling. 

3600 — Designed  in  clean-cut  simplicity  this 
front-button  frock,  so  good  for  so 
many  occasions.  is  amazingly 
simple  to  seam  VP-  Sizes  14  to  50. 
Size  36.  4  yds.  35-ln.  fabric. 

2888 — Sandbox  darling.  Sizes  1,  2.  3  and  4. 
Size  2,  114  yds.  35-in.,  ^  yd.  braid 
for  aunsult  and  bonnet ;  %  yd. 
35-ln.  for  bolero.  Elephant  ap- 
plique   Included. 

3877 — She'll  be  as  cute  as  a  button  in  this 
adorable  little  frock  that  buttons 
down  the  back.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size 
4.    IV^    yds.    35-in.,    2^    yds.    braid. 

3843 — Doll,  with  clothes,  cut  in  one  size, 
13  Inches  high. 

2543 — A  gayly  scalloped  frock  that  will 
create  a  Summer  hit.  So  easy  to 
make  and  flattering  to  wear  you 
will  be  happy  to  add  it  to  your 
wardrobe.  Sizes  12  to  46.  Size 
36,   314    yds.   35-ln.  fabric. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 
PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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and 


Eeisolutions;  of  Eesspett 

be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


GASSWINT 

It     has    nleased    our    Heavenly 

^."r"to   can    from   ovr^ midst    Mrs    Calvin 
Father  ^0   caii    iroi  ^,      1915. 

Gasswlnt  of  ^ureKa  urang  ^^^     ^^^^^^^ 

^''''tlv  to  Jhe  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
sympathy  to  tneDered  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

'='»^i:^f  ^?hP    family    to    readjust    themselves 
^nd'alain'  carry  "o'n  'tteir    family    life    in    a 
normal   way.    ^^^     lewis    D.    Bushey. 
Mrs.  Thos.  G.  Cookb. 

Scott  A.  Dick, 

Committee. 

SCOTT 


sister  Beulah^Scott.   ^^^-'^^  j  u 

Freehold     Grange    No.     2008 
a    charter    member. 


Father    to 
loyalty    to 


of 

of 

Her 


a„f  record   our'  loM,    and   extend   our   Mm 

patty    to    tbe    '"""'yg^^,,,,^^        JOKDAN. 

Amanda  Allen, 
Marietta  Pelton, 

Committee 


JENSEN 

No.     2003 


Freehold     Grange     no      ^""^     °J:_7  Wll? 


seer  ^r  Freehold  Grange  and  was  a  faithful 
''"Sur'-Grange  sadly  misses  his  presence  and 

AMANDA   Allen, 
Marietta  Pelton, 

Comm,tttee. 


Resolved,  That  in  ^he  death  of  Sister  Rose 
Burning  Bush  Grange  has  lost  a  valued  ana 

'"«V.olvS''"T?at    we    extend    our    sympathy 

in    Grange   News.  „r,„Ai,r> 

George    Leonard, 
CAKKOLL     Anderson, 
Elizabeth  Hitb, 

Committee. 

IN   LOVING   MEMORY 

The  members  of  Scenery  Hill  Grange  No. 
13l5%J?8T  to  express  their  profound  regret 
and  de^P  sympathy  in  the  PaBsing  of  Mr« 
Harriet  Hess,  a  charter  member  Her  death 
occoirred  January  5,  ly^o-^^fr. ""./.""  „* 
2?  several  weeks  due  to  the  in«/'^^„Vf  she 
old  age.  Had  she  lived  unt  1  May  23rd  she 
would  have  been  96  years  old. 

'"  ^"e^^^sTher  deeply,  but  it  is  the  will^^f 
God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  take  her  from 
our    mdst. 

"O  dear,  familiar  Yesterday ! 
O  sad  and  strange  Today! 
Yet  who  would  call  the  glad  soul  back 

To  rouse  the  resting  clay . 
Or  who  could  wish  that  she  might  share 
Tomorrow's  toll   and  strife, 
Who.   loosed  from   Death  and  all   Its  pains. 
Has  entered  Into  Lire : 
Composed   under  the  direction  of 

Miss  Ruth  Craven. 
Mrs.  Edythe  Smith, 
Mrs.  Ruby  Beall. 

Commrtttee. 


grinder.     This  eliminates  inuss 
saves  every  particle  of  crumbs. 

Use  those  old  dress  patterns  tor 
polishing  mirrors  and  windows  when 
house  cleaning  or  weekly  cleaning. 

Never  throw  away  net  curtains  be- 
cause they  are  torn.  Dip  squares  of 
net  in  cold  starch-  apply  to  the  torn 
part  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  curtain 
and  iron  with  a  hot  iron  The  net 
will  adhere  to  and  blend  with  the 
original  curtain  in  such  a  way  that 
the  tear  will  be  hardly  visible. 

Juice  from  the  small  orange  is 
higher  in  quality— that  is,  higher  m 
solids,  acid  and  vitamin  C  than  that 
from  medium-sized  fruit,  hence  e 
better  buy  for  the  family's  breakfast 


a 


COOKING  TIPS 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  'kohlrabi 
are  often  best  cooked  in  half  water 


Wereas,     It 


Whereas.     Members     of 
Pomona     Grange.     No.     bb. 


BROOKS 

N^^^-  Jessie     P.     Sharp. 

U.   G.   Sharp. 
Carrie   Bimber, 

Committee. 

ROSE 

WHEREAS  Our  Heavenly  Father  m  His 
infi![ue''ltsdom  has  removed  from  ^urml^Bt 
si<?ter  Lucy  Rose,  we  bow  in  ^""1°'%.  "  1, 
mSsTon    t^the   will    of    Him    who    doeth    all 

things  well. 


Beaver     County 
in     the     annual 
Pomona     uranBc     *^"-     "";.  J"    -nin„  of  the 
Memorial   Service,   record  the  PJBs^^S  .*>'  '''^ 
following  loyal   and   Faithful   Patrons. 

Gilbert    Sohn 

Pvt.   Harold   Powell 

Lt.    Malcolm    Smith 

Pvt.   Arthur   W.   Pflugh 

John    D.    Cole 

Mrs.   J.   R.   Routledge 

Rev.   Hunt 

Mrs.    David    MackaU 

Ralph    Loughead 

Joseph   Spratt 

Mrs.    C.    G.   Leonberg 

John    Gillespie 

Mrs.   Howard  Weaver 

Mrs.   E.   C.  Wagoner 

Vern   Campbell 

Mrs.   Rose   Pfaff 

..f»^t"a1c7?aS^V%"r.oraM 

p    O.    Householder. 

Committee. 


and  half  milk  with  the  liquid  used  for 

white  sauce.  <.     .  i     1       a 

Two  or  three  slices  of  stale  bread 
wrapped  in  cheese  cloth  placed  over 
cabbage  while  cooking  will  remove 
kitchen  odor. 

When  beating  egg  whites  add  one 
fourth  teaspoon  of  cold  water  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  for  each  egg  white  before 
beating  and  you  will  increase  your 
amount  almost  double. 

To  prevent  apples  from  discoloring 
when  using  them  for  waldorf  salad, 
drop  the  diced  apples  in  salt  water. 
Drain  and  they  will  retain  their  orig- 
inal color  and  their  flavor  will  be  im- 
proved. . 

To  keep  cheese  fresh,  wrap  in  a 
cloth  moistened  with  vinegar. 

Green  vegetables  should  stay  «reen 
if  cooking  water  is  salted  or  one  or 
two  lettuce  leaves  are  cooked  with  the 

vegetables.  , 

Grated  or  raw  carrots,  chopped  pep- 
pers and  diced  apples  are  good  com- 
bined with  slaw. 


NO  FOOD  SHORTAGE 

AT  GIDEON  GRANGE 

Gideon  Grange  No.  2010  of  Han- 
over, Pa.,  held  its  annual  strawberir 
festival  on  Thursday  night,  June  1% 

Gideon  was  host  to  Red  L«>^^f: 
gree  Team,  which  put  on  the  }^^^^ 
fnd  FOURTH  DEGREES,  followed 
by  the  fast'becoming  famous  drill 
team  of  the  Red  Lion  Grange. 

We  were  very  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find,  when  all  heads  were  counted, 
52  members  from  Red  Lion  m  attend- 

ance 

After  the  degree  work  was  com- 
pleted, several  members  from  Gideon 
made  brief  welcome  remarks,  which 
were  received  by  Red  Lion  and  re- 
turned in  expressions  of  thanks  by 
their  members. 

Approximately  150  Grangers  from 
Red  Lion  and  Gideon  enjoyed  20  gal- 
lons of  delicious  ice  cream,  smothered 
with  a  full  bushel  of  luscious  straw- 
berries, following  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 


a 


Bill:  "There's  a  certain  question 
I've  wanted  to  ask  you  for  weeks. 

Mabel:  "Well,  get  a  move  on,  ive 
had  the  answer  waiting  for  months. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  -  Cowj. 
Heifers,  and  Young  BuUi.  SybU 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogt. 

J.  A.  BoakA^t«?_N^]!LCa»tle^-Z»! 

nrMriKir  FAR  THE  FARM — Poultry  P«no- 
in^^SiuSr  Netting.  Welded  Turkey  Wire. 
S-noQlasBSteS  Fence  Post.  Field  Fencing, 
BarS^  Wire  Electric  Fence  Controllenj. 
ESdarHurdli  Fence.  Chestnut  Po^t  and 
Ran    Pence.     Arnold-Dain    Cokp..    Box    X. 

Mahopac.  N.  Y. ■ 

«UPPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 

'"^S^olU^Bngllsh  Welch  and  Scotch 

sSjherd.     Four  weeksto  9  monga.     M  »^J. 

female  and   spayed Jemale.    _«*;"JLJ'^ 

best  heel   dHTlng  strain  of  31  7 •»«:  JJ; 

^'eTtMlt    wVfttUeh.a^r.h"Ka\"- 
Box  56.  R.  D.  No.  1,  LltUe  Marsn,  reuu 

sylTanla. . 

c    J    BAINBRIDGE.  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Orange  Badges  Buttons.  Reg?"*  ^^^f^^^r 
of  every  descrptlon.  Official  and  the  reoog- 
SizlJ  s7andard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 


Pennsylvania  S\a\e  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PBICE  LIST  OP  SUPPLIES 


•  •••••• 


•  •  •  •  • 


$6.00 


nomics  Committee.     Arthur  Landes, 
Pomona    Master,    and    his    assistant, 
Ralph  Geisler,  made  the  presentation 
The  Literary  Program  was  opened 
with   the    singing    of    "Home    Sweet 
Home,"  followed  by  Dons  and  Betty 
Detweiler   playing   two    » ectio"«   ^«" 
two  guitars.     Marie  Mol     then  pre- 
sented the  poem  "Our  Mother."  'The 
Origin  of  Mother's  Day"  was  read  by 
Gertrude  Stephens  after  which  Myrtle 
Schwenk    rendered    two    vocal    solos 
"My  Mother's  Eyes"  and  "Mother    i 
Still  Have  You."    Jcanette  Reid  theji 
favored  the  Grange  with  two  accord- 
ian  solos.     Frank  Huber,  the  guest 
speaker    of    the    evening    spoke    on 
"Mother's   Day."      Dons   and   Betty 
Detweiler  then  gave  another  musical 

number.  ,  .  ^v     „„„ 

As  the  surprise  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning- the  Chairman  of  the  Home 
Economics  Committee,  Sister  Alice 
Weiss,  presented  each  ^a^y  P^^«^P^ 
with     a     hand     crocheted     hat     pm 

cushion.  ^  ^       T>^„a » 

After  singing  "Honor  Our  Boys 
visitors  were  called  on  for  remarks 
Grange  closed  with  singing     lell 
Me  the  Old,  Old  Story,"  after  which 
cake  and  coffee  were  served. 

A   number   of   applicants  were  re- 
ceived during  the  meeting. 


LEBANON  BOLOGNA 


95  lbs.  lean  beef 

5  lbs.  pork    trimmings     (medium 

fat) 
2  lbs.  brown  sugar 

6  ozs.  pepper 

2  ozs.  maoe  . 

2  ozs.  saltpeter  (dissolved  in  warm 

water) 

3  lbs.  salt 

Grind  beef  and  pork  fine,  season 
and  regrind.  Stuff  into  15  to  18-inch 
muslin  casings,  ranging  from  2  h  to 
31/2  inches  in  diameter  Allow  to 
hang  several  days  and  then  smoke  4 
to  6  days.  After  smoking  hang  in  a 
cool  place  for  4  to  6  weeks,  depending 
on  the  diameter  of  the  casing.-3f  rs. 
J.  A.  8.  Beegle. 


3.00 


HOME  AIDS 
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When  writing  advertisers,  always  men- 
tion GRANGE  NEWS. 


Grapefruit    will    taste    sweeter 
sprinkled   lightly   with   salt    an  hour 
in  advance  of  serving. 

Grapefruit  and  prune  juices  in 
equal  portions  served  cold  make  a  re- 
freshing beverage  for  any  meal  or 
between  meals. 

To  save  crumbs  from  scattering, 
roll  dried  bread  or  crackers  in  a  paper 
sack,  using  a  regular  rolling  P^^^-  ^^ 
if  grinding  crackers  or  bread,  tie  a 
paper  sack  around  the  mouth  of  the 


Grange  Seals  . . . 

Digest   • ; ; '  V  * /o  ^'Zl 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   .40 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single    copy    •••• 4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  id ^5 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals    single  copy   '.  V.  V. '.'.*. '. ^-^ 

New  Jurenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 20 

CJonstitution  and  By-Laws   ''''■'--'■,'.' ^ 

?X-Dr;'c^'SVXryrL.^lS^:^.::^^      ::::::::::::    5? 

rg«i;  S^«a?ro?"ra^rd-;^^^^^^^  .eo 

^  half  dozen ;;;;::; e.oo 

per  dozen  3.00 

per  half  dozen 76 

Dues  Account  Book ; ; .00 

Secretary's  Record  Book ;        2.76 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book  .•••;; 60 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 •••      • 2.75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  lou • '  • 75 

Roll   Book    •  •  *  1 '45 

fsLna  AppUcatlon  Blank.,  per  hnndred  jj 

Juvenile  AppUcation  Blanka,  per  fifty .40 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred •  • 40 

Secretary's  Beceipts,  per  hraf  «d • 30 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred  ••••• 30 

Treaeurer's  EflceiptB   • ; 01 

Trade  Card.,  each  •  ■• .01 

g:S^S:;'Ewr Home.-  (M.rtin.er  miteiead) :::::::::;::::::::    -^ 

l!Td.r^n7Ly  of  the  a;ove  .upplie.,  the  ea*  »urt  alway.  accompany  th. 
?°  r'^?,JS^  i,  not  authorized  to  open  account.  B.^rt«,.d 


order.  The  Secretary  is  not  """""''"'"y^^o-CT  Orders,  Checks,  or  Kegirtered 
I.tt.r'^"drfr."i'ppSU^ttVearr8r.J°o7t?:  Oring.  for  Which  ordered, 
letter,    order.  PP^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^,  ^„^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^_ 
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CLARION  COUNTY  GRANGE 

HAS  22  NEW  MEMBERS 

Prosperity  Grange,  No.  1985,  of  Elk 
township,  Clarion  County,  added  22 
members  to  the  roll  recently.  On 
Thursday  evening.  May  17th,  the 
First  and  Second  Degrees  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  were 
conferred  upon  a  class  of  18  at  Lime- 
stone Grange  Hall  by  the  degree  team 
of  Prosperity  and  Limestone  Granges. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  May  23d, 
Asbury  degree  team  conferred  the 
Third  and  Fourth  degrees  upon  21 
candidates  at  Asbury  Grange  Hall, 
Clarion  Township. 

On  both  occasions  J.  Paul  Gruber, 
Pomona  Master,  and  John  H.  Kiser, 
master  of  Prosperity  Grange,  spoke 
to  the  assembled  grangers  and  the 
class  and  Brother  Gruber  introduced 
each  of  the  individuals  present.  State 
Deputy,  George  E.  Henry  of  New 
Bethlehem  was  present  and  made  ap- 
propriate remarks  at  the  Limestone 
session. 


MONTGOMERY  CO.  POMONA 
AT  COMMUNITY  GRANGE 

Montgomery  County  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  8,  met  at  New  Hanover 
on  June  7th  as  guests  of  Community 
Grange  No.  1712. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Beatrice  M.  Smale  and  the  re- 
sponse by  J.  Clyde  Borneman,  Master 
of  Sanatoga  Grange.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  members  attended  the 
meeting  with  visitors  present  from 
Berks,  Bucks  and  Chester  Counties. 

An  added  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  "Dress  Contest."  There  were 
27  dresses  entered  in  the  contest. 
Judges  by  State  Ceres  Mrs.  Frank 
Magill,  prizes  were  awarded  to  Evelyn 
Bechtel,  Rena  Glass,  Florence  Ren- 
ninger,  Marie  Kurtz,  Mrs.  William 
Hillegas,  Mrs.  Allen  Renninger  and 
Mrs.  Malcom  Wehr. 

Plans  were  made  for  a  Grange  pic- 
nic to  be  held  in  Montgomery  Park 
in  celebration  of  the  70th  anniversary 
of  the  Pomona  Grange. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mildred  Wagner 
and  Marian  Renninger  entertained 
with  instrumental  music  from  two 
pianos,  a  vocal  solo  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Detwiler  of  Trappe  Grange  and  a  his- 
tory of  Cold  Point  Grange  was  read 
by  Ida  C.  Myers,  Pomona  Secretary. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Assist- 
ant County  Agent  Wilson  who  spoke 
on  the  subject  "Our  Rural  Youth  of 
Today."  Mr.  Wilson  said  "Our  youth 
of  today  need  proper  guidance  and 
training.  They  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  take  charge  of  meetings 
and  committees  and  they  must  be 
given  the  responsibility  of  planning 
social  and  recreational  activities.  The 
Grange  should  provide  understanding 
speakers  to  give  them  information  on 
various  ambitions  and  to  help  them 
in  the  task  of  selecting  an  occupation. 
Our  boys  returning  from  the  service 
are  concerned  with  the  future  and  are 
entitled  to  make  imi)ortant  decisions. 
With  proper  guidance,  the  youth  of 
today  will  be  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  tomorrow." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Pomona  will  be  held  at  Sana- 
toga  on  September  6,  1945. 

-  • 

STATE  MASTER  SPEAKS  AT 
WESTMORELAND  POMONA 

The  Westmoreland  Pomona  Grange 
held  its  quarterly  meeting  in  the  beau- 
tiful Rostraver  Grange  hall,  June  6th. 

Pomona  Master  D.  S.  Scholl  pre- 
sided at  the  meetings  and  the  after- 
noon session  was  in  charge  of  Pomona 
Lecturer  Bertha  Losier. 


An  impressive  memorial  service  was 
held  for  15  members  of  the  Pomona 
who  have  died  in  the  past  year.  The 
service  included  a  vocal  solo  by  Viola 
Hughes,  a  selection  by  the  quartet  and 
the  memorial  address  by  Professor 
Grossman  of  Sewickley  Grange. 

A  lively  and  educational  panel  dis- 
cussion on  "Grange  Procedure"  was 
participated  in  by  representatives  of 
all  the  Subordinate  Granges. 
*  The  guest  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
was  State  Master  W.  Sharp  Fullerton 
of  New  Castle.  Brother  Fullerton 
spoke  on  "Our  Opportunity  for  Better 
Rural  Life,"  stressing  the  aid  and  en- 
couragement the  Grange  can  bring  to 
the  youth  of  today. 

The  dress  contest  was  won  by  Mrs. 
J.  Robert  Munden  of  Unity  Grange. 
More  dresses  are  expected  to  be  judged 
at  the  fall  meeting. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  Fifth 
Degree  was  conferred  on  a  class  of  46 
candidates  by  the  Derry  Township 
Degree  Team.  A  very  beautiful  drill 
was  put  on  by  the  young  people  of 
Sewickley  Grange  under  the  direction 
of  Rebecca  Hough. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  the  Pa- 
trons enjoyed  the  beautiful  floral  dec- 
orations, the  music,  the  dinner  served 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Host  Grange  and 
they  were  reminded  that  for  many 
years  our  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  a  Seventh  Degree  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY  POMONA 
0iT  MUHLENBURG  GRANGE 

Northern  Luzerne  County  Pomona 
Grange  met  at  Muhlenburg  on  June 
9,  1945.  Worthy  Pomona  faster  A. 
W.  Rice  presided  at  the  sessions. 

An  impressive  memorial  service  was 
conducted  by  the  acting  Chaplain, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Keller,  in  memory  of  Sis- 
ters Ella  Smith  and  Margaret  Kunkle 
and  Brothers  Miers  and  Wesley  Cease. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  devotions 
were  conducted  by  Reverend  Sax  of 
Muhlenburg.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  given  by  Roscoe  Benscoter  and 
the  response  by  Russell  Cease  of  Jack- 
son Grange.  Vocal  solos  were  given 
by  Sister  Middleton  of  Lehman  and 
by  Evelyn  Lou  Young.  Brother  Mid- 
dleton gave  a  reading  "Casey  at  the 
Bar."  The  Worthy  Lecturer,  Ruth 
Wright,  introduced  Mrs.  Parsons  of 
Kingston  who  appeared  in  costume 
and  gave  a  very  interesting  history  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  their 
customs.  County  Agent  J.  D.  Hut- 
chinson talked  briefly  on  food  short- 
ages, stressing  the  need  for  good  farm 
gardens. 

A  class  of  candidates  was  received 
in  the  Fifth  Degree  at  the  evening 
session  and  a  banner  was  awarded  to 
Mountain  Grange  for  having  secured 
the  most  new  members  during  the 
quarter.  There  were  solos  by  Evelyn 
Lou  Young,  Mrs.  Marvin  and  John 
O'Donald  with  a  group  of  readings 
by  Andrew  Hontz. 

Reverend  Howes,  Town  Hill,  gave 
an  inspiring  address  on  the  subject 
"Men's  Kinsfolk";  first  man's  kin— 
to  the  earth ;  second  man's  kin — to  all 
men;    third  man's  kin— to  God. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Birth,  Luzerne 
County  Homemaking  Advisor,  spoke 
on  the  scarcity  of  food  and  the  need 
of  canning.  She  urged  all  who  can 
to  make  use  of  the  new  Community 
Canning  Center  which  is  being  in- 
stalled in  the  Lehman  High  School, 
and  explained  fully  the  workings  of 
the  Canning  Center. 

The  next  meeting  of  Pomona  No. 
44  will  be  with  Jackson  Grange,  near 
Lehman,  on  September  8,  1945. 


TT  IS  a  simple  matter  to  plan  for  the  future  of  children — even  in 
^  case  the  family  head  is  suddenly  taken  by  death.  An  educational 
plan ;  an  endowment  fund ;  life  income — these  are  among  the  many 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  to  guarantee  full  protection  for 
children. 

You  should  investigate  the  various  Farmers  and  Traders  plans 
that  are  available.  We  will  gladly  help  you  to  select  the  best  one 
to  meet  your  needs. 


COUPON 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

I    am    interested   in   your   Juvenile   Plans.      Please 
send    me    complete    information. 

Name  Age  «. 

Street  


Mail  the  coupon  for  details 

farmers  and  traders 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y. 

FoudediB  1912       Assets,  $14,260,826   |  city 
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State 


313  PATRONS  ATTEND 

BERKS  POMONA  GRANGE 

Kutztown  Grange  No.  1836  was 
host  to  the  Berks  County  Pomona 
Grange  on  June  2d  at  the  Kutztown 
High  School.  Worthy  Master  W. 
John  Blatt  presided  at  the  sessions 
whose  theme  was  "Our  Debt  to  Those 
Who  Served  for  TJs." 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Dr.  James  Grim  of  Kutztown 
Grange.  Dr.  Grim,  a  retired  scien- 
tist and  geographer,  told  of  plans  of 
naeterologists  in  Alaska  for  scien- 
tifically "planned  weather"  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  painted  a  word  picture  of 
Clinton  Anderson,  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  making  his  hearers  feel 
that  they  knew  the  Secretary.  The 
response  was  given  by  C.  H.  Zimmer- 
man, past  secretary  of  the  Pomona. 
He  reminded  us  that  our  character 
and  conduct  influence  others  more 
than  we  realize,  so  persuaded  us  al- 
ways to  be  gentlemanly  and  trust- 
worthy. 

The  Worthy  Master,  in  his  address, 
asked  the  assistance  of  the  members 
in  starting  the  meetings  on  time.  He 
stated  that  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt  has  caused  great  changes 
and  asked  support  for  President  Tru- 
man and  his  new  Cabinet.  He  urged 
support  of  the  7th  War  Loan  and  said 
that  although  we  have  won  the  Euro- 
pean war,  the  war  in  the  Pacific  de- 
mands our  united  effort  and  the  Peace 
Front  is  most  important  of  all. 

The  report  of  the  Subordinate 
Granges  indicated  40  new  members 
and  more  than  $60,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness transacted.  Bernville  leads  in 
membership  with  339  members  and 
Virginville  in  business  done  in  the 
amount  of  $17,101.73. 


It  was  decided  to  continue  publish- 
ing the  News  Digest  for  another 
quarter.  $300  of  Pomona  funds  were 
invested  in  G  Bonds. 

State  Deputy  Floyd  M.  Merkel, 
County  Agent  Charles  Adams  and  Mr. 
Dale  Hill,  Executive  Director  of  the 
War  Finance  Committee  gave  inspir- 
ing addresses  at  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing. The  Worthy  Chaplain,  Sister 
Cora  Schaeffer,  presented  a  fine  me- 
morial program. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Grange  demanding  more  sugar  for 
farm  canning  of  fruit;  opposing  com- 
pulsory military  conscription;  asking 
reasonable  prices  for  farm  products 
in  the  postwar  era;  supporting  a 
Peace  Plan  for  the  prevention  of  war; 
and  asking  government  investigation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
improve  conditions  in  Veteran  Hos- 
pitals. 

The  literary  program  was  featured 
by  an  address  on  "Our  Rehabilitation 
Program,"  by  John  Davis,  Secretary 
of  the  Reading  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


Doing  an  injury  puts  you  below  your 

enemy ; 
Revenging  one   makes  you   but   even 

with  him; 
Forgiving  it  sets  you   above  him. 
— Benjamin  Franklin. 


The  Managing  Editor  offers  his 
apologies  to  the  many  correspond- 
ents who  have  sent  articles  for 
GRANGE  NEWS  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  use  because  of  the 
limited  space  in  these  stream-lined 
editions. 
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An  Inventory  of  Farmer 

Co-operatives  in  Pennsylvania 

By  J.  K.  Stern  in  Penna.  Farm  Economics 


PENNSYLVANIA  farmers  mar- 
keted or  purchased  through  their 
own  co-operative  organizations 
more  than  100  million  dollars  worth 
of  commodities  in  1943.  This  was 
revealed  in  a  study  of  these  organiza- 
tions which  was  conducted  in  1944. 
Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  vol- 
ume came  through  marketing  and  40 
per  cent  through  the  purchasing  co- 
operatives. Milk  and  feed  were  the 
leading  commodities. 

The  most  recent  census  report  in- 
dicates that  there  are  169,000  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  known 
how  much  duplication  there  is  in  co- 
operative memberships  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
in  the  state  are  patrons  of  one  or 
more  of  these  co-operatives. 

Earliest  records  of  co-operative 
marketing  in  Pennsylvania  are  dated 
1864   when   farmers   in    Susquehanna 


county  began  operating  cheese  plants. 
Since  that  time  farmers  have  become 
more  and  more  interested  in  market- 
ing co-operatively  their  products.  The 
dairy  co-operatives  have  been  a  sta- 
bilizing factor  in  the  market,  helping 
to  adjust  supply  to  demand,  and  guar- 
anteeing   their    membership    a    year- 
round   market   and  payment   for  the 
quality  of  milk  which  they  produce. 
Together    these    dairy    co-operatives 
marketed   one-third   of   all   the   milk 
sold    at    wholesale    in    Pennsylvania, 
and  three  of  the  largest  co-operatives 
marketed  80  per  cent  of  it.     Fifteen 
of  the  36  dairy  co-operatives  operat- 
ing in   1943   owned   some  processing 
facilities  and  ten  were  operating  re- 
tail routes. 

Make  Rapid  Growth 
Tlie  egg  and  poultry  marketing  co- 
operatives have  made  rapid  growth  in 


recent    years.      These    organizations 
have  demonstrated  that  it  pays  to  pro- 
duce high  quality.     Typical  of  their 
progress  in  this  direction  is  the  report 
of  one  co-operative  whose  members  in- 
creased their  proportion  of  fancy  and 
extra  grade  eggs  froom  51  per  cent  to 
93  per  cent  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  operation.     Several  of  the  egg  co- 
operatives are  packaging  as  much  as 
one-third  of  their  best  quality  eggs 
in  one  dozen  cartons  today  for  sale 
through  retail  stores  or  milk  distrib- 
utors.    Three   of  these  co-operatives 
were  also  handling  poultry  in  1943, 
one  of  which  was  operating  a  poultry 
dressing   plant.      Several    others    are 
planning    to     add    poultry     dressing 
plants  in  the  near  future. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing 
co-operatives  are  expanding  their  ac- 
tivities in  the  processing  of  commodi- 
ties. Two  co-operatives  are  turning 
surplus  apples  into  apple  juice  that  is 
in  popular  demand.  One  of  these  or- 
ganizations also  processes  grapes, 
cherries,  raspberries,  tomatoes,  beets, 
and  other  commodities;  one  cans 
mushrooms;  one  cans  peas,  pork  and 
1  beans,  corn,  and  tomatoes;    and  an- 


other dehydrates  potatoes.  One  state- 
wide potato  co-operative  has  made 
significant  progress  in  marketing 
graded  potatoes  in  15-pound  paper 
bags.  Consumer  preference  is  being 
given  more  consideration  by  these 
marketing  organizations. 

The  livestock  co-operatives  are  in- 
creasing in  importance  and  the  two 
largest  ones  service  the  cattle  feeding 
areas  of  the  state. 

The  newest  type  of  co-operative  in 
the  state  is  the  artificial  breeding  co- 
operative. Three  central  units  had 
been  established  by  1943  and  two 
more  have  been  established  since  then. 
Local  units  have  been  orgai^L^i^  in 
most  dairy  sections  of  the  State  to 
work  with  one  of  these  central  units. 

Service  Started  Early 

Earliest  records  of  co-operative  pur- 
chasing in  Pennsylvania  begin  with 
activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  in  1875.  Today  the  services 
of  one  or  more  purchasing  co-opera- 
tives are  available  in  almost  every 
community  of  the  State.  While  90 
per  cent  of  the  farm  supplies  pur- 
( Concluded  on  page  B.) 
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THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER,  East  Waterford.  Pa. 


APPRECIATION 


SOMEONE  has  said,  we  can  gen- 
erally get  an  accurate  opinion  of 
anyone  by  observing  how  much, 
or  how  little,  he  appreciates  the  many 
blessings  he  is  constantly  receiving. 

Many  times  we  have  seen  folks 
made  happy  by  just  a  kindly  word  of 
appreciation  which  anyone  of  us 
could  easily  give  if  only  we  were  more 
thoughtful.  We  have  also  noted  the 
look  of  disappointment  in  the  counte- 
nance of  others  when  they  have  tried 
to  do  their  best  and  no  one  seemed  to 
appreciate  their  efforts. 

When  I  was  a  lad,  I  heard  an  aged 
man  say  that  it  was  very  unwise  to 
even  tell  a  young  minister  that  you 
appreciated  his  sermon  for  it  would 
make  him  proud  and  spoil  him.  Per- 
haps more  ministers  would  preach 
better  sermons  if  their  people  would 
show  some  appreciation.  And  what  is 
true  of  ministers  is  just  as  true  of 
many  other  folks. 

The  Lecturers  in  our  Granges,  who 
must  often  spend  much  time  and  ef- 
fort to  prepare  a  good  program  for 
us,  deserve  our  appreciation.  Perhaps 
the  Masters,  Secretaries  and  other  of- 
ficers who   are   faithful   in   their   at- 


tendance and  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  would  go  along  life's 
pathway  with  a  lighter  heart  if  we 
would  speak  a  word  of  well  deserved 
appreciation. 

It  may  be  that  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  parents  has 
caused  many  a  child  to  become  dis- 
couraged when  they  have  tried  to  do 
their  best.  And  what  is  more  pleasing 
to  parents,  as  they  grow  older,  than 
to  have  their  children  appreciate  the 
sacrifices  made  for  them. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  boys,  as  they  stand  be- 
tween us  and  the  enemies  that  would 
destroy  our  Christian  civilization. 
And  may  we  show  our  gratitude  to 
them  as  they  come  back  to  our  homes, 
our  churches  and  our  granges. 

So  many  times  I  have  heard  folks 
whose  hearts  were  breaking  with  sor- 
row say : — "Oh,  if  I  could  only  tell  my 
loved  one  how  much  I  appreciated 
her!"  But,  alas,  it  was  too  late. 

If  there  be  any  deed  of  kindness  I 
can  do,  any  love  I  can  bestow,  or  any 
word  of  appreciation  I  can  speak,  let 
me  do  it  now  for  I  shall  not  pass  this 
way  again. 


CO-OPERATIVES 

(Concluded  from  page  1.  ) 

chased  co-operatively  in  the  State  or- 
iginated with  the  three  large  regional 
co-operatives,  there  were  83  separately 
incorporated  farm  supply  co-opera- 
tives operating  in  1943.  This  means 
that  most  of  the  farm  supplies  pur- 
chased co-operatively  were  processed 
in  plants  which  the  farmers  own  and 
operate  for  themselves.  Significant 
trends  in  co-operative  purchasing  are 
these:  Purchasing  associations  are 
increasing  their  types  and  number  of 
services  and  have  added  marketing 
programs  in  many  instances;  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  farm  supply 
purchases  were  cash  or  were  settled 
for  within  30  days  in  contrast  to  a 
much  larger  share  of  credit  business 
in  the  past;  while  more  than  half  of 
the  farm  supply  business,  particularly 
feed,  was  distributed  off  car  in  1943, 
co-operatives  plan  to  increase  the 
number  of  warehouses  in  the  future 


which  will  reduce  the  percentage  of 
off-car  distribution. 

Most  Pennsylvania  co-operatives 
came  into  existence  either  about  the 
time  of  or  shortly  after  World  War 
I.  They  expanded  rapidly  during  the 
depression  years  between  the  wars. 
With  national  attention  being  focused 
on  the  family  type  farm  today,  it  is 
likely  that  farmer  co-operatives  will 
continue  to  grow  and  expand  in  the 
years  ahead.  Efficient  co-operative 
marketing  and  purchasing  organiza- 
tions are  essentials  contributing  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  fam- 
ily-type farm  just  as  efficient  market- 
ing and  purchasing  departments  are 
essential  to  any  other  type  of  busi- 
ness. The  annual  reports  that  have 
been  filed  with  the  College  covering 
activities  of  the  co-operatives  in  1944 
indicate,  from  a  preliminary  observa- 
tion, that  the  dollar  volume  is  about 
25  per  cent  above  that  on  the  1943 
reports. 


SELECTOMATIC 

0^^      AUTOMATIC     ELECTRIC 

EGG       GRADER 


available  NOW 
without  priority! 


SELECTOMATIC  offers  new  and  bigger  profits 
to  the  poultryman.  Newly  designed,  newly  en- 
gineered, SELECTOMATIC*  will  grade  and  candle 
over  six  cases  per  hour  with  a  single  operator, 
grading  to  five  grades.  Four  years  of  research, 
two  years  of  actual  field  tests,  five  new  patent* 
ed  features,  and  twelve  solid  months  of  factory 
guarantee  combine  to  bring  you  your  post  war 
grader  NOW.  Write  for  full  descriptive  folder. 

Priced  al  $249.50  liu,  •ml  ol   Minittippi  Hivr;  thtwktf  1259.50 
*form9rlf  lh»  ^hiladtlphio  tgg  Gradtr 

PHILADELPHIA     METAL     WORKS 

THIRD  AND  ONTARIO  STRUTS  PHILADILPHIA  40,  PENNA. 

IISTIIIITOIS:  — A  law  cfcm'c*   oitd  fully  protatlad  tmrritoritt  or*  tlill  avallokU.  Writt  wi  for  rfvtoib. 


THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON.  State  Lecturer 


The  Literary  Program  or  Lecture 
Hour  has  often  been  called  the 
"Heart  of  the  Grange."  The  truth  of 
this  statement  has  never  been  seri- 
ously questioned  and  as  time  goes  by 
the  value  of  worthwhile  programs  be- 
come more  apparent.  Grange  mem- 
bers, like  nearly  everyone,  are  busy 
people.  They  are  thoughtful  folk  con- 
cerned with  community  problems. 
Their  horizon  goes  even  farther,  to 
State,  National  and  even  extend  to 
world  wide  happenings.  They  are  par- 
tially informed  on  a  vast  number  of 
subjects.  They  realize  that  what  hap- 
pens in  far  corners  of  the  world  has 
its  effect  upon  us  at  home.  They  are 
concerned  over  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  social,  and  economic  welfare 
of  agriculture.  They  are  interested  in 
better  educational  facilities  for  rural 
youth.  They  are  interested  in  labor 
organizations  and  their  ultimate  ef- 
fect on  our  domestic  economy.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  subjects 
Grange  members  are  anxious  to  be- 
come better  informed  about.  They  are 
ready  and  willing  to  exchange  opin- 
ions on  these  subjects  if  but  given  the 
opportunity. 

The  Grange  Lecture  Hour  affords 
opportunity  if  it  is  well  planned.  It 
is  well  to  remember  in  preparing  pro- 
grams dealing  with  problems  effecting 
us  that  our  young  people  have  some 
very  definite  ideas  on  what  should  or 
should  not  be  done.  They  welcome  the 
chance  to  express  these  ideas  and  they 
can  do  it  well.  The  Grange  Lecturer 
is,  in  fact,  in  the  unique  position  of 
being  able  to  call  on  all  ages  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs.  This  gives  a 
real  well  rounded  opinion  on  nearly 
any  subject  representing  all  age 
groups.  Thus,  Grange  meetings  may 
well  be  a  place  where  ideas  are  ex- 
changed and  thinking  develoi)ed  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  all  ready  to  be 
worthy  citizens  in  this  changing 
world.  This  is  in  part  the  opportunity 
of  the  Grange  Lecturer.  This  inform- 
ative side  must  be  a  part  of  every 
(i  range  meeting.  It  is  a  necessary 
addition  to  the  social  and  fraternal 
part  of  our  meetings.  No  Grange  can 
hope  to  hold  and  attract  members 
without  a  proper  development  of  the 
educational  program.  This  is  funda- 
mental and  must  receive  your  con- 
sideration if  you  hope  to  build  your 
Grange. 


BOOSTER  NIGHT  PROGRAMS 

The  National  Grange,  again,  this 
year  has  set  aside  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 30th,  for  a  Booster  Night 
program.  This  program  is  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  "pepping  up"  mem- 
bers or  giving  your  Grange  a  boost 
and  provides  a  special  time  when  we 
invite  our  neighbors  to  a  Grange 
meeting  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  we 
experience  all  the  time.  Each  year  I 
like  to  think  Pennsylvania  Granges 
observe  this  program  100%.  If  the 
date  suggested  by  our  National 
Grange  is  not  a  suitable  time  choose 
a  date  that  will  fit  your  community 
schedule  but  by  all  means  have  a 
BOOSTER  PROGRAM.  Some 
Granges  have  not  yet  held  a  Grange 
Day  and  the  two  programs  could  be 
combined  inviting  the  Community  for 
a  very  special  evening  program. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  plan  a 
program  suitable  for  all  Granges  but 
may  we  say,  use  your  very  best  tal- 
ent. Make  the  program  up  to  the 
minute  with  information,  peppy  and 
entertaining.    It    should    not    exceed 


more  than  one  hour.  This  will  allow 
time  for  a  social  visit  with  your 
neighbors  after  the  program.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  people  wish  for 
a  longer  program  than  to  tire  them 
by  a  very  long  meeting  just  because 
you  have  enough  talent  to  supply  a 
two-hour  program. 

VACATION  PROGRAM 

Many  Lecturers  are  in  need  of  a 
program  at  this  time  of  year  that  is 
easy  to  prepare  and  one  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  young  people.  We  suggest 
you  hold  an  outdoor  meeting  that  is 
purely  recreational.  The  following 
suggestions  are  taken  from  "Phun- 
ology." 

Gypsy  Party 

Invite  all  the  members  to  come  in 
old  clothes.  The  young  girls  might 
like  to  wear  bright  colored  costumes 
and  hair  done  up  in  braids.  Build  a 
huge  campfire  and  have  singing 
around  it.  A  gypsy  kettle  on  a  tripod 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  equipment. 
Lemonade  might  be  served  from  the 
kettle,  or  some  other  drink.  It  could 
also  be  used  to  boil  weiners  by  plac- 
ing it  over  the  fire.  It  is  fun  to  take 
along  some  one  who  understands  a 
little  palmistry  and  set  up  a  fortune 
telling  tent.  The  young  folk  will  en- 
joy playing  outdoor  games.  Folk 
games  could  be  made  very  attractive 
on  a  Grange  lawn. 

A  Moonlight  Garden  Party 

This  could  be  an  attractive  out- 
door social  function  for  August  or 
early  September.  Palms,  and  flowers 
are  needed  to  add  to  the  festive  ap- 
pearance. Ask  the  young  people  to 
care  for  the  music  bringing  their 
"ukes",  banjos,  and  guitars.  Encour- 
age informal  group  singing  and  play- 
ing. If  a  male  quartet  is  available,  it 
would  add  much  to  the  evening^'s  en- 
tertainment. A  short  program  could 
be  presented  including  readings  and 
music.  Serve  a  light  lunch  as  sand- 
wiches, salted  peanuts  and  iced  grape 
juice  or  iced  tea.  If  most  of  your 
young  people  are  away,  I  am  sure  the 
older  members  would  enjoy  such  a 
program  any  way.  Perhaps  you  could 
secure  a  good  song  leader  and  have 
an  old  fashioned  sing  using  all  the 
beautiful  folk  songs  of  our  country. 

SQUIBS 

From   Elbert  Hubbard^s  Scrapbook 

To  be  strong  and  true;  to  be  gen- 
erous in  praise  and  appreciation  of 
others;  to  impute  worthy  motives 
even  to  enemies;  to  give  without  ex- 
pectation of  return;  to  practice  hu- 
mility, tolerance  and  self-restraint; 
to  make  the  best  use  of  time  and 
opportunity;  to  keep  the  mind  pure 
and  the  judgment  charitable;  to  ex- 
tend intelligent  sympathy  to  those  in 
distress;  to  cultivate  quietness  and 
nonresistance ;  to  seek  truth  and 
righteousness,  to  work,  love,  pray  and 
serve  daily,  to  aspire  greatly,  labor 
cheerfully,  and  take  God  at  His  word 
— this  is  to  travel  heavenward. — Oren- 
ville  Kleiser. 


It's  good  to  have  money  and  the 
things  that  money  can  buy,  but  it's 
good,  too,  to  check  up  once  in  a  while 
and  make  sure  you  haven't  lost  the 
things  that  money  can't  buy. — Oeorge 
Horace  Lorimer. 
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culties  disappear  and  obstacles  van- 
ish into  &iT.-— John  Quincy  Adams. 

"FOR  JOY" 

Florence  Earle  Coates 

For  each  and  every  joyful  thing. 
For  twilight  swallows  on  the  wing. 
For  all  that  nest  and  all  that  sing, — 

For  fountains   cool   that   laugh   and 

sing,  , 

For  rivers  running  to  the  deep, 
For  happy,  care-forgetting  sleep, — 

For  stars  that  pierce  the  sombre  dark, 
For  morn  awaking  with  the  lark. 
For     life     new-stirring     'neath     the 
bark, — 

For  sunshine  and  the  blessed  rain, 
For  budding   grove    and   blossoming 

lane, 
For  the  sweet  silence  of  the  plain, — 

For  bounty  springing  from  the  sod, 
For  every  step  by  beauty  trod, — 
For  each  dear  gift  of  joy,  thank  God ! 
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Courage   and  perseverance  have   a 
magical  talisman,  before  which  diffi- 


WILLS  GRANGE  HOST  OF 

SOMERSET  CO.  POMONA 

Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  in  regular  quarterly  session  with 
Wills  Grange  on  Saturday. 

Greetings  were  extended  to  the  vis- 
itors by  H.  S.  Will  of  Wills  Grange. 
Response— J.  J.  Shober  of  Valley 
Grange.  Remarks — ^Rev.  D.  I.  Shaf- 
fer, Past  Chaplain  of  Indiana  Co. 
Pomona  Grange  and  Mrs.  Shaffer. 
Report  of  the  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee— Mrs.  A.  B.  Hoffman  of  Jen- 
ners  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened 
with  a  song  service  led  by  W.  H.  Mc- 
Cullough.  Devotions — ^Rev.  Galen  R. 
Blough  of  the  Somerset  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  The  annual  memorial  serv- 
ice for  members  who  passed  away  dur- 
ing the  year  was  held.  Two  members 
were  reported  as  having  passed  away — 
George  Shaffer  of  Jenner  Grange  and 
Homer  Fritz  of  Valley  Grange.  The 
Memorial  address  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  John  Stambaugh  of  the  Jenners- 
town  Lutheran  church. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  afternoon 
session  was  an  address  by  the  Worthy 
Master  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
— W.   S.   Fullerton,   of   New   Castle. 
Mr.  Fullerton  reviewed  recent  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania.    He  quoted  Gov. 
Martin  as  saying  that  the  6000  miles 
of  roads  on  the  State  Highway  pro- 
gram but  not  yet  improved  will  be  the 
first  to  be  improved  and  that  the  work 
will  be  done  in  the  next  two  years  if 
the  necessary  labor  is  available.    Mr. 
Fullerton  said,  "The  most  outstanding 
thing  today  is  *win  the  war.'"     He 
stressed  the  necessity  of  buying  bonds 
and  buying  until  it  means  sacrificing. 
Then  we  must  look  ahead  and  lay 
plans  to  take  care  of  the  boys  when 
they  come  home.    He  also  said  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  take  care  of 
the    children    of    the    many    defense 
workers  and  others  who  because  both 
parents   are  working,   often   are   loft 
too   much   to   themselves.     Crime   is 
growing  in  the  Juvenile  Courts  at  an 
alarming  rate.    According  to  the  offic- 
ial figures  of  the  FBI  the  percentage 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  has  increased 
very  much  in  the  past  year,  especially 
among   girls.     We   need   to    provido 
more  wholesome  recreation  in  order 
to  keep  the  young  people  from  going 
to  questionable  places  and  indulging 
in  the  wrong  kind  of  enjoyment.    He 
said,  "There  are  too  many  empty  pews 
in  our  churches."     People  have  for- 
gotten God  and  are  going  elsewhere 
or  staying  at  home.     We  must   get 
down  on  our  knees  and  through  true 


SEND   FOR  THESE 

.  . .  Tell  How  to  Select,  install  and  Use 
Profit-building  Farm  Electric  Equipment 


THESE  nine  new  bulletins  have  been  prepared  to 
help  you  produce  more  efficiently  through  better 
selection,  installation  and  use  of  farm  electric  equipment. 
Prepared  by  the  Rural  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Electric  Association,  each  bulletin  is  devoted  to 
one  item  of  equipment  and  gives  you  valuable  informa- 
tion based  upon  the  experiences  of  practical  farmers 
and  agricultural  authorities. 

Send  now  for  all  nine  bulletins— or  should  you 
already  have  some,  send  for  those  you  lack.  At  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  difficult  to  secure  some  of  the 
equipment   discussed— but   now   is   the   time   to 

start  planning. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  getting  more  production 
and  profit  from  less  time  and  effort  on  your  farm  by 
checking  and  mailing  the  coupon  for  your  free  bul- 
letins today.  Don't  delay— the  supply  is  limited! 


^  ^  M  ^  MiiM  ■  (Parte  Coupon  on  Penny  Portcard)  ■  ^  ^  — i  — i  ^ 


Pennsylvania  El«cfric  A»»ociaKon 
Rural  D«pt.  G,  Harrisburg*  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  free  bulletins  I  have  checked. 


ELICTI^IC  COMPANliS 
Of  PitiNSYiVAMIA 

Membtff  of  F^nnjyiyanfa  Electric  A$$octdlJo« 


D  Aotomotlc  f—d  Orlndar* 

D  Yard  LighHng 

D  PeuHiY  Waf«r  Warmw-* 

D  Poollry  Broo«l«r« 

QMillnrs 

Name — "" 


D  AolomoHc  WaHr  H«ol«^« 

D  M:ik  CoolOTS 

n  Watar  Syttoms 

D  Zero  StoroQ*  Cabtiwts 

a  ALL  NINE  BUUmNS 


Address -- 
County  — 


i 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY  SERVING  ME 


penitence  get  back  to  God.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  wonderful  op^ 
portunity  for  the  grange  to  be  of 
service  to  the  community  by  helping 
to  provide  wholesome  entertainment 
and  helping  to  keep  America  in  tho 
American  way  of  life. 


Two  soprano  solo  numbers  were 
sung  by  Miss  Minerva  Hoffman  of 
Hillcrest  Grange.  Remarks— \V.  H. 
McCullough,  Master  of  Lawrence 
(.'ounty  Pomona  Grange. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging 
the  selection  of  Philadelphia  as  the 


"Peace  City  of  the  World";  asking 
revision  of  OP  A  regulations  which 
have  caused  great  waste  in  milk  and 
milk  products ;  and  suggesting  to  the 
State  Grange  the  advisability  of  pro- 
viding roadside  markers  indicating 
the  location  of  Subordinate  Granges. 
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Francis  P.  Willits 

HONORABLE  Francis  P.  Willits,  Past  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  died  at  his  home  in  Delaware  County  on  July  12,  1945, 
at  88  years  of  age. 

Known  affectionately  to  thousands  of  farm  i)eople  as  "Daddy  Willits," 
he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Pennsylvania's  agriculture. 

Brother  Willits  was  a  member  of  Concord  Grange  No.  1141,  Pomona 
Grange  No.  3  and  a  highly  esteemed  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange.  In  December,  1913,  he  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  State  Grange, 
succeeding  Brother  S.  E.  Niven.  This  position  he  filled  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  retiring  in  1939  because  of  illness. 

Brother  Willits  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  farmers  co-operative 
movement  in  the  State  and  it  was  largely  through  his  inspiration  and  effort 
that  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association  was  organized  in  1917.  He 
had  been  actively  associated  with  that  organization  ever  since  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  an  honorary  life-member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Honorary  President  of  the  Co-operative.  He  worked  with  other  dairy 
leaders  in  organizing  the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers  Federation 
and  served  that  group  as  its  Treasurer  for  many  years.  He  also  assisted  in 
organizing  the  American  Institute  of  Co-operation. 

His  leadership  and  ability  were  recognized  by  former  Governor  Pinchot 
in  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1923. 

His  keen  mind,  his  sense  of  humor,  his  friendliness  and  his  great  love 
of  his  fellowmen  made  Frank  Willits  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

A  great  farm  leader  has  finished  a  well-accomplished  task  and  his  passing 
has  left  a  place  in  Grange  and  other  farm  circles  that  is  best  described  by 
the  words  of  Edward  Markham: — 

"As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky." 


^  • 


Post  War  Subsidies 

WHEN  direct  subsidies  by  the  Federal  Government  were  first  offered 
to  farmers  as  a  means  of  holding  farm  prices  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  an  effort  to  keep  Labor  pacified  under  the  **Little  Steel" 
formula,  many  Grange,  and  some  other  farm,  leaders  saw  in  the  program  a 
move  toward  farm  regimentation.     That  their  fears  were  not  unfounded  is 
evident  in  the  shift  of  thinking  of  some  high  government  officials. 

Recently  Judge  Fred  Vinson,  then  War  Mobilization  Director,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  intimated  that  farmers  may  be  asked  to  accept 
subsidies  in  the  Post  War  period  in  lieu  of  the  90  per  cent  of  parity  support 
prices  guaranteed  by  Congress.  His  reason  for  such  a  suggestion  is  that 
through  adjustment  of  subsidies  "farmers  can  be  steered  away  from  those 
crops  which  are  not  profitable  to  produce." 

Any  system  of  price  fixing  by  government  at,  above  or  below  "parity" 
is  dangerous  to  a  free  democracy ;  but  the  imposition  of  subsidies  as  a  means 
of  controlling  what  a  man  shall  plant  or  sow,  giving  an  administrator  the 
power  to  make  or  break  him,  is  the  ultimate  in  regimentation. 

Many  farm  people  have  accepted  the  federal  subsidy  program  as  a  war 
time  necessity  and  have  not  been  too  critical  of  a  system  which  has  violated 
their  every  sense  of  justice.  When  the  war  is  ended  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  of  being  labelled  "unpatriotic,"  Washington  is  apt  to  hear  some 
objections  to  the  contemplated  farm  program 


LARGE  ATTENDANCE 

AT  ARMSTRONG 

COUNTY  POMONA 

There  was  an  attendance  of  226 
persons  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Armstrong  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  at  Bryan  as  guests  of  Rural  Val- 
ley Grange. 

The  general  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  "Food  Preservation."  At  the 
morning  session,  H.  O.  Peters,  Mas- 
ter of  Rural  Valley  Grange,  extended 
greetings  to  the  delegates.  A  panel 
discussion  on  food  preservation  was 
led  by  Miss  Louise  Dix  and  Miss  Mila 
Bovard  of  the  Armstrong  County 
Home  Economics  Extension  Service, 
who  also  showed  slides  and  partici- 
pated in  the  afternoon  program.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  entertainment  numbers 
were  given  by  members  of  the  Rural 
Valley,  Laurel  Point,  Kaylor,  Mar- 
shall, South  Buffalo  and  Spring 
Church  Granges. 

Mrs.  Betty  Rumbaugh,  lecturer  of 
Dayton  Grange,  was  in  charge  of  the 
recreational  period  from  6 :  30  to 
7:30. 

At  the  evening  session,  59  candi- 
dates were  instructed  in  the  Fifth 
Degree  by  the  Pomona  Degree  Team. 
Silver  Star  certificates  were  presented 
to  nine  members  of  Rural  Valley 
Grange. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the 
evening  was  a  birthday  party  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Lois  Tippett,  Chair- 
man of  the  Pomona  Home  Economics 
Committee. 

The  host  Grange  served  dinner  and 
a  picnic  supper  was  enjoyed  in  the 
evening. 


PAST  MASTER  BAGSHAW  AT 
BEDFORD  POMONA  GRANGE 

Bedford  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  with  Bedford  Subordinate 
Grange  June  7,  1945. 

Memorial  Services  were  in  charge 
of  the  Worthy  Chaplain. 

Six  of  our  members  have  passed  on. 
The  memorial  services  were  very  im- 
pressive. 

Our  State  Deputy  spoke  of  the 
many  changes  that  had  taken  place 
since  our  last  Pomona. 

A  talk  on  home  canning  was  given 
by  Miss  Mabel  Sattherswait. 

Address — L.  R.  Mollenaur.  Sub- 
ject: Only  the  strong  can  be  free, 
and  only  the  productive  can  be 
strong. 

Pannel  Discussion — Are  the  fun- 
nies harmful  to  our  children?  Those 
taking  part  were:  Rev.  Dobbs,  Miss 
Knupp,  Mrs.  Mock  and  Carl  Deibert. 
It  was  summed  up  that  guidance 
along  with  the  "funnies"  would  be 
as  wholesome  as  turnip  and  beet  tops 
with  fried  potatoes  and  baked  beans. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Past 
State  Master  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  a  splendid  treat  for  those  attend- 
ing. 

Play  by  Union  Grange — "Mother 
Walks  Out."  Picturing  what  many 
mothers  have  to  contend  with  these 
trying  days. 


SUSQUEHANNA  POMONA 

AT  GIBSON  GRANGE 

Susquehanna  Pomona  Grange  No. 
7  met  at  Gelatt,  Pa.,  as  the  guest  of 
the  Gibson  Grange.  The  Worthy  Mas- 
ter, W.  W.  Ressiguie,  presided. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Irene  Walker,  Master  of  Gibson 
Grange  and  the  response  was  given 
by  Jessie  Miller  of  Harford  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened 
l)y  singing  led  by  B.  L.  Bailey  of 
Lawsville  Grange.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Memorial  Service  in  charge  of 


"This    Emblem   stands    for   Honorable 
Service  to  our  Country" 


the  Chaplain,  Sister  Mame  Schooley 
of  East  Great  Bend  Grange. 

Resolutions  were  presented  by  the 
committee.  Brothers  Philip  Wheaton, 
Walter  Hoppe  and  Claude  Carter, 
asking  support  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  program  and  demanding 
better  care  of  the  dirt  roads  of  the 
County. 

Addresses  were  given  at  the  after- 
noon meeting  by  O.  P.  Walker  of 
Gibson  Grange,  Reverend  Sinclair 
and  Reverend  Gunn. 

At  the  evening  session  Brother 
Glen  Ely  was  installed  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  A  mock 
wedding  by  the  Harford  Grange  wag 
much  enjoyed  as  were  piano  solos  by 
Mary  Jane  Walker.  The  address  of 
the  evening  was  given  by  Reverend 
George  Kerr  of  Scranton,  Director  of 
Good  Will  Industries  and  a  former 
missionary  to  China. 


MONROE-PIKE  POMONA 

WANTS  MORE  SUGAR 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Monroe- 
Pike  Pomona  Grange  No.  64,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  rescinding  of  the 
canning  sugar  to  farmers  and  rural 
people  will  seriously  hinder  the  pres- 
ervation of  food  and  food  products. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  for  a 
reasonable  quota  of  sugar  necessary 
for  canning  and  preserving  of  food 
and  food  products, 

(2)  To  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Penna.:  Having  seen 
in  the  public  press  a  notice  of  the 
building  of  a  rim  road  in  Monroe  and 
Pike  Counties  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $7,500,000  and  while  we  are 
not  opposed  to  the  building  of  said 
road,  we  feel  that  the  county  at  large 
and  the  people  of  the  rural  districts 
in  particular  would  be  much  more 
benefited,  if  said  money  were  to  be 
spent  upon  the  highway  in  the  rural 
districts.  As  we  see  it,  the  rim  road 
would  benefit  only  a  scattering  part 
of  sightseers  a  small  part  of  the  year 
when  important  rural  roads  would 
benefit  the  settled  taxpayers  the  entire 
year. 

(3)  Whereas,  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  a  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  net 
earnings  of  all  co-operatives,  we  here- 
with wish  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  levying  of  said  tax,  as  it  would 
be  a  duplicate  tax  on  the  members  of 
the  Co-operatives,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  We  oppose  the  National 
Tax  Equality  Act. 

Not  to  be  outdone  the  little  moron 
wants  his  two  cents  worth  in  this 
time.  It  seems  he'd  been  typing  a 
book  for  days  and  days  and  when  we 
asked  him  why  it  took  so  long  he 
said,  "Every  time  I  come  to  the  end 
of  a  line  the  bell  rings  and  I  go  out 
to  lunch." 


Customer :  "Have  you  anything  for 
gray  hair?" 

Conscientious  Druggist:  "Nothing 
but  the  greatest  respect,  sir." 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY.  Wyalusing 


SUMMER 

"Every  place  we  turn  to  look, 

Loveliness  is  there- 
Even  simple  things  will  show 

All  His  loving  care. 
God  has  made  so  many  things 

Which  he  freely  gives 
To  make  the  earth  a  lovely  place 

For  everyone  who  lives." 


Vacation  days  will  soon  be  over 
and  children  will  be  trooping  back 
to  school  with  all  sorts  of  new  skills 
and  ideas;  things  never  learned  in 
books,  riches  never  bought  with 
money.  If  we  could  learn  to  share 
these  things  with  other  boys  and 
jrirls  it  would  be  fine.  If  we  can  bring 
that  sharing  into  our  Juvenile  meet- 
ings it  will  make  the  best  kind  of 
programs. 

"New  Things  We  Learned 
'     FROM   Nature" 
That  will  make  a  good  theme  for 
one  program.  Dull  indeed  is  that  boy 
or  girl  who  failed  to  learn  one  very 
interesting  new  thing  from  the  world 
of  nature   during   a   summer's   vaca- 
tion. It  is  just  a  question  of  storing 
these  things  up  in  our  memory  and 
being  able   to  bring  them   out  when 
they  are  needed.  A  funny  thing  hap- 
pens when  we  begin  looking  for  these 
interesting  things  in  nature,  when,  by 
dint  of  much   searching,  you  have 
found  one  marvel,  it  at  once  becomes 
easier  to  find  the  second  and  soon  they 
begin  popping  out  at  you  every  time 
you  step  out  of  doors,  until  some  day 
we  may,  some  of  us,  get  to  be  Liberty 
Howard  Baileys.  Not  many  of  us  per- 
haps, for  he  is  one  of  the  finest  natu- 
ralists in  our  country.  To  have  eyes 
even  a  little  like  his  is  worth  trying 
for.  Here  is  something  he  wrote  that 
you  might   like   to   use   on   a   nature 
program : 

"Lately,  in  a  meadow  not  far  from 
my  home,  I  saw  a  weedy  "common" 
plant,  a  buttercup.  The  night's  rain 
had  beaten  it  to  the  earth.  It  was  a 
tall  buttercup,  and  now  it  was  lifting 
after  the  storm.  You  have  seen  the 
same  thing  happen  many  times. 

It   requires   only    a    glance    to    see 
that  here  is  a  problem  in  mechanics 
and  in  strength  of  materials  to  baffle 
all  calculation.   The  power  must   re- 
side within  the  plant  itself  for  it  has 
no  external  braces,  derricks  or  hoists. 
This  particular  buttercup  was  three 
and    one-half     feet     t  a  11,     broadly 
branched,   heavily   laden   with   seeds. 
With  a  stalk  that  at  the  ground  was 
only    three    eighths   of    an    inch    in 
diameter,  its  height  was  one  hundred 
and  twelve  times  its  greatest  diameter. 
Compared  with  anything  that  man 
has   made,    this   is   startling.    If   the 
butercup  proportion  were  carried  out 
in  the  Woolworth  tower,  the  building 
would    stand    8,400   feet    high,    mow 
than  a  mile  and  a  half. 

It  would  have  projecting  arms, 
without  brackets  or  braces,  reaching 
beyond  both  rivers  bounding  Man- 
hattan Island,  and  these  arms  would 
be  capable  of  swinging  180  degrees  or 
niore  in  the  wind. 

Moreover,  when  prostrated  by 
storm,  the  building  would  have  power 
to  pick  itself  up. 

Everyone  should  be  put  in  contaet 
with  the  mystery  of  life  that  stands 
before  us.  It  is  in  every  leaf,  every 
growing  thing,  every  pulse  of  life, 
f'vory  foot  of  earth.  The  rapture  of 
life  grows  as  our  knowledge  grows. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  far-away 


places  to  see  marvels.  The  mystery  is 
always  at  our  door." 

The  poem  by  Helen  Welshimer, 
"God's  Miracles"  has  something  of 
the  same  thought  in  it  and  might  be 
used  on  the  same  program. 

To  throw  all  the  sunset  colors — sil- 
ver and  crimson  and  flame — 

Over  the  sky  each  evening,  yet 
make  them  never  the  same. 

To  slip  back  the  gates  of  dawning, 
to  guide  the  sun  as  it  goes; 

To  sweeten  the  crystal  snowflakes, 
and  brighten  the  cheeks  of  a  rose. 

To  bring  out  the  stars  with  dark- 
ness, and  make  a  path  for  the  moon; 

Give  scent  to  the  flower  blossoms, 
wind-songs  a  wandering  tune. 

The  grass  turns  green  when  the 
spring  comes  by,  the  flowers  know 
when  to  grow; 

The  rainbow  follows  the  shining 
rain,  and  the  winds  know  when  to 
blow. 

All  of  the  things  that  man  controls, 
the  visions  that  he  makes  true. 

Are  never  half  so  wonderful  as  the 
miracles  God  can  do. 


Donald  Culross  Peattie  wrote  an 
article  for  Nature  Magazine  that  was 
condensed  in  the  Readers  Digest  for 
July  all  about  Spider  Webs.  Out  of 
it  you  can  get  four  or  five  very  inter- 
esting little  stories  about  spiders  and 
their  webs  that,  added  to  some  per- 
sonal observations  and  an  exhibit  of 
different  kinds  of  spiders  would  make 
a  complete  program. 


Perhaps  your  summer  vacation  has 
been  enriched  in  quite  another  way; 
that  is,  in  new  friends  that  you  have 
made.    I    hope    that    every    Juvenile 
Granger   over   ten  years   of   age   has 
had  a  camping  experience  this  sum- 
mer. I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  of 
ou  will  have  had  a  chance  to  go  either 
10  Scout  or  4H  Club  camp  or  to  a 
Church    School    Institute.    At    these 
camps  you  will  have  made  many  new 
friends.  We  like  to  bring  back  snap- 
shots or  movies  from  such  trips  and 
show  them  to  our  friends  back  home. 
But  in  your  mind  you  will  be  carry- 
ing some  people,  and  thoughts  about 
them,  that  are  more  interesting  than 
the  things  that  can  be  caught  by  a 
camera.   Why  not   have   "Interesting 
People  I  Met  This  Summer"  as  the 
theme  for  one  of  our  fall  programs? 
Have  several  of  the  boys  and  girls 
report   briefly    on   some   person   they 
got  acquainted  with  during  the  sum- 
mer; telling  why  they  liked  the  per- 
son and  found  them  interesting. 

Let  the  other  children  answer  to 
roll  call  with  short  quotations  about 
friends  or  friendship. 

"He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  has 
not  a  friend  to  spare." 
"I  would  not  tra4e  this  golden  hour. 
And  friendships  here  within  it 
For    the    grandest    palace    built    by 

man. 
And  everything  that's  in  it." 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends." 

Such  quotations  are  very  easy  to 
find,  you  see.  You  might  have  a  gen- 
eral discussion  on  how  to  make 
friends.  Begin  your  program  by  sing- 
ing, "The  More  We  Get  Together," 
end  by  singing,  "I  Would  Be  True." 


THE  TELEPHONE 
HAS  SERVED 

4 

THE  FARMER  WELL 


For  more  than  half  a  century  the  tele- 
phone has  helped  the  farmer — in  busi- 
ness— in  more  pleasant  living — in  emer- 
gencies, where  seconds  count. 

After  the  war,  when  materials  and  man- 
power are  available  in  the  amounts  we 
need,  even  more  farmers  w^ill  have 
telephone  service  than  ever  before. 
For  it  will  be  then  that  we  shall  go  full 
speed  ahead  on  the  expansion  of  tele- 
phone service  in  the  rural  areas  we 
serve  ...  the  expansion  that  had  to 
mark  time  for  war. 


,BEU 
SYSTEM 


THE   BELL   TELEPHONE   COMPANY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


There  is  no  great  achievement  that 
is  not  the  result  of  patient  working 
and  waiting. — J.  0.  Holland. 


LET  ME  STAND  AND  CHEER 

Berton  Braley 

Dear  Lord,  in  the  battle  that  goes  on 
through  life, 
I  ask  but  a  field  that  is  fair, 
A  chance  that  is  equal  with  all,  in  the 
strife, 
A  courage  to  strive  and  to  dare: 
And  if  I  should  win,  let  it  be  by  the 
code. 
With  my  faith  and  my  honor  held 
high; 
And  if  I  should  lose,  let  me  stand  by 
the  road. 
And  cheer  as  the  winners  go  by. 

And,   Lord,    may    the   shouts   be    un- 
grudging and  clear, 
A    tribute    that    comes    from    the 
heart. 
And  let  me  not  cherish  a  snarl  and 
a  sneer 
Or  play  any  sniveling  part; 
Let    me    say,    "There    they    ride,    on 
whom  laurels  bestowed, 
Since  they  played  the  game  better 
than  I." 
Let  me  stand  with  a  smile  by  the  side 
of  the  road. 
And  cheer  as  the  winners  go  by. 

So  grant  me  to  conquer,  if  conquer 
I         I  can, 


By  proving  my  worth  in  the  fray, 
But  teach  me  to  lose  like  a  regular 
man. 
And  not  like  a  craven,  I  pray. 
Let  me  take  off  my  hat  to  the  war- 
riors who  strode 
To  victory  splendid  and  high; 
Yes,  teach  me  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  road, 
And  cheer  as  the  winners  go  by. 


GO  FLY  A  KITE 


China  is  one  of  the  countries  that 
we   are   especially   interested   in  just 
now.  I  have  thought  that  all  through 
the    winter    we    might    dedicate    one 
program  a   month   to  our  allied   na- 
tions, taking  just  some  little  interest- 
ing custom  or  event  connected  with  a 
country  and  using  it  in  a  program.  I 
thought  of  China  in  connection  with 
September,   for    September   with    its 
winds,  is  a  good  month  in  which  to 
fly  kites  and  China  has  made  much 
of  kites  and  kite-flying.     The  ninth 
day  of  the  ninth  month  is  Kite  Day 
in  China.  Find  out  all  you  can  about 
the  ideas  and  customs  of  China  that 
bave  to  do  with  kites  (Your  librarian 
can  help  you.  The  Oood  Housekeep- 
ing for  August  has  an  article  about 
I  (Concluded  on  page  7-} 


I 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hakes, 
Mansfield. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

Bi/  Home  Economics  Committee 


"When  I  have  time,  the  friend  I  love 
so  well 
Shall   know   no   more   these   dreary 
toiling  days, 
ni  lead  her  feet  in  pleasant  paths 
always. 
And  cheer  her  heart  with  words  of 
sweetest  praise. 

When  I  have  time. 

When  you  have  time  1  The  friend  you 

hold  so  dear 
May  be  beyond  the  reach  of  sweet 

intent. 
May  never  know  that  you  so  kindly 

meant 
To  fill  her  life  with  sweet  content, 
When  you  had  time." 


CHECK  YOUR 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Home  Economics  Chairmen,  you 
have  co-operated  splendidly  in  the  na- 
tional house  dress  contest.  We  have 
evidence  of  equal  interest  in  the  ac- 
cessory contest.  We  are  asking  that 
you  check  the  following  suggestions 
and  see  if  you  measure  up  equally  well 
in  these  important  projects. 

Are  you  acting  as  a  hospitality  com- 
mittee ? 

How  many  phone  calls  have  you 
made?  How  many  cards  have  you 
sent?  How  many  members  have  you 
spoken  to  about  attending  Grange? 

Have  you  as  a  committee,  working 
with  the  Grange,  arranged  for  a  rec- 
reational or  youth  program  that  will 
really  appeal  to  youth?  The  success  of 
your  project  will  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  young  people  that  at- 
tend Grange. 

Are  you  keeping  timely  homemak- 
ing  facts  before  your  members?  The 
present  food  situation  gives  you  a  real 
opportunity  to  be  of  service.  Labor 
short  cuts,  suggestions  for  thrifty  use 
of  cotton  materials,  or  home  aids  of 
any  kind  should  be  welcome. 

Paper  shortages  would  make  maga- 
zine exchanges  more  worthwhile  than 
ever  before. 

What  is  your  community  project 
aside  from  Red  Cross  and  Civilian 
Defense  activities?  What  are  you  do- 
ing to  provide  for  the  immediate  good 
and  the  future  welfare  of  your  com- 
munity? To  what  special  accomplish- 
ment can  you  point  with  pride? 

There  are  six  months  left.  In  that 
time  let  us  "make  our  good  still  better 
and  our  ^better*  best." 


RECIPES 


Potato  Puffs  on  Tomatoes 
Place    mound    of    mashed    potato 
on  thick  slice  of  salted  tomato.  Bake 
in  hot  oven  for  15  minutes. 
«     «     « 

Onions  in  Pepper  Case 

Cut  thick  ring  of  green  or  red 
pepper.  Steam  in  salt  water  until  ten- 
der. 

Place  rings  on  plate  and  fill  with 
small  whole  creamed  onions.  Sprinkle 
lightly  with  paprika. 
«     *     « 

Onion  Omelet 

Cut  one  dozen  small  green  onions 
in  one  inch  slices  using  most  of  the 
tops.  Place  in  skillet  with  hot  butter 
or  drippings,  stir  until  well  seasoned. 


then   add   a   little  water,   and   cover. 
Cook  slowly  until  eggs  are  done. 

Choooeate  Cake 

V2  cup  shortening 
iVs  cups  white  corn  syrup 
2      cups  sifted  white  flour 

^  teaspoon  salt 
21/2  or  2%  or  3^/4  teaspoons  baking 

powder 
2      eggs  (large) 

V2  cup  milk 
2       squares  chocolate  (2  oz.)  melted 

Condensed  Milk  Chocolate 

Frosting  for  a  Two-Layer  8-Inch 

OR  9-Inch  Cake 

Melt  2  sq.  unsweetened  chocolate 
(2  oz.)  over  hot  water.  Stir  in  1  can 
sweetened  condensed  milk  (15  oz.) 
and  few  grains  of  salt.  Continue  cook- 
ing over  boiling  water  until  thick 
(about  5  min.).  Remove  from  heat. 
Stir  in  ^  teaspoon  vanilla  and  1 
tablespoon  hot  water.  Cool  slightly 
before  spreading  on  cooled  cake.  Thin 
with  a  little  hot  water,  if  necessary. 


YOU  MUST  NOT  .  .  . 

You  may  call  a  woman  a  kitten,  but 

you  must  not  call  her  a  cat. 
You  may  call  her  a  mouse,  but  you 

must  not  call  her  a  rat. 
You  may  call  her  a  chicken,  but  you 

must  not  call  her  a  hen. 
You  may  call  her  a  duck,  but  you 

must  not  call  her  a  goose. 
You  may  call  her  a  vision,  but  you 

must  not  call  her  a  sight. 


A  Household  Hint — When  rubbing 
liniment  or  a  penetrating  oil  into 
hubby's  lame  shoulder  or  back,  it  is 
well  to  use  a  medicine  dropper  to 
apply  it.  You  use  only  a  few  drops 
at  a  time  and  there  is  no  spilling  or 
soiling  of  clothing. 


SAVE  SUGAR 

One  county  chairman  of  a  ration 
board  reports  all  the  sugar  allotment 
used  for  July  and  7,000  people  still 
are  on  the  waiting  list.  Since  this  is 
probably  no  isolated  example,  the 
sugar  situation  is  bad.  We  must  ad- 
mit it  and  then  see  what  we  can  do 
about  it. 

By  way  of  stretching  sugar  State 
College  is  recommending  for  canning 
a  thin  syrup  of  one  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  white  Karo,  and  three  cups 
water;  or  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
honey,  and  four  cups  water. 

For  medium  syrup  one  measure 
sugar,  one  measure  corn  syrup,  three 
measures  water  or  fruit  juice;  or  one 
measure  sugar,  one  measure  honey, 
and  three  measures  water  or  fruit 
juice. 

Fruits  may  be  canned  without  su- 
gar and  will  keep.  They  lose  some- 
what in  texture  and  will  darken  a 
little  but  no  food  value  is  lost  and 
sweetening  may  be  added  when  the 
fruit  is  opened.  Can  as  with  sugar 
syrup.  Add  Vs  teaspoon  salt  to  bring 
out  natural  sweetness  of  fruit. 

For  jellies  replace  ^A  the  sugar 
with  equal  amount  of  corn  syrup.  If 
using  honey  replace  ^/^  sugar  with 
equal  amount  of  honey. 

For  jams  use  only  %  pound  of 
sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Jama 
must  of  course  be  cooked  longer  when 


sugar  is  cut  in  order  to  get  desired  I     We  repeat  a  sugar  substitute  rule 
thickness.  |  previously  published  on  these  pages; 

To  reduce  liquid — Measure  amount 
of  liquid  recipe  calls  for. 
Then  take  out. 


If  recipe  calls  for 

1  cup  sugar 
lYi  cups  sugar 
IM^  cups   sugar 
IV^  cups  sugar 
1%  cups  sugar 

2  cups  sugar 


Amounts  of  sugar 
and  syrup  to  use 

V2  cup  of  each 
%  cup  of  each 
2/3  cup  of  each 
%  cup  of  each 
%  cup  of  each 
1  cup  of  each 


2  tablespoons  liquid 

2  tablespoons  liquid 

3  tablespoons  liquid 

3  tablespoons  liquid 
3V2  tablespoons  liquid 

4  tablespoons  liquid 
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2929 — Designed  in  peasant  fashion  for  those 
fun  loving  youngsters  enjoying 
summertime  activities.  Sizes  9  to 
17.  Size  15,  1%  yds.  35  or  39-in. 
for  skirt;  2%  yds.  35-ln.  for 
blouse. 

2909 — Easy-to-make  blouses  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  schoolgirl's  ward- 
robe. Here  are  three  blouses  cut 
from  one  pattern.  Sizes  6  to  16. 
Size  12,  35-ln..  tailored  blouses, 
1%   yds.;   peasant  blouse,  1%   yds. 

2850 — With  soft  gathers  and  a  multi-gored 
skirt,  this  lovely  frock  Is  flattering 
to  any  figure  within  its  size  range, 
the  perfect  dress  for  'round  the 
clock  wear.  Sizes  36  to  60.  Size 
36,   3   yds.    39-ln.   fabric. 

2863 — Pleasant  dreams  assured  in  this  lovely 
simple-to-seam  up  nightgown  . 
Dainty  lace  edging  give  that  much 
desired  feminine  touch.  Sizes  12 
to  44.  Size  36.  3%  yds.  39-ln., 
214  yds.  lace  edging. 

2814 — This  adorable  butterfly  dress  with  its 


wing-like  sleeves  is  cut  in  one  piece 
and  outlined  In  dainty  scalloping. 
Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4.  1%  yds.  35- 
in.,  3%  yds.  binding. 

2551 — A  tiny  skirt  in  full  swing  aptly  de- 
scribes this  cute  little  girl's  dress. 
Sizes  1.  2,  3  and  4.  Size  2,  1% 
yds.  35-in.,  1%  yds.  contrasting 
for  collar. 

2501 — Stuffed  dog  cut  in  one  size. 

2915 — Family  marketing  becomes  cool  pleas- 
ure in  this  front-button  frock  with 
its  tiny  cap  sleeves  and  gay  rlc  rac. 
Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16.  3%  7^^- 
35-ln.,  3%   yds.  braid. 

2939 — More  than  Just  for  casual  wear,  this 
smart  front-buttoned  Jumper  be- 
comes a  most  flattering  ensemble 
for  all-occasion  wear.  Sizes  12  to 
44.  Size  36.  Jumper.  2%  yds.  39- 
in. ;  blouse,  2%  yds,  39-in. 

2880 — You  can  never  have  too  many  blouses 
with  which  to  pad  your  wardrobe. 
This  one  is  cut  in  one  size  and  In 
one  piece.  It  requires  only  1% 
yds.  of  36-ln.  fabric. 


The  SUMMER  FASHION  ROOK  has  over  150  new  patterns  for  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  24  pages  beautifully  illustratod  with  dresses  for  all  sizes,  ages  and  occasions. 
Price  Just   15c. 

Send  16c  for  PATTERN,  which  includes  complete  sewing  guide.  Print  your  Name, 
Address  and  Style  Number  plainly.  Be  axirv  (o  state  size  you  wish.  Include  postal  unit 
or  zone  number   In   your  address. 


A  ddress,  giving  number  and  size : 
PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


3eie2(oIution£S  of  Eesipect 


Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


RECIPE  SHOWER 

FOR  BRIDE-TO-BE 

A  recipe  shower  should  please  any 
bride-to-be.  The  hostess  buys  a  recipe 
file  and  distributes  blank  cards  to  the 
guests  in  advance  of  the  shower.  Each 
guest  writes  a  favorite  recipe  on  a 
card  and  signs  her  name. 


Wheeeas,   It 

Father    to    call 


DAVIS 

INASMUCH  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
p«thar  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  Ira 
nfvls  charter  member  and  Past  Master  of 
Sorn  Grange  No.  2016.  the  sudden  re- 
nival  of  such  a  life  from  our  midst  leaves 
rvacancy  that  will  be  deeply  felt  by  his 
friends  and  all  members  of  this  Grange. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
nathv  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  the  char- 
Mr  for  thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions 
in  our  minutes,  and  publish  a  copy  in  our 

PrRANQB  News. 

^^  Mae  Yakqbb, 

Josephine  Yasgeb, 
Lbnna  Rowlks. 

Committet. 

BOGGS 

has    pleased    our    Heavenly 
from    his     earthly     labors 
Brother  Addison   Boggs,   Sr.,   a  faithful   and 
trusting    member    of    Jackson    Grange    No. 

-  i/»Q       Tift     \t 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  record  these  resolu- 
tions in  our  minutes,  and  publish  them  in 
the  Gbanqe  News. 

Lawrence    Scheidbmantle, 
Habby  Golhking, 
Edna  M.  Compton, 

Committee. 

TOWNSEND 

WHEREAS,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  his 
Infinite  wisdom  has  called  from  our  midst 
our  dearly  beloved  Sister  Laura  E.  P.  Town- 
send,  a  sliver  star  member  of  Brandy  wine 
Grange  No.  60.  and 

WHEREAS,  Sister  Townsend  was  untiring 
m  her  efforts  for  the  good  of  our  Grange, 
having  been  a  very  efficient  Secretary  for 
many  years,  holding  the  offices  of  Chaplain 
and  Ceres,  also.  We  owe  to  her  our  tab- 
leaux In  our  Degree  work.  She  taught  many 
of  our  members  the  Ritualistic  work  of  our 
order  Sister  Townsend  started  the  writing 
of  our  History  and  also  organized  the  Past 
Master's  Association.     And 

Whereas,  Sister  Townsend  took  a  great 
Interest  in  our  State  Grange,  for  many  years 
having  charge  of  the  drills  of  the  Sixth 
Degree,  and  also  had  charge  of  the  Court  in 
the  Fifth  Degree  of  Pomona  No.  3.     And 

Whereas,  In  World  War  I,  Sister  Town- 
send  worked  tirelessly  in  the  Red  Cross  work 


undertaken  by  our  Grange  in  sewing  and 
canning.  Whatever  Sister  Townsend  under- 
took to  do  was  well  and  efficiently  done,  and 
she  will  be  greatly  missed  by  our  Grange. 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days  and  record  these  reso- 
lutions on  our  minutes. 

Olivb  A.  Kbmeby, 
Mart  C.  Passmobe, 
Mabian  S.  Paintbb, 

Committee. 
LEOPOLD 

Whbbbas,  God  came  into  our  midst  and 
called  our  Brother  Harry  L.  Leopold,  we 
submit  to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all 
things  well.  Brother  Leopold  was  a  faithful 
member  of  Dayton  Grange  No.  1819  for  fif- 
teen years.  He  has  answered  the  call  of 
the  Captain  ;   Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter,  re- 
cord these  resolutions  in  the  minutes  and 
send  a  copy  to  the  bereaved  family  and  pub- 
lish them  m  the  Grange  News. 

F'bed  Lydick. 

S.    B.    Fbedbbick. 

John  Snyder, 

Com,mittee. 

BORLAND 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  will  of  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well  to  call  from  his 
labors  Brother  J.  Roscoe  Borland,  a  faith- 
ful charter  member  of  Dayton  Grange  No. 
1819,  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter,  re- 
cord these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family  and  have  them  pub- 
lished in  the  Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Fred  Lydick, 
S.    B.    Frederick, 
John  Snydeb, 

Committee. 

PHILLIPS 

Whbbbas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  our  Brother 
Harry  Phillips  of  Mt.  Joy  Grange  No.  584. 
Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  wife,  drape  our  char- 
ter for  thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions 
in  the  minutes,  and  publish  them  in  the 
Grangb  News. 

Mbs.  Melvin  Owens,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Mattie  Giles, 
Mrs.  Alvin  E.  Shaffer, 

Com.m.ittce. 


NAMES  ARE  FUNNY 

A  family  by  the  name  of  Burst  had 
three  children:  John  Wood  Burst, 
Nellie  May  Burst,  and  Charles  WiU 
Burst.  According  to  last  reports,  none 
of  them  had. 


The  common  problem,  yours,  mine, 
every  one's. 

Is  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in 
life. 

Provided  it  could  be — ^but  finding 
first 

What  can  be,  then  find  how  to  make 
it  fair 

Up  to  our  means. 

— Brownir^, 


HOME  AIDS 

These  come  from  Allegheny  County 
Pomona : 

When  making  rag  rugs,  stitch 
edges  of  long  strips  together  to  keep 
bright  colors  exposed  rather  than  the 
duller  under  side  of  the  material. 

To  avoid  heating  the  oven  on  hot 
summer  days,  try  pouring  shortcake 
batter  into  buttered  skillet,  cover  with 
tight  fitting  lid,  and  bake  20  to  25 
minutes  over  a  slow  fire.  An  asbestos 
lid  may  be  useful  in  keeping  bottom 
of  skillet  from  geting  too  hot. 

In  washing  rayons  add  one  table- 
spoon of  dissolved  gelatine  to  the 
rinse.  This  will  maintain  their  crisp- 
ness. 

When  washing  dresses  that  must  be 
liandled  quickly  and  carefully  to  pro- 
tect the  colors,  after  a  quick  sudsing 
and  rinsing,  press  out  water  with 
hands,  then  wrap  in  a  bath  towel  and 
put  through  wringer. 

Always  keep,  in  your  sewing  ma- 
chine drawer,  twilled  tape  for 
strengthening  under  arm  seams  or 
stitching  on  underside  to  reinforce 
material  where  buttons  have  pulled 
off. 

When  making  pies,  mix  a  quantity 
f>f  flour  shortening,  and  salt  together 
and  place  the  surplus  in  the  refrig- 
erator. When  next  you  wish  to  make 
pie,  you  need  only  add  water  to  the 
other  ingredients  which  are  mixed 
and  chilled. 

In  blanching  fruit  or  vegetables, 
"se  a  square  of  choeae  cloth  rather 
than  a  wire  basket. 


it 


OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 
You  will  want  to  try  a  kite  battle 
described  there.)  Begin  ahead  of  time 
to  learn  something  about  making 
kites  (The  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  10c 
pamphlet  about  kite  making.)  Have 
a  display  of  home-made  kites  at  one 
of  your  meetings.  Ask  the  school 
teacher  to  co-operate  with  you  and 
have  a  kite-flying  contest  at  school 
during  that  week. 

If  some  of  you  know  of  an  equally 
interesting  custom  in  another  allied 
nation  will  you  tell  us  about  it? 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cowi, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM— Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Poultry  Netting,  Welded  Turkey  Wire, 
Cello-OlasB  Steel  Fence  Post,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
Cedar  Hurdle  Fence.  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fence.  Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Box  X, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — Bnglish,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Sh«i»herd.  Four  weeks  to  9  montha.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
beet  heel  drlrlng  strain  of  81  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
R0fm'eno0  Farmert  d  Traders  Bank  0} 
W^tfleld,  Penntylvania.  L.  P.  Erwat, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDQE,  Syracuse.  New  York, 
Orange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 


Spring  Fashion  Book 

A  collection  of  pattern  designs  care- 
fully planned  to  meet  your  special  needs 
for  1945-46: 

New    fashion    trends    In    smooth-lined 
frocks,    many    featuring    the    higher 
necklines,  the  deeper  cut  of  armhole. 
College  and  career  clothes — Jumpers  of 
all    types,    shortwalst    dresses,    suit 
dresses.  Jerkin  suits. 
A  special  page  of  designs  so  easy  they 
will  tempt  young  beginners   to  sew. 
Designs  especially  easy  on  the  yardage. 
For  the  larger  figure — slenderising  de- 
signs,  soft  and  pleasing  In  effect. 
Make- overs — important  In  all  our  lives 
this  year.  .  ,  . 

School   clothes   for  all   ages,    girls  and 

boys. 
Cute   clothes   for   babies   and    toddlers. 
Homef  rocks — aprons. 
Christmas   gifts   you    can    make,    from 

toys  to  wearables. 
A  dozen  designs  for  flower  quilts. 
Send  early  for  your  copy  of  this  twen- 
ty-four page  book,  all  in  full  color,  pre- 
senting easy-to-make  designs  for  all  ages 
and   occasions,   only   16   cents. 


Pennsylvania  Grangb  Newb, 
427   Telegraph   Bldg..    Harrisburg, 


Pa. 


He  had  been  holding  the  receiver 
of  the  telephone  to  his  ear  for  a  long 
time  without  saying  a  word,  and  so 
his  friend  asked,  "Can't  you  get  your 
number?  YouVe  been  waiting  there 
for  ten  minutes." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  got  my  number,"  he 
responded;   "I'm  talking  to  my  wife." 


We  are  getting  quite  a  few  new 
Juveniles  in  Pennsylvania  this  year. 
Our  newest  one  was  organized  by 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Biddle  at  Half  Moon 
Grang-c  in  Centre  County  on  July  13 
with  IS  charter  members. 


Victory  Garden  reports  should  be 
taking  shape  now.  Also  nearly  time 
for  Achievement  reports  to  be  in. 


When  writing  advertisers,  always  men- 
tion GRANGE  NEWS. 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  DAY 

I  hate  the  guys 
Who  criticize 
And  minimize 
The  other  guys 
Whose  enterprise 
Has  made  them  rise 
Above  the  guys 
Who  criticize 
And  minimize 
The  other  guys. 


Pennsylvania's  1944  grape  crop, 
now  estimated  at  19,800  tons  is  29 
percent  larger  than  last  year's. 


Pennsylvania  Sfafe  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PBICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seala $5.0# 

Digest ^ 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9  3.## 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single    copy    *• 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 4*00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 3.25 

Ck)nstitution  and  By-Laws   •^O 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin -SO 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin M 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   15 

Song  Books,  **The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen   ^ 

per  dozen  ^'^^ 

per  half  dozen   3.00 

Dues  Account  Book 75 

Secretary's  Record  Book W 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book  2.75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book 69 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 76 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 2.75 

Roll   Book    75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred  •46 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .60 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty .26 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred 40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred 40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred 80 

Treasurer 's  Receipts 30 

Trade  Cards,  each  01 

Demit  Cards,  each 01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead) 15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems 50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each 78 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
orier.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Monev  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.    Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JOAB  K.  Mahood,  Searetary. 
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J.  WILDON  MONINGER 

Only  Golden  Sheaf  member  of  Chest- 
nut Ridge  Grange  No.  1133,  Washington 
County.  Brother  Moninger  was  a  charter 
member  and  the  first  Secretary  of  Chest- 
nut Ridge. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  GRANGE 
HAS  PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Over  two  hundred  people  gathered 
in  the  Spring  Hill  Community  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  July  16  for  the  first 
of  a  series  of  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject "Return  to  Americanism."  The 
question  discussed  at  this  meeting 
was  "Are  We  Headed  for  National 
Socialism?"  The  program  was  ar- 
ranged as  a  "Town  Meeting"  with  the 
following  panel  of  speakers:  Wm. 
Rosenfield,  well  known  Bradford 
County  attorney;  Roswell  P.  Barnes, 
Executive  Secretary  of  The  Feder- 
ated Council  of  Churches ;  Ralph 
Culver,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Farm  Organizations;  and 
Albert  Madigan,  past  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  and  member  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

Each  speaker  was  given  fifteen  min- 
utes to  present  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Rosenfield  strongly  opposed 
government  control — reminding  the 
audience  that  if  there  are  not  enough 
honest  and  capable  men  to  run  the 
country  through  private  enterprise, 
there  are  not  enough  to  run  it  by  gov- 
ernment control.  He  then  gave  several 
si)ecific  cases  where  private  enter- 
prise had  meant  progress  and  con- 
trasted them  with  similar  examples 
of  government  control  that  had  meant 
inefficiency  and  waste. 

Dr.  Barnes  said  that  Dr.  Hyek,  in 
his  book  "The  Road  to  Serfdom,"  not 
only  presented  a  very  biased  opinion 
but  presented  it  from  a  European 
point  of  view  so  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essarily applicable  to  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  He  also  stated  that  it 
was  when  voluntary  control  of  such 
problems  as  unemployment  broke 
down  that  the  government  took  over 
and  that  even  the  wartime  govern- 
ment restrictions  are  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
make  these  sacrifices  unless  the  law 
forces  us  to  do  so. 

Ralph  Culver  also  put  the  responsi- 
bility for  1;he  degree  of  socialism 
which  our  country  is  to  reach  directly 
on  us  as  individuals  by  saying  that 
every  time  a  farmer  accepted  a  sub- 
sidy or  a  triple  A  check  without  giv- 
ing any  thought  to  the  purpose  of  it 
he  is  going  straight  down  the  road  to 
national  socialism.  Another  point 
that  Mr.  Culver  made  was  that  the 
idea  of  freedom  from  want  was  a 
hoax.  He  showed  how  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  up  all  of  our  other 
freedoms  to  get  it  and  then  of  course 
we  would  not  have  freedom  from 
wtnt. 


Mr.  Madigan  was  a  little  more 
optimistic.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
war  has  brought  the  United  States 
past  the  crisis  by  bringing  out  the 
inherent  love  of  freedom  for  which 
this  country  has  always  been  noted. 
He  felt  that  this  hatred  of  the  totali- 
tarian form  of  government  would  last 
for  at  least  another  generation.  How- 
ever, he  pointed  out  that  there  are 
dangers  and  that  they  are  being  met 
most  effectively  by  the  people  of  the 
rural  sections.  He  closed  his  remarks 
with  a  plea  for  better  rural  schools 
so  that  the  farm  boys  and  girls  may 
continue  to  be  the  nation's  hope 
against  anti-American  forces. 

Aiter  the  speakers  had  presented 
their  views  the  audience  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion by  asking  the  speakers  ques- 
tions. They  responded  so  enthusias- 
tically that  there  were  still  a  good 
many  unanswered  questions  when  the 
meeting  closed  and  the  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  informal  groups  for 
some  time  afterward. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  summarize 
the  points  that  were  made  but  there 
were  several  on  which  all  of  the  speak- 
ers seemed  to  agree  that  might  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  future  discussions. 
First — That  voluntary  solution  of  our 
problems  is  more  satisfactory  than 
having  them  solved  by  the  government 
if  enough  people  can  be  convinced  of 
this  to  make  voluntary  solution  pos- 
sible. Second — That  the  cities  are  the 
center  of  most  of  the  un-American  ac- 
tivities that  are  endangering  our 
country  today.  Third— That  this 
leaves  rural  America  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  American 
ideals  of  liberty  and  that  therefore  it 
is  imperative  that  we  as  individuals 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  Democracy. 

This  meeting  was  sponsored  by 
Spring  Hill  Grange  but  members  of 
six  neighboring  granges  were  in- 
cluded in  the  audience.  The  large 
crowd  left  the  Juvenile's  little  room 
for  their  meeting  so  they  were  treated 
to  a  hay  ride,  arriving  back  at  the 
hall  just  in  time  for  the  refreshments 
and  recreation  period  that  followed 
the  discussion. 

Although  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  be  another  opportunity  to  as- 
semble as  impressive  an  array  of 
speakers  as  was  present  at  this  meet- 
ing enough  interest  was  aroused  to 
assure  continuation  of  this  series  of 
discussions  throughout  the  county.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  Bradford  County 
Pomona  Grange  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  questions  resulting  from  these 
discussions  and  an  address  on  the 
same  subject  by  State  Overseer 
Beatty  Dimit  will  determine  the  next 
phase  of  the  "Return  to  American- 
ism" theme  that  will  be  discussed. 


MAKE  ESTIMATE  BEFORE 

SELLING  TIMBER  STAITOS 

Frank  T.  Murphey 

Because  many  timber  owners  are 
unacquainted  with  accepted  and  sat- 
isfactory methods  for  arriving  at  the 
value  of  standing  timber,  sales  often 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  mere  guess- 
work. 

The  following  procedure  is  sug- 
gested for  making  a  careful  timber 
estimate : 

1.  Count  all  trees  above  12  inches 
in  diameter  either  on  the  entire  area 
or  on  a  number  of  representative 
areas  at  different  places  through  the 
whole  stand. 

2.  As  trees  are  being  counted,  note 
the  range  in  diameter  and  the  average 
loD^-th  of  usable  trunk. 

3.  Use  volume  table  for  standing 


Attention  Grange  Members 

The  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company  is  en- 
listing your  thoughtfulness  to  further  expand  its  service  in  your 
State. 

Many  Grange  members  and  officers  could  develop  a  splendid 
business  as  a  life  insurance  advisor.  Your  life  insurance  com- 
pany is  expanding  rapidly,  and  now  is  an  excellent  time  for 
you  to  learn  more  about  the  possibilities  of  becoming  a  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Company  needs  several  agents  and  general  agents  in 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  complete  its  service  program.  Write 
to  the  Home  Office  today  for  full  information 

Fanners  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 


If  you  live  in  any  of  the  following  counties,  be  sure  to  get  the 
details  about  the  great  possibilities  in  insurance  service. 


Adams 

Berks 

Blair 

Bucks 

Cambria 

Carbon 

Clearfield 


Clinton 

Columbia 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Franklin 

Indiana 

Lehigh 


Luzerne 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Schuylkill 


trees  found  in  Circular  149,  "Farm 
Woodlot  Timber,"  obtainable  in  the 
county  agent's  office,  for  the  board 
feet  volume  of  an  average  tree. 

4.  Multiply  the  average  volume  in 
board  feet  by  the  number,  or  esti- 
mated number  of  trees,  on  the  tract. 

5.  Multiply  the  prevailing  price  of 
standing  timber  ($8  to  $15  per  thou- 
sand feet)  by  the  number  of  board 
feet. 

In  case  timber  owners  desire  more 
detailed  information  on  making  es- 
timates of  the  worth  of  their  trees, 
they  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
county  agent  through  whom  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  an  estimate, 
without  charge,  by  an  extension  for- 
ester. There  is  still  a  good  market 
for  all  kinds  of  timber. 


LESSONS  IN  SPENDING 

LEARNED  EARLY  IN  LIFE 

Marguerite  F.  Little 

With  wise  and  understanding  guid- 
ance from  parents,  children  can  learn 
many  useful  lessons  in  spending  mon- 
ey that  will  serve  them  throughout 
life. 

Mistakes  in  spending  will  be  made 
but  if  there  is  no  blame  attached  the 
children  can  learn  through  them.  It 
is  better  for  children  to  make  mis- 
takes in  buying  when  the  sum  of 
money  spent  is  small  than  it  is  when 
the  sum  is  large. 

Children  can  begin  by  buying  the 
less  expensive  articles  of  clothing, 
such  as  socks,  ties,  and  hair  ribbons. 
Other  clothing  can  be  added  as  they 
grow  up  80  that  by  the  time  they  are 
15  they  are  buying  most  of  their 
wardrobe.  Parents  who  have  allowed 
their  children  freedom  in  buying,  yet 
who  have  been  interested,  will  find  the 


children  will  come  to  them  for  advice 
and  guidance. 

Too  often  the  money  earned  by 
children  or  that  given  to  them  covers 
only  incidentals  instead  of  actual 
needs.  When  this  happens,  an  op- 
portunity for  learning  has  been  lost, 
says  Miss  Little.  Their  incomes 
should  be  increased  as  the  opportun- 
ities for  buying  new  items  are  added 
to  their  budgets. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  money 
children  will  need,  parents  should 
keep  a  careful  record  of  what  they 
spend  on  the  children  over  a  period 
of  time.  This  will  prevent  the  in- 
come from  becoming  either  too  small 
or  too  large. 

Buying  their  own  clothing  helps  to 
make  children  more  readily  accept  the 
responsibility  for  its  care  and  upkeep. 


COWS 

The  average  number  of  cows  milked 
in  Pennsylvania  during  1944  was 
930,000  or  slightly  more  than  2  per 
cent  above  the  average  of  909,000 
milked  during  the  previous  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  livestock  survey 
by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service  in  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Average  production  per 
cow  was  5,350  pounds  for  both  years, 
the  report  states.  Total  milk  produced 
during  1944  was  4,976,000,000  pound* 
or  2  per  cent  higher  than  the  1948 
production. 


Dear  Ma:  "I  joined  the  Navy  be- 
cause I  admired  the  way  the  ships 
was  kept  so  clean  and  tidy.  But  I 
never  knew  until  this  week  who  keeps 
them  so  clean  and  tidy." — Love.  Jun- 


ior. 


Entered   as   aecond-class   matter   at   the   Post   Office   at   Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879 
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Final  Drive  of  National  War  Fund 
Seeks  $115,000,000  for  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Purposes 


Faith  is  vision  plus  ralor. — Fosdieh. 


ONLY  the  proudly  patriotic  ur- 
banite  who  takes  his  so-called 
"victory  garden  seriously — or 
reluctantly  as  results  of  his  efforts 
may  pan  out — can  have  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  troubles  of  the  far- 
mer, who,  in  peace  or  war-time,  must 
rely  upon  the  soil  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  livelihood. 

Not  that  the  thousands  of  victory 
gardens  throughout  the  country 
haven't  been  a  mighty  big  help  in 
solving  problems  of  food  supply.  But 
after  all,  grouch  as  he  may,  when 
tough  rag-weed  turns  up  where  to- 
matoes should  be,  the  would-be  agri- 
culturist in  the  city  can  always  check 
off  his  venture  as  just  another  hobby. 
But  not  the  farmer.  Follow  the 
plough  as  he  will  and  must  from  early 
in  the  morning  until  long  after  his 
city  neighbor  is  comfortably  en- 
sconced with  his  newspaper  on  the 
front  porch,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  still 
has  the  elements,  the  possible  way- 
wardness of  unseasonable  climatic 
conditions  to  worry  him. 

Directly  or  indirectly  the  failure  of 
the  farm's  production  is  reflected  by 
the  lack  or  scarcity  of  all  that  makes 
the  dinner  table  of  the  city  man 
worth  while.  For  the  man  on  the 
farm,  it  can  mean  son  or  daughter 
can't  go  on  with  his  or  her  education, 
inability  to  meet  the  note  in  the  bank, 
or  perhaps  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage. Add  to  this  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient help  in  wartime,  and  only  half 
of  the  story  has  been  told. 

But  add  up  all  the  possible  troubles 
of  the  man  on  the  farm  and  the  man 
in  the  city,  except  what  they  read  or 
hear  on  the  radio,  neither  man  nor  his 
family  throughout  Pennsylvania,  or 
throughout  the  nation  for  that  matter, 
has  ever  suffered  under  the  "scorched 
earth"  policy  so  popular  with  the 
conquering  military  invader  which 
has  reduced  the  only  recently  liberated 
millions  in  Europe  and  the  Orient  to 
death  by  actual  starvation! 

And  that's  partly  what  this  story  is 
about.  And  to  explain  also  how  gen- 
erous Americans  can  alleviate  that 
distress. 

Topping  the  $115,000,000  goal  of 
the  final  National  War  Fund  appeal 
will  help  solve  the  problem. 

Pennsylvania's  quota  for  the  cam- 
paign that  will  get  under  way  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  State  during 
October,  is  $9,794,937.  This  has  been 
allocated  among  the  sixty-seven 
counties. 

Of  the  total  national  overall  ob- 
jective, $70,159,000  is  needed  for  one 


more  year's  program  of  the  USO,  the 
United  Seamen's  Service,  and  War 
Prisoners  Aid.  Redeployment  to  the 
Pacific,  demobilization  and  occupation 
of  the  enemy  countries  must  be  car- 
ried on.  Letters  from  those  in  uni- 
form who  have  and  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  these  services  as  well  as 
those  who  have  observed  the  condi- 
tions at  first  hand  can  attest  to  the 
necessity  for  continuance  of  these 
programs.  For  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Lith- 
uania, Luxembourg,  Norway,  Poland, 
and  Yugoslavia  $24,793,986  will  be 
needed.  In  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines, $13,695,000  will  be  required. 
Veterans,  returning  from  the  fight- 


ing areas,  well  understand  the  plight 
of  aged  and  ill  men  and  women. 
American  boys  well  remember  the 
pitiful  appeal  in  the  eyes  of  a  hungry, 
frightened  child.    They've  seen  it. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  the  once  fertile 
acres  of  Holland  or  Belgium,  flooded 
beyond  the  hope  of  cultivation  for 
years  by  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
dikes;  of  growing  acres  of  France, 
actually  burned  over  with  no  seeds, 
implements  or  similar  facilities  to 
renew  the  life-giving  growing  things ; 
of  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  other 
livestock  destroyed  or  carted  away  by 
the  invading  armies ;  of  the  thousands 
of  men  and  boys  enslaved  and  trans- 
ported far  beyond  their  homeland, 
many  of  them  to  starve  to  death  or 
die  of  ill-treatment  in  concentration 
camps.  And  what  is  true  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  which  have  been 
under  the  conqueror's  heel  for  long 
weary  years,  is  equally  true  in  China 
and  the  Philippines.    . 

What  it  will  eventually  cost  in  mere 
dollars  or   what  will  be  required  to 


restore  the  afflicted  peoples  and  the 
devastated  countries  to  any  degree 
of  normalcy,  is  not  known.  The 
United  Nations,  foreseeing  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  world's  most 
destructive  war,  pooled  their  resources 
and  facilities  by  organizing  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  or  UNRRA,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called.  Compared  to 
UNRRA's  program  of  aid,  the  $115,- 
000,000  National  War  Fund  assistance 
is  relatively  small.  But  it  will  be  a 
help,  nevertheless.  That  fact  couldn't 
be  emphasized  more  clearly  than  in 
this  characteristic  comment  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

"We  have  won  the  military  fight 
in  Europe,"  said  President  Truman, 
"but  are  just  virtuaUy  beginning 
the  fight  on  famine,  pestilence  and 
general  distress.  And  I  say  to  you, 
with  full  knowledge  of  everything 
UNRRA  can  do,  and  everything 
that  can  be  done  by  other  instru- 
mentalities financed  by  public  funds, 
that  the  private  agencies  of  the 
National  War  Fund  have  a  special 
task  to  do  that  is  indispensable  and 
unique  1" 


CLINTON  COUNTY  GRANGE 
HAS  PENNA.  MUSIC  NIGHT 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  built  on  songs  contributed 
by  the  various  groups  of  people  who 
settled  here.  Dr.  Howard  W.  Linda- 
man  of  Altoona  told  members  of 
Woodward  Grange  at  their  meeting 
at  the  Odd  Fellows  Home. 

The  speaker,  on  the  Summer  school 
faculty  of  Teachers  College,  traced 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania  music 
and  made  mention  of  Stephen  Foster 
and  the  Nevin  family  in  their  contri- 
bution to  music.  He  also  discussed 
Indian  themes,  Negro  spirituals,  folk 
melodies  and  patriotc  songs,  urging 
people  to  continue  singing  them  and 
to  preserve  them. 

After  his  address.  Dr.  Lindaman 
led  the  group  in  singing  two  hymns, 
"When  the  Roll  Is  Called  Up  Yonder^ 
and  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.*' 

Arthur  Rinker  of  Flemington 
played  several  violin  selections,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Judd,  also 
of  Flemington. 

Mrs.  Ray  Williams  gave  the  history 
of  the  song,  "When  You  and  I  Were 
Young,  Maggie."  Conducting  a  mu- 
sic quiz.  Miss  Betty  Baird  played  on 
the  piano  parts  of  ten  songs.  Two 
groups  competed  in  naming  the  titles 
of  all  ten.  The  Fred  Mader  group 
won. 

Refreshments  were  served  by  Mrs. 
Jane  Glossner. 


Three  million  "displaced  persons"  in  Europe  are  still  waiting  to  go  home.     The 
young  and  strong  walk— but  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  must  wait  fof  trans- 
portation— must  wait  for  a  plan  to  be  made. 


An  axiom  all  public  speakers  should 
remember:  "The  longer  the  spoke^ 
the  greater  the  tire." 
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INCREASED 


RICES  FOR 


RAILROAD 
TIES 

OF  A  authorizes  price  rise 
to  step  vf;  production 


The  railroads  urgently  need  crossties.  They  are 
needed  now  —  will  be  needed  regularly  to  enable 
the  railroads  to  continue  meeting  the  need  for 
vital  transportation. 

Demand  has  outstripped  the  supply  from  usual 
sources.  So  we  ask  American  farmers  to  help. 

Cut  and  sell  some  of  your  timber  at  new  higher 
prices.  Even  if  you  have  only  a  few  dozen  trees 
of  right  size  and  kind,  it  will  help  relieve  a 
critical  situation. 

Prices  are  good  —  increase  your  income  —  cut 
now. 

For  exact  details  get  in  touch  with  your  railroad 
agent  or  your  nearest  tie  producer  or  contractor. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


In  Defense  of  the  American 

Way  of  Life 

By  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Schmidt 
Oeneral  Superintendent ,  National  Civic  League 


SLOGANS  are  as  essential  in  fight- 
ing modern  wars  as  men,  ships, 
airplanes,  weapons,  ammunition 
and  food.  During  World  War  I  such 
slogans  as  "the  war  to  end  war"  and 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy" inspired  us  to  speed  up  the  war 
effort. 

The  outstanding  slogan  for  World 
War  II  has  been  the  "preservation  of 
the  American  way  of  life."  Pre- 
sumably the  power  in  this  slogan  is 
derived  from  the  fear  in  the  average 
American's  heart  that  life  will  not 
be  the  same  in  our  country  if  we 
lose  the  war.  In  other  words,  the 
slogan  conveys  the  impression  that 
loss  of  the  war  means  that  "the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life"  will  be  supplanted 
by  a  German  or  Japanese  way  of  life. 
Although  the  war  with  Germany 
ended  three  months  ago  in  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  United  Nations,  the 
danger  of  losing  "the  American  way 
of  life"  is  greater  than  ever.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Germany  is  a  broken, 
bankrupt  and  defeated  nation,  policed 
today  by  American,  British,  French 
and  Russian  troops,  the  teachings  of 
Bismarck  and  Hitler  have  spread  to 
America  and  are  strong  enough  to 
threaten  the  overthrow  of  "the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life"  in  favor  of  "the 
Prussian  way  of  life,"  otherwise 
known  as  compulsory  peacetime  mili- 
tary training. 

Early  in  June  a  special  House  Post- 
war Military  Policy  Committee, 
headed  by  Chairman  Clifton  A. 
Woodrum  of  Virginia,  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  general  propo- 
sition that  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  universal  military  training  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  only  supporters  of  compul- 
sory peacetime  military  training  were 
war  department  attaches,  army  officers 
and  other  bureaucrats  likely  to  bene- 
fit from  the  establishment  of  militar- 
ism as  a  national  jwlicy.  A  great  ar- 
ray of  church,  educational,  farm  and 
labor  leaders  appeared  and  registered 
their  protests  against  any  form  of 
peacetime  military  training  as  being 
bureaucratic,  despotic  and  undemo- 
cratic. 

The  army  attitude  can  best  be  un- 
derstood by  the  fact  that  there  are 
1,600  generals,  many  of  them  lieuten- 
ant colonels  and  captains  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  who  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  retiring  or  being  placed  on  the 
inacive  list.  These  men  will  need  a 
large  peacetime  army  to  preserve  their 
status  and  salary  rating. 

Regardless  of  the  strong  opposition 
registered  during  the  hearings,  the 
House  Postwar  Military  Policy  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  16  to  6  favored  the 
adoption  of  a  "broad  policy  of  uni- 
versal military  training"  to  be  con- 
ducted "in  such  a  manner  and  on  such 
a  basis  as  to  cause  the  least  interfer- 
ence with  normal  education  and  ca- 
reers consistent  with  the  effectiveness 
of  the  training  program."  Now  that 
Chairman  Woodrum's  committee  has 
spoken,  it  is  up  to  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  Repre- 
sentative Andrew  J.  May  of  Kentucky 
i  schairman,  to  announce  when  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  Mr.  May's  bill, 
H.  R.  515,  which  provides  for  com- 
pulsory peace-time  military  training. 

When  a  powerful  nation  like  the 
United  States  adopts  the  policy  of 
universal  conscription  it  must  be  be- 
cause of  danger  from   attack  by   an 


equally  powerful  nation.  The  nations 
charged  with  bringing  on  World  War 
II  are  Germany  and  Japan,  but  they 
will  be  powerless  to  attempt  another 
world  conquest  for  many  years  to 
come,  if  ever.  Therefore,  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on 
the  international  horizon  "there  is 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  nations 
capable  of  waging  large  scale  warfare 
are  England  and  Russia.  With  these 
nations  we  are  entering  into  a  world 
peace  organization,  which  Commander 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  former  governor 
of  Minnesota  and  recently  an  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  San  Francisco 
United  Nations  Conference,  says  will 
postpone  World  War  III  for  at  least 
fifty  years.  Then,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  why  put  the  nation  on  a 
permanent  military  basis  when  the 
young  men  to  be  trained  within  the 
next  few  years  will,  if  still  living,  be 
well  past  fifty  at  the  start  of  the  next 
global  war^  Surely  it  cannot  be  that 
we  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  good 
intentions  of  England  and  Russia. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  our 
mighty  allies  can  be  less  interested  in 
maintaining  peace  than  we  are.  Cer- 
tainly their  losses  in  the  present  war 
have  far  exceeded  our  own,  great  as 
they  have  been. 

As  we  see  it,  compulsory  peacetime 
military  training  can  mean  only  that 
our  statesmen  have  very  little  faith 
that  the  San  Francisco  Charter  can 
prevent  future  wars.     When  we  start 
training  millions  of  young  men,  the 
movement    to    militarize    the    entire 
world  will   be  under  way.      Because 
America  has   adopted  universal  con- 
scription and  launched  a  mighty  mili- 
tary machine  to  go  with  it,  every  na- 
tion upon  the  earth,  small  and  great, 
will  feel  compelled  to  fall  in  line  and 
be  ready  to  go  to  war  on  a  moment's 
notice.    There  can  be  but  one  result: 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  frightful  cost  of  the 
armament  race  we  have  precipitated. 
Moreover,  the  adoption  of  compul- 
sory peacetime  military  training  will 
cause  great  rejoicing  among  the  brew- 
ers and  distillers.    The  close  link  be- 
tween   the    army     and    the    brewers 
throughout   World   War  II  indicates 
that  17-  and  18-year-old  boys  will  be 
given    every   possible    inducement  to 
cultivate   the   drink   habit   while   re- 
ceiving their   allotted   training.     By 
this  test,  universal  conscription  may 
be  regarded  as  the  biggest  blow  yet 
aimed    at    the    temperance    cause   in 
America. 

Any  bill  proposing  even  the  mildest 
form  of  corripulsory  i)eacetime  mili- 
tary training  constitutes  a  grave 
threat  to  "the  American  way  of  life. 
Once  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible of  amendment  over  and  oyer 
again  until  there  would  be  nothing 
lacking  to  make  our  system  compar- 
able to  the  detestable  Prussian  systeffl 
at  the  height  of  its  infamy.  When 
that  time  comes,  which  God  forbid, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Freedom  will  have 
given  way  to  bureaucratic  dictation 
with  our  people  told  where  and  when 
to  work  as  effectively  as  under  the 
military  systems  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 


HOME  COMMUNITY 

BEST  FITTED  TO  AID 
VETERAN  MARTIN  SAYS 

Governor  Edward  Martin's  address, 
"The  Returning  Veteran,"  is  published 
as  the  leading  article  in  the  current 
number  of  State  Oovernment,  official 
periodical  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments. 

Pennsylvania's  plans  for  helping 
the  returned  serviceman  readjust 
himself  to  civilian  life  are  reviewed 
bv  Governor  Martin  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  address  which  was 
presented  originally  at  the  Governor's 
Conference  37th  Annual  Meeting  on 
Mackinac  Island,  Michigan. 

'^  .  .  In  each  of  its  67  counties 
Pennsylvania  now  has  a  Director  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  who  is  directly  un- 
der the  County  Commissioners  with 
offices  in  the  County  Courthouse.  The 
director  is  recognized  as  the  County 
Clearing  House  for  claims  for  com- 
pensation, hospitalization,  and  all 
federal  and  state  aid  for  the  returning 
veterans. 

"Pennsylvania  now  has  15  counties 
in  which  different  communities  with- 
in the  county  have  set  up  and  are  op- 
erating Veterans'  Service  Centers. 
These  offices  are  located  in  city, 
borough  and  township  buildings.  We 
have  found  that  it  aids  in  efficiency 
to  give  counsellors  in  the  service 
centers  one  or  two  weeks  schooling 
in  a  Veterans'  Facility  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  proper  procedure  of  fil- 
ing claims  for  federal  or  state  as- 
sistance. 

LooAL  Service  Committee 

"The  Veterans*  Community  Service 
Committee  should  consist  of  the  best 
trained  and  most  capable  business  and 
professional  leaders  without  regard 
to  their  color,  creed,  race  or  political 
or  religious  faith.  This  committee 
should  also  be  a  good-will  group  and 
maintain  harmony  among  all  agen- 
cies. It  should  include  representa- 
tives of  agriculture,  labor,  industry, 
the  church,  schools,  civic  and  fra- 
ternal groups,  along  with  the  Red 
Cross,  women's  clubs,  Selective  serv- 
ice, veterans'  organizations,  U.  S. 
Kmployment  Service  and  any  other 
state  or  federal  agency  operating  in 
the  community.  They  should  all  help 
to  carry  the  burden  of  responsibility. 

"Every  community  should  have  di- 
rect contact  with  the  nearest  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  A  returned 
veteran  entitled  to  compensation,  hos- 
pitalization, or  other  provisions  of  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  may  have  his 
claim  expedited  through  the  Local 
Service  Committee.  If  the  veteran 
has  no  claim,  then  the  local  commun- 
ity is  better  fitted  to  rehabilitate  him 
than  any  state  or  federal  agency. 
This  is  simply  carrying  out  the  Amer- 
ican plan  that  local  government 
should  have  control  of  the  schools,  of 
flections,  of  courts  of  original  juris- 
diction and  other  matters  close  to  the 
individual  or  family  life.  We  believe 
there  are  many  other  things,  not  in- 
cluded in  state  or  federal  rights,  that 
can  be  done  in  fitting  the  returning 
^(^teran  back  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
niunity.  We  feel  these  are  a  com- 
munity obligation.  Every  community 
"as  this  important  responsibility.  To 
"0  small  extent  the  future  of  the 
veteran  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
communities.  It  may  also  be  true 
*nat  the  future  of  America  is  also  in 
^'leir  hands.   .   .   ." 


Buy  a  War  Bond  today  and  surt  • 
fund  for  your  son's  college  educatioa 
Buy  another  one  tomorrow  for  yow' 
daughter. 


She:  "Don't  judge  a  married  wom- 
^'i  too  harshly  because  she  flirted  with 
^hp  butcher." 

He:  "And  why  not?" 

She:  "Oh,  ehe  may  just  be  playing 
'or  larger  steaks. 


PROFIT  BY  FEEDING 

THE  DAIRY  COW  WELL 

At  no  other  time  is  a  cow's  feed 
more  important  to  her  well-being  or 
to  that  of  the  dairyman's  pocketbook 
as  during  her  dry  and  freshening 
period,  according  to  Dr.  Logan  T. 
Wilson,  livestock  nutrition  specialist 
for  The  Borden  Company.  For  the 
dry  cow,  he  recommends  easily  di- 
gested rations,  well  supplied  with 
vitamins  and  minerals,  but  not  too 
high  in  protein.  Requirements,  es- 
pecially for  minerals  and  vitamins, 
are  high  during  the  last  months  of 
pregnancy  and  essential  for  both  the 
dam  and  her  calf. 

Recent  investigations  have  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  feeding,  in 
addition  to  pasture  and  roughage,  a 
well-balanced  fitting  and  freshening 
ration,  properly  fortified  with  vita- 
mins A  and  D.  If  pasture  or  rough- 
age is  not  of  the  best,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  this  fortified  grain 
feeding  is  still  more  important. 

The  cow  is  not  on  a  vacation  dur- 
ing her  six  to  eight  weeks'  dry  period. 
Instead,  Dr.  Wilson  points  out  that 
she  has  three  important  jobs  to  do. 
She  must  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  the  calf  she  is  carrying,  regenerate 
her  mammery  tissue  and  begin  secre- 
tion of  colostrum  for  her  calf;  she 
needs  to  replenish  her  own  system 
with  nutrients  depleted  during  the 
preceding  lactation;  and  she  must 
prepare  herself  for  the  strain  of  calf 
birth  to  be  followed  by  heavy  milk 
production. 

Extensive  studies  carried  on  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
demonstrated  that  under  present  eco- 
nomic conditions,  many  lactating 
cows  can  profitably  be  fed  greater 
amounts  of  grain  to  stimulate  higher 
milk  production.  Dr.  Wilson  urges 
that  a  heavy  milk  flow  be  supported  by 
a  properly  balanced  and  vitamin-forti- 
fied grain  ration,  since  it  has  been 
proven  that  high  production  calls  for 
a  larger  output  of  vitamins  A  and  D 
which  must  come  from  either  the  feed 
or  from  body  stores.  If  the  lactating 
cow  is  forced  to  draw  heavily  upon 
her  own  body  reserves,  she  will  come 
into  the  dry  period  in  greater  need 
than  ever  for  minerals  and  vitamins. 
If  she  doesn't  get  them  then,  the  de- 
ficiencies will  result  in  low  vigor,  de- 
layed pregnancies,  and  other  diffi- 
culties which  cause  oif-years  of  low 
production. 

Deficiency  of  vitamin  A  results  in 
the  birth  of  dead  calves  or  of  weak 
ones,  which  are  more  susceptible  to 
calf  diseases.  Lack  of  vitamin  A  also 
produces  high  occurrence  of  retained 
after-birth.  Lowered  resistance  to 
colds,  pneumonia  and  digestive  upsets 
frequently  result  from  vitamin  A  de- 
ficiency. Acetonemia,  an  affliction  of 
fresh  cows,  is  associated  with  a  low 
vitamin  A  intake.  The  cause  of  this 
disease  has  baffled  dairymen  and 
scientists  for  years,  and  the  feeding 
of  extra  vitamin  A  to  dry  and  fresh- 
ening cows  is,  according  to  present 
knowledge,  the  most  promising  means 
of  prevention. 

Extra  vitamin  D  during  the  dry 
period  has  been  found  helpful  in  pre- 
venting milk  fever  in  some  cows  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease.  Vitamin  D 
aids  in  making  available  to  the  preg- 
nant cow's  system  the  calcium  and 
phosphorus  in  the  feed.  Dr.  Wilson 
advises  adding  iodized  salt,  calcium 
and  phosphorus  supplements  to  the 
grain  ration,  or  giving  the  cow  free 
access  to  a  mixure  of  these  essential 
minerals.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  where  there  is  a  known  de- 
ficiency of  cobalt,  iron  or  copper  in 
the  soils,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add 
small  amounts  of  these  to  the  ration. 
Ordinarily,  livestock  requirements  for 


Better  Telephone 

Service 

FOR  MORE  AND  MORE  FARMERS 


For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  tele- 
phone has  served  the  farmer  well.  And 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  will  serve 
more  and  more  farmers  even  better 
than  before. 

It's  simply  a  question  of  time  and  mate- 
rials and  men. 

Right  now,  for  example,  we're  up  to  our 
necks  in  reconversion.  Then  starts  pro- 
duction for  farm  (and  city)  needs.  Then 
comes  the  gigantic  job  of  installation. 

It's  a  big  order.  But  it's  also  a  big  plan. 
We'll  keep  you  fully  informed  about 
when  and  what  and  where  and  how. 


BELL 
' SrSTEM 


THE    BELL    TELEPHONE    COMPANY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


these  three  elements  are  taken  care  of 
if  feeds  are  grown  on  soils  of  adequate 
mineral  content. 

Intake  of  sufficient  vitamins  can 
be  assured  by  mixing  a  commercially 
prepared  vitamin  A  and  D  supple- 
ment with  the  grain  ration.  The 
amount  of  the  fortified  grain  ration 
fed  should  be  adjusted  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  cow  and  to  the  length 
of  the  dry  period.  A  large  cow  in 
thin  flesh  can  well  be  fed  8  to  10  lbs. 
of  grain  a  day.  A  cow  in  medium  or 
good  condition  can  be  fed  less  grain 
accordingly.  Aim  should  be  to  have 
tlie  cow  well-fleshed  at  calving  time, 
l)ut  not  "hog-fat." 

Just  before  freshening  the  amount 
of  grain  should  be  reduced  and  the 
cow  kept  in  a  fairly  laxative  con- 
dition. Development  of  the  udder  is 
a  good  indication  as  to  when  to  re- 
duce the  grain  ration.  Too  much  feed 
just  before  calving  may  stimulate  a 
premature  milk  flow,  or  cause  the  ud- 
der to  become  hard  and  congested. 
Two  or  three  days  after  the  calf  is 
dropped,  the  fitting  and  freshening 
ration  can  be  gradually  increased  ac- 
cording to  appetite  and  the  rate  of 
milk  flow.  After  two  to  four  weeks, 
the  cow  may  be  changed  over  to  the 
regular  production  ration. 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  ^-  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  ft  Sons,  New  CastU,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM — Poultrj  Fenc- 
ing, Poultrf  Netting,  Welded  Turkey  Wire, 
Cello-OIasB  Steel  Fence  Post.  Field  Fencing. 
Barbed  Wire.  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Chestnut  Poet  and 
Rail  Fence.  Arnold-Dain  Cokp.,  Box  X, 
Mabopac,  N.  T. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — Bnglish.  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  M&ls. 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raiaed  from 
best  heel  driTtng  strain  of  81  years'  «>• 
perlence.  Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Refmrenoe  Fnrtner$  d  Trad«r$  Bank  of 
Wmnt field.  Penntylvania.  L.  P.  Bbwat, 
Box  66,  R.  O.  No.  1.  LltUe  Marsh.  Penn- 
sylvaala. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDOE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Orange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Offlclal  and  the  reoog- 
nlsed  standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 


QUICKER 

Before  creaming  shortening  for  a 
cake,  pour  hot  water  in  and  over  mix- 
ing bowl.  Surprising  how  much  eas- 
ier and  quicker  this  process  becomes. 
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PA.  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOC. 

HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Twenty-four  different  rural  organ- 
izations and  groups  were  represented 
at  the  annual  Pennsylvania  Country 
Life  Association  conference  held  Au- 
gust 3,  4,  and  5  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Among  the  organiza- 
tions represented  were  the  Grange, 
Society  of  Farm  Women,  older  youth 
groups,  rural  churches,  farmer's  coun- 
cils and  co-operatives,  and  educational 
groups. 

A  series  of  discussions  and  a  study 
of  problems  confronting  the  rural 
community  were  developed  under  the 
theme,  "Preparing  to  Meet  Changing 
Conditions  in  the  Rural  Community." 
At  five  different  sessions,  the  group 
turned  its  attention  to  specific  prob- 
lems as  follows:  What  do  we  need  in 
the  way  ©f  a  program  of  (1)  educa- 
tion, (2)  leisure  time,  (3)  health,  (4) 
welfare,  and  (5)  religion,  to  meet 
changing  conditions  in  the  rural  com- 
munity. Under  the  able  leadership 
and  guidance  of  outstanding  person- 
alities in  their  respective  fields,  the 
group  participated  freely  in  the  dis- 
cussion «f  these   topics. 

Among  the  ];)ertinent  and  timely 
facts  brought  out  in  the  discussions 
was  that  the  co-ordination  of  all  edu- 
cational agencies  cannot  be  over- 
looked, because  rural  people  need  edu- 
cation for  their  social  and  economic 
life  in  the  community.  The  home 
is  where  education  begins,  but  it  must 
be  supported  by  outside  educational 
agencies. 

Older  rural  youth  expressed  a  desire 
for  and  asked  for  a  broader  viewpoint 
from  the  older  group  in  control. 
Youth  wants  to  progress  and  will  take 
the  lead  with  the  wise  counsel  of 
adults. 

As  to  leisure-time  activities,  people 
must  think  in  terms  of  family  life. 
To  help  bring  about  an  adequate  lei- 
sure-time program,  it  is  necessary  and 
desirable  to  redefine  our  philosophy 
of  leisure  time.  There  is  a  very  defi- 
nite need  for  leadership  training  to 
help  solve  the  problem  of  developing 
leaders.  Hobbies  may  be  one  solution 
to  getting  the  type  of  recreation  that 
youth  wants. 

The  conference  group  agreed  that 
there  was  a  great  need  for  a  better 
health  program  for  rural  families  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  educate  the 
public  to  better  health. 

A  religious  prog^ram  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions  in  the  rural  community 
must  be  one  that  will  assist  the  people 
to  rise  spritually,  socially  and  eco- 
nomically. 

The  present  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion will  continue  to  serve  for  the  next 
few  months.  The  officers  are  presi- 
dent, M.  C.  Stewart,  Homer  City; 
vice  president,  Howard  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  Kelton;  executive  secretary, 
Harold  Doran,  State  College. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER,  East  Waterford.  Pa. 


VICTORY   AND   PEACE 

And  they  shall  heat  their  swords  into  plowsha/res,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks;  Nation  shall  riot  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more.    Isaiah  2 : 4. 


How  our  hearts  thrilled  with  joy 
a  few  days  ago  when  the  glorious  news 
was  flashed  around  the  world  that  the 
last  nation,  that  was  at  war  with  the 
Allied  Nations,  had  accepted  our 
terms  of  unconditional  surrender. 

We  presume  there  has  never  been 
a  time  in  all  history,  when  so  many 
hearts  all  over  the  world  were  glad- 
dened by  one  event  of  such  import- 
ance. Truly  it  has  been  a  long  hard 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  good 
and  evil,  and  what  a  price  has  been 
paid  in  human  lives  and  destruction 
of  property  and  the  suffering  of  un- 
told millions  for  years  to  come. 

Now  that  Victory  has  come,  we  re- 
call the  words  of  prophecy  that  "He 
who  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword."  And  how  true  that  has 
been  in  this  struggle,  for  those  who 
began  the  conflict  were  more  than 
glad  to  sue  for  peace.  While  many 
reasons  are  given  why  the  allied 
armies  were  victorious,  and  perhaps 
the  one  thing  which  hastened  the  end 
more  than  anything  else  was  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  let  us  not  forget 
that  even  this  was  the  power  of  God 


which  He  gave  to  man,  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  and  use  it. 
Greater  than  all  the  power  of  battle- 
ships, airpknes,  armies,  navies  and 
bombs  is  the  power  that  God  uses  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  millions 
who  have  learned  to  love  and  trust  the 
Great  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  Now 
that  Peace  has  come,  may  we  treasure 
it  more  highly,  and  resolve  that  we 
will  do  all  within  our  power  to  make 
it  a  lasting  Peace.  May  we  not  be 
one  of  those  who  are  continually  say- 
ing that  we  will  be  engaged  in  an- 
other war  in  a  few  years,  and  there- 
fore, we  should  have  compulsary 
military  training  in  peace  time.  The 
strength  of  a  nation,  to  keep  peace,  is 
not  measured  by  the  size  of  its  armies 
and  navies  or  even  its  bombs,  but  by 
the  number  of  its  citizens  who  put 
God  first  in  all  things. 

We  sincerely  trust,  that  the  time 
will  never  come  when  our  nation  or 
any  nation  shall  be  again  plunged  in 
the  awful  scourge  of  war,  but  may  we 
truly  have  i)eace  in  our  hearts,  our 
nation  and  throughout  the  whole 
world. 


holdings  will  find  he  has  built  up  the 
best  possible  protection  against  any 
need. 

"I  am  confident  that  the  Victory 
Loan  will  be  a  tremendous  success. 

"The  most  effective  way  to  celebrate 
victory  is  to  buy  Victory  Bonds. 

"By  buying  bonds — and  holding 
them — we  will  consolidate  the  victory 
and  sustain  our  economy." 


COMMUNITIES  ORGANIZE 

FOR  POST-WAR  JOBS 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  post-war 
unemployment  more  than  2,900  com- 
munity and  county  organizations  have 
been  formed  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  The  major- 
ity of  these  local  units  are  in  small 
cities,  towns  and  semi-rural  areas. 
Each  •ne  has  just  one  major  objec- 
tive, to  encourage  businessmen  to  plan 
now  for  expansion  in  high  level,  pro- 
ductive employment  after  victory. 

The  C.  E.  D.  is  a  non-partisan,  non- 
political,  non-profit  organization.  It, 
too,  has  one  objective — national  stim- 
ulation of  post-war  planning  which 
will  create  millions  of  new  productive 
jobs  when  Japan  has  been  crushed.  It 
believes  productive  jobs  must  be 
created  at  the  grass  roots  level,  that 


the  2,000,000  individual  employers  of 
this  country  must  plan  and  act  boldly 
to  the  end  that  after  victory  there  will 
be  7,000,000  to  10,000,000  more  jobs 
in  this  country  than  there  were  in 
1940. 

Some  communities  have  not  organ- 
ized local  C.  E.  D.  units,  set  up  to 
achieve  these  goals.  It  is  to  those 
communities  in  particular  that  this 
message  is  addressed. 

The  C.  E.  D.  has  prepared  a  hand- 
book which  spells  out  just  how  com- 
munities should  act  to  organize  local 
units  of  this  character.  These  hand- 
books may  be  obtained  without  charge 
by  writing  to  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Developmnt,  285  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Jobs  don't  just  happen.  They  must 
be  planned,  employer  by  employer, 
community  by  community.  Such 
planning  now  will  lead  to  truly  pro- 
ductive jobs,  the  only  kind  which  in- 
crease the  national  wealth,  after  vic- 
tory has  been  won. 

By  acting  together  in  rural  Amer- 
ica we  will  help  assure  our  sharing  in 
the  post-war  prosperity  and  higher 
standards  of  living  that  will  result 
from  bold  planning  now  to  meet  the 
challenge  a  victorious  peace  will 
bring. 

THERE  WILL  BE  A  VICTORY 

LOAN— AND    SOON 

Details  concerning  a  possible  14 
billion  dollar  bond  drive  to  begin  as 
early  as  possible  is  contained  in  the 
following  statement  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Vinson : 

"I  believe  the  Victory  Loan  should 
be  scheduled  for  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  should  provide  a  fitting  cli- 
max for  the  series  of  successful  drives 
by  which  we  at  home  have  financed 
the  war. 

"It  will  give  each  one  of  us  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  the  men — and  the 
women — of  our  Army,  of  our  Navy, 
of  our  Marine  Corps,  of  our  Coast 
Guard,  and  all  others  whose  selfless 
services  have  helped  us  win  this  war. 
how  proud  we  are  of  them.     It  will 


give  us  all  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  tasks  yet  to  be  done. 

"There  are  millions  of  our  men 
overseas.  Billions  of  dollars  will  be 
needed  to  bring  them  home,  to  pro- 
vide their  mustering  out  pay,  and  to 
care  for  the  disabled. 

"Other  billions  will  be  required  to 
provide  for  contract  cancellations  and 
to  meet  other  costs  incident  to  the 
liquidation  of  our  war  effort. 

"We  must  maintain  forces  of  occu- 
pation in  German  and  Japanese  ter- 
ritory, as  long  as  necessary,  to  make 
secure  the  victory  that  has  been 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  so  much  suf- 
fering and  of  so  many  lives. 

"All  this  will  cost  money.  In  the 
last  war,  expenditures  in  the  six 
months  following  the  Armistice  were 
greater  than  those  in  the  last  six 
months  of  fighting.  This  time  the 
first  steps  toward  an  orderly  recon- 
version and  our  transition  to  a  peace- 
time economy  should  be  less  costly 
proportionately.  Nevertheless,  heavy 
expenditures  attributable  to  the  war 
will  continue  for  many  months. 

"We  should  make  the  Victory  Loan 
the  last  of  our  organized  drives,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  for 
the  benefit  of  its  citizens,  we  should 
continue  the  sale  of  United  States 
Savings  Bonds,  especially  under  the 
payroll  savings  plan.  In  doing  this 
we  will  be  meeting  the  many  requests 
we  have  received  from  leaders  of  labor 
and  industry. 

"Millions  of  our  citizens,  as  Savings 
Bond  byers,  have  learned  the  value 
of  thrift. 

"They  hold  the  soundest  securities 
that  are  available  in  the  world  today 
— securities  that  will  never  be  worth 
less  than  the  purchase  price  and  that 
will  increase  in  value  as  they  approach 
maturity. 

"They  should  be  encouraged  to  hold 
the  bonds  they  now  have  and  to  buy 
more. 

"National  stability  will  be  advanced 
by  having  our  national  obligations 
held  by  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  our  citizens.  And  the  individual 
who  adds  systematically  to  his  bond 


YOU  MAY  SOON  BE  WEARING 
CHICKEN  FEATHER  CLOTHES 

Scientists  in  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  have  developed  a  new  fabric 
made  principally  from  chicken 
feathers  which  is  designed  for  use  in 
suits,  dresses,  sweaters  and  other 
wearing  apparel  of  the  future. 

"The  new  fabric  looks  like  wool 
and  it  is  warmer,  softer,  and  lighter 
than  wool,"  said  Dr.  W.  A.  Gibbons, 
research  director  of  the  company.  "It 
can  be  dyed  any  color  and  possesses  a 
brilliant  lustre.  It  is  odorless  and 
can  be  laundered  in  soap  and  water 
with  no  more  shrinking  than  cotton. 
The  feathers  are  particularly  adapt- 
able for  admixture  with  other  staple 
textiles,  such  as  rayon,  cotton,  wool 
and  nylon.  The  feather  content  of 
fabric  used  in  the  laboratory  experi- 
ments ranges  from  60  to  70  per  cent." 
Dr.  Gibbons  emphasized  that  the 
material  is  still  in  the  laboratories 
and  will  not  be  put  into  production 
until  it  has  been  perfected. 

Research  work  on  feathers  was 
started  by  B.  H.  Foster,  manager  of 
the  textile  section  of  the  company's 
general  laboratories,  who  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  there  are  100 
million  pounds  of  chicken  feathers 
and  30  million  pounds  of  turkey 
feathers  going  to  waste  in  the  United 
States  every  year. 

He  foresaw  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide poultry  raisers  with  an  additional 
source  of  income  through  the  sale  of 
feathers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
troduce a  new  type  of  clothing  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

In  the  production  of  the  yarn,  the 
first  operation  is  the  separation  of  the 
fine  elements  of  the  feathers  from 
the  quills  by  a  machine  especially  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.  The  quills 
are  discarded  and  the  fine  elements, 
called  barbs,  are  mixed  with  other 
fibers  spun  into  yarn  by  a  special 
process.  The  yarn  is  then  woven  into 
cloth  in  the  same  way  that  wool  or 
any  other  textile  is  woven. 

Three  quarters  of  the  feathers  on 
a  fowl  can  be  used  and  80  per  cent 
of  each  feather  is  suitable  for  making 
yarn.  Ten  chickens  of  broiling  sue 
will  yield  a  pound  of  feathers.  To 
make  an  average  size  man*s  suit,  the 
feathers  of  38  broilers  would  be  re- 
quired. Thirty  broilers  would  make 
a  lady's  suit,  size  18. 

Feathers  from  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 
and  other  fowl  can  be  utilized  in  the 
same  way  as  chicken  feathers. 

The  quality  of  feathers  varies,  de- 
pending on  the  breed,  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fowl.  Dr.  Gibbons  said 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company!? 
working  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  set  up  » 
system  for  grading  feathers. 


When  Grandma  was  a  farm  girl,  she  tended  the 
chickens,  milked  the  cows,  churned  the  butter  (72 
percent  of  the  nation's  butter  was  home-churned 
then;  less  than  20  percent  today)  .When  she  produced 
more  eggs  and  butter  than  the  family  could  eat, 
she  would  trade  the  rest  for  "pin-money"  or  frills. 

Today,  Grandma's  "pin-money"  has  become 
BIG  money.  Last  year  it  added  more  than  five 
billion  dollars  to  the  income  of  U.  S.  farmers. 
That's  more  than  hogs  brought  in — or  cattle — 
or  sheep.  Just  look! 

7944  Gross  Farm  Incomm 

Poultry  Products 2,295,000,000) 

Hogs 2,796,000,000 

Cattle  and  Calves 2,607,000,000 

Sheep,  Lambs  and  Wool 450,000,000 

And  believe  it  or  not,  dairy  products  alone  re- 
tumed  more  money  to  farm  famiUes  than  the  en- 
tire com  and  wheat  crops  combined! 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  cows  and  chickens 
is  a  great  industry.  It  is  nation-wide,  too.  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  are  crowding  close  on  the  leaders 
—Wisconsin,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Pennsylvania.  From  miUions  of  small  dairy  herds 
and  chicken  flocks  in  every  state,  as  well  as  from 
large-scale  operations,  comes  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  dairy  and  poultry  products  that  are  such  a 
vital  source  of  our  nation's  food. 


It  happened  during  the  rush  foi 
gasoline  coupons,  and  the  scene  y«' 
an  American  high  school.  The  white- 
haired  teacher  at  the  table  looked  «P 
at  the  man  standing  before  her,  aP" 
plication  in  hand. 

^'Well,"  she  said,  "after  all  these 
years,  I'm  finally  able  to  give  you  i^ 


Much  as  we  rave  about  the  ration 
book  we  must  admit  it  has  its  point* 


LET'S  KEEP  THE 
MACHINE  IN  GEAR 

In  these  days  of  mechanized 
farming  practically  everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  gears  that  make 
the  wheels  of  tractors,  combines,  and  other 
equipment  go  'round.  We  know  that  should 
one  gear  be  removed  or  get  out  of  line — or 
even  if  a  single  gear-tooth  is  broken — the 
machine  won't  run  smoothly,  if  at  all. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry.  The  three  main  gears  are  the 
producer,  the  processor,  and  the  retailer. 
When  any  one  of  these  "driving  gears"  gets 
out  of  order  then  the  entire  industry  suflfers. 
Coordination  of  their  interests  can  contribute 
greatly  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  None  of  us  gains  by  in- 
sisting too  vigorously  that  our  part  of  the 
industry  is  the  only  one  which  has  problems 
that  matter.  We  gain  more  by  trying  to  look 
at  our  particular  problems  as  they  affect  all 
of  Ma.  In  other  words,  whatever  hurts  or 
helps  the  producer  hurts  or  helps  the  processor 
and  the  retailer  also. 

The  livestock  and  meat  industry  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  national  economic  struc- 
ture. We  at  Swift  &  Company  believe  that 
We  can  contribute  most  to  the  welfare  of 
America — and  ourselves — by  promoting  har- 
monious practical  working  relations  between 
producers,  processors  and  retailers. 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


Here  We  Are  Again! 


This  series  of  advertisements  is  renewed  in  this  issue 
and  will  appear  monthly.  We  again  invite  you  to  send 
in  good  ideas  which  will  help  others  in  the  business  of 
farming  and  ranching.  We  will  pay  you  $5  for  each 
good  idea  accepted  by  the  judges  whose  decisions  are 
final.  And,  don't  forget  to  come  in  and  see  us  when- 
ever you  are  in  Chicago — or  if  you  haven't  time  to 
visit,  phone  us  at  Yards  4200,  Extension  710,  or  write 
us  at  any  time  about  any  matter  which  pertains  to 
agriculture.  Remember  our  address:  F.  M.  Simpson, 
Agricultural  Research  Department  12S,  Swift  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


J.  W.  Bartlett 


Progress  Made  in 
"Test-Tube"  Breeding 

by  J.  W.  Bartlett 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Artificial  insemination  of  livestock  is 
expanding  rapidly.  The  first  breeding 
cooperative  using  this  method  was 
started  in  New  Jersey  in  1938.  Today  there  are  over  100 
such  units  throughout  the  nation.  Evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  "test-tube"  breeding  may  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  New  Jersey  unit.  "Artificially  sired"  daughters 
produced  14%  more  butterfat  and  9%  more  milk  than 
their  dams.  Another  survey  shows  the  average  yield  of 
280  "artificial"  first-calf  heifers  was  8,125  lbs.  of  milk  and 
324.3  lbs.  of  fat  in  305  days.  This  is  22.2%  more  milk  and 
24  %  more  fat  than  the  average  of  all  cows  of  all  ages  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

Such  records  as  these  are  common,  and  indicate  that 
artificial  insemination  is  good  practice  because  it  pays  off 
in  improved  herds,  lowered  costs  and  higher  production. 
Five  points  to  remember  are: 

1.  Good  characteristics  of  proved  sires  become  available 
to  large  groups  of  livestock  owners.  ...  2.  Eliminating  the 
herd  bull  makes  it  possible  to  keep  an  extra  female  which 
should  pay  breeding  costs  for  the  herd.  ...  3.  Certain  dis- 
eases which  might  be  spread  by  the  sire  are  lessened.  .  .  . 
4.  Examination  of  semen  daily  assures  fertility  of  the  sire. 
...  6.  Participation  in  a  planned  breeding  program  results 
in  a  community  interest  in  better  livestock. 


LIVESTOCK  MOVIES   FOR  YOU 

We  will  lend  you  films  for  school,  church,  or  other 
farm  meetings:  ''Livestock  and  Meat,"  *'A  Nation's 
Meat,"  "Cows  and  Chickens  .  .  .  U.S.A.,"  and  two 

brand  new  animated  movies — 
'•By-Products'*  and  *'Meat 
Buying  Habits."  All  for 
16-mm.  soimd  projectors.  You 
pay  transportation  one  way 
only.  Write  Swift  &  Company, 
Dept.  128,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


tAUt^M^  ^Bo^4Mt^  ^ec^te  ^[^ 

SKILLET  DINNER 

Pan  fry  1  ib.  bulk  sausage  meat  with  2  table- 
spoons onions  until  brown.  Pour  ofF  the  drip- 
pings. Add  2  cups  cooked  rice,  ll/s  cups 
canned  tomatoes  end  V^  cup  chili  sauce. 
Blend  well.  Cover  and  cook  over  very  low 

I    heat  for  30  minutes.  Do  not  raisa  fhe  cover. 

I    Serve  with  lettuce  salad  and  crusty  bread. 

I    Serves  6  to  8. 

CULL  THE  NON-UYERS  Atout/ 

Hens  in  your  flocks  that  are  still 
producing  eggs  regularly  in  the 
early  fall  mon  ths  are  superior  lay- 
ers.Theyare  the  ones  to  save  .A*^ 
for  breeding  stock,  writes  ^~^ 
H.  L.  Kempster,  chairman  '^^\1 
of  the  department  of  poul-  '^^■' 
try  husbandry  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Kempster  says  it's  easy  to  select  the 
good  layers.  They  are  the  hens  with  white 
bleached  shanks  and  with  old,  frayed  and 
brittle  plumage.  The  slick  hens  with  yellow 
legs  and  smooth  feathers  are  the  ones  thaft 
should  be  used  for  poultry  meat.  They  should 
be  culled  out  of  your  flock  to  make  room  for 
mature,  ready-to-lay  pullets  now  on  the 
range.  As  it  doesn't  pay  to  sell  laying  hens* 
try  to  examine  all  individuals  in  your  flock 
carefully.  A  red  comb  and  moist,  expanded 
vent  are  sure  signs  of  a  layer.  If  the  vent  is 
dry,  puckered  and  yellow,  ^ou  may  be  certain 
that  hen  has  stopped  layuig  for  some  time. 


ROY  GUY  REALLY 
KNOWS  SHEEP 

When  Roy  F.  Guy,  head 
lamb  buyer  for  Swift  & 
Company  at  Chicago 
since  1931,  was  a  lad  of 
17,  he  answered  an  ad  in 
a  Kansas  City  newspaper. 
That  led  to  his  first  job 
with  Swift  as  a  $4-a-week 
messenger  boy.  Before  his 
first  year  ended,  he  had  doubled  his  salary 
and  was  gettinga  start  in  calf  buying.  At  the 
ripe  a^e  of  22,  Roy  Guy  was  head  calf  buyer 
at  Chicago.  He  held  this  post  for  10  yeara 
and  then  went  back  to  the  starting  line  to 
learn  lamb  buying.  In  his  46  years  with  Swift» 
Roy  Guy  has  bought  many  million  lamba 
and  judged  in  many  a  show  rinff.  But  hia 
greatest  pride  is  in  the  boys  he  hired  and 
trained  who  have  made  good  with  the  Com« 
pany.  "I  always  told  a  new  boy  to  be  care- 
ful in  choosing  his  Company  .  .  .  and  to  tjbojf 
with  it,"  he  says. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO    9,  ILLINOIS 


Roy  F.  Guy  in  show 
ring 


NUTRITION      IS      OUR      BUSINESS  —  AND      YOURS 

Right    Ealing    Adds    Lift    to     Your     Years,    and    Ysars    to     Your    Lift 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON.  State  Lecturer 


PEACE  HAS  ITS 

PROBLEMS  ALSO 


The  war  is  now  over.    The  capacity 
of   man   to   destroy   his   brother   can 
now  be  turned  to  thoughts  of  develop- 
ing a  world  of  peace.    We  have  come 
a  long  way  in  this  nation  in  the  way 
of    physical    development.      We    can 
cross  the  nation  in  a  few  short  hours. 
No  place  in  the  world  is  more  than 
three  days  away  from  our  home  no 
matter  where  we  live.  We  have  proven 
our  ability,  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop, 
to  outproduce  any  nation  anywhere. 
We  can  now  destroy  a  moderate  size 
city  with  a  single  bomb.   The  physical 
development   of   man   is   one   of   the 
great  phenomenons  of  the  age.     We 
are   reminded  that   men  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone  but  that  other  require- 
ments must  also  be  met.     It  is  this 
latter  part  that  now  requires  our  at- 
tention.    We  are  living  in  a  nation 
whose  home  life  has  been  disrupted 
by  war.     Tragedy  has  invaded  many 
homes  in  the  form  of  death  of  a  loved 
one  in  a  faraway  place.     Soldiers  re- 
turning to  homes  they  left   as  boys 
are  now  mature  men,  older  than  many 
of  us  realize.     Mothers  will  soon  be 
leaving  industry,  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  the  home.     These  and  many 
more  changes  must  be  considered  as 
we  prepare  our  Grange  programs. 

Wartime  programs  were  one  thing 
but  now  we  must  do  our  part  in  a 
nation    preparing    to    live    in    peace. 
The  problems  that  confront  us  are  in 
many  ways  more  serious.     Jobs  must 
be  found  for  all  returning  veterans, 
real  jobs  and  not  just  made  up  work 
by  the  government.      Also,  all  other 
people  who  want  work  and  are  will- 
ing must  have  an  opportunity.    Home 
and  community  life  needs  rebuilding. 
These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  live  to- 
gether in  domestic  tranquility.    Your 
Grange,  can  if  it  will,  take  the  lead 
in  the  development  of  programs  lead- 
ing toward  a  better  community.    You 
must  take  the  lead  in  developing  the 
program  of  activity  that  is  attractive 
and    worthwhile.       Young    men    and 
women  returning  from  the  service  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  again  be- 
come active  members  of  your  Grange. 
Your  part  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
opportunity  to  be   an  active  member 
is  given  them.     The  return  of  young 
people  makes  possible  some  activities 
that  were  curtailed  during  the  war. 
Dramatic  contests  can  again  become 
a    part   of   your   program.      Bowling 
leagues  can  be  planned  for  the  winter 
season.    All  kinds  of  music  contests  or 
projects  can  again  be  sponsored  and 
will  be  popular  with  everyone.     The 
prime   objective   should   be    a   varied 
program   with  something   of   interest 
for  everyone.      Thus,   your   members 
will     atttend    Grange    in    a    family 
group,    an    achievement    worthwhile. 
By  a  development  of  a  wide  program 
your   community   will    become    inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Grange  and 
soon  a  new  spirit  will  prevail.     The 
development  of  rural  community  life 
is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges that  comes  to  us  today.    Your 
part  in  this  is  distinct.  Your  responsi- 
bility is  great.    To  you  comes  a  chal- 
lenge that  has  come  to  no  other.    In 
the  name  of  those  who  fought  to  save 
us,  won't  you  accept  this  challenge  to 
help  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  real  Amer- 
ica, where  family,  home  and  commun- 
ity are  bound  together  in  mutual  love 
and  brotherhood. 


HARVEST  HOME  PROGRAM 

Group  Singing. 

Thanksgiving  Prayer — Chaplain. 

Welcome  to  returning  service  men 
or  women,  if  any  are  present  by  the 
Master. 

Special  Music. 

Tableau  —  (A  family  welcoming 
home  a  member  who  has  been  away 
and  the  scene  of  the  family  altar.  A 
short  devotional  period  might  be  held 
here  with  a  scripture  reading  and 
prayer. 

Address — "Count  Your  Blessings." 

Harvest  March  to  "Bringing  in  the 
Sheaves." 

(If  you  have  a  home  for  the  aged, 
a  children's  home  or  any  other  worth- 
while organization  in  your  community 
who  needs  help,  the  Harvest  March 
would  provide  a  nice  contribution. 
Each  person  marching  around  the  hall 
with  his  contribution  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  or  canned  goods  and  placing  it 
in  a  container  provided  or  special 
place.  If  you  have  a  Juvenile  they 
might  provide  an  appropriate  drill  for 
the  occasion. 


^a^^•— Explanation  of   the   Grange 
Group  Hospitalization  Plan. 
Closing  Song. 


HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Group  Song  for  six  young  people 
or  children  representing  doctors. 

"Six  Health  Doctors" 
(Tune:    "Yankee  Doodle") 

The  six  best  doctors  anywhere 

And  no  one  can  deny  it; 
Are  sunshine,  water,  rest  and  air 

And  exercise  and  diet. 
These  six  will  gladly  you  attend 

If  only  you  are  willing, 
Your  ills  they'll  mend 

Your  minds  they'll  clear 
And  charge  you  not  a  shilling. 

(Repeat  slowly) 
The  six  best  doctors  anywhere 

And  no  one  can  deny  it; 
Are  sunshine,  water,  rest  and  air 

And  exercise  and  diet. 

Discussion — What  health  training 
is  the  school  providing  for  my  child? 

Pantomine — "A   Day   at  Home." 

A  bedroom  scene.  The  gentleman 
is  in  bed,  his  head  bandaged.  Young 
Mr.  Newlywed  has  a  sick  headache 
and  decides  to  take  a  quiet  day's  rest 
at  home.  His  young  wife  and  mother 
are  very  much  excited.  They  plump 
the  pillows,  straighten  the  covers, 
bring  him  water  and  milk.  Next  the 
doctor  arrives  and  gives  Mr.  Newly- 
wed  a  dose  of  medicine.  When  doctor 
leaves  mother  and  wife  follow. 

Thankful  for  the  quiet  he  rolls  over 
to  sleep.  His  wife  brings  a  caller. 
The  chairman  of  the  golf  club  who 
is  collecting  dues.  Wife  gets  him  his 
check  book.  He  sits  up  and  attempts 
to  write  a  check.  Next,  members  of 
the  wife's  set  crowd  around  the  bed  to 
sooth  and  suggest  quick  cures.  The 
callers  leave  and  he  settles  once  more 
when  the  maid  appears  with  a  tray 
of  food.  The  mother  rushes  in  to  help 
prop  him  up  to  eat.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear hungry  and  finally  in  disgust  he 
pushes  tray,  dishes,  silver,  etc.,  off 
the  bed  and  a  great  scene  follows. 

The  women  thinking  he  is  delirious 
try  to  hold  him  in  bed.  The  doctor 
rushes  in  and  proceeds  to  take  his 
temperature.  At  last  with  one  furious 
bound  he  rises,  throws  covers,  tosses 
head  bandage  and  rushes  out.  The 
surprise  and  bewildered  family  crawl 
out  from  under  the  bed  covers  look- 
ing bewildered. — And  the  Way  That 
I  Did  It  Was,  Paine  Publishing  Co. 


SEED  TIME  AND  HARVEST 

As  o'er  his  furrowed  fields  which  lie 
Beneath  a  coldly  dropping  sky 
Yet  chill  with  winter's  melted  snow, 
Thus,  freedom,  on  the  bitter  blast 
The  ventures  of  thy  seed  we  cast, 
And  trust  to  warmer  sun  and  rain 
To  swell  the  germs  and  fill  the  grain. 
Who  calls  thy  glorious  service  hard? 
Who  deems  it  not  its  own  reward? 
Who,  for  its  trials  count  it  less 
A  cause  of  praise  and  thankfulness  ? 
It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened  field; 
Nor  ours  to  hear,  on  summer  eves 
The  reaper's  song  among  the  sheaves. 
Yet  where  our  duty's  task  is  wrought, 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought, 
The  near  and  future  blend  in  one. 
And  whatsoe'er  is  willed,  is  done  I 
And  ours  the  greatful  service  whence 
Comes  day  by  day  the  recompense ; 
The    hope,    the    trust,    the    purpose 

stayed. 
The  fountain  and  the  noonday  shade. 
And  were  this  life  the  utmost  span. 
The  only  end  and  aim  of  man. 
Better  the  toil  .of  fields  like  these 
Than    waking    dreams    and    slothful 

ease. 
But  life,  though  falling  like  our  grain, 
Like  that  revives  and  spring  again ; 
And-  early  called,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wait  in  heaven  their  harvest  day ! 
— John  G.  Whittier. 


Negro  Mountain,  Somerset  County 
have  been  leased  from  the  State  by 
a  New  Kensington  organization.  Mt. 
Davis,  Pennsylvania's  highest  point 
of  3,213  feet  elevation,  is  nearby.  The 
site  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  CCC 
camp.  A  summer  and  winter  play, 
ground,  a  hunting  and  fishing  lodge, 
a  camp  for  underprivileged  children, 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  and  other 
groups  will  be  provided. 

The  tract  of  land  already  has  31 
buildings,  such  as  cabins,  mess  halls, 
barracks  and  club  rooms,  swimming 
pool,  bridle  paths  and  athletic  fields. 
A  fund  of  money  already  is  available 
for  necessary  and  immediate  improve- 
ments. Deer  Valley,  which  acquired 
some  fame  as  a  winter  sports  resort 
in  pre-war  days,  is  only  a  few  miles 
away. 

The  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  encouraging  the  development 
of  additional  recreational  areas  and 
resorts  for  the  benefit  of  the  state's 
visitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OFFERS 

VACATION  FACILITIES 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  Penn- 
sylvania's resort  communities  and 
other  sections  of  the  state,  where 
previously  facilities  for  vacationists 
have  not  been  provided,  are  either 
expanding  or  planning  to  develop 
facilities  and  accommodations,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  Vacation  and  Recreation 
Bureau. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  Py- 
matuning  Lake  area  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  are  working  on  plans 
for  the  recreational  development  of  the 
entire  region.  Pymatuning  Lake  is 
Pennsylvania's  largest  inland  body  of 
water  with  a  shore  line  of  70  miles. 
It  lends  itself  readily  to  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  and  can 
be  a  major  resort  section  in  western 
Pennsylvania  comparable  to  the  Poco- 
no  Mountains  resort  area  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  first  step  in  the  development 
of  Pymatuning  as  a  recreational  area 
was  taken  by  the  last  session  of  the 
state  legislature  when  a  law  was 
passed  permitting  the  use  of  motor 
boats  of  limtied  horsepower  on  the 
lake.  This  previously  had  been  pro- 
hibited because  the  lake  was  used 
primarily  as  a  wild  waterfowl  and  fish 
sanctuary.  Now  a  portion  of  the 
lake  has  been  set  aside  for  the  wild- 
life sanctuary  and  motor  boating  will 
be  allowed.  Sailboating  always  had 
been  permitted. 

Warren,  on  the  edge  of  the  Alleg- 
heny National  Forest,  also  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania,  is  considering 
plans  for  increasing  the  facilities  and 
accommodations  for  vacationists  and 
tourists.  So  is  Port  Allegany,  Somer- 
set, Hawley  and  a  number  of  others. 
Wellsboro,  near  Pine  Creek  Gorge — 
known  as  the  "Grand  Canyon  of 
Pennsylvania" — is  making  an  effort 
to  have  the  state  take  over  larger 
acreages  of  the  gorge  lands  and  plans 
are  being  discussed  for  more  and  bet- 
ter accommodations  for  visitors. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  verdant 
woodland   high   up    on   the   slope   of 


GAME  FISH  SAVED 

BY  ELECTRIC  FENCE 

A  piscatorial  "picket  line"  by  which 
millions  of  game  fish  are  kept  from 
destroying  themselves  is  standard 
equipment  now  in  most  water  intakes 
of  irrigation  projects,  hydro-electric 
plants  and  large  factories. 

It  consists  of  a  row  of  metal  pipes, 
electrically  charged,  which  swing 
freely  from  a  support  above  the  stream 
or  lake.  Water  passes  through  but  as 
fish  approach  they  receive  mild  shocks 
which  send  them  swishing  off  in  the 
opposite   direction. 

For  fish  in  hatcheries  the  electron- 
ically controlled  device  serves  the  op- 
posite purpose.  A  young  sprout  trout 
with  a  curiosity  to  see  if  the  water 
is  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"fence"  is  kept  from  migrating  into 
the  main  stream  or  lake  where  larger 
fish  would  devour  him  or  fishermen 
would  snare  him. 


I 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  tests  have  revealed  that  sum- 
mer temperatures  in  farm  kitchens 
equipped  with  electric  ranges  average 
8.4  degrees  cooler  than  the  same 
kitchens  with  wood  ranges  and  4.1 
degrees  cooler  than  when  oil  stoves 
are  used.  The  electric  range  kitchen 
averages  only  1.4  degrees  warmer  in 
temperature  than  the  coolest  part  of 
the  house. 


That  limited  numbers  of  pre-war 
model  electric  blankets  are  being 
manufactured  again  and  that  a  nev 
model  may  go  into  production  before 
next  winter. 


That  the  life  of  flourescent  lamp? 
for  household  use  is  as  much  as  2,500 
hours.  The  peak  expectancy  is  based 
on  lamps  kept  on  an  average  of  three 
hours  at  a  time.  The  life  span  is 
reduced  when  lamps  are  switched  on 
and  off  frequently. 


That  electrons  travel  up  to  149,000 
miles  a  second  in  X-ray  tubes. 

That  an  automatic  screw  driver  for 
wood  or  metal  with  detachable  self- 
filling  magazine  that  can  be  replaced 
in  a  few  seconds  is  a  major  aid  on 
high  speed  war  production  assembly 
lines.  The  screws  are  driven  to  a  pW' 
determined  depth,  at  which  point  the 
blade  rotation  stops  automatically. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coin- 
pensations  of  this  life-  that  no  ma" 
can  sincerely  try  to  help  another  with- 
out helping  himself. — Unknown. 


GET  DAIRY  BARNS 

READY  FOR  WINTER 

K.  J.  McCall 

In  preparing  the  dairy  barn  for 
winter,  one  of  the  important  items  is 
proper  ventilation.  Adequate  venti- 
lation keeps  down  odors  and  prevents 
excessive  condensation  of  moisture  on 
ceilings  and  walls. 

Dairy  barns,  he  informs,  should 
have  a  winter  temperature  between 
45  and  50  degrees  for  maximum  pro- 
duction. Windows  should  be  repaired 
where  panes  are  loose  or  broken,  or 
frames  damaged.  Any  roof  leaks  or 
damaged  siding  should  not  be  over- 
looked if  the  ventilation  system  is  to 
be  effective. 

The  air  intake  flues  should  be  4  by 
15,  or  6  by  10  inches  and  uniformy 
spaced  around  walls,  and  should  be 
installed  at  the  ratio  of  one  for  every 
three  cows.  Only  one  outtake  flue 
will  be  necessary,  and  it  should  open 
15  inches  above  the  stable  floor  to 
remove  cold,  damp  air. 

A  gravity  outtake  flue  may  be  used, 
its  size  determined  by  the  number  of 
cattle  and  the  height  of  the  barn. 
Some  farmers  use  an  electric  fan  in- 
stead of  an  outtake  flue,  but  the  fan 
should  draw  the  air  from  about  15 
inches  above  the  floor.  More  detailed 
information  on  dairy  barn  ventilation 
can  be  obtained  from  the  county 
agent. 

HOUSING  NEW  PULLETS 

CAN  AFFECT  LAYING 

F,  H.  Leuschxer 

Special  management  is  required  by 
poultrymen  at  the  time  new  pullets 
are  housed,  in  order  to  avoid  setbacks 
affecting  health  and  production. 
Fowls  going  indoors  from  range  un- 
dergo a  complete  change  of  environ- 
ment and,  unless  comfort  is  assured, 
sudden  drops  in  production  will  re 
suit. 

In  order  to  avoid  setbacks  at  hous- 
ing time,  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered : 

1.  Handle  pullets  carefully  to  avoid 
injury   and   unnecessary  fright. 

2.  Make  changes  in  environmental 
conditions    as   gradual    as   possible. 

3.  Keep  feed  consumption  increas- 
ing 90  body  weight  increases  and  pro- 
duction holds  up. 

4.  Grade  pullets  according  to  physi- 
cal development  and  maturity  toward 
egg  production. 

5.  Watch  ventilation  to  prevent 
colds  developing. 

6.  Be  regular  in  daily  chores  so 
pullet  needs  are  met  and  so  that  they 
become  tamed  to  the  presence  of  the 
caretaker. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


The  building  selected  for  maternity 
quarters  should  have  a  tight  concrete 
floor.  But  the  main  point  is  to  keep 
it  sanitary,  and  to  prevent  contact  of 
infective  material  with  the  main 
herd. 

On  farms  where  brucellosis  is 
known,  or  thought,  to  be  present,  the 
use  of  separate  maternity  quarters  is 
safer  than  having  calves  born  on  pas- 
ture or  near  other  cattle. 

At  the  first  sign  of  approaching 
calving,  the  cow  should  be  put  in  the 
maternity  barn  and  kept  there  until 
calving,  and  its  after  effects  are  com- 
pletely over. 


DEMAND  TO  CONTINUE 

FOR  WOODLOT  MATERIAL 

W.   W.    SiMONDS 

Since  the  return  of  peace  should 
ease  the  manpower  situation,  farm- 
ers with  marketable  materials  avail- 
able on  their  woodlots  will  be  in  im- 
proved position  to  take  advantage  of 
demands  for  these  items  at  present 
favorable  prices. 

Indications  are  there  will  be  de- 
mand for  fuel  wood  this  winter,  and 
that  this  should  prove  a  profitable 
harvest  where  it  is  available.  Civilian 
needs  for  lumber,  especially  for  a 
possible  building  boom  starting  per- 
haps next  spring,  also  should  keep 
demands  brisk  for  finished  forest 
products. 

Assistance  with  their  forest  prob- 
lems can  be  arranged  for  farmers 
without  cost  to  them  if  they  will  con- 
tact the  office  of  the  county  agent. 
Demonstrations,  such  as  saw  filing 
and  others  related  to  the  woods  opera- 
tion,  also   can  be   arranged. 


when  ripe.  Originally  produced  in 
China,  it  was  introduced  into  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  in  1942,  and  now  is 
grown  almost  exclusively  in  some 
southeastern  counties. 

Kentucky  No.  1  and  Poland  ap- 
pear to  be  the  best  bearded  strains. 
Farmers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
barley  is  a  "good"  soil  crop,  and  much 
less  hardy  than  wheat.  On  less  fertile 
soils,  or  almost  anywhere  in  the  State 
except  in  the  southeast  section,  wheat 
will  be  safer  and  will  often  produce 
more  pounds  of  grain  to  the  acre,  on 
the  basis  of  studies  made  by  exten- 
sion agronomists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

With  Wong  and  Kentucky  No.  1, 
two  bushels  per  acre  generally  gave 
the  best  results.  Where  fertility  was 
high  and  the  seeding  was  made  early, 
one  and  one-half  bushels  sufficed. 

Other  strains  of  barley  seem  to  stool 
out  more  readily,  and  one  and  one- 
half  bushels  on  good  soils  has  proved 
adequate.  Less  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  in  nearly  all  cases 
where  the  seeding  exceeded  two 
bushels  per  acre. 

Extension  agronomists  report  that 
in  the  southeastern  counties  on  fertile 
soil  about  October  1  seems  the  best 
date  to  sow  Wong,  which  on  account 
of  its  more  rapid  fall  growth  should 
not  be  sown  too  early. 

Farther  north,  they  recommend 
that  barley  should  be  sown  in  Sep- 
tember. A  good  rule,  the  county 
agent  says,  is  to  sow  barley  10  to  14 
days  before  the  best  date  for  sowing 
wheat.  In  some  tests  every  day's  de- 
lay after  this  date  meant  a  loss  of 
about  one  bushel  in  yield. 


Approximately  10  varieties  are  in- 
cluded in  each  demonstration  plot, 
and  a  series  of  meetings  is  under  way 
at  the  demonstration  plots  to  show 
the  results,  the  county  agent  reveals. 
Thus  far,  Carmelcross,  a  yellow  corn, 
is  still  a  leader  in  the  early  varieties, 
where  Tendergold  also  showed  high 
quality. 

In  eastern  counties  where  rainfall 
was  heavy.  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
also  a  yellow  corn,  showed  up  well  for 
the  mid-season  varieties.  loana,  also 
a  mid-season  sweet  corn,  was  out- 
standing in  those  areas  that  had  a 
dry  summer  this  year.  Full  results 
of  all  the  new  hybrids  will  be  an- 
nounced as  soon  as  all  demonstra- 
tions have  been  checked. 


CATTLE  OWNERS  CAN 

WAR  ON  BRUCELLOSIS 

R.  H.  Olmstead 

Isolation  of  the  maternity  barn  and 
proper  sanitation  practices  help  con- 
trol brucellosis  infection.  These  are 
measures  which  farmers  can  adopt 
themselves. 

One  of  the  most  effective  control 
measures  on  brucellosis — Bang's  dis- 
ease— is  to  provide  a  maternity  barn 
or  shed  where  calves  can  be  born  well 
removed  from  the  main  herd.  The 
actual  distance  is  not  so  important 
as  having  a  separate  place  with  own 
equipment  for  feeding  and  watering. 

Persons  caring  for  the  cow  and  calf 
in  the  maternity  barn  should  wash 
their  hands  carefully  with  soap  and 
^ater,  and  use  a  disinfectant  on  their 
boots  and  shoes.  Also,  when  remov- 
ing used  bedding  from  the  maternity 
barn,  they  should  make  sure  there  is 
no  chance  for  contamination  of  pas- 
ture or  feed  through  drainage  or 
otherwise. 


CONDITIONS  GOVERN 

CHOICE  OF  BARLEY 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

Because  different  varieties  of  barley 
require  different  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  and  time  of  seeding  farmers 
should  select  the  barley  variety  that 
promises  to  give  best  results  on  their 
particular  farm  as  well  as  in  this 
climate. 

Extension  barley  variety  demonstra- 
tions this  year  confirmed  results 
obtained  in  similar  demonstrations  in 
previous  years.  On  high-yielding 
soils,  with  favorable  seasonal  condi- 
tions, and  no  winter  killing,  Wong 
yielded  consistently  much  more  than 
the  old  bearded  varieties.  In  some 
instances,  this  yield  margin  in  favor 
of  Wong  was  as  much  as  15  to  20 
bushels  ver  acre. 

With  high  fertility,  the  ability  of 
Wong  to  stand  up  where  other  vari- 
eties lodge  is,  of  course,  especially 
desirable.  But,  where  yields  were  low 
— under  50  bushels  to  the  acre — the 
old-fashioned  bearded  barleys  often 
equaled  and  sometimes  surpassed 
Wong  in  yield. 

Where  yields  are  low,  lodging 
seldom  is  a  consideration  and  the 
superior  hardiness  of  the  old  vari- 
eties often  becomes  a  deciding  factor. 
On  the  basis  of  these  showings,  county 
agents  advise  the  sowing  of  Wong 
where  lodging  is  a  factor  and  winter 
killing  is  not. 

In  northern  counties,  where  winters 
are  more  severe,  and  especially  where 
fields  are  less  fertile,  the  old  bearded 
barleys,  especially  strains  grown  in 
the  locality  for  years,  may  be  the 
safer  and  more  satisfactory. 

Wong,  nearly  beardless  and  heavy- 
strawed,    stands    up    straight,    even 


BIGGER  YULE  TREE 

DEMAND  FORECAST 

Frank  T.  Murphey 

Now  that  the  growing  season  for 
Christmas  trees  has  ended,  producers 
can  make  a  check  of  their  marketable 
stock  with  prospects  for  a  brisk  de- 
mand during  the  coming  Christmas 
time,  the  first  after  four  years  of  war. 

Buyers  are  now  getting  supplies  for 
their  Christmas  trade,  and  growers 
should  contact  them  for  best  market 
arrangements. 

In  checking  their  stock,  growers 
should  note  the  size  and  variety,  as 
well  as  the  number,  of  trees  they  will 
have  to  sell  in  order  to  have  the  in- 
formation buyers  will  require. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  by  ex- 
tension foresters  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  commercial  producers 
in  the  State  again  will  be  able  to 
supply  more  than  1,000,000  Christmas 
trees  this  year. 

This  number  may  meet  about  half 
the  requirements,  now  that  ending  of 
the  war  will  make  possible  the  first 
normal  yuletide  celebration  since 
1940. 


CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 
MAKES  INITIAL  PLANS 

For  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
operation  and  objectives  of  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Soil  Conservation  Law 
passed  by  the  1945  General  Assembly, 
the  State  Soil  Conservation  Com- 
mission will  respond  to  calls  from 
boards  of  County  Commissioners  to 
meet  with  representative  farmers  of 
any  county  where  interest  in  con- 
servation of  soil  resources  has  been 
expressed. 

In  announcing  this  initial  pro- 
cedure. Miles  Horst,  State  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  Chairman  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Commission,  said 
it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  "the  most  effective  pro- 
cedure for  acquainting  the  people  in 
a  county  with  the  steps  necessary  to 
affect  the  organization  of  a  County 
Soil  Conservation  District  is  for  the 
local  board  of  County  Commissioners 
to  call  a  public  meeting  at  which 
representatives  of  the  State  Com- 
mission will  be  present  to  explain  the 
law 'and  answer  questions." 

Secretary  Horst  said  that  requests 
for  information  relative  to  the  for- 
mation of  county  districts  were  re- 
ceived and  considered  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  and  that 
the  plan  of  public  meetings  sponsored 
by  County  Commissioners  represented 
the  most  practical  method  for  ad- 
vising farmers  and  other  land  owners 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an 
organized  approach  to  local  conserva- 
tion activities. 

Members  of  the  State  Soil  Con- 
servation Commission,  in  addition  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
Secretarv  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
James  A.  Kell :  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College; 
Frank  W.  Gorham,  Wysox,  Bradford 
County;  E.  M.  Shaulis,  Hollsopple, 
Somerset  County ;  H.  E.  Roper,  Kirk- 
wood,  Lancaster  County;  and  W.  S. 
Hagar,  State  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Commission.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Commission  has  been  set  for 
October  11  in  Harrisburg. 


SWEET  CORN  VARIETIES 
SHOWN  IN  DEMONSTRATIONS 

J.    M.    HlTFFINOTON 

Many  new  varieties  of  both  yellow 
and  white  sweet  corn  are  included  in 
the  demonstrations  scattered  in  25 
counties  of  the  State,  to  show  which 
varieties  are  adaptable  to  local  soil 
and  climatic  conditions.  These  de- 
monstrations are  conducted  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  to 
demonstrate  which  new  hybrids  and 
other  varieties  can  be  grown  for  sale 
or  local  markets. 


A  4-H  Club  ceremonial,  entitled 
"Democracy  Our  Foundation,"  first 
produced  at  the  Grange  Encampment, 
and  Centre  County  Fair  at  Centre 
Hall,  is  being  scheduled  in  eight 
other  counties. 

The  action  of  the  pageant  moves 
through  three  leading  thoughts  of 
"A  Better  Life  Our  Ideal,"  "4-H 
Club  Work  Our  Endeavor,"  and 
"Achievement  Our  Record." 


It   is   the   eye   of   the   master  that 
fatteneth  the  cattle. 


Jim  Woods  tells  us  a  man  is  getting 
along  in  years  when  he  pays  more  at- 
tention to  the  food  than  he  does  to  the 
waitresses. 
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Ada  N.  Bortles 

RS.  ADA  N.  BORTLES,  former  Lady  Assistant  Steward  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  died  at  the  home  of  her  niece.  Miss  Ada 
Herring^  in  Linesville  on  the  evening  of  last  Memorial  Day. 


Sister  Bortles  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Penn  Line  Grange,  Craw- 
ford County,  and  was  elected  Lady  Assistant  Steward  of  the  State  Grange 
in  1920,  serving  two  terms  in  that  office.  She  had  attended  a  dinner  in 
Penn  Line  on  Memorial  Day  and  visited  with  many  friends  during  the 
afternoon.  During  the  evening  she  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  lived  but  a 
short  time.  Mr.  Bortles  passed  away  under  similar  circumstances  about  three 
years  ago.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband.  Sister  Bortles  had  been  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Linesville  school. 
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Booster  Night 

OW  that  gasoline  rationing  has  ended,  many  Granges  are  planning 
on  a  Booster  Night  program  which  is  to  be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever. 


The  past  few  years  have  been  difficult  ones  for  Grange  Lecturers. 
Programs  were  hard  to  plan  with  members  so  sorely  overworked  and  unable 
to  drive  long  distances  to  meetings.  But  despite  all  handicaps,  the  Grange 
has  made  a  steady  growth  and  served  its  purpose  well.  Present  trends  indi- 
cate an  even  larger  membership  increase  in  our  state  than  that  of  last 
year  and  Juvenile  Grange  organization  is  progressing  at  a  lively  pace. 

Booster  Night  will  have  a  special  significance  this  year  as  we  gather 
our  members  in  the  Granges  and  rejoice  over  the  prospects  of  a  peaceful 
world  once  again  and  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  a  successful  Grange  year. 


Highway  Funds 


F 


OR  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  to  insist  that  the  revenue  collected  through  a  tax  upon  gasoline 
be  used  for  highway  purposes  only. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the  financial  going  got  a  little  tough,  the  gasoline 
tax  fund  has  been  raided  and  as  a  result  thousands  of  miles  of  roads  were 
never  built  because  the  money  (more  than  $130,000,000)  which  the  motorist 
and  farmer  had  paid  had  been  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1943  and  again  in  1945  approved  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  this  revenue  for  anything 
other  than  highway  purposes.  This  amendment  will  be  placed  before  the 
voters  of  the  state  at  the  next  election,  November  6th.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  few  citizens  would  v«te  against  such  an  amendment  but 
there  is  one  fact  about  constitutional  amendments  that  is  often  forgotten. 
That  is,  an  amendment  has  to  be  approved  bj  a  majority  of  all  the  people 
who  cast  a  ballot  at  the  election.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  voters,  gener- 
ally, do  not  bother  to  vote  on  amendments.  And  failure  to  vote  is  the 
same  as  voting  against  the  amendment. 

A  campaign  is  under  way  at  the  present  time  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Good  Roads  Association  to  insure  that  all  voters  are  familiar  with  this 
amendment  before  election  day. 


State  Grange  Convention 

SINCE  the  war  has  ended,  the  Office .  of  Defense  Transportation  has 
modified  its  rules  and  has  raised  the  limit  of  attendance  at  conventions 
from  50  to  150  persons.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  restrictions  will  be 
entirely  removed  within  the  next  few  months. 

Encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  ODT,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
proceeded  to  make  plans  for  the  73rd  annual  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange. 

If  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  convention,  it  will  be  held  in  Clearfield. 
The  Committee  selected  Clearfield  because  it  is  near  the  center  of  the  state, 
is  out  of  the  main  railroad  traffic  and  especially  because  of  the  fine  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Clearfield  County  Grange  leaders  and  the  whole-hearted  co- 
operation of  the  Clearfield  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Clearfield  last  entertained  State  Grange  in  1912.  Both  Pomona  Master 
M.  E.  McCue  and  State  Deputy  J.  Walter  Hamer  have  assured  us  that  an 
extraordinarily  large  group  of  Patrons  in  Clearfield  and  surrounding  counties 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  take  the  Sixth  Degree. 

Details  of  the  arrangements  will  appear  in  the  next  issues  of  Grange 

News. 

[As  Grange  News  goes  to  press,  we  are  assured  that  the  session  will  be 
held  as  the  ODT  has  removed  all  restrictions  on  state-wide  conventions.] 
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Fire  Prevention 


FIRE  Prevention  Week  will  be  observed  this  year  during  the  week  of 
October  7-13,  by  proclamation  of  President  Truman. 

Farm  people  have  a  special  interest  in  this  educational  campaign 
as  they  are  heavy  sufferers  in  this  terrible  waste  of  life  and  property.  Three 
thousand,  five  hundred  lives  and  more  than  90  million  dollars  worth  of 
property  were  lost  on  the  nation's  farms  by  fire  last  year.  A  large  majority 
of  the  losses  were  occasioned  by  faulty  construction  and  repair  of  buildings 
and  equipment  and  by  carelessness  of  human  beings.  If  the  campaign 
succeeds  in  making  our  people  more  conscious  of  the  need  of  eliminating 
the  common  hazards  of  fire,  then  it  will  be  well  worth  while. 

Many  of  the  usual  causes  of  fire  can  be  eliminated  at  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  property  owner.  Among  these  are  inadequate  lightning  rod  protection, 
defective  chimneys,  careless  use  of  matches,  careless  smoking,  negligence  in 
storing  gasoline  and  other  fuels,  improper  curing  of  hay,  overloading  of 
electrical  circuits  and  accumulated  rubbish  in  attic,  basement,  cupboard  or 
garage. 

Grange  Lecturers  can  render  a  real  service  through  a  program  dedicated 
to  fire  prevention. 


DIGEST  CORRECTION 

Due  to  a  printer's  mistake  in  resetting  one  of  the  former  sections 
there  is  an  error  on  page  82  of  the  new  1945  Grange  Digest. 

The  first  line  of  Section  15,  page  82  should  read:    "Sec.  15.    If  a 
Patron  who  is  ineligible  to  office  at  the" 

The  National  and  State  Secretaries  are  correcting  all  the  copies 
they  can,  and  those  having  copies  that  are  not  corrected  can  easily 
write  in  the  word  "ineligible"  instead  of  the  word  "eligible"  as  it 
appears  in  the  book. 


SHARP  DECLINE  IN  FARM  POPULATION 

Little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  United  States  population  now  residea 
on  farms.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  consisted  of  persons  living  on  farms.  These  facts  are  shown  in  a 
tabulation  of  farm  population  changes  from  1910  to  1945  compiled  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  farm  population  of  the  country,  as  estimated  for  1910,  as  shown  by 
the  decennial  censuses  from  1920  to  1940  and  as  estimated  for  1946,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  tabulation: 

Year  Total  Population 

1910 91,972,266 

1920 105,710,620 

1930 122,775,046 

1940 131,669,275 

1945 138,955,469 

The  total  decline  in  farm  population  since  1910  has  amounted  to  6,880,960, 
with  5,356,911  of  this  decline  taking  place  since  1940.  Whereas,  in  1910 
the  ratio  of  farm  population  to  the  nation's  whole  was  35  to  100,  the  1940 
ratio  was  23  to  100,  and  five  years  later  had  declined  to  18  to  100. 


•771  Population 

Pet.  of  Total 

32,076,960 

34.9 

31,614,269 

29.9 

30,445,350 

24.8 

30,546,911 

23.2 

25,190,000 
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JOHN   E.   BLOOMGREN 

John  E.  Bloomgren,  605  West  Main 
St.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  Deputy  State 
ifaster  since  January  1,  1945,  passed 
away  at  his  home  on  April  22,  1945. 
Hr.  Bloomgren  was  very  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Grange,  serving  in 
minor  appointive  offices  in  the  State 
Grange,  several  terms  as  Master  of 
Montmorenci  Grange  No.  1704  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Master 
of  Elk  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
52. 

Mr.  Bloomgren,  who  would  have 
been  50  years  of  age  May  27th,  was 
born  in  Lake  City,  Elk  County,  a  son 
of  the  late  Elmer  and  Rosana  Bloom- 
gren. He  spent  his  boyhood  in  Lo- 
leta,  coming  to  Ridgway  in  1919.  He 
served  in  France  with  Co.  H,  112th 
Infantry  in  World  War  I,  was  a  mem- 
ber and  trustee  of  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church,  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men,  Ledden  Young  Post  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Ridgway  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  an  employee  of  the  Ridgway 
Borough  for  the  past  15  years. 

Besides  his  widow,  he  leaves  one 
son,  Corp.  Frank  Bloomgren,  U.  S. 
Army,     one     daughter,     Mrs.     Harry 


Simon     at    home     and    two    grand- 
children. 

He  was  faithful  to  the  trusts  im- 
posed on  him  in  all  offices  and  in  his 
employment.  A  versatile  reader  and 
reciter,  he  appeared  before  many 
gatherings  in  Ridgway  and  Elk 
County.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
his  renditions  by  which  he  readily 
could  provoke  both  laughter  and 
tears. 

"Death  is,  indeed,  a  mystery,  but  it 
cannot  have  terror  to  those  who  live 
moral   and   upright   lives,   who   have 
barkened   to   the   voice   of  woe,  who 
have  given  sympathy  and  aid  to  the 
suffering.      The  man  who   strives  to 
do  good  and  to  combat  evil,  follows 
a  path  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to 
his  own  happiness.    Who  doeth  right 
deeds  here  is  twice  born.      The  evil 
die  and  are  not,  but  when  the  just 
die,  they  surely  pass  to  reward.    Even 
as  our  friend  and  brother  passes  from 
us,  he  leaves  his  impress  in  our  hearts 
and  minds.    His  life,  then,  is  the  les- 
son that  every  individual  is  of  im- 
portance in  this  world,  in  the  building 
if  its  character  and  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  plans  for  which  the  Great  Spirit 
placed  us  here.    His  spirit  lives.     It 
may  be  that,  He  to  whom  that  spirit 
has  flown  will  permit  him  to  sonae- 
times  revisit  the  places  that  knew  him 
on  earth,   and  to  participate   in   the 
things  that  interest  us,  his  old  friends, 
brothers,  and  neighbors,  and  that  he, 
thus,  may  be  a  potent,  though  unseen 
influence   in   all  our  future  welfare. 
He  will  know  then,  that  we  hold  him 
in  kind  remembrance." 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS 

PLAN  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

"Post-War  reconversion  of  Penn- 
sylvania agriculture  will  mean  most- 
ly reconstruction  to  meet  keener 
competition  and  get  back  to  quality 
production."  Miles  H  o  r  s  t.  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  declared 
shortly  after  the  war  ended. 

The  one  thing  that  now  concerns 
most  Keystone  farmers  is  the  coming 
of  the  time  when  government  financ- 


ial supports  are  withdrawn  from  such 
foods  as  milk,  butter  and  bread,  and 
the  consumer  is  asked  to  pay  more 
so  as  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair  re- 
turn for  his  labors,  the  Secretary  said. 
"Few  consumers  realize  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  paying  for  the  con- 
sumer an  extra  2  cents  on  every  quart 
of  milk  and  as  much  as  10  cents  on 
every  pound  of  butter  so  that  the 
farmer  could  meet  the  highest  wage 
and  feed  costs  in  history,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Although  national  agricultural  pro- 
duction this  year  is  estimated  at  30 
to  35  per  cent  above  pre-war  levels, 
and  over-all  production  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  increased  despite  labor  and 
machinery  shortages,  the  percentage 
increase  in  production  has  been  well 
below  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
Secretary  Horst  said. 

"Livestock  and  livestock  products 
are  the  foundation  of  Pennsylvania 
agriculture,"  he  continued.  "Com- 
pared with  average  production  in  the  5 
pre-war  years,  1935  to  1939,  milk  pro- 
duction so  far  this  year  is  19  per 
cent  higher,  heading  for  an  all-time 
record.  Egg  production  is  24  i)er 
cent  above  the  pre-war  average. 
Chickens  raised  on  farms  increased 
30  per  cent  and  turkeys  164  per  cent. 
"But  aside  from  wheat,  most  grains 
this  year  are  below  pre-war  averages. 
Wheat  production  is  up  4  per  cent 
and  corn  down  3  per  cent.  Potatoes 
are  down  20  per  cent  and  apples  are 
down  68  per  cent  although  the  State 
ranks  third  among  all  the  commercial 
states  in  estimated  apple  output.  We 
may  face  a  feed  shortage  next  year. 
"The  present  5,937,000  acreage  in 
principal  field  crops  is  the  highest 
since  1938  but  is  3  i)er  cent  below  the 
pre-war  1935-39  average.  Farmers 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  produc- 
ing more  food  for  war  in  the  face,  of 
greater  losses  of  workers  to  industry 
than  in  mid-western,  large-scale  farm- 
ing states.  The  use  of  higher  yield- 
ing varieties  of  crops  and  good 
weather  have  helped  in  maintaining 
production  at  pre-war  levels. 

"Looking  to  the  future,  farmers  of 


Pennsylvania  realize  they  must  main- 
tain production  on  a  commercial  basis 
and  advance  it  so  that  a  smaller  profit 
per  bushel  or  ton  still  will  bring  a 
living  and  pay  expenses.  More  ef- 
ficient production,  distribution,  and 
marketing  are  essential. 

"In  their  eagerness  to  produce 
more  food  for  war  some  farmers  have 
permitted  quality  to  slip.  Lower 
quality  eggs  already  are  selling  at  be- 
low ceiling,  but  high  quality  eggs 
bring  top  prices.  A  State  Egg  Con- 
servation Committee  is  now  at  work 
on  improvement  of  standards  and  the 
establishment  of  uniform  grades,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

"Reconstruction  of  Pennsylvania 
agriculture  will  mean  more  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers  in  the  use  of 
machines  and  labor,  more  co-operative 
buying  and  selling,  more  small  places 
operated  by  persons  with  city  jobs, 
and  an  increased  merging  of  farms 
under  one  operator.  More  farmers 
will  grow  tomatoes,  peas  and  other 
vegetables  for  commercial  processing. 

"Practices  started  during  the  war 
on  daily  delivery  of  quality  eggs, 
sweet  corn,  vegetables  and  fruits  will 
be  extended.  Soon  there  will  be  daily 
delivery  to  city  stores  of  fresh  dressed, 
graded  poultry.  Packaged  produce 
with  'eye  appeal'  will  be  in  great  de- 
mand. 

"Our  farmers  are  fortunate  in 
being  located  close  to  urban  markets. 
Largely  on  their  own  initiative  they 
can  and  will  meet  competition  from 
other  areas. 


Three  hundred  commercial  prod- 
ucts are  now  made  from  peanuts, 
varying  from  fire-fighting  foams  to 
synthetic  wool  resembling  the  finest 
Scotch  woolens. 


Five  million  gallons  of  paint  are 
used  annually  in  marking  highway 
lanes  and  pavement  warnings  in 
America. 


A  depression  was  that  period  when 
the  only  shortage  was  money. 


Above   is   pictured   the   All   Girl   Degree   team   and   Harvest   Marchers    of   Harrold  Grange  No.  1984,  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,    This  team  was  organized  in 
»944  and  since  its  organization  has  done  considerable  degree  work,  not  only  in  Westmoreland  County  Granges,  but  in  Granges  outside  of  the  county. 
Reading  from  left  to  right,  Front  row:    Helen  Allshoujc,  Dorothy  Moore,  Marie  Brant,  Lcona  Altman,  Grace  Orczcck,  Qara  Ahman,  Norma   Deemer.   Alice  MiUcr. 
and  Marjorie  Deemer.     Second  row:    Helen  Orczeck,  Sara  aughman,  Lois  Elsbury,  Carrie  Allshouse,  Mildred  Altman,  Martha  Allshouse,  Helen  Orczeck,  Anna  Altman, 
George  Orczeck.    Third  row:   Frank  Deemer,  Alice  Deemer,  Elmer  Baum,  Sue  Baum,  Charies  Gockel,  Tressie  Altman,  William  Errett,  Hazel  Errett, 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Ricfa- 
axds,  Cbainium,  New 
Pari*. 

Miss  A^es  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mr8.H.R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Fumun  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hakes, 
Maosfieldt 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


SMILE 

"A  smile  costs  nothing  but  creates 
much; 

It  happens  in  a  flash  and  the  memory 
sometimes  lasts  forever; 

It  cannot  be  bought,  begged,  bor- 
rowed or  stolen 

But  it  is  something  that  is  no  earthly 
good  to  anyone  until  it  is  given 
away. 

"So   if  in  your  hurry  and  rush  you 

meet  someone 
Who    is   too   weary    to   give    you    a 

smile,  leave  one  of  yours. 
For  no  one  needs  a  smile  quite  as 

much  as 
He  who  has  none  left  to  give." 


SUMMER  TIME  IS  SALAD  TIME 

Warm  summer  days  demand  fresh, 
zestful  salad  combinations  that  can 
be  mixed  at  the  last  minute,  from  the 
garden,  or  from  leftovers  in  the  re- 
frigerator. Keep  salads  simple  and 
remember  that  a  raw  carrot  contains 
much  nutritive  value.  Children  love 
to  eat  raw,  salted  cabbage.  Raw 
spinach  makes  an  attractive  bed  for 
a  vegetable  salad. 

Of  course,  a  hard-working  farmer 
needs  a  lot  of  other  food,  but  he  needs 
a  salad  in  his  diet,  too.  For  vege- 
table salads  that  are  health-building 
and  appetizing,  try  one  of  these : 

One-half  cup  each  of  salted  pea- 
nuts, chopped  celery,  and  grated,  raw 
carrot,  moistened  with  salad  dressing. 

A  nest  of  grated,  raw  carrot  with 
ball  of  cottage  cheese  garnished  with 
a  cross  of  green  pepper. 

String  beans,   carrots,   and   peas. 

Raw  green  cabbage  and  green  pep- 
per. 

Diced  cucumbers  and  radishes. 

Tomatoes,  sliced  or  quartered,  or 
filled  with  chopped  celery  and  cu- 
cumber. 

Cooked  asparagus  in  a  bundle  with 
a  strip  of  pimento  about  it. 

Cooked  cauliflower  on  shredded 
spinach  with  a  dash  of  paprika. 

Just  for  variety  try  these  fruit  salad 
combinations : 

Diced  apples,  banana,  celery,  and 
chopped  walnuts. 

Sections  of  grapefruit  and  unpeeled 
apples. 

Peaches,  apricots,  pears,  and  pine- 
apple cut  into  one-half  inch  squares. 

Diced  apples,  raisins,  and  marsh- 
mallows. 


Just  now,  I  have  in  my  locker  in 
the  cellar,  a  capon  stuffed  with  a 
bread  and  onion  filling  ready  to  put 
in  the  oven,  fresh  bread  wrapped  in  a 
moisture-proof  paper  which  I  will 
thaw  in  a  slow  oven,  and  frozen  straw- 
berries and  angel  food  cake  for  des- 
sert. One  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  the  fresh  baked  and  the 
frozen  cake  thawed  at  room  tempera- 
ture. 

As  soon  as  resin-coated  plates  are 
available,  the  housewife  can  make 
her  favorite  pie  either  of  fresh  or 
cooked  fruits  and  store  it  in  her 
freezer  for  her  choice  meal  later  on. 
Frozen  pastry  is  one  of  the  big  suc- 
cesses of  the  frozen  foods  business 
to  date. 

Since  freezing  is  simpler  than  can- 
ning the  average  housewife  will  freeze 
her  fruit  juices  when  the  harvest  piles 
up  and  then  make  jellies  at  her  lei- 
sure. She  can  freeze  her  Christmas 
turkey  in  June  and  scoop  watermelon 
balls  in  July  for  her  January  fruit 
cups. 


NEW  IDEAS   FOR 

THE  HOME  FREEZER 

Can  you  imagine  doing  your  major 
shopping  only  once  or  twice  a  month? 
Look  for  better  days  ahead  and  for 
more  holidays  too,  for  the  busy  house- 
wife. 

Many  of  our  toughest  household 
problems  will  be  solved  after  the  war 
because  of  the  important  develop- 
ments made  in  the  frozen  food  busi- 
ness. Dinners  we  like  will  be  all  ready 
to  heat  and  cook. 


HOME  AIDS 

Cook  Book  Expressions 

Cream — To  combine  vegetables  with 
a  sauce  made  of  fat,  flour,  milk  and 
seasonings. 

Bdfite — Moisten  food  while  it  is 
cooking. 

Braise — To  brown  meat  in  a  little 
hot  fat,  then  to  cook  it  in  steam,  with 
or  without  added  liquid. 

Mince — To  chop  food  into  fine 
pieces. 

Meat-stock — The  liquid  in  which 
meat  has  been  cooked, 

Pan-hroil — To  cook  in  a  skillet  on 
top  of  the  stove,  without  added  fat 
or  water,  and  without  a  cover. 

Scallop — To  combine  food  with  a 
sauce, — tomato,  cheese  or  plain  white 
sauce, — and  bake  in  the  oven  until 
brown. 


BEGINNER  HOUSEWIVES  AND 
JHE  MORE  EXPERIENCED 
WILL  BE  GRATEFUL  TO  BE 
REMINDED  THAT— 

The  cooking  performance,  quality 
and  nutritive  value  of  small  eggs  are 
equal  to  that  of  larger  ones.  The  dif- 
ference is  in  size  only.  Small  eggs 
are  plentiful  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall. 

The  nutritive  value  of  all  grades 
of  eggs  is  identical. 

Top  quality  eggs  are  ideal  for  cook- 
ing in  the  shell,  frying  and  poaching. 
Other  than  top  grades  are  good  for 
scrambling,  omelets  and  general  cook- 
ing. 

The  egg  "meat"  in  a  brown  shell 
is  the  same  as  the  egg  "meat"  in  a 
white  shell,  and  vice  versa.  The  color 
of  the  shell  is  determined  by  the  breed 
of  chicken. 

The  color  of  the  shell  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  yolk  color.  The  color  of 
the  yolk  is  determined  largely  by  the 
feed. 

The  cooking  performance  and 
quality  of  pale  yolk  eggs  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  that  of  deep  yellow  yolks. 
The  depth  of  yolk  color  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  indication  of  its  food  value. 
Modern  poultry  feeding  assures  eggs 


of   high  food   value   and   quality. 

More  brown  eggs  will  be  found  in 
all  markets  in  increasing  numbers. 
The  reason  is  the  shift  to  heavy 
breeds  which  lay  brown  eggs  and 
heavy  breeds  are  excellent  for  both 
egg  and  meat  production. 

Eggs  are  100  per  cent  edible — no 
waste. 

A  dozen  standard  size  eggs  each 
averaging  2  ounces  are  1^^  pounds 
of  the  finest  quality  protein  food,  the 
full  equal  of  any  meat. 

That  is: 
Eggs  @  45c  a  doz.  are  "meat"  @  30c 

a  lb. 
Eggs  @  50c  a  doz.  are  "meat"  @  33c 

a  lb. 

Whenever  possible,  buy  eggs  from 
retailers  who  keep  eggs  under  refrig- 
eration.    Eggs  are  a  perishable  food. 

Keep  eggs  refrigerated  at  all  times. 
Store  in  refrigerator  in  the  carton  in 
which  purchased  or  transfer  eggs  to  a 
covered  dish.  Keep  in  the  coldest 
place  but  where  they  wonH  freeze. 
Best  storage  temperature  is  45°  F.  to 
60°  F. 

Eggs  are  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner 
or  supper,  or  even  post-curfew  food 
.  .  .  eggs  harmonize  with  all  other 
foods  .  .  .  eggs  are  a  sure  reserve 
for  hurry-up  meals. 

A  meal  or  a  snack  is  quick  and 
easy  with  eggs  .  .  .  anyone  in  the 
family  can  cook  them. 

Extremes  in  temperature  (cold  eggs 
vs.  heat  of  cooking)  may  cause  broken 
yolks  in  fried  eggs  and  cracked  shells 
in  eggs  cooked  in  the  shell.  There- 
fore, remove  from  the  refrigerator 
the  number  of  eggs  required  suffici- 
ently in  advance  of  cooking  so  that 
they   may  lose   refrigerator   coldness. 

If  separated  yolks  and  whites  are 
needed,  separate  immediately  on  re- 
moving from  refrigerator.  A  quick 
and  clean  separation  is  assured  while 
the  parts  are  cold  and  firm. 

The  precious  but  elusive  bit  of  egg 
yolk  in  egg  whites  may  be  easily  re- 
moved by  dipping  it  out  with  the 
edge  of  the  broken  shell. 

Dishes  used  for  mixing  uncooked 
eggs  or  combinations  of  food  with  un- 
cooked eggs  should  be  rinsed  with  cold 
water   before   washing   in   hot   water. 

The  presence  of  even  the  tiniest  bit 
of  fat  from  a  greasy  bowl,  greasy  egg 
beater,  or  bit  of  yolk  will  prevent 
the  thorough  beating  of  egg  whites. 

To  save  time  when  yolks  and  whites 
are  to  be  beaten  separately,  beat 
whites  first,  then  with  same  beater 
(without  washing)   beat  the  yolks. 

FARM  WOMEN 

OUTSHINE 

CITY  COUSINS 

From  Johnstown   Tribune 

Now  that  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  directed  attention  to  it, 
city  women  are  likely  to  cry  out 
against  their  inability  to  match  the 
well-dressed  appearance  of  their  coun- 
try cousins.     The  Monitor  says: 

"When  a  farm  wife  says,  'I'm  going 
to  the  feed  store  to  pick  out  a  piece 
of  dress  goods,'  she  isn't  trying  to  be 
funny — necessarily.  She  is  taking 
advantage  of  a  war  emergency. 

"When  the  burlap  supplies  which 
India  has  been  sending  to  America 
were  cut  off,  manufacturers  of  stock 
foods  were  faced  with  a  serious  short- 
age of  bags.  Even  before  that  they 
had  begun,  a  bit  dubiously,  to  use 
sacks  made  of  gay  cotton  prints. 
Rural  housewives  soon  were  making 
these  into  house  dresses. 

"Bag  manufacturers,  quick  to  sense 
this  trend,  are  now  selecting  their 
prints    with    considerable    taste.      At 


the  same  time  they  obligingly  stamp 
their  brand  names  with  water  colors 
which  wash  off  easily.  In  consequence 
farm  women  have  to  a  large  extent 
taken  over  the  buying  of  stock  fpods. 
This  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  match 
the  designs  they  now  have  on  hand. 
Bagmakers  question  seriously  whether 
the  old-fashioned,  non-utilitarian  bur- 
lap sack  will  ever  regain  its  place. 

"The  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  the 
farm  women's  city  cousins  can't  buy 
a  piece  of  dress  goods  in  town  that 
approaches  the  feed  sacks  for  quality. 
What  to  do?  What  to  do,  brothers 
of  the  WPB?" 

Perhaps,  now,  when  we  hear  the  ex- 
pression, "Here  comes  the  old  bag," 
we  will  no  longer  look  upon  it  as  a 
term  of  derision.  It  may  even  be 
uttered  enviously,  as  a  compliment. 


PREVENTION  OF 

DREAD  MALARIA 

Malaria,  the  great  destroyer,  need 
not  follow  this  war  if  proper  health 
measures  are  taken.  Some  of  these 
measures  are  very  simple,  viz.: 

a.  Stock  your  garden  pool  with 
gold  fish  or  any  surface  fish  that  will 
nibble  away  mosquito  wrigglers. 

b.  Oiling  the  pool  or  water  stand- 
ing in  holes  or  swamps  with  a  hand 
sprayer.  All  larvae  is  poisoned  after 
half  an  hour  of  this  treatment. 

c.  Draining  swampy  lands  or  dust- 
ing with  paris  green. 

d.  Screening  our  homes  well  from 
mosquitoes. 

e.  Squirt  one  half  coup  of  oil  in 
every   sewer   opening. 

All  coninninitie.*i  should  take  these 
precautions  as  soldiers  coming  back 
to  this  country  from  the  Pacific  will 
suffer  recurring  attacks.  All  it  needs 
is  a  malaria  victim  and  a  few  anophe- 
line  mosquitoes  to  start  trouble.  All 
navy  doctors  are  urging  each  com- 
munity to  form  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  dreaded  disease. 

A  malaria  mo.siquito  stands  on  her 
head  when  biting. 

An  ordinary  mosquito  stands  more 
parallel  with  your  skin  when  biting. 
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CHRISTIAN  HOMES 

ARE   THE   NEED   OF 

THE  NATION 

Writing  in  the  Christian  Family 
and  the  New  World  Order,  Bishop 
Corten  J.  Harrell  says: 

"The  most  far-reaching  service  that 
most  of  us  can  render  the  world  is  in 
the  building  of  a  Christian  home 
where  right  is  honored  and  discipline 
is  wisely  administered,  and  where 
faith  and  love  cast  their  hallowing  in- 
fluence over  every  relationship.  AH 
national  virtues  are  in  their  begin- 
ning domestic  virtues.  A  nation  is 
not  stronger  nor  better  than  the 
homes  that  make  it.  The  principles 
and  forces  that  are  to  usher  in  a  new 
world  order  must  be  rooted  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  before  they  can 
be  transplanted  in  the  larger  fields  of 
the  world.  As  long  as  our  homes 
are  citadels  of  justice  and  good-will 
the  injuries  that  greed  and  war  have 
done  can  be  repaired.  When  homes 
decay  all  is  doomed.  However  ur- 
gently America  needs  sixty  million 
post-war  jobs,  we  more  urgently  need 
sixty  million  Christian  homes.  Those 
centers  of  light,  shining  on  every  hill 
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FASHION  BOOK 


Fall  Fashion  Book 

A  collection  of  pattern  designs  care- 
fully planned  to  meet  your  special  needs 
for  1946-46: 

New  fashion  trends  In  smooth-lined 
frocks,  many  featuring  the  higher 
necklines,  the  deeper  cut  of  armhole. 

College  and  career  clothes — Jumpers  of 
all  types,  shortwaist  dresses,  suit 
dresses,  Jerkin  suits. 

A  special  page  of  designs  bo  easy  they 
will    tempt   young   beginners   to  sew. 

Designs  especially  easy  on  the  yardage. 

For  the  larger  figure — slenderiiing  de- 
signs,  soft  and  pleasing  in  effect. 

Make-overs — important  in  all  our  liyes 
this  year. 

School  clothes  for  all  ages,  girls  and 
boys. 

Cute   clothes   for   babies   and    toddlers. 

Homef  rocks — aprons. 

Christmas  gifts  you  can  make,  from 
toys  to  wearables. 

A  dozen  designs  for  flower  quilts. 

Send  early  for  your  copy  of  this  twen- 
ty-four page  book,  all  in  full  color,  pre- 
senting «asy-to-make  designs  for  all  ages 
and   occasions,    only    15    cents. 

Pennsylvania  Grangb  Nbwb, 
427   Telegraph    Bldg.,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 


and  in  every  valley,  will  scatter  the 
darkness,  and  usher  in  the  long-sought 
day!" 


COMBINATION  SALADS 
WITH  CABBAGE  AS 

BASIC  FOOD 

Use  your  favorite  salad  dressing 
with  any  of  these  combinations. 

(1)  1  cup  chopped  cabbage 
1  cup  chopped  raw  turnip 
1  cup  diced  celery 

^2  cup  diced  cucumber 

(2)  1  cup  chopped  cabbage 
V2  cup  chopped  raw  carrots 
^  cup  chopped  raisins 

(3)  1  cup  shredded  cabbage 
Va  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
Va  cup  bits  of  raw  spinach 
Ys  cup  finely  chopped  onion 

(4)  1  cup  shredded  cabbage 
%  cup  chopped  fresh  pineapple 

A  hint  about  cabbage — If  you  cut 
off  the  head  of  cabbage  instead  of 
pulling  it  up  by  the  roots,  the  old 
stalk  will  shoot  forth  another  small 
head  that  will  be  tender  for  use  in 
salads. 


CAN  TOMATO  JUICE  NOW 

FOR  MEALS  THIS  WINTER 

Dorothy   N.  Truax 

Tomato  juice  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  homemade  juices.  Its  tangy 
flavor  and  brilliant  red  color  add  zest 
to  any  winter  meal. 

Tomato  juice  is  easy  to  can  and  is 
well  worth  the  time  it  takes.  Use 
only  ripe,  firnu  and  perfect  tomatoes. 
Even  when  a  bad  spot  is  cut  out, 
bacteria  may  lurk  behind  to  ruin  the 
whole  batch. 

The  easiest  way  to  make  the  juice 
is  to  wash,  core,  and  quarter  the  to- 
matoes,  then   simmer  until  they  are 


just  soft  enough  to  put  through  a 
sieve.  Sieve  the  tomatoes,  then  re- 
heat the  juice  just  to  boiling.  A  tea- 
spoon of  salt  to  each  quart  of  juice 
may  be  added  if  desired.  Some  folk's 
like  other  seasonings,  such  as  pepper, 
and  celery  seed.  These  may  be  added 
when  canning  or  just  before  serving, 
according  to  personal  taste. 

Fill  hot  clean  jars  or  bottles  with 
the  hot  juice  to  within  a  half  inch 
from  the  top.  Adjust  lid  and  seal 
according  to  manufacturer's  direc- 
tions. Process  quart  jars  15  minutes 
and  pint  jars  10  minutes  in  the  boil- 
ing water  bath,  having  the  water  at 
least  1  inch  over  the  top  of  the  jars 
or  bottles. 

Stand  jars  upright  to  cool  in  a  place 
where  hey  are  out  of  the  draft.  When 
jars  are  cold,  store  them  in  a  cool, 
dark,   dry   place. 

PROTECT  YOUR  HANDS 

WHEN  WORKING  OUTSIDE 

Mabel  C.  McDowell 
Working  in  the  garden  or  field  as 
well  as  canning  and  doing  the  end- 
less household  tasks  makes  it  difficult 
to  keep  one's  hands  well  groomed. 
Hands  need  not  become  unsightly  or 
something  to  be  ashamed  of  when  a 
few  precautions  are  taken. 

Wearing  gloves  while  sweeping, 
dusting,  or  gardening  protects  the 
hands.  An  added  protection  is  to 
apply  cream  or  lotion  before  putting 
on  the  gloves.  Some  creams  form  a 
film  over  the  skin  which  may  be 
washed  off  with  soap  and  water.  Such 
creams  are  ideal  when  it  is  incon- 
venient  to   wear   gloves. 

Hard  water  contributes  little  to  the 
beauty  of  hands.  When  hard  water 
must  be  used,  a  hard  water  soap  or 
one  containing  extra  oil  is  especially 
good.  Soaps  and  lotions  which  con- 
tain lanolin,  the  oil  from  sheep's 
wool,  are  particularly  good  for  the 
skin. 

A  hand  lotion  or  cold  cream  re- 
stores oil  to  the  skin  after  the  hands 
have  been  in  soapy  water  or  after 
doing  rough  work.  Keep  lotion 
handy  and  use  it  frequently.  Lemon 
juice  or  vinegar  will  help  to  bleach 
stains. 

To  relax  hands  that  are  stiff  and 
tense,  try  shaking  the  arms  with 
hands  hanging  limp.  Doing  piano 
exercises  on  the  kitchen  table  or  play- 
ing the  piano  is  good  relaxation. 

A  regular  manicure  keeps  hands 
good  looking.  However,  a  manicure 
does  not  need  to  be  professional  to 
be  good.  For  a  manicure  at  home, 
here  are  a  few  tips:  shape  the  nails 
with  an  emery  board,  following  the 
natural  curve  of  the  fingertips.  Soak 
the  fingers  in  warm  soapy  water  and 
scrub  with  a  nail  brush.  Use  an 
orangewood  stick  to  clean  the  nails. 
Wrap  a  bit  of  cotton  around  the  blunt 
end,  dip  in  cuticle  oil  and  gently  push 
back  the  cuticle.  Wash  fingers  at 
once,  pushing  back  the  cuticle  with 
the  towel.  The  latter  is  good  too 
whenever  the  hands  are  dried.  When 
the  nails  are  dry,  apply  liquid  polish. 
If  preferred,  apply  a  paste  polish  and 
buff  or  rub  the  nails  on  a  dry  towel. 


Nor   the   dirt   in   our  guns,   nor   the 

boiling  sun; 
These  are  forgotten  when  the  day  is 

done. 
But  our  voices  fail  and  our  faces  pale 
If   we  draw   a  blank  when   it's   time 

for  mail. 

We  can  stand  the  flies  and  the  sand  in 

our  eyes. 
The  orders,  the  rumors,  the  truth  and 

the  lies; 
The  mosquitoes  that  swarm  and   the 

water  that's  warm. 


And  the  wards  that  reek  with  chloro- 
form; 

What  takes  away  our  fight  and  makes 
our  throats  tight 

Are  the  letters  that  somebody  didn't 
write. 


Love,  says  the  cynic,  is  something 
that  starts  with  her  sinking  in  your 
arms  and  ending  with  her  arms  in 
the  sink. 


Dense  Dorothy  can't  figure  out  why 
they  cure  hams  when  they  aren't  sick. 


Our  Fashion  and  Paiiern  Deparfmenf 

All  pattans  lie.  mmIi  fai  stusps  ar  cala  (e«te  pr«f«rr«4). 


It  ain't  the  heat  nor  the  blistered  feet, 
Nor  the  meals  of  spam  in  the  place 

of  meat; 
Nor  the  butter  like  lard,  nor  our  turn 

at  guard; 
None  of  these  things  are  half  as  hard 
As  the  jolt  we  get  after  all  the  sweat 
When  a  cheery  voice  says,  "No  mail 

yet." 

And  it  ain't  the  breeze  like  a  drag- 
on's sneeze 

That  peels  the  hide  and  weakens  the 
knees ; 


2587 — Suit-dress  of  distinction  with  soft, 
graceful  lines  becoming  to  all  In 
its  wide  range  of  sizes.  Lovely  In 
either  rayon  or  wool.  Sizes  12  to 
44.     Size  36.  3%  yds.  39-in. 

2513 — To  brighten  up  your  skirts  and  suits 
make  these  pretty  blouses.  Sizes 
10  to  40.  Size  10,  peasant  blouse: 
1%  yds.  39-in.;  blouse  with  long 
sleeves  :  2  yds.  39-ln.  ;  with  short 
sleeves:      1%    yds.    39-in. 

3734—  Dainty  princess  housedress  with 
handy  front  buttons  is  becoming  to 
all.  Wonderful  to  make  in  colorful 
cotton.  Sizes  16  to  50.  Size  36, 
.3%  yds.  35-in..  hk  35-in.  contrast- 
ing,   31/2    yds.    rlc    rac. 

3886— Perfect  choice  for  your  first  fall 
frock  in  a  dark  fabric.  Princess 
lines  and  soft  shirring  at  the  waist- 
line are  oh-so-becoming.  Sizes  12 
to   44.      Size   36.    3 Mi    yds.    39-in. 

3879 — Easy-to-make  jumper  with  one  long 
smooth  look.     Blouse  is  included  in 


pattern.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16, 
Jumper:  2V4  yds.  39-in.;  blouse: 
2%   yds.  39-ln. 

2741 — The  tricky  side-closing  adds  a  new 
note  of  interest  in  a  princess  casual 
that  loves  to  go  to  classes.  Sizes 
8   to   16.      Size   12,   3%    yds.   39-in. 

2928 — Darling  frock  with  generous  pleats 
that  will  play  prettily  while  she 
runs.  Handy  front  buttons  make 
ironing  easy.  Sizes,  6  mos..  1.  2 
and  3.  Size  2,  dress  and  panties  : 
1%    yds.    35-in. 

3746 — Your  youngster  will  love  this  front- 
buttoned  Jumper  with  separata 
blouse  included  in  the  pattern. 
Simple  to  make.  Sizes  2  to  8. 
Size  4,  Jumper:  1V4  yds,  35-ln. ; 
blouse :     1    yd.    35-ln, 

2817 — Ever-becoming  shirtwaist  frock  with 
novel  side-closing.  Version  with 
sweetheart  neckline  Included  In 
pattern.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16, 
3V4   yds,  39-ln.  fabric. 


The  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  has  over  150  new  patterns  for  all  the  members 
of  the  family,  24  pages  beautifully  Illustrated  with  dresses  for  all  sizes,  ages  ana  oc- 
casions.       Price    Just    16c.  ,  \Br.lta     nnmA     and 

Patterns  are  16c  each.  Be  sure  to  state  number  and  size.  Write  name  ana 
address    plainly,  

Address,  giving  number  and  size: 
PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


"We  are  writing  a  gospel,  a  chapter 

each  day. 
By   the   deeds  that  we   do   and  the 

words  that  we  say. 
Men   read   what   we   write,   whether 

faithless  or  true, 
Say,  What  is  the  gospel  according 

to  you?" 


A  PRAYER  FOR 

OUR  COUNTRY 

Ernest  Fremont  Tittle 
(From  "Girls  Today") 

Eternal  God,  who  didst  lead  our 
fathers  to  bring  forth  in  this  land  a 
new  nation  of  freedom  and  hope,  help 
us  Thy  children  to  be  mindful  of 
Thee,  without  whom  no  people  can 
prosper  or  dwell  secure. 

Forgive  us,  we  pray  Thee,  the 
wrong  we  have  done  to  others,  and  fill 
us  with  Thine  own  spirit  of  loving- 
kindness.  Set  us  firmly  against  racial 
prejudice  and  against  every  kind  of 
meanness  and  injustice.  Help  us  to 
seek  for  everyone  a  chance  to  live  in 
a  decent  house,  to  get  an  education, 
and  to  become  the  best  of  which  he  is 
capable.  Lead  us  each  day  to  be  kind 
one  to  another  and  to  help  one  an- 
other in  every  way  we  can.  And  lead 
us  to  be  just  and  friendly  to  people 
of  every  race  and  nation. 

Bestow  Thy  blessing,  we  beseech 
Thee,  upon  our  beloved  country. 
Grant  that  it  may  ever  be  a  home  of 
freedom  and  hope,  and  make  it  to  be 
the  servant  of  Thy  gracious  purpose 
for  mankind. 

We  offer  unto  Thee  ourselves  in 
sincere  and  ernest  desire  that  we  may 
be  used  of  Thee  to  heal  the  hurt  of 
the  world  and  to  establish  the  nations 
in  justice  and  peace,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  things 
we  have  heard  from  our  Juvenile 
Granges  this  summer  is  that  many 
of  them  are  working  a  bit  of  a  wor- 
ship service  into  their  opening  cere- 
mony. Some  are  using  Bible  verses, 
some  are  using  hymns  for  their  open- 
ing song,  some  are  substituting  for 
the  opening  prayer,  sleeted  prayers, 
having  to  do  with  rural  life  or  the 
events  of  the  day.  So  I  am  glad  to 
bring  you  the  above  prayer,  which  I 
think  voices  the  ideals  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange  very  beautifully. 


outstanding  project  that  has  come  to 
our  attention  in  a  long  time.  We  are 
most  happy  to  pass  on  to  you  tl^is 
account  of  their  week's  camping  trip, 
submitted  by  their  Sec,  Alan  E. 
Wolfe. 


AMONG  OUR  JUVENILES 

We  have  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  response  from  the  Ju- 
veniles of  the  state  to  the  National 
contests,  but  very  much  pleased  with 
activity  in  other  lines.  The  Juvenile 
Deputies  of  the  state  have  been  work- 
ing and  we  will  go  over  the  top  in 
organization  work.  Our  quota  was 
eight  new  organizations  in  1945.  I 
believe  we  have  already  passed  this 
mark. 

Individual  Granges  have  engaged 
in  many  projects  and  activities.  Win- 
fall  Juvenile  in  Bradford  County  is 
working  on  a  play  to  be  given  in 
September,  which  will  be  a  full  eve- 
ning's entertainment. 

Spring  Hill  Grange,  in  the  same 
county,  held  a  town  meeting  in  July, 
at  which  time  they  entertained  six 
other  Granges.  While  the  town  meet- 
ing was  in  progress  the  Juveniles  of 
the  Grange,  and  their  young  guests 
went  for  a  hay  ride — returning  in 
time  to  enjoy  ice  cream  with  the 
adults. 

Bloomingdale  Juvenile  in  Luzerne 
County  comes  across  with  the  most 


BLOOMINGDALE  JUVENILES 

AT  GRANGE  CAMP 

On  Saturday,  July  21st,  Mr.  C.  O. 
Benscoter,  a  member  of  our  Sub- 
ordinate Grange,  furnished  a  truck 
and  driver  to  take  the  members  of 
Bloomingdale  Juvenile  Grange  to 
Whirl's  End,  a  very  fine  camping  spot 
in  Bradford  County.  We  arrived  at 
3 :  00  P.  M.  and  after  unloading  the 
truck  we  went  in  for  a  good  swim. 

Sunday  we  planned  to  go  to  church 
at  Forksville.  We  had  to  walk,  and 
started  but  were  forced  to  take  shelter 
from  a  very  hard  shower  which  con- 
tinued for  about  two  hours.  We  had 
Sunday  School  in  spite  of  the  rain. 
Miss  Irene  Engle,  conducted  a  very 
interesting  service  at  Cabin  4.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  rest- 
ing as  we  had  no  regular  schedule  for 
Sunday. 

During  the  week  we  had  study 
groups,  which  included  "Fire,"  with 
Helen  Gregory  as  leader;  "Nature" 
with  Sister  Elgene  Benscoter  as 
leader ;  "Newspaper,"  Miss  Irene 
Engle  as  leader;  "First  Aid,"  led  by 
Sister  Alverda  Gregory;  and  "Handi- 
craft," taught  by  Miss  Engle  and  Bro. 
Arthur  Seward.  During  the  handi- 
craft period  the  boys  made  wooden 
shoe  soles  for  the  girls,  and  the  girls 
made  felt  hat  lapel  pins  for  the  boys. 

Barbara  Hope  was  our  swimming 
instructor.  Each  of  us  who  could 
swim  tried  to  help  teach  someone  who 
couldn't.  Everyone  made  good  prog- 
ress in  this  sport.  Especially  remark- 
able progress  was  made  by  Elaine, 
Charles,  and  Karl  Franklyn,  Donnie 
Williams  and  David  Wolfe. 

On  Friday  we  had  a  track  meet  in 
the  forenoon  and  a  swimming  meet 
in  the  afternoon.  The  swimming  meet 
turned  out  to  be  a  water  carnival 
with  a  float  for  the  Queen,  Audrey 
Bilby,  pulled  by  two  sea  horses,  Alan 
Wolfe  and  Bryce  James.  The  float 
was  pulled  down  stream  and  across 
the  pool  to  the  steps  where  the  Queen 
was  assisted  to  her  throne  and 
crowned  Queen  of  Whirl's  End  by 
David  Wolfe.  The  carnival  drew  a 
capacity  crowd  of  picnicers .  and 
campers. 

Saturday  we  returned  home  in  Bro. 
E.  D.  Sutliff's  truck.  It  rained  hard 
all  day,  VERY  hard.  We  reached 
the  Grange  hall  at  1 :  30  P.  M.  tired 
and  wet  but  very  happy. 

There  were  33  of  us  all  told. 

We  are  now  preparing  a  play,  "A 
Day  in  Camp."  Come  and  see  how 
we  spent  our  days  at  Camp  Whirl's 
End. — Alan  E.  Wolfe,  Sec.  Blooming- 
dale  Juvenile  Grange  No.  135. 

Another  outstanding  event  in  the 
state  was  the  county-wide  meeting 
put  on  by  the  Juveniles  of  Fayette 
County  where  Sister  Earl  Langley  is 
our  new  Juvenile  Deputy  this  year. 


FAYETTE  COUNTIANS 

HOLD  JUVENILE  RALLY 

Fayette  County  held  a  county-wide 
Juvenile  Grange  meeting  Tuesday 
evening,  July  24  in  the  Curfew 
Grange  Hall  with  six  of  the  Juvenile 
Granges  participating. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Deputy,  Mrs.  Earl  Langley,  who 
introduced  Mrs.  Olive  Mees,  Matron 
of  Morning  Star  Juvenile  Grange, 
whose  ofiicers  filled  the  chairs  with  a 
seating  march  and  presided  over  the 
meeting.  The  girls  wore  white  blouses 
and  dark  skirts,  the  boys  white  shirts 
and  dark  trousers. 

The  Degree  was  conferred  by  the 
Curfew  Juvenile  Degree  Team.  Clad 
all  in  white,  they  marched  in,  forming 
a  V,  and  stood  at  attention  to  the 
Tableau  of  America,  while  all  sang 
"America  the  Beautiful."  This  was 
followed  by  a  beautiful  seating  drill. 
The  Degree  was  conferred  on  23  ju- 
venile members  and  130  honorary 
members. 

The  Tableaux  were  put  on  by  the 
Dawson  Grange  which  was  just  or- 
ganized May  1.  The  Tableaux  were 
very  beautifully  done. 

The  Lecturer's  program  featured 
a  Dialogue  by  three  girls,  "What  Our 
Flag  Stands  For";  a  recitation, 
"Cherries  Are  Ripe,"  Pleansant  Val- 
ley Grange;  a  Patriotic  Drill  by  12 
boys  and  girls  from  German  Grange; 
a  Reading  and  Song  by  members  of 
Gallatin  Grange. 

During  the  good  of  the  order,  the 
following  guess  were  introduced: 
State  Pomona  Mary  E.  Lyons,  who 
praised  the  Grange  members  very 
highly  for  doing  the  work  without 
the  use  of  the  Manual ;  State  Deputy 
Earl  Langley,  who  stated  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  interest  shown  in 
Juvenile  work  and  brought  out  the 
fact  that  in  the  future  they  would  be 
a  great  help  to  the  Subordinate 
Granges ;  Pomona  Master  Harold  Jef- 
fries strongly  recommended  that  this 
is  the  time  to  give  the  Juvenile 
Grange  our  support  as  these  boys  and 
girls  are  our  future  men  and  women. 

The  meeting  was  closed  in  due 
form,  after  which  the  Juvenile  mem- 
bers served  refreshments.  There  were 
approximately  250  persons  in  attend- 
ance. 


"Follow  the  Leader."  Player  number 
one  performs  some  simple  act  such  as 
walking  around  a  chair.  The  second 
player  must  do  the  same  as  the  first 
and  something  else.  The  third  player 
must  do  what  the  first  and  second  did 
and  add  something  else  and  so  on 
until  all  have  performed.  All  who 
play  correctly  take  their  places  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  room:  any 
player  who  leaves  out  an  act,  puts  one 
in  the  wrong  order  or  adds  one  al- 
ready used  must  sit  on  the  left  side 
of  the  room. 

"Button  Race"  is  a  quiet  game  that 
little  children  can  play  as  well  as 
those  who  are  older.  Lines  are  drawn 
on  a  large  piece  of  wrapping  paper 
laid  on  a  long  table,  or  with  chalk  on 
the  floor.  Draw  two  lines,  making  a 
lane  leading  away  from  each  player. 
Cross  lines  are  drawn  to  make  about 
ten  squares  in  each  lane.  Each  child 
has  a  button  which  he  places  on  the 
first  square.  A  child  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  lanes  has  a  button  in  his 
hand.  He  keeps  changing  the  button 
from  hand  to  hand  behind  his  back. 
When  he  puts  his  closed  hands  out 
in  front,  the  players  guess  which  hand 
contains  the  button.  When  all  play- 
ers have  made  their  guess  the  button 
is  disclosed  and  all  who  have  guessed 
correctly  advance  their  own  buttons 
one  space.  The  player  first  across 
the  table  wins.  If  several  are  tied, 
they  may  play  again  to  work  off  the 
tie. 


MAYBE  THEY  CAN 

ARRANGE  THAT  TOO! 

"You  can  get  anything  from  a  mail- 
order house,"  remarked  the  lady  next 
door. 

'Everything,  alas,  but  a  male," 
sighed  the  spinster. 


ANOTHER  GAME 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  direc- 
tions for  a  game  that  may  be  used 
when  Juveniles  are  entertaining  the 
Subordinate  Grange.  That  is  a  good 
idea;  older  folks  as  well  as  young 
should  find  joy  in  play.  Someone  has 
said,  "People  do  not  stop  playing  be- 
cause they  get  old,  they  get  old  be- 
cause they  stop  playing." 

"Animal  Oet-together"  is  a  good, 
though  noisy,  game  for  a  large  group 
which  is  composed  of  all  ages.  Choose 
five,  or  more,  animals  with  regard 
to  the  ease  with  which  one  can  imi- 
tate the  sound  they  make:  such  as 
cat,  dog,  chicken,  duck,  cow,  crow, 
sheep,  etc.  Write  these  names  on  slips 
of  paper,  making  enough  copies  of 
each  so  that  each  person  present  has 
one  slip.  When  each  one  has  drawn 
a  slip  and  read  it,  the  lights  are 
turned  out  and  each  animal  begins  to 
give  the  call  that  is  characteristic 
of  his  kind.  Each  player  tries  to  find 
others  of  his  family.  As  soon  as  he 
finds  one  they  join  hands,  and  still 
calling  hunt  for  others  of  their  kind. 
As  soon  as  a  group  is  completed  (the 
number  having  been  announced  when 
the  slips  are  given  out)  they  call  for 
lights  and  announce  themselves  the 
winners. 

'^Memory"  is  a  good  game  for  a 
smaller  group.     It  is  a  variation  of 


PERSISTENCE  A  QUALITY 

CHILDREN  SHOULD  HAVE 

Though  stubbornness  and  persist- 
ence are  closely  related,  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  them  is  the  way  an 
individual  holds  onto  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Marguerite  F.  Little,  ex- 
tension specialist  in  child  care  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

If  the  person  holds  fast  to  an  idea 
contrary  to  yours,  his  actions  are 
labeled  as  stubbornness,  but  if  the 
idea  is  one  with  which  you  agree,  his 
actions  are  labelled  as  persistence. 

The  quality  of  holding  onto  an  idea 
and  carrying  a  project  through  to 
completion  is  one  which  parents 
should  wish  to  develop  in  their  chil- 
dren. This  quality,  coupled  with 
narrow-mindedness,  is  dangerous.  For 
this  reason  parents  should  help  their 
children  to  develop  open-mindedness 
and  willingness  to  consider  all  ques- 
tions from  every  angle  before  arriv- 
ing at  a  final  decision.  Along  with 
this  should  go  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  consideration  of  others 
and  their  varying  points  of  view. 
Parents  have  the  important  responsi- 
bility of  acting  as  guides  and  coun- 
selors to  their  children. 

Persistence  should  be  encouraged 
in  children,  believes  Miss  Little. 
Stick-to-itiveness,  as  it's  often  called, 
is  an  important  asset  to  any  individ- 
ual. Educators  and  others  who  work 
with  youth  often  complain  that  they 
give  up  too  easily.  Too  often  when 
the  task  gets  difficult,  children  fall  ' 
down  on  the  job  they  started. 

Part  of  this  falling  down  on  the 
job  is  because  young  people  didn't 
know  when  they  began  what  the  job 
would  entail.  Parents  and  teachers 
can  be  helpful  in  such  cases  by  out- 
lining what  is  involved.  Another 
reason  for  falling  down  may  be  that 
young  people  are  allowed  to  take  on 
too  many  activities  at  the  same  time 
so  that  when  something  difficult  does 
come  up  they  simply  drop  out. 


Girls  when  they  went  out  to  swim 
Once  dressed  like  Mother  Hubbard, 

Now  they  have  a  bolder  whim 
And  dress  more  like  her  cupboard. 


STATE  MASTER  FULLERTON 
ATTENDS  WYOMING  POMONA 

\\ryoming  County  Pomona  No.  19 
jjiet  at  Factoryville,  August  1,  as 
(ruests  of  the  Factoryville  Grange  No. 
1245.  Worthy  Master  Charles  Adams 
presided. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Sister  Ida  Wheelock  of  the  host 
Grange  and  the  response  was  by  Bro- 
ther Harry  H.  Smith  of  Tunkhan- 
nock.  A  conmaunication  from  the 
National  Grange  regarding  financing 
the  Grange  home  in  Washington  was 
read  by  the  Worthy  Master.  It  was 
voted  that  the  Pomona  Grange  pur- 
chase a  $50  war  bond  and  present  it 
to  the  National  Grange  for  the  build- 
ing fund. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  guests 
from  the  Luzerne  County  Pomona 
Grange  presented  a  program  which 
consisted  of  devotions,  readings,  vocal 
music  and  two  one  act  plays. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon was  W.  Sharp  Fullerton,  Master 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 
Brother  Fullerton  spoke  on  the 
Grange  and  its  activities.  He  said, 
in  part :  "The  Grange  must  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  farm  people  in  the 
post  war  period.  We  must  work  out 
the  problems  that  belong  to  a  rural 
people.  Are  we  prepared  to  meet  these 
problems?  Do  we  know  about  high- 
way improvement  and  the  needs  of  the 
schools?  Do  we  observe  Grange  Day 
in  our  communities  with  every  mem- 
ber giving  one  day  to  strengthen  the 
Grange,  improve  the  Grange  halls, 
etc.?  If  we  would  realize  the  hope 
of  this  coming  new  day  we  must  have 
better  homes,  churches,  schools  and 
communities.  The  Grange  hall  should 
be  a  community  center  and  an  op- 
portunity is  resting  on  every  Granger 
of  the  State  to  help  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  rural  communities  and  make 
for  better  homes.  We  must  build  our 
community  by  bringing  all  its  units 
together  and  working  for  the  common 

good." 

At  the  evening  session,  the  Fifth 
Degree  was  conferred  on  a  class  of 
candidates  in  a  most  commendable 
manner.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Wyoming  Pomona  will  be  held  at 
Forkston,  November  7,  1945. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


ers,  the  Grange  closed  with  a  patriotic 
pageant  presened  by  the  Howard 
Grange. 


70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 

MONTGOMERY  POMONA 

Pomona  Grange  No.  8  of  Mont- 
gomery County  celebrated  its  70th 
anniversary  with  a  picnic,  held  in  the 
County  Park  at  Green  Lane,  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1945. 

The  afternoon  program  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  Russell  Zim- 
merman, pastor  of  Augustus  Lutheran 
Church,  Trappe,  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
member  of  Keystone  Grange  No.  2. 
After  the  flag  salute,  greetings  were 
extended  by  Arthur  Landis  of  Com- 
munity Grange.  Ida  C.  Myers,  Po- 
mona Secretary  and  a  member  of  Cold 
Point  Grange,  then  gave  the  history 
of  Montgomery  County  Pomona.  The 
group  enjoyed  two  accordian  solos  by 
Brother  Schlicter  of  Sanatoga 
Grange. 

State  Secretary  of  Agriculure,  the 
Hon.  Miles  Horst,  was  present  and 
gave  the  principal  address  of  the 
afternoon,  outlining  some  of  our  post- 
war conditions  and  problems.  He 
cfiallenged  his  listeners  to  higher  re- 
ligious and  moral  ideals.  Members  of 
Keystone  Grange  No.  2,  entertained 
with  a  pleasing  Folk  Dance,  after 
which  the  program  closed  with  all 
singing   "God   Bless   America." 


as  school  director,  being  first  elected 
at  the  age  of  21,  and  was  treasurer 
of  the  Washington  Camp  of  P.  O.  S. 
of  A.  for  34  years. 

Brother  W.  F.  Biddle  was  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Charlesyille 
Grange  and  a  most  prominent  citizen 


playlets,  readings  and  music.  At  the 
evening  session  Mrs.  McNeal  of 
Mountain  Summit  entertained  with 
a  chalk  talk  which  was  much  en- 
joyed. 

Penn  Grange  won  out  in  the  Music 
Contest,  their  number  being  the 
"Army  Air  Corps"  by  a  mixed 
quartette.  Twelve  Granges  took  part 
in  the  Spelling  Contest  conducted  by 
Mr.  N.  G.  Parke.  The  winner  was 
Mr.  Stewart  Straw  of  Berwindale, 
member  of  Jordan  Grange. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this 
Pomona  Meeting  was  the  large  class 
of  86  who  were  initiated  in  the  5th 
Degree  by  Susquehanna  Degree 
Team.  This  is  the  largest  class  ever 
known  to  be  initiated  at  one  time. 
These  86  are  looking  forward  to  tak- 
ing the  6th  Degree  in  December  at 
which  time  we  hoi)e  to  have  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange  meet  in  Clear- 
field. 

Both  dinner  and  supper  were  served 
in  the  Picnic  Grove  adjoining  the 
Grange  Hall.  The  members  of  San- 
born Grange  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fine  manner  in  which  they 
served  this  large  crowd  numbering 
more  than  200.  The  next  Pomona 
will  be  held  the  first  Thursday  in 
November  with  Susquehanna  at  Cur- 
wensville. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY  GRANGE 
LOSES  CHARTER  MEMBERS 

Two  charter  members  of  the 
Charlesville  Grange  No.  698,  Bed- 
ford County,  passed  to  their  reward 
in  recent  months  They  were  William 
F.   Biddle  and  D.  W.  W.  Diehl. 

Brother  Diehl  was  a  lifelong  mem- 


CENTRE  COUNTY  POMONA 
MEETS  AT  PLEASANT  GAP 

The  Centre  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  13  met  at  Pleasant  Gap  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  8th,  with  Bald  Eagle 
Grange  as  host.  Pomona  Master 
Harry  Fisher  presided. 

The  Fair  Committee  gave  encour- 
aging reports  on  the  plans  for  the 
Grange  Encampment  and  Fair  to  be 
held  August  24  to  31,  announcing 
that  Grange  Day  was  to  be  featured 
by  floats  and  a  pet  show  The  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  given  by  Rev- 
erend David  A.  Sowers  of  Bald  Eagle 
Grange  and  the  response  by  Professor 
T.  I.  Mairs  of  Washington  Grange. 
A  delicious  dinner  was  served  by  the 
host  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charge 
of  the  Pomona  Lecturer  Virginia 
Biddle.  This  was  featured  by  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  "Home  Safety'* 
by  Miss  Morton  of  State  College  and 
an  address  on  "Child  Welfare"  by 
Mrs.  Kirby,  also  of  State  College. 
Entertainment  features  included 
songs,  a  skit,  "The  Doctor's  Office" 
and  a  song  dramatization  "Because 
He  Joined  the  Grange"  by  the  Union- 
ville  Grange 

The  evening  session  opened  with 
songs  and  tableaux  by  the  Washing- 
ton Grange.  The  Fifth  Degree  was 
conferred  on  a  class  of  35  candidates. 
Following  remarks  by  Mrs.  Williams, 
Clinton  County,  and  Reverend  Sow- 


ber  of  the  Cove  Reformed  Church, 
serving  on  the  Consistory  for  many 
years  and  was  an  Elder  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Joining  the  Charlesyille  Grange  at 
the  time  of  its  reorganization  in  1908, 
Brother  Diehl  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  Subordinate  and  Pomona 
Grange,  serving  as  Pomona  Treasurer 
for  19  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  and  National  Grange. 

His  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
his  fellowmen  was  evidenced  by  the 
service  which  he  gave  to  his  com- 
munity. He  was  associated  for  many 
years  with  the  Bedford  County  Fair, 
the  Bedford  County  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Association,  served  six  terms 


of  the  County.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Bedford  County  Fair,  the  Bed- 
ford County  Agricultural  Extension 
Association,  manager  of  the  Friends 
Cove  Telephone  Company,  president 
and  director  of  the  Bedford  County 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  had 
been  a  township  supervisor. 

Brother  Biddle  served  for  25  years 
as  Secretary  of  the  Bedford  County 
Pomona  Grange.  He  was  an  Elder 
and  President  of  the  Trinity  Re- 
formed Church  Consistory  and  had 
the  great  distinction  of  being  a 
teacher  of  a  sunday-school  class  for 
59  years 

EIGHTY-SIX  CANDIDATES 

AT  CLEARFIELD  POMONA 

An  unusually  l^rge  and  enthusi- 
astic number  of  patrons  attended  the 
regular  meeting  of  Clearfield  County 
Pomona  Grange  held  at  Sanborn  on 
Thursday,  August  9th.  This  was  the 
Eighth  Anniversary  of  Sanborn 
Grange,  the  youngest  Grange  in  the 
County.  Although,  Sanborn  Grange 
has  had  many  ups  and  downs  since 
its  organization  in  1937,  having  lost 
most  of  its  equipment  in  a  fire  two 
years  after  getting  started  they  are 
now  prospering  with  a  membership 
of  more  than  100. 

Pomona  Master,  M.  E.  McCue  pre- 
sided at  the  business  meeting  after 
which  the  program  was  in  charge  of 
Worthy  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Emma  Frank. 
The  program  theme  was  "The 
Farmer's  Future."  The  Welcome 
Address  was  by  Mr.  Loris  Kephart, 
Master  of  Sanborn  who  cordially  wel- 
comed all  present. 

The  "Post  War  Home"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Dorothy  Kuhn,  Home 
Economist  Extension  Worker  after 
which  Mr.  W.  O.  Mitchell,  County 
Agent  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
"Our  Changing  Agriculture."  The 
guest  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was 
Senator,  A.  H.  Letzler  who  used  as 
his  subject,  "A  Better  World."  This 
was  a  most  timely  and  helpful  mes- 
sage. The  program  was  interspersed 
with  music  and  games  which  was 
much  enjoyed  by  all.  Salem  and 
Sanborn  Granges  entertained  with 
short   programs   which    consisted    of 


THEN  HE  JOINED  HIS  CO-OP 

A  man  who  had  made  a  success  in 
co-operative  work  was  asked  how  he 
happened  to  get  started  in  it.  This 
is  his  story : 

"I  used  to  have  a  neighbor  who  had 
a  half-wit  son,  a  big  strapping  fellow 
who  got  through  the  second  grade 
when  he  was  17  years  old  and  quit 
school. 

"When  this  neighbor  sold  his  wheat 
in  the  fall  he  used  to  send  Rudy  to 
the  warehouse  with  it,  because  he 
could  handle  a  team  and  made  a  first 
class  hand  for  such  work. 

"One  day  Rudy  was  just  ahead  of 
me  as  we  drove  up  to  the  warehouse 
and  as  I  watched  him  help  unload 
and  wait  for  his  receipt,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  doing  no  more  in 
the  marketing  of  my  wheat  than 
this  half-wit  boy  could  and  was 
doing.  On  the  long  drive  home,  I 
began  to  wonder  if  I  was  so  much 
smarter  than  Rudy,  for  after  I  had 
spent  a  year  raising  the  crop,  I  didn't 
use  any  more  intelligence  than  he 
had  when  it  came  to  selling  the  results 
of  my  year's  work. 

"The  next  night  at  the  Grange  I 
talked  about  it,  and  we  began  to  dis- 
cuss what  we  could  do.  That  was  the- 
beginning  of  our  grain  co-operative- 
and  how  I  got  started  in  the 
co-operative  movement."  —  National! 
Grange  Publicity  Bureau, 


COMING  EVENTS 

Under  this  head  Grange 
News  has  been  printing  notices 
of  Pomona  and  other  8i)ecial 
Grange  meetings.  It  was  dis- 
continued to  save  space  in  our 
eight-page  issues  and  also  be- 
cause we  did  not  receive  enough 
notices  to  make  it  worth  while. 

We  would  like  to  revive  the 
column  in  future  issues  and  we 
ask  the  co-operation  of  Secre- 
taries and  others  who  furnish 
the  notices.  If  your  meeting  is 
to  be  held  between  the  15th  of 
October  and  the  25th  of  No- 
vember be  sure  to  get  the  copy 
to  us  not  later  than  September 
25th.  Meetings  for  succeeding 
months  should  make  a  corres- 
ponding deadline. 
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War  and  the  Problems  Ahead 

By  Albert  S.  Goss,  in  National  Grange  Monthly 


FOURTEEN  years  ago  Japan 
started  an  unprovoked  war  on 
China  for  the  sole  purpose  of  steal- 
ing Manchuria.  Secretary  Stimson 
tried  to  get  other  major  powers  to 
join  the  United  States  in  preventing 
the  theft,  but  it  was  too  far  off  to 
cause  them  concern,  and  nothing  was 
done.  Besides,  how  could  they  fight 
a  war  with  a  major  power  half  way 
around  the  world?  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  our  own  people  would 
have  supported  a  war  against  Japan 
at  that  time  to  protect  China.  Even 
at  home  Stimson's  warnings  went 
largely  unheeded. 

Japan's  success  doubtless  en- 
couraged Mussolini  to  steal  Ethiopia. 
This  also  was  too  far  away  to  disturb 
us,  although  the  failure  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  take  action  was  looked 
on  with  some  concern. 

Encouraged  by  these  two  unpro- 
tested successes,  Hitler  set  out  on  a 
stealing  expedition  of  his  own.  He 
improved  on  the  methods  of  Japan 
and  Italy  by  -building  an  enormous 
military  machine  and  then,  using  it 
as  a  club,  bluffing  victim  after  victim 
into  yielding  to  his  demands.  History 
will  probably  record  Britain's  ap- 
peasement policy  as  a  low  point  in  her 
international  relations.  It  was  help- 
ing a  thief  to  rob  a  friend  in  ex- 
change for  a  promise  to  quit  thievery. 
Looking  back  it  is  easy  to  see  that  of 
course  it  wouldn't  work,  but  Britain 
wasn't  in  a  mood  to  fight,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  her  people  would 
have  supported  a  war  to  protect 
Czechoslovakia. 

When  Germany  and  Russia  invaded 
Poland  in  September,  1939,  Britain 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  appeasement 
would  not  work;  that  it  merely  en- 
couraged international  thuggery;  and 
if  the  world  was  to  avoid  control  by 
force,  somebody  had  to  fight — and  the 
world's  worst  war  was  launched. 
When  Japan  saw  the  phenomenal  vic- 
tories of  Germany  and  Italy,  she 
jumped  in  on  the  side  of  the  winners 
(so  she  thought),  and  stole  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  much 
of  the  richest  territory  of  Asia. 

When  Japan  attacked  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  impossible  happened:  Peace- 
loving  America,  almost  unarmed, 
with  a  large  part  of  its  navy  de- 
stroyed, and  with  almost  no  merchant 
marine,  jumped  into  a  two-front  war, 
one  fought  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  other  across  the  Pacific.  We  had 
to  build  an  army,  we  had  to  build  a 
navy,  we  had  to  build  an  air  force, 
we  had  to  build  a  merchant  marine, 
and  we  had  to  supply  our  Allies  with 
vast  quantities  of  food  and  munitions 
to  support  them  in  their  efforts  while 
we  were  getting  ready  to  fight. 

History  has  never  seen  anything 
remotely  comparable  to  it.  We  know 
now  that  it  was  the  American  air 
force  and  the  American  army  that 
was  largely  responsible  for  Germany's 
defeat,  while  the  hard-fought  Jap- 
anese battles  from  island  to  island 
until  we  could  get  at  the  homeland, 
were  almost  exclusively  an  American- 
Japanese  war.  The  war  proved  more 
vast  and  more  terrible  than  most  of 
us  had  thought  possible.  Few  indeed, 
except  President  Roosevelt,  had  any 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task.  His  was  the  leadership  respon- 
sible for  building  the  most  powerful 
military  machine  in  history,  and  in 
planning  the  strategy  of  the  war. 

Italy,  Germany  and  Japan,  caught 
in  their  stealing  escapade,  have  all 
been  thoroughly  licked.  Although  at 
no  time  did  our  people  lose  faith  in 
the  ultimate  outcome,  it  is  hard  to 


realize  that  the  job  is  actually  done 
and  that  the  war  is  over. 

But  even  as  we  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory, we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  face  to  face  with  other 
problems  which  in  some  ways  are 
even  tougher  than  fighting  a  two- 
front  war.  In  fighting  a  war  every- 
one knew  what  had  to  be  done.  It 
was  either  a  case  of  doing  it,  or  being 
destroyed.  In  meeting  the  problems 
ahead,  there  is  no  such  clear-cut 
course  to  follow. 

With  war's  destruction  we  have 
left  a  wide  path  of  ruin,  suffering 
and  death  on  our  road  to  victory. 
Helpless  people  without  food  or 
shelter,  who  were  cheered  by  ex- 
travagant promises  of  aid,  are  turn- 
ing against  us  with  fear  and  hate 
in  their  hearts  as  they  have  seen  all 
they  owned  and  loved  swept  away, 
even  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  We 
must  help  feed  and  clothe  millions  in 
occupied  countries,  both  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  and  help  them  get 
on  a  self-supporting  basis  again,  not 
only  for  humanity's  sake,  but  to 
avoid  trouble  which  may  lead  to  re- 
volt and  conflict. 

We  have  vast  areas  of  enemy  coun- 
try to  police,  including  educating 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  to 
want  to  follow  the  ways  of  peace 
rather  than  those  of  aggression.  We 
must  develop  a  desire  for  peace  and 
independence  before  these  subject  na- 
tions can  take  their  place  in  the 
councils  of  world  nations,  and  before 
we  can  relinquish  control. 

We  have  fought  a  war  to  end  war, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  our  fight- 
ing have  led  the  world  in  planning 
for  a  lasting  peace.  However,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  never 
assure  peace  unless  aggressively  sup- 
ported in  spirit  and  principle.  Peace 
cannot  be  permanently  maintained  by 
force.  It  must  be  based  on  equity  and 
justice.  To  promote  equity  and 
justice  in  international  relations  is 
something  comparatively  new  in  the 
world.  We  have  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility in  world  leadership 
greater  than  most  of  us  realize. 

Now  we  have  plenty  of  problems 
at  home.  We  have  learned  to  produce 
almost  50  per  cent  more  "useables'* 
per  capita  in  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years.  This  means  less  workers  and 
increased  unemployment  unless  we 
learn  how  to  use  what  we  produce. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  if  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average 
citizen  is  stepped  up  very  material- 
ly. We  must  find  how  to  distribute 
the  wealth  produced  more  equitably 
"in  proportion  to  what  each  con- 
tributes to  the  general  welfare." 
(Grange  Guide  Post  No.  2).  This 
will  probably  prove  to  be  the  biggest 
problem  of  all  for  few,  if  any,  can 
see  clearly  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
In  seeking  its  solution  we  must  not 
overlook  Grange  Guide  Post  No.  1 — 
that  all  prosperity  is  based  on  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth. 

Involved  in  this  situation  are  such 
secondary  problems  as  labor  relations, 
strikes,  boycotts,  price  control,  ra- 
tioning, subsidies,  social  security,  un- 
employment compensation  and  a  pro- 
gram for  agriculture.  Our  goal  must 
be  an  economy  of  plenty.  Plenty  of 
food  can  never  be  assured  without 
having  surpluses,  and  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  way  to  enjoy  the 
security  surplus  food  gives  to  the  na- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  farmers'  price  level  so  that  the 
surplus  does  not  destroy  its  pro- 
ducer. 

Constantly   with   us,   and   in   large 


measure  controlling  the  failure  or 
success  of  other  programs,  is  the 
problem  of  the  public  debt  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  Because  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  other  problems 
will  require  the  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
our  national  budget  can  be  balanced 
in  the  immediate  future.  This  means 
more  debt  and  more  bond  drives. 
Because  the  objectives  are  not  so 
clear-cut  as  "money  to  buy  guns  and 
ammunition,"  and  because  of  an  in- 
evitable falling  off  in  income,  bonds 
will  be  harder  to  sell.  It  will  be 
harder  to  maintain  the  determination 
of  the  public  to  do  the  whole  job  than 
it  was  to  maintain  the  enthusiasm  for 
whipping  our  enemies  so  we  could 
bring  our  boys  back  home.  There 
will  not  be  the  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  job  to  be  done.  Neverthe- 
less, if  we  fail  to  do  the  whole  job, 
much  of  what  we  have  fought  for  will 
be  lost. 

To  maintain  morale  and  see  the 
job  through  will  require  an  even 
higher  tyi)e  of  leadership  than  to  fight 
a  war.  With  its  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, with  its  twice-a-month 
meetings  held  in  nearly  8000  com- 
munities, and  its  Lecture  Hour  and 
regular  sessions  devoted  in  consider- 
able measure  to  discussions  of  such 
subjects,  the  Grange  has  an  op- 
portunity for  rendering  a  service  be- 
yond value  in  the  critical  months 
ahead.  What  we  have  done  toward 
winning  the  war  is  a  matter  of 
record.  As  General  MacArthur  said 
of  his  soldiers,  may  we  say  of  our 
Grange  members:  "They  have  been 
good  soldiers  in  war.  May  they  be 
equally  good  soldiers  in  peace." 


September,  1945 
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Wisdom   is   oftimes   nearer  when   we 

stoop 
Than  when  we  soar. 

— William  Wordsworth. 


MATURER  PEACHES  HAVE 

MORE  SIZE  AND  SUGAR 

J.  L.  Mecartney 

Picking  peaches  at  the  proper  stage 
of  growth  results  in  larger  fruit,  a 
greater  volume  for  the  crop,  higher 
quality,  and  a  better  sugar  content. 
Many  peaches  could  be  left  on  the 
tree  longer  than  most  growers  usual- 
ly do. 

When  picked  too  early,  the  fruit 
does  not  ripen  satisfactorily.  The 
grower  also  loses  considerable  volume 
which  the  peach  adds  to  itself  in  the 
final  rapid  swell  taking  place  until 
the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  This  year, 
housewives  will  be  looking  for  riper 
peaches  more  than  ever,  since  these 
require  less  sugar  for  eating  fresh  or 
for  canning. 

Late  pickings  handle  better  and 
ripen  into  higher  quality  fruits  than 
early  pickings.  The  county  agent 
says  the  proper  time  to  pick  Elberta 
and  other  yellow  varieties  is  when  the 
fruit  has  changed  to  a  "light  green- 
ish-yellow, with  up  to  25  per  cent 
blush." 

To  illustrate  the  volume  gained  by 
mature  pickings,  he  made  this  com- 
parison :  100  bushels  of  fruit 
harvested  on  a  given  date  about  this 
season  would  have  become  107.9 
bushels  two  days  later.  If  left  five 
days,  these  100  bushels  would  have 
become  116.5  bushels,  and  a  week 
after  the  original  date  would  have 
made  a  yield  of  124.4,  bushels. 

The  increase  in  size  of  the  fruit  is 
also  impressive.  Of  the  100  bushels 
which  might  have  been  picked  on  the 
early  given  date,  only  47.8  bushels 
sized  2%  inches  and  up.  The  2-day 
later  pick  should  show  70.9  per  cent 
2%  inches  and  up,  the  5-day  later 
picking  84.9  per  cent  in  this  class  and 
the  week-later  pick,  93.7  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  2H   inches  and  up. 


TIRE  AND  TRUCK  SITUATION  CRITICAL:  Thousands  of 
pulpwood  products  help  to  maintain  the  economy  of  America 
and  the  world.  That's  why  it's  important  to  conserve  th«  tires 
you  have.  New  tires  are  still  a  long  way  off. 

•make  *em 
last* -thcr6  are 
few6r.  of  os  to 
do  more  work 


don't  overload 


RIGHT 


WRONG 


DRIVE  CAREFULLY- KEEP 
TIReS    PROPERLY   IN- 
FLATED 


RECAP  TIRES 

before:  THEY 

BECOME  WORM 


L 


DONT  LET  THIS  HAPPEHTO  YOU:  Nearly  a  million  truck* 
have  been  forced  off  the  road  by  the  tire  shortage.  You  can 
make  sure  that  your  truck  isn't  the  next  to  join  the  scrap  h«ap 
by  properly  caring  for  your  tires.  KEEP  THE  PULPWOOD 
ROLLING  TO  THE   MILLS! 


CLINE 

WHERKA8,  The  Community  Grange  No. 
1904  Westmoreland  County,  in  submission 
.  tlie  Divine  Will,  records  the  loss  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  our  Grange  in  the 
deatli  of  our  Sister  Mrs.  Ruth  Cline  Johns- 
ton, a  faithful  member  and  one  whom  we 
all  miss;    be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  husband  and  children  who 
survive ;  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days  ; 
and  record  these  resolutions  in  our  minutes 
and  publish   them  in  the  Grange  Nsrws. 

•  VVe  call  it  death  to  depart  from  this  world 

But  it's  the  Golden   Key   to  Eternity. 
Tis  the  earthly  life  that  duly  unfurls 
The  flag  to  that  dawn  of  Eternity." 

R.  A.  Skanor. 

A.    H.    KOONTZ, 

J.    Lloyd    Wolff, 

Committee. 

BECKER 

WheRHAB,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  called 
from  our  midst  our  beloved  Brother  Jacob 
H  Becker,  a  faithful  and  loyal  member  of 
Marshallton  Grange  No.  1394  and  Treasurer 
for  several   years ;     Therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days  and  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family,  record  these 
resolutions  in  the  Grange  minutes  and  pub- 
lish them  iB  the  Grange  News. 

Mary  H.  Gibbon, 
Edith   J.   Webster, 
Alice  Shoemaker, 

Com>mittee. 

BUSH 

Still  mourning  the  loss  of  our  faithfully 
active   member.    Brother    Maurice    Bush, 

We  entreat  our  Heavenly  Father  to  move 
us  to  take  up  his  spirit  of  loyalty  in  the 
Blueball  Grange  No.  1331,  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

Lovingly  we  drape  our  charter,  record  our 
loss  and  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family. 

Robert  M.   Dugan, 
E.   Ray  Kanouff, 
George  Mock, 

Com^mittee. 


of  the  cold  spring  weather  and  with 
older  birds  in  southeastern  counties 
by  other  growers  due  to  the  prolonged 
rainy  season,  loss  to  flocks  has  been 
relatively  light.  Condition  in  late 
August  was  very  good.  Disease  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  controlled. 
Quite  a  few  growers  report  they  in- 
tend to  save  more  breeders  from  this 
year's  crop. 


PLENTY  OF  TURKEYS 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Plenty  of  home-grown  turkeys  for 
Pennsylvania  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinners,  together  with  an 
abundance  of  cranberries  for  "trim- 
ming," is  assured  this  year  according 
to  the  annual  turkey  population 
survey  by  the  Federal- State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service. 

Going  "all-out"  in  turkey  produc- 
tion this  year,  Keystone  farmers  have 
raised  an  all-time  record  total  of 
1,670,000  holiday  dinner  birds.  There 
are  no  government  set-asides  and  all 
birds  except  those  held  back  for 
breeding  purposes  will  be  available  to 
civilian  consumers. 

"However,"  Department  officials 
cautioned,  "some  growers  already 
have  accepted  advance  orders  for  de- 
livery of  all  th/eir  birds,  and  the 
housewife  who  wants  to  be  sure  of  a 
Pennsylvania  turkey  for  the  holidays 
will  do  well  to  get  her  order  in  early." 

The  national  cranberry  situation  is 
the  best  since  1943,  production  being 
about  40  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year's  short  crop. 

The  1945  Pennsylvania  turkey  pro- 
duction total  is  385,000  birds  or  30 
per  cent  ahead  of  1944.  This  is  the 
fourth  straight  year  that  the  output 
has  exceeded  the  million  mark.  The 
new  record  ranks  Pennsylvania  8th 
among  all  turkey  producing  states, 
an  advance  from  9th  last  year,  and 
puts  this  State  first  among  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  attaining  the  new  record  many 
lowers  increased  their  flocks  to 
<^apacity  and  a  number  of  farmers 
are  raising  turkeys  for  the  first  time. 
Some  report  they  added  more  poults 
after  August  1  so  as  to  take  care  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  turkeys 
that  has  been  building  up  in  recent 
years  for  the  after-holiday  trade. 
However,  their  main  crops  will  be 
'^ady  for  market  early.  . 

Despite  difficulty  experienced  with 
poults  by  Aome  growers  on  account 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

SHOW  DECLINE 

A  slow  but  steady  shrinkage  in  the 
total  amount  of  farm  mortgages  in 
Pennsylvania  since  1940  was  reported 
by  Miles  Horst,  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  greater  part  of  an  8  per  cent 
reduction  has  taken  place  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  he  declared,  and  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  marked  shift  in  the 
distribution  of  outstanding  mortgage 
loans  among  the  major  lender  groups. 

Individuals,  through  personal  or 
private  loans,  and  commercial  banks 
now  hold  81  per  cent,  or  $98,264,000 
of  the  grand  total  of  $120,936,000  in 
Pennsylvania  farm  mortgages,  ac- 
cording to  surveys  through  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federal-State  Crop  Report- 
ing Service.  Federal  Land  Banks 
hold  approximately  $14,500,000;  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
$3,620,000;  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration $2,753,000;  and  life  in- 
surance companies  $1,807,000. 

A  further  decline  in  the  farm 
mortgage  debt  in  the  Nation,  and  the 
continued  increase  in  land  values  dur- 
ing 1944,  brought  the  ratio  of  the 
farm  mortgage  debt  to  the  value  of 
all  farm  real  estate  to  its  lowest  point 
since  1912. 

Pennsylvania  farm  mortgage  debt 
on  January  1,  1940  totaled  $131,578, 
000.  During  that  year  it  dropped  ap- 
proximately $1,850,000.  In  1941  the 
total  went  down  only  $515,000,  but  in 

1942,  it  dropped  $3,533,000,  reaching 
a  total  of  $125,701,000  by  January  1, 

1943.  A  year  later  the  farm  debt 
total  had  been  reduced  approximately 
$2,250,000  and  on  January  1,  1945 
was  down  another  $2,500,000,  leaving 
a  total  farm  mortgage  debt  of  $120,- 
936,000,  the  lowest  since  1918  when  it 
was  $118,106,000.  The  highest  of 
record  was  $184,498,000  in  1932. 

Secretary  Horst  said  that  farm  land 
values  are  now  the  highest  since  the 
boom  days  of  1919  and  1920,  and  are 
42  per  cent  above  the  1935-39  average. 
During  the  year  ended  March  1  the 
increase  was  11  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  peak  might  have  been 
reached  following  a  national  increase 
of  3  per  cent  between  March  1  and 
July  1.  The  volume  of  voluntary 
sales  started  downward  last  year  in 
Pennsylvania.  Most  farm  sales  are 
to  exx)erienced  farmers  expanding 
their  holdings,  and  to  former  farmers 
who  went  into  war  industries  and 
plan  to  return  to  the  soil  after  the 
war.  Returning  service  men  in  in- 
creasing numbers  will  be  buying 
farms,  the  Secretary  believes. 


on  the  farm.  At  the  same  time,  he 
cautions  against  careless  handling  of 
the  material,  pointing  out  that  it  is 
a  poison  and  deserves  to  be  handled 
with  the  same  care  as  other  poisonous 
insecticides. 

Available  quantities  of  DDT  are 
below  the  demand,  but  more  of  the 
material  should  be  available  now  that 
military  demands  have  been  lessened. 
The  county  agent  indicates  that 
ample  supplies  should  be  available  to 
fafmers  by  next  spring. 

Probably  the  greatest  demand  has 
come  from  dairymen,  who  learned  of 
results  of  the  demonstrations.  In 
these  demonstrations  DDT  was 
sprayed  in  */^  of  1  per  cent  strength, 
on  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  dairy 
barns.  The  demonstrations  showed 
that  this  proved  quite  effective  against 
flies,  always  a  nuisance  around  dairy 
barns.  The  material  remained  ef- 
fective from  6  weeks  to  3  months,  but 
killed  the  flies  slowly.  Flies  must  only 
crawl  across  sprayed  areas  to  re- 
ceive a  lethal  dose. 

But  DDT  is  not  effective  against 
all  kinds  of  insects.  Demonstrations 
have  shown  the  Mexican  bean  beetle, 
one  of  the  worst  garden  pests,  is  not 
controlled  by  the  material.  Another 
garden  nuisance,  some  aphids,  also 
are  not  susceptible  to  DDT 
Numerous  mites,  some  spiders,  and 
most  ants  have  shown  little  effects  of 
DDT   applications. 

Because  the  new  material  is  going 
to  market  in  three  forms  and  in  many 
grades  of  concentration,  care  should 
be  exercised  in  using  it  without  mak- 
ing certain  the  proper  strength  and 
type  are  used  for  the  particular  in- 
sect to  be  controlled.  Since  DDT  can 
under  certain  conditions,  affect  ani- 
mals and  humans,  special  precautions 
should  be  observed  whenever  it's  used 
as  a  spray  or  dust. 

DDT  has  been  found  effective  to 
control  leaf  hoppers  on  potatoes,  is 
definitely  lethal  to  the  Japanese 
beetle,  fleas  of  all  kinds,  poultry  lice, 
and  flea  bettles.    Work  is  being  done 


to  determine  its  value  to  the  fruit 
grower,  and  in  control  of  household 
pests. 

Summing  up  his  remarks,  the 
county  agent  said,  "DDT  won't  be  the 
whole  answer  to  all  insect  problems, 
but  it  will  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
some  of  them,  eventually." 


NEED  FOR  PROVING 

BULLS  TO  CONTINUE 

R.  R.  Welch 

The  work  of  proving  bulls,  hitherto 
handled  mostly  by  bull  associations, 
now  devolves  upon  the  artificial 
breeding  co-operatives  which  are  sup- 
planting the  bull  groups. 

Some  of  the  artificial  breeding  co- 
operatives, he  says,  are  working  out 
plans  to  use  young  unproved  bulls  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  set  them  aside 
until  proved  by  the  production 
records  of  their  daughters.  Bulls 
which  proved  good  would  then  be 
used  regularly,  the  others  going  to  the 
butchers. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  using 
sires  of  known  merit  in  building  up 
herd  milk  and  butterfat  production, 
the  need  for  proving  bulls  will  con- 
tinue and  attain  increasing  signi- 
ficance. 

Bull  associations  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  the  means  for  keeping  well- 
bred  dairy  sires  in  use  until  proved 
by  records  of  their  daughters. 

Last  January  1  there  were  157 
proved  sires  in  bull  associations  in 
the  country — 62  of  them  in  bull  asso- 
ciations i  n  Pennsylvania.  The 
daughters  of  more  than  half  of  the 
sires  proved  by  Pennsylvania  bull 
associations  have  records  that  averag:e 
more  than  400  pounds  of  butterfat 
on  a  mature  equivalent  basis  in  305 
days. 


Bussy  MacGregor:  Are  you  the 
mon  who  cut  my  hair  the  last  time? 

Barber:  I  don't  think  so — I've  only 
been  here  six  months. 


DDT  NOT  EFFECTIVE  ON 

ALL  KINDS  OF  INSECTS 

J.  O.  Pepper 

Replying  to  numerous  queries  from 
farmers,  the  County  Agent  announces 
that  DDT  is  not  effective  against  all 
kinds  of  insects.  He  says  he  has  had 
numerous  requests  for  information 
on  the  use  of  DDT  and  where  and 
when  the  insect-killing  chemical  will 
be  available. 

Because  it  is  a  new  product,  much 
remains  to  be  learned  about  the  use, 
application,  and  full  value  of  DDT) 


Pennsylvania  Sfafe  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OP  SUPPLIES 

Grange   Seals    $5.00 

Digest     50 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13  3.25 

Constitution   and   By-Laws    20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    15 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen     .60 

per    dozen    6.00 

per  half  dozen    3.00 

Dues  Account  Book    .75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book   .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book  2.75 

Treasurer 's  Account   Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred   .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25    70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100    2.75 

Roll   Book    •. 76 

Application    Blanks,    per    hundred    .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .50 

Juvenile  Application   Blanks,  per  fifty    .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred    .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred .80 

Treasurer 's    Receipts    .30 

Trade   Cards,   each    01 

Demit   Cards,   each    .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems    50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each 75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders, '  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.    Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JOAB  K.  Mahood,  Sooretary. 
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Duggan  Says  Less  Farm  Workers 
Needed  in  Post-War  Period 


WE  WONT  need  as  many 
workers  on  American  farms 
after  the  war  as  we  had  before 
the  present  conflict  commenced," 
I.  W.  Duggan,  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  said  recently 
in  discussing  farm  opportunities  open 
to  returning  veterans. 

Mr.  Duggan  gave  his  opinion  on 
the  i)eacetime  possibilities  in  farming 
in  answer  to  the  following  questions. 
Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Duggan,  that 
the  folks  now  on  farms  can  produce 
all  the  food  that  we  will  need  when 
the  war  is  over? 

"Not  exactly  that,  but  we  are  pro- 
ducing about  one-third  more  food  and 
fiber  than  we  did  before  the  war  with 
about  5  percent  fewer  workers.  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  the  labor 
on  the  farms  has  been  working  longer 
hours  and  that  old  i)eople  and  young 
people  have  been  pressed  itito  service 
during  the  emergency." 

What  portion  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion has  actually  left  the  farm? 

"About  17  percent,  net.  Figures 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  statistics 
available  from  other  sources  indicate 
that  around  1,850,000  persons  from 
the  farms  have  gone  into  the  armed 
forces  in  the  last  five  years.  In  ad- 
dition, during  the  same  period  6,136,- 
000  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
moved  from  farms  into  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  discontinued 
farming  to  carry  on  other  work.  In 
other  words,  close  to  7,000,000  people 
have  left  the  farms  of  America  since 
the  war  began.  This  is  not  a  net  de- 
crease in  farm  population  of  7,000,000 
because  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  farm  population  amounts 
to  1,907,000." 

Isn't  it  logical  to  expect  many  of 
these  people  to  go  back  to  the  farm 
when  the  fighting  ceases? 

"The  answer  to  this  question  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  desires  of  those 
who  have  left  the  farms,  in  the 
amount  of  employment  available  in 
cities,  wage  scales,  and  the  relative 
incomes  which  may  be  attained  in  in- 
dustry and  in  agriculture.  We  have 
no  definite  indication  as  to  how  many 
people  will  go  back  to  farms  after 
the  war.  But  a  survey  by  the  United 
States  Army  indicates  that  800,000  to 
a  million  soldiers  will  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  them  are  already  returning 
and  a  good  portion  of  them  want  to 
buy  farms. 

"Another  straw  in  the  wind  is  a 
recent  survey  of  employees  who  ter- 
minated their  work  in  June  at  the 
Sunflower  Ordnance  Works  at 
DeSoto,  Kansas,  which  indicated  that 
about  one  out  of  every  twenty  workers 
in  this  war  industry  is  returning  to 
the  farm.  Also,  a  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  farm  labor  survey 
showed  that  on  May  1  of  this  year, 
74,000  more  family  workers  were  on 
farms  than  a  year  earlier." 
.  Is  there  any  way  to  estimate  how 
many  persons  can  be  reabsorbed  by 
agriculture  ? 

"Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
compute  a  balance  sheet  on  future 
farm  population,  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  certain  vacancies  in  rural 
areas  which  could  be  offered  in  a  trial 
balance.  For  instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  within  the  next  five  years  800,000 
farms  will  be  available  for  rent  or 
sale.  That  would  just  about  absorb 
the  number  of  men  in  the  army  who 
say  they  want  to  return  to  farms.  Not 


all  of  these  men,  of  course,  want  to 
become  operators,  or  renters,  or 
owners.  Also,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  these  farms  will  not  become 
available  at  once,  but  over  a  period 
of  five  years,  and  the  increased  de- 
mand for  farm  properties  may  come 
much  -earlier  than  that. 

"Available  farms  within  the  next 
three  to  five  years  may  also  be  slightly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  20,000  ir- 
rigated farms,  20,000  farms  reclaimed 
by  drainage,  and,  perhaps  10,000  from 
military  lands  classed  as  surplus  and 
offered  for  disposal. 

"Farm  personnel,  of  course,  is  con- 
tinually shifting.  Ordinarily,  more 
youngsters  are  growing  up  in  the 
country  than  are  needed  on  the  farms. 
Many  of  them  go  to  the  towns  and 
cities  to  become  a  part  of  business 
and  industry.  In  agriculture,  with  a 
normal  population  of  about  30  million 
people,  a  large  number  in  the  aggre- 
gate each  year  reach  the  retirement 
age.  Thus,  within  the  next  five  years 
another  estimated  block  of  some  700,- 
000  non-operator  jobs  that  have  been 
held  by  oldsters,  youngsters,  and  wom- 
en will  become  available. 

"All  of  these  possible  openings,  the 
800,000  farms  for  sale  or  rent  and 
the  700,000  farm  jobs,  do  not  add 
up  to  the  potential  demand  for  farms 
or  furnish  opportunities  to  work  on 
farms  for  those  who  will  probably 
wish  to  return.  For  some  years  the 
demand  for  farms  is  likely  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply." 

The  increasing  demand  for  farms 
is  reflected  in  higher  farm  land  prices, 
is  it  not? 

"Yes,  over  the  country  as  a  whole, 
land  prices  are  up  54  i)eroent  from 
the  prewar  level." 

Are  they  likely  to  go  higher,  do  you 
think? 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
boom  of  World  War  I  continued  for 
two  years  after  the  fighting  ceased. 
So  far  in  the  present  war  the  land 
price  trend  has  followed  about  the 
same  pattern  as  the  last  war." 

Could  not  something  be  done  to 
control  the  land  price  inflation? 

"Various  plans  have  been  proposed 
including  a  tax  on  profits  from  re- 
sale of  farms,  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  mortgage  credit  that  can  be  ex- 
tended on  farm  land,  and  a  price  ceil- 
ing on  the  individual  farm.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  farm  land  prices 
may  continue  to  rise  and  get  wholly 
out  of  control  unless  some  definite 
measures  of  control  are  adopted.  To 
let  farm  land  prices  advance  too  far 
not  only  would  be  disastrous  to  agri- 
culture, but  would  serve  to  close  the 
field  of  agriculture  to  returning  serv- 
icemen." 

Returning  to  your  first  statement 
then,  Mr.  Duggan,  it  is  possible  that 
returning  veterans  who  are  planning 
to  farm  may  find  the  field  of  agri- 
culture too  crowded? 

**Yes,  it  is  certain  that  agriculture 
will  emerge  from  this  war  with  an 
all-time  record  for  producing  food 
and  fiber  with  a  minimum  number  of 
people  employed  and  with  a  plant 
geared  for  high  production.  With 
adequate  machines,  fertilizer,  and 
labor  again  becoming  available,  it 
may  be  possible,  within  a  year  or  two 
after  the  war,  to  step  up  production 
per  man  even  higher  than  that  ob- 
tained during  the  war  years. 

"If  we  have  fairly  full  employ- 
ment after  the  war  with  a  high 
national     income     and     purchasing 


Now 

Daddy- 
About 
My  Future 


EVERY  parent  should  plan  for  the  future  of  his  children,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  There  are  many  Farmers  and  Traders 
Juvenile  Plans  from  which  to  select — educational,  endowment,  life 
income  and  others.  Each  has  an  important  place  in  the  building  of 
a  child's  future  and  each  deserves  serious  consideration. 
Let  us  help  you  plan  for  your  children,  to  assure  them  security  during 
their  junior  years. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  details 

farmers  and  traders 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y. 


COUPON 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 

I  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

I   am   interested  in   your  Juvenile   Plans, 
send    me    complete    information. 

Name   - Age 


P6 
Pleaie 


Street 


Foudcd  u  1912 


Assets,  $14,260,826   |  city  State 


power,  and  a  reasonably  good  export 
outlet  for  commodities,  including 
agricultural  products,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  farms  of  this  country  could 
be  operated  with  V/i  millions  less 
workers  than  before  the  war.  We  may 
not  attain  that  degree  of  efficiency. 
While  improved  technology  tends  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  labor  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  farm  products  we 
need,  a  surplus  of  farm  labor  tends 
to  lesson  the  technological  advance- 
ment and  results  in  a  smaller  return 
per  worker. 

"Regardless  of  the  size  of  farm 
population,  heavy  shifts  in  farm  em- 
ployment and  ownership  are  likely  to 
occur  after  the  war.  Many  of  those 
who  have  left  the  farms  will  continue 
to  find  opportunities  in  industry. 
What  we  should  strive  for  is  suf- 
ficient employment  in  industry  to 
avoid  making  the  farms  of  the 
country  agricultural  poor  houses 
through  over-population." 

Governor  Duggan,  would  you  think 
that  the  fewer  number  of  farms  in 
the  United  States  now  compared 
with  five  or  ten  years  ago  would  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  number  of  op- 
portunities which  returning  G.I.*8 
and  war  workers  will  have  to  own 
farms,  rent  them,  or  work  on  them 
as  laborers? 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there 
are  fewer  farms  than  a  decade  ago, 
but  that  may  not  be  as  important  as 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  many 
consolidations,  largely  from  the  stand- 
point of  adding  to  existing  farm 
units  to  make  them  nr*ore  profitable. 
During  the  war,  farmers  have  found 
that  with  the  aid  of  power  equipment 
they  have  been  able  to  operate  a 
larger  number  of  acres.  Even  if  it 
were  desired,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
break  up  these  larger  acreages  into 
smaller  units  in  order  to  provide  op- 


portunities for  the  returning  boys.  I 
am  not  thinking  about  the  huge 
ranches  or  farms  which  we  have  had 
for  many  years,  but  rather  of  the  , 
many  instances  in  which  a  quarter 
section  has  been  enlarged  to  a  half  or 
the  half  to  a  full  section.  In  other 
words,  the  size  of  the  acreage  a  family 
can  operate  has  been  increased 
through  the  use  of  more  mechanical 
equipment. 

"On  the  other  hand  agriculture  is 
facing  the  problem  of  too  many  small 
farms  with  inadequate  acreage  per 
capita  of  people  living  on  them.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  many  cotton 
farms  in  the  South." 


GRASSHOPPER  COURTSHIP 

IS  MUSICAL  AFFAIR 

Ears  play  an  important  part  in  the 
courtship  of  the  grasshopper.  Male 
grasshoppers  summon  their  mates  by 
chirping,  according  to  the  Sonotone 
research  laboratories.  The  females 
fly  to  the  chirping  males,  locating 
them  by  ears  situated  on  the  abdomen 
above  the  third  pair  of  legs.  But  a 
deafened  female  stays  put.  If  only 
one  ear  is  out  of  commission  she  will 
make  a  try  to  get  to  the  chirper  but 
her  sense  of  direction  is  poor. 

Male  grasshoppers  have  a  habit  of 
staging  singing  contests  in  the 
meadows.  One  male  chirps  and  is 
answered  by  a  rival.  This  goes  on 
for  hours.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to 
discover  which  can  attract  the  most 
females. 


TRUE  OR  FALSE? 

The  human  brain  is  truly  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  It  starts  working  the  mio* 
ute  you  wake  up,  and  never  stops  un- 
til you  get  to  school. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Grange  to  Hold 
73rd  Annual  Session  in  Clearfield, 
an  Historically  Important  County* 


THE  earliest  history  of  Clearfield 
County,  erected  on  March  20, 
1804,  from  parts  of  Huntingdon 
and  Lycoming  counties,  is  associated 
with  the  story  of  Pennsylvania's  In- 
dians. The  site  of  the  present  county 
seat  of  Clearfield,  which  bears  the 
8ame  name  as  the  County,  was  once 
the  site  of  an  old  and  important  In- 
dian town,  Chincklacamoose.  This 
town  owed  its  location  to  the  fact 
that  the  upper  portion  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley  region  provided  con- 
venient access  to  other  parts  of  the 
State.  It  also  furnished  rich  river 
bottom  land  for  Indian  agriculture. 
In  addition  to  travel  by  way  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Indian  trails  reached 
out  overland  to  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Ohio  country  on  the  west  and  north 
to  th'^  Lake  region.  Present  day  Clear- 
field was  very  much  of  a  key  point  in 
the  Indian  civilization  of  early  Penn- 
sylvania. Many  captives  taken  by 
Indian  raiders  on  the  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania frontier  during  the  days  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War  were  car- 
ried to  the  western  abode  of  the  sav- 
ages by  way  of  the  trails  through 
Clearfield.  Savage  war  parties  from 
the  north  passed  through  the  same 
place  enroute  to  their  attacks  upon 

•  From  an   article  prepared  by  S.  K.   Ste- 
vens,   Pennsylvania    Historical    Commission. 


unwary  settlers  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Cumberland  valleys.  So  impor- 
tant was  the  place  that  the  French 
considered  seriously  the  erecting  of 
a  fort  at  Chincklacamoose  to  fortify 
their  control  of  the  upper  Susque- 
hanna. English  records  indicate  that 
a  French  expedition  was  despatched 
to  present  Clearfield  for  that  purpose, 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the 
fort  was  never  built.  The  Indian  town 
was  burned  in  1757. 

The  strategic  location  of  Clearfield 
naturally  made  it  also  a  point  through 
which  the  earliest  English  traders  and 
missionaries  from  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania passed  on  their  way  to  the 
northwestern  frontier  regions.  The 
earliest  white  visitors  to  present 
Clearfield  County  were  certainly  such 
great  men  as  Christian  Post  and  Da- 
vid Zeisberger.  At  the  time  of  its 
organization  as  a  County  it  was  still 
a  wilderness.  For  some  time  follow- 
ing its  creation,  it  functioned  as  a 
part  of  neighboring  Centre  County 
and  independent  judicial  functions 
were  not  carried  on  in  Clearfield 
County  until  1822.  Clearfield  elected 
its  first  county  commissioners,  Robert 
Maxwell,  Hugh  Jordan,  and  Samuel 
Fulton,  in  1812.  The  county  seat, 
Clearfield,  was  laid  out  in  1805  and 
owes    its   location   to   its   natural   ad- 


vantages which  had  been  recognized 
two  centuries  earlier  by  the  redmen. 

The  growth  of  Clearfield  County 
has  been  associated  closely  with  the 
use  of  its  natural  resources  which  in- 
cluded forests  of  good  timber,  coal 
lands  of  considerable  extent  and  rich- 
ness, clay,  and  iron  ore.  The  County 
figured  in  the  early  history  of  the 
charcoal  iron  industry  of  the  State 
and  a  pioneer  furnace  was  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  little  Moshannon 
Creek  in  1814  by  Peter  Karthaus,  a 
native  of  Germany.  This  industry 
declined  with  the  rise  of  the  modern 
steel  industry.  Lumbering  was  then 
the  County's  greatest  early  source  of 
wealth  and  began  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance by  about  1840.  Rafting  logs 
down  the  Susquehanna  became  not 
only  a  picturesque  but  profitable  en- 
terprise. Many  of  the  logs  cut  in  the 
County  were  floated  down  to  the  huge 
booms  at  Lock  Haven  and  Williams- 
port,  especially  in  the  later  days  of 
the  industry.  In  its  earlier  stages, 
considerable  lumber  was  sawed  in 
small  mills  in  the  County.  There 
were  at  one  time  over  400  saw  mills  in 
Clearfield  County,  and  lumber  itself 
was  rafted  down  the  River.  Still  later 
as  railroads  came  into  the  County, 
large  steam  saw  mills  returned  some 
of  the  lumber  manufacture  to  the  re- 
gion. 

Coal  was 'mined  and  loaded  on  river 
arks  for  the  lower  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley market  as  early  as  1810.  The 
building  of  dams  to  aid  lumbering 
put  an  end  to  this  coal  trade  and 
lumbering  outdistanced  coal  mining 
in  importance  as  a  Clearfield  County 


business.  Since  1900,  as  lumbering 
declined  with  exhaustion  of  the  forest 
reserves,  coal  mining  has  become  more 
important.  There  are  now  some  thirty- 
five  mines  in  the  County.  The  bulk 
of  the  coal  is  in  the  Moshannon  area. 
Fire  clay  is  abundant  in  the  County 
and  several  large  refractories  are 
among  the  most  important  present 
day  industries.  Building  stone  and 
sand  are  other  products,  together 
with  leather,  metal  and  food  manu- 
factures. Numerous  branch  railroad 
lines  have  provided  the  County  with 
good  transportation  which  have  aided 
greatly  in  its  industrial  development. 

Clearfield  County's  pioneers  came 
from  the  older  sections  of  the  State 
and  were  representative  of  the  varied 
racial  and  religious  strains  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Grampian  in  Penn  Town- 
ship was  settled  largely  by  Friends  or 
Quakers  beginning  in  1805.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Coleman  was  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  that  part  of  the  County.  The 
Quaker  influence  is  still  evident  in 
this  part  of  the  County.  Frenchville 
in  Covington  Township  was  begun  in 
1832  by  Pioneers  from  Normandy  and 
Picardy  in  France  who  sought  lands 
in  America  where  they  could  find 
greater  freedom  and  opportunity. 
This  French  culture  is  still  observable 
in  the  County.  Luthersburg  was  set- 
tled largely  by  people  of  German  ex- 
traction, while  Curwensville  was 
founded  by  John  Curwen  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  Such  was  the  varied 
pattern  of  Clearfield  County's  settle- 
ment. Because  of  this,  the  religious 
and  cultural  life  of  the  County  did 
(Concluded  on  page  IS.) 
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Business  Section — Clearfield,  Pennsylvania 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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A  SANITARY 

CONCRETE 

MILK  HOUSE 

saves  work-^  helps  handle 
bigger  production 

Concrete  milk  houses  are  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  sanitary,  and  are 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  meet- 
ing  milk  laws  and  regulations. 
They're  storm-  and  fire-safe;  eco- 
nomical to  build  and  to  maintain. 
You'll  find  all  the  information  you 
need — suggested  designs,  specifica- 
tions, detailed  drawings — in  latest 
edition  of  booklet, ''^Senitery  Milk 
Houses/^  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept  MlO-9, 1528  Wahot  Sl,  PUadeiiAh  2,  Pa. 


Salesman  Wanted 

to  sell  proven  Farm  Seeds  direct  to 
Farmers.  Full  or  part  time.  Commis- 
sion paid  weekly. 

Geo.  K.  Higbie  &  Co.,  Inc. 

E»tabli»hmd  1877 
ROCHESTER  6.  N.  Y. 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM— Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Poultry  Netting,  Welded  Turkey  Wire. 
Cello-Glass  Steel  Fence  Post,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
Oedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fence.  Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Box  X, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Win  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Farmers  &  Traders  Bank  of 
Weatfield,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Erway, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Orange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Olflcial  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.  Send  for  catalog. 

WANTED:  Experienced  married  man  to 
work  on  well  equipped  up  to  date  modern 
dairy  farm.  Tranqthllity  Farms,  Arthur 
Dankb,   Mor.,   AUamuchy,   N.   J. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  quality  honey,  produced 
In  Pennsylvania.  5  lb.  pall,  clover  or  buck- 
wheat, $1.25.  postpaid.  W.  C.  LoNO,  1325 
Andre  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


■^■16 


DAYS' 
(TRIAL  % 

TRY  OUR  SIGHT  TESTERS  -* 

Grace  yoor  f «»  with  good  looktaiff jJmm 
Select  for  yoartelf  from  the  muiy 
ttvlee  in  oar  caUloff  the  ooee  that 
look  best  on  yoa.  Dotkietodayl 

SEHD  NO  MONEY! 

Joat  aend  name  and  addrasa  now, 
MONCir  BACK  OuanmCe* 

-oars 


Joat  aend  name  andjtddreaa  now.  Q  CD  A I  DC 

Wear  odV  Blaaaeaon  tHal  16  daya,  "?!5t?t?nb— i-«i<at. 
If  not  ■adsaed.  yoor  moo«y  back,  eiaed  fty  «^<^*^T*^ 
'".OM*m»  Ca.,  1557  Miwiafcai  Afa..  DrytAwST. 


-Br. 


G.  I.:  "How  about  some  old-fash- 
ioned loving?" 

The  Gal :  "All  right,  I'll  call  grand- 
ma down  for  you." 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

PRAISES  FARMERS 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  President  Truman  paid  a 
well  deserved  tribute  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  for  their  magnificient  job 
of  food  production  during  the  war. 
The  President  also  reminded  Congress 
that  legislation  had  already  been  en- 
acted to  support  farm  prices  in  the 
postwar  period.  His  message  was 
encouraging  to  farm  people  as  it  was 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  "cheap  food 
and  subsidies"  program  which  is  be- 
ing bandied  about  the  Capital.  Part 
of  the  message  relating  to  Agriculture 
was  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
duction jobs  in  the  war  has  been  done 
by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  met  the  unprecedented  de- 
mands of  the  war,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  provided  our  civilian  popu- 
lation with  more  food  per  capita  than 
during  the  1935-39  pre-war  period. 

No  other  group  in  America  labored 
longer  or  harder  to  meet  the  war  de- 
mands put  upon  them.  Food  produc- 
tion last  year  reached  a  peak  more 
than  a  third  above  the  pre-war  years 
despite  the  fact  that  farm  population 
has  declined  by  about  5,000,000  since 
1940. 

Fortunately,  farmers  were  aided  by 
better-than-average  weather  condi- 
tions over  the  country.  We  cannot, 
however,  count  on  continuance  of  bet- 
ter-than-average weather.  Therefore, 
because  of  the  great  demands  for  food 
that  exist  in  this  country  and  for 
relief  abroad,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  planning  for  another  year 
of  full  production. 

This  does  not  mean  the  same  vol- 
ume of  production  for  each  individual 
crop,  because  the  surrender  of  Japan 
has  brought  changes  in  the  demand 
pattern.  But  the  total  acreage  needed 
for  next  year  will  not  be  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  this  year. 

The  government  now  must  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  nation's  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  farmers  in  making 
their  necessary  readjustments  from 
a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  basis.  The 
Congress  already  has  provided  post- 
war supports  against  price  collapse  for 
many  farm  products.  This  was  a 
provision  of  wisdom  and  foresight. 

After  the  first  World-  War  farm 
prices  dropped  more  than  50  per  cent 
from  the  spring  of  1920  to  the  spring 
of  1921.  We  do  not  intend  to  permit 
a  repetition  of  the  disaster  that  fol- 
lowed the  first  World  War.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  assured  me 
that  he  will  use  all  means  now  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  to  carry  out 
the  price-support  commitments. 

Additional  Measures  Needed 

But  there  is  need  for  additional 
measures  to  strengthen  the  machinery 
for  carrying  out  price-support  conn- 
mitments,  and  for  laying  the  basis 
for  broader  peacetime  markets  for 
agricultural    products. 

The  Congress  already  has  provided 
for  one  such  postwar  measure  that 
needs  now  to  be  adapted  to  our 
changed  situation.  Recognizing  that 
the  lend-lease  program  required 
•rreatly  increased  production  and  that 
this  increase  could  not  be  suddenly 
discontinued  when  the  program 
stopped,  the  Congress  wisely  set  aside 
$.'>00,000,000  of  lend-lease  funds  for 
price   support   of   farm   commodities. 

This  money  is  now  available  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
hut  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  most 
effectively  whenever  the  need  arises, 
I  recommend  early  legislation  which 
would  make  those  funds  available  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
a  continuing  basis.  Such  action  should 
reaffirm  the  specific  intent  of  the  Con- 


gress as  to  the  use  of  this  money  for 
safeguarding  farm  prices. 

Strengthening  the  machinery  for 
carrying  out  price-support  commit- 
ments is  one  measure  necessary  to 
safeguard  farm  prices.  Stimulation  of 
the  export  of  farm  commodities  is 
another.  More  food  is  needed  in  the 
war-ravaged  areas  of  the  world.  In 
the  process  of  meeting  relief  require- 
ments abroad  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  developing  export  markets  for  the 
future. 

The  farmer  has  always  faced  cer- 
tain specific  problems  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  his  occupation.  His  crops 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather. 

The  factory  owner  and  the  worker 
at  the  machine  have  available,  to  them 
insurance  programs  which  protect 
them  from  losses.  Our  farmers  have 
the  right  to  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
tection. Strengthening  and  further 
development  of  crop  insurance  for 
farmers,  organized  and  backed  by  the 
Federal  government,  can  give  them 
this  protection.  A  well-rounded  crop- 
insurance  program,  together  with  the 
assurance  of  reasonable  and  stable 
farm  prices,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  basic  problems  which  have 
plagued  farmers  in  the  past. 

Scientific  Research  Stressed 
Much  that  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  war  was  made  possible  by 
the  wise  national  program  in  support 
of  scientific  research  in  agriculture 
and  forestry,  and  by  the  program  for 
the  conservation  and  improvement  of 
our  soil  and  forest  resources.  These 
policies  have  paid  large  dividends  dur- 
ing the  war.  We  ought  to  continue 
and  strengthen  them. 

Within  recent  years  the  Congress 
has  enacted  various  measures  which 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  this  country's  farm- 
ers and  to  make  rural  living  more 
attractive.  In  enacting  individual 
pieces  of  legislation  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  adjustments  in  ex- 
isting measures  in  keeping  with  the 
changing  pattern  of  needs.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  now  re-exam- 
ining existing  agricultural  programs 
in  the  light  of  peacetime  needs  in 
order  that  they  may  make  the  fullest 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  farmers 
and  the  people  as  a  whole.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  also,  through  its  appro- 
priate committees,  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  problem  with  a 
view  to  making  such  adjustments  as 
are  necessary  to  strengthen  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  various  measures. 


October,  1945 
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RUBBER  COMPANY 

DEVELOPS  NEW 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

Three  new  chemicals,  a  fungicide 
which  will  control  apple  scab,  a  DDT 
formulation  four  times  as  effective 
as  DDT  powder,  and  a  selective  herb- 
icide for  weeding  large  acreages  of 
cereal  crops,  were  announced  today  by 
United  States  Rubber  Company. 

The  new  fungicide  called  Phygon 
will  also  control  bitter  rot  of  apples, 
brown  rot  of  apples  and  stone  fruits, 
cherry  leaf  spot,  downy  mildew  on 
beets,  azalea  blight,  septoria  celery 
blight  and  alternaria  and  anthracnose 
of  tomatoes. 

The  new  DDT  preparation,  called 
Deetone,  will  control  aphids  and  mites 
as  well  as  the  insects  killed  by  normal 
DDT.  The  selective  weed-killer,  called 
Polon,  is  recommended  for  use  on 
lawns  and  golf  courses  and  for  weed- 
ing fields  of  oats,  rye  and  barley  by 
spraying.  Used  in  proper  dosages, 
it  will  destroy  the  weeds  without  dam- 
age to  grass  or  to  these  crops,  the 
company's  scientists  stated. 

Phygon  is  an  organic  chemical 
fungicide  containing  2,3-dichloro-l,4- 


napthoquin-none.  It  is  a  light  brown 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  may 
be  used  either  as  a  dusting  powder  on 
seed  or  dispersed  in  water  as  a  liquid 
foliage  spray. 

Apple  scab,  which  annually  dam- 
ages an  estimated  ten  million  bushels, 
or  8  per  cent  of  the  national  apple 
crop,  can  be  controlled  by  its  use, 
according  to  tests  by  state  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  various  sec- 
tions. 

Used  as  a  foliage  spray  fungicide, 
Phygon  is  relatively  safe  on  plants, 
but  being  a  powerful  chemical  it 
should  be  used  in  accordance  with 
recommendations. 

When  applied  in  a  powder  form  to 
seed,  such  as  beet,  sugar  beet  and 
spinach  seed,  the  new  fungicide  gives 
complete  protection  from  soil  fungi 
which  cause  decay  and  post  emergence 
damping-off. 

The  new  DDT  preparation  contains 
DDT  dissolved  in  a  synthetic  organic 
oil  which  is  itself  an  aphicide  and 
arachnicide  and  has  the  power  to  kill 
pests  which  can  not  be  destroyed  by 
DDT  alone. 

In  this  form  the  usefulness  of  DDT 
is  accordingly  extended  and  it  is  fur- 
ther claimed  that  when  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  oil  a  given  amount 
of  DDT  will  cover  approximately 
four  times  as  great  an  area  as  in  the 
normal  powder  form. 

The  new  preparation  is  recom- 
mended for  potatoes  to  control  the 
potato  aphid,  potato  flea  beetle,  Colo- 
rado potato  beetle  and  potato  leaf 
hopper,  and  for  apples  to  control  the 
codling  moth. 

In  connection  with  apples,  leading 
growers  report  that  the  new  insecti- 
cide gives  an  excellent  appearance  to 
the  fruit,  the  company  scientists 
claimed. 

The  selective  weed-killer  announced 
by  the  rubber  company  is  a  further 
development  of  2,4-dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic  acid,  popularly  called  2-4-D, 
which  has  been  widely  acclaimed  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  as  the  most 
efficient  selective  weed-killer  dis- 
covered to  date. 

The  new  weed-killer  is  less  volatile 
than  normal  2-4-D  and  therefore  more 
easily  controlled. 

For  instance,  the  company  scientists 
stated,  if  a  gardener  is  spraying  his 
lawn  with  Polon  there  is  less  danger 
that  he  may  harm  any  nearby  vegeta- 
tion such  as  his  own  or  his  neighbor's 
tomatoes. 

The  weed-killer  is  said  to  be  effec- 
tive in  the  control  of  dandelion,  plan- 
tain, European  bind  weed,  Canadian 
thistle,  smart  weed,  chick  weed,  wild 
mustard,  golden  rod,  clover,  pig  weed, 
rag  weed  and  almost  all  other  broad 
loaf  weeds. 

Its  method  of  killing  is  two-fold: 
first,  it  kills  the  leaves  of  weeds  by 
the  usual  burning  effect;  second,  the 
chemical  enters  the  plant  sap  and 
causes  an  excessive  rate  of  develop- 
ment in  the  root  and  stems.  This  is 
known  as  a  harmone  effect.  In  other 
words,  it  causes  the  plants  to  grow 
so  vigorously  that  they  die  in  the 
process. 

VERY  DISCOURAGING! 

A  girl  asked  an  old  bachelor 
whether  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
love.  "No,  I  never  was  exactly  dis- 
appointed in  love,"  he  replied.  "I 
was  more  what  you  might  call  dis- 
couraged. You  see,  when  I  was  very 
young  I  became  very  much  enamored 
of  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance. 
I  was  mortally  afraid  to  tell  her  of 
my  feeling,  but  at  last  I  got  up  my 
courage  to  the  proposing  point.  I 
said,  'Let's  get  married.'  And  she 
said,  'Goodness,  who'd  have  us!'" 


MOSCRIP  SAYS 

OLEO  SHOULD  BE 

SOLD  AS  OLEO* 

"The  position  of  the  dairy  industry, 
as  represented  by  the  National  Co- 
operative Producers  Federation,  and 
all  the  dairy  groups  who  have  taken 
part  in  oleo  legislation  which  goes 
back  over  fifty  years,  is  that  if  oleo 
would  be  sold  as  such  and  would  take 
some  color  that  isn't  properly  asso- 
ciated with  butter,  the  dairy  industry 
itself  would  go  along  with  the  oleo 
group  in  asking  that  all  taxes  and  li- 
censing measures  be  taken  off,  save 
the  one-fourth  cent  for  administrative 
purposes,"  President  W.  S.  Moscrip 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  declared  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Association's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Any   Other  Color 

"If  they  would  color  it  red,  white 
and  blue,  or  green,  or  apple  butter 
color,  or  any  other  color,  save  that 
property  belonging  to  butter,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
it  for  anything  else  but  oleo,  the 
dairymen  would  go  along  with  them," 
President  Moscrip's  statement  which 
appears  in  the  Aug.  4  issue  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  World,  adds. 

"But  experience  shows  that  once 
permitted  to  color  it  yellow,  within  no 
time  you  will  find  on  grocers'  shelves 
oleo  sold  as  butter,  and  with  the 
present  Pure  Food  Law  license  to  add 
diacetyl  and  manufacturing  processes, 
which  make  oleo  look  like,  smell  like 
and  taste  like  butter,  the  present  laws 
are  absolutely  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection not  only  of  the  dairy  industry 
but  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
dairymen. 

Protects  Consumer 

"In  fact,  if  the  consuming  public 
appreciated  the  oleo  problem,  they 
themselves  would  be  just  as  much,  if 
not  more,  interested  in  the  present 
laws  remaining  on  the  statute  books 
as  is  the  dairy  industry. 

"The  National  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  right  now  are  soliciting 
the  members  and  raising  $100,000  to 
be  used  in  acquainting  the  public  with 
dairy  industry's  true  position  on  oleo. 
Last  Saturday  I  signed  a  check  for 
nearly  $4,000,  which  was  the  Twin 
City  Milk  Producers'  Association's 
share  of  this  $100,000  to  employ  help 
to  carry  the  producers'  position  to  the 
consuming  public.  One  woman  was 
employed  Sunday,  the  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  for  the 
past  six  years  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Club  in  Minnesota.  When 
we  can  find  the  other  two,  these  three 
women  are  to  attend  women's  conven- 
tions and  meet  with  women's  groups, 
federated  groups,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  to  educate  the  consumer  public, 
the  women,  to  what  the  position  of  the 
dairy  industry  is. 

Must  Reach  Public 
"We  are  looking  for  two  men  to 
contact  editors  and  publishers  of  lead- 
ing journals  of  national  circulation, 
and  we  are  having  to  do  it  because 
again — until  we  can  secure  color  leg- 
islation or  acqiescence  by  the  oleo  in- 
dustry to  adopt  some  specific  color  for 
oleo,  other  than  that  of  butter,  we 
must  continue  our  efforts,  and  when 
they  do  adopt  a  specific  color,  there 
}^'ill  be  no  objection  from  the  dairy 
industry.  It  is  entirely  misinforma- 
tion and  lack  of  understanding,  and 
that  lack  of  understanding  is  fostered 
by  the  oleo  group  themselves  more 
than  by  any  other  group  in  America. 
"There  are  nineteen  members  of  the 
oleomargarine  industry  whom  you  can 
Ret  around  the  table  and  raise  a  mil- 

*  Reprinted    from    Metropolitan  Milk  Pro- 
'iiicfrs  News. 


lion  dollars  or  two  million  dollars  or 
three  million  dollars  just  like  that.  If 
they  can  succeed  in  the  repeal  of  the 
present  control  legislation,  without 
any  question  they  will  raise  the  price 
of  oleo  five  cents  a  pound,  and  so 
$4,000,000  a  year  is  a  pretty  good  in- 
vestment for  that  industry.  One  penny 
up  or  down  in  the  price  of  butter  in 
Alinnesota  and  Wisconsin  alone,  just 
one  penny,  means  about  $8,000,000 
and  to  the  nation  over  $44,000,000— 
just  one  penny. 

Lauds  ADA  Program 
"That  is  where  we  have  been  so 
terribly  short-sighted  as  an  industry 
that  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  to- 
gether and  tell  the  consuming  public 
our  story  as  the  oleo  groups  have  told 
theirs,  and  I  hope  we  don't  stoop  to 
some  of  the  practices  they  have  em- 
ployed when  we  get  ready  to  tell  that 
story.  We  are  trying  to  get  ready 
through  the  ODA,  the  American 
Dairy  Association.  Thirty-eight  states 
are  contributing  this  year,  and  we 
hope  to  raise  $1,000,000.  Pardon  me 
for  saying  'we'  but  this  movement 
started  in  Minnesota  and  we  had  sonie 
little  part  in  the  organization.  This 
ADA  is  a  producers'  program  entirely 
and  should  be  just  as  the  National 
Dairy  Council  very  largely  is.  I  am 
in  entire  accord  with  the  promotion  of 
our  export  trade,  foreign  trade,  but 
the  answer  to  our  continued  prosper- 
ity does  not  lie  in  South  America. 
It  does  not  lie  anywhere  but  right 
squarely  here  in  these  United  States 
of  ours.  There  is  where  we  as  breed- 
ers of  black  and  white  cattle  are  con- 
cerned in  all  of  these  programs  that 
are  put  forward  in  the  ADA  and  in 
the  National  Dairy  Council  in  legis- 
lation. 

Fears  Price  Slump 

"Unless  in  this  postwar  period  we 
do  present  our  industry  properly  to 
the  public,  we  are  going  to  see  our 
values  just  plummet  downward.  There 
isn't  any  question  about  it  that  when 
prices  of  dairy  products  go  down, 
mark  your  cattle  down  in  like  degree. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

"We  are  facing  a  situation  in  dried 
solids,  for  instance.  Prewar  we  had  a 
plant  capacity  of  about  600,000,000 
pounds  and  a  production  of  four  and 
one  quarter  million  to  four  and  one- 
half  million  pounds.  Today  we  have 
a  plant  capacity  of  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  and  it  appears  that  we  may 
soon  reach  capacity  production.  We 
are  all  tremendously  interested  in 
marketing  and  maintaining  a  reason- 
able price  for  dried  solids,  because  if 
you  can  keep  that  price  high  enough 
you  can  return  to  the  dairyman  a 
reasonable  return  for  his  100  pounds 
of  milk  and  still  keep  your  price  of 
fat  lower  and  be  able  to  compete  more 
nearly  with  the  substitutes.  The  case 
isn't  hopeless. 

"This  year  we  are  going  to  put  out 
something  over  400,000,000  pounds  of 
dried  whole  milk.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous market  possibility  there,  but  the 
members  of  the  industry  themselves 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  pull  them- 
selves out  of  this. 

"Suppose  the  props  are  pulled  out 
from  under  us  with  the  subsidy?  I  at- 
tended in  St.  Paul  in  September  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committees 
of  the  grocers'  associations  that  are 
handling  milk  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
There  were  about  twenty  men  from 
those  two  groups,  their  committeemen, 
their  presidents,  their  secretaries  and 
so  on.  After  they  had  their  say  on 
the  price  of  milk,  I  asked  them  how 
many  of  them  know  that  the  taxpayer 
is  paying  one  and  one-quarter  cents 
(»n  every  quart  of  milk  they  sell  in  the 
Twin  Cities.  Not  one  of  them  knew 
anything  about  it.  The  next  question 
was,  how  many  know  the  taxpayer  is 


Better  Telephone 

Service 

FOR  MORE  AND  MORE  FARMERS 


For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  tele- 
phone has  served  the  farmer  well.  And 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  will  serve 
more  and  more  farmers  even  better 
than  before. 

It's  simply  a  question  of  time  and  mate- 
rials and  men. 

Right  now,  for  example,  we're  up  to  our 
necks  in  reconversion.  Then  starts  pro- 
duction for  farm  (and  city)  needs.  Then 
comes  the  gigantic  job  of  installation. 

It's  a  big  order.  But  it's  also  a  big  plan. 
We'll  keep  you  fully  informed  about 
when  and  what  and  where  and  how. 


BELL 
SYSTEM 


THE    BELL    TELEPHONE    COMPANY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


paying  5  cents  on  every  pound  of 
butter.  Not  one  of  them  knew.  There 
is  not  one  consumer  in  10,000  who 
knows  anything  about  it. 

"Suppose  the  subsidy  is  taken  off 
and  we  have  to  go  up  on  the  doorstep, 
figuratively  speaking,  with  the  milk- 
man the  next  morning  and  say  to  the 
housewife,  'We  have  to  raise  the  price 
of  milk  a  cent  or  two  cents  and  that 
we  have  to  raise  the  price  of  butter'. 
She  would  say,  'I  only  paid  so  much 
during  the  war.'  What  industry  is 
facing  that  sort  of  situation?  No 
other  that  I  know  anything  about. 
[  am  telling  you  gentlemen  that  you 
may  need  a  committee  to  represent 
this  organization,  but  certainly  we  do 
need  to  go  back  to  our  localities  and 
to  tell  this  story  as  it  is  and  urge 
the  people  whom  we  represent  to  get 
behiijd  those  various  groups  I  have 
mentioned  in  meeting  this  challenge 
of  the  oleo  people  and  the  substitutes 
and  the  situation  that  we  face  in  the 
postwar  period." 


MAINTAIN  MILK  QUALITY 

BY  CAREFUL  HANDLING 

I.  E.  Parkin 

From  now  until  the  end  of  winter, 
dairymen  will  have  to  be  careful  in 
handling  their  milk,  to  maintain  the 
quality   demanded   by  the   consumer. 


» 


Traffic  Cop:  "Hey,  you,  didn^t  you 
hoar  my  whistle?" 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  "Yes,  but 
you're  wasting  your  time,  Pm  en- 
gaged." 


Too  many  dairymen  try  to  "air 
cool  their  milk,  with  the  result  that 
cans  are  often  returned  to  them.  The 
county  agent  explains  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  cool  a  can  of  milk  mere- 
ly by  setting  it  out  of  doors  after 
milking,  and  expecting  the  air  to  cool 
it.  Air  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat 
and  cold.  While  a  can  of  milk  is 
being  cooled,  extremely  slowly  by  the 
surrounding  air,  the  bacteria  that 
spoil  milk  grow  unusually  rapidly. 

Air  cooling  of  milk  often  results 
in  freezing.  This  disrupts  the  chem- 
ical balance  of  the  milk  by  breaking 
down  the  physical  structure  of  the 
milk  itself.  True  butterfat  samples 
cannot  be  obtained  from  a  frozen  milk 
supply. 

The  county  agent  recommends  hold- 
ing the  milk  supply  in  insulated  cool- 
ing tanks  that  are  kept  full  of  clean, 
pure,  cool  water.  He  says,  "Do  not 
allow  the  milk  to  stand  outdoors  too 
long  before  being  picked  up." 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARIvlERS 

SUPPORT  VICTORY  LOAN 

To  Pennsylvania  Farmers: 

The  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania War  Finance  Committee  make 
the  following  statement  regarding  the 
Victory  Bond  Drive  scheduled  to 
start  October  29,  1945: 

Too  many  people  think,  because 
fighting  has  ceased,  there  is  no  fur- 
ther need  for  the  Sale  of  Bonds.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  Our  armed  forces  are 
still  in  existence.  These  forces  must 
be  paid  and  maintained.  There  are 
large  unpaid  obligations  that  must  b? 
settled. 

Getting  our  millions  of  boys  back 
home  and  into  civilian  life  again  is 
expensive  and  will  take  time.  Pro- 
viding hospitalization  and  rehabilita- 
tion will  require  large  sums.  Some 
financial  aid  will  have  to  be  extended 
to  many  soldiers  pending  ability  to 
obtain  a  job. 

Administration  and  military  occu- 
pation of  Germany  and  Japan  costs 
money.  Feeding  the  starving  peoples 
of  Axis  conquered  countries  for  a  time 
will  require  funds.  Doing  this  is  not 
only  a  moral  and  humane  obligation, 
but  necessary  as  a  practical  measure 
in  our  own  selfish  interest  to  prevent 
chaos  and  resultant  sowing  of  the 
seeds  of  another  war. 

Because  of  lack  of  realization  of 
these  facts,  the  coming  Victory  Drive 
needs  the  support  of  our  agricultural 
people  as  never  before.  We  believe  the 
building  of  financial  reserves  by  farm- 
ers is  very  desirable. 

Government  Bonds  furnish  the  best 
opportunity  of  building  reserves. 
These  Bonds  are  just  the  same  as 
cash.  Hoarded  cash  is  worth  no  more 
than  Government  Bonds.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  Bonds  and  cash  is 
just  the  same.  In  fact.  Government 
Bond^  are  preferable  to  cash  because 
the  interest  paid  on  them  adds  to  the 
principal. 

We  believe  farmers  have  done  their 
share  of  Bond  buying  in  the  past  and 
trust  that  in  the  coming  Victory 
Loan  they  may  exceed  past  perform- 
ances. 

We  would  urge  our  agricultural 
folk  to  buy  Bonds  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability. 

Signed    by:    Kenzie    S.    Bagshaw, 
Former   Master,    Pa.    State   Grange; 
John  G.  Baily,  Farmer;  J.  A.  Boak, 
Former   Master,   Pa.    State    Grange; 
Ruth  Jr  Bower,  Pres.,  Pa.  Society  of 
Farm  Women;  J.  M.  Fry,  Director, 
Agrl.   Extension   Pa.    State    College; 
W.     Sharp    Fullerton,    Master,     Pa. 
State    Grange;    M.    J.    Grimes,    Dir. 
Farm     Section,     Pa.     WFC;     Miles 
Horst,  Sec'y  of  Agriculture,  Pa.;  V. 
A.    Houston,    Pres.,    Pa.    Dairymen's 
Assn.;  M.  S.  McDowell,  Former  Dir. 
Agrl.    Extension    Pa.    State    College; 
Homer  H.  Martz,  Agr.  Dir.,  Station 
KDKA;  E.  Dana  Sutliff,  Natl.  Farm 
Loan    Assn. ;     Raymond     S.    Taylor, 
Pres.,  E.  States  Farmers'  Exch. ;  W. 
S.  Wise,   Farmer;   Clyde   A.  Zehner, 
Chm.,  State  A.  A.  A.  Com. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER,  East  Watcrford.  Pa. 


REST 


We  hear  some  of  our  gallant  service 
men  say  as  they  return  to  their  homes 
and  civilian  life,  that  for  awhile  they 
just  want  to  rest  and  try  to  forget 
about  all  the  hardships  which  they 
have  endured.  We  hear  many  who 
have  worked  long  and  hard  in  fac- 
tories providing  materials  needed  in 
the  great  world  conflict  (and  now  we 
are  so  thankful  it  is  over)  saying, 
"We  too  want  to  rest  awhile." 

There  is  also  a  great  number  of 
agricultural  toilers,  many  of  them 
past  the  age  when  they  could  work 
easily;  also  countless  numbers  of 
women  and  children  who  have  spent 
much  of  their  energy  in  working  long 
hours  and  often  without  much  com- 
pensation, who  are  now  saying,  "We 
long  for  a  rest."  Others  of  us  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  help  in  all 
the  bond  drives,  war  fund  campaigns. 
Red  Cross  solicitations  and  many 
other  activities  which  were  so  vitally 
needed  during  the  war,  and  to  which 
we  tried  to  give  ourselves  unstintingly 
without  financial  reward,  we  too  are 
saying,  "Oh  for  a  rest."  But  let  us 
all  remember  that  even  though  the 
war  is  over,  there  are  battles  to  be 
fought  all  along  the  pathway  of  life, 
and  he  who  would  come  to  the  end  t>i 
life  a  real  Victor  must  constantly 
"Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.;' 

Even  though  the  armed  conflict  has 
ended,  yet  there  are  untold  millions 
who  are  crying  for  bread  and  many 
are  dying  without  even  the  barest 
necessities  of  life.     And  he  who  bade 


us — "To  plow  the  fields,  and  scatter 
the  good  seed  o'er  the  land"  is  still 
depending  on  us  to  do  our  best,  to 
help  to  feed  His  children  everywhere. 
The  great  guns  are  silent,  the  bombs 
have  ceased  their  destruction,  the  boys 
are  coming  home,  but  still  the  Gov- 
ernment must  have  money.  The  Red 
Cross  needs  funds  to  carry  on  its  work 
of  mercy,  and  many  other  things  so 
necessary  to  Community  and  National 
life  are  urgently  calling  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  give  of  their  own  lives 
that  others  may  live  more  abundantly. 
When  we  are  longing  for  rest,  let  us 
remember  the  old  adage,  "Rest  is  not 
quitting  this  busy  career.  Rest  is  but 
fitting  one's  self  to  his  sphere." 

So  many  times  we  have  known  folks 
who  seemed  to  look  forward  with  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  time  when  they 
could  retire,  and  as  they  express  it: 
"Just  sit  down  and  rest,"  and  when 
they  have  reached  their  goal  they  were 
sorely  disappointed  and  longed  to  take 
up  their  tasks  again. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  sentiments 
as  expressed  by  the  sacred  hymn 
writer,  "Go  labor  on,  spend  and  be 
spent,  and  joy  to  do  thy  Master's 
Will."  We  believe  we  can  apply  these 
words  to  physical  and  mental  exertion 
as  well.  We  cannot  really  enjoy  a 
night's  rest  unless  we  have  toiled  un- 
til we  are  physically  tired.  Thus  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  only  those 
who  labor  diligently  in  the  harvest 
field  will  fully  enjoy  The  Rest  that 
remains  for  the  Children  of  God. 


families,  several  farms  have  houses 
which  are  provided,  rent  free,  in  addi- 
tion to  certain  available  food  items, 
for  the  year-round  workers,  over  and 
above  the  wages  offered.  These  con- 
ditions actually  mean  higher  wages 
than  indicated  on  first  consideration, 
especially  if  compared  with  industrial 
workers  where  most  of  the  wages  must 
be  paid  out  immediately  for  rent  and 
subsistence. 

Although  most  farmers  would  like 
to  get  experienced  hands,  many  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  take  inex- 
perienced workers,  and  teach  them  the 
necessary  details  to  work  on  the  farm, 
if  workers  are  willing  to  stay  the 
year  'round. 

Present  conditions  reflect  the  "let- 
down" w^hich  followed  the  end  of  the 
Many  workers  who  had  been  de- 


war. 


ferred  for  agricultural  work,  have  "up 
and  quit"  their  jobs,  as  soon  as  draft 
regulations  were  eased,  he  reports. 
In  addition,  seasonal  workers,  includ- 
ing many  school  boys  and  girls,  re- 
turned to  classes  soon  after  the  war 
terminated,  making  farm  labor  con- 
ditions worse  now  than  at  any  time 
during  the  war. 


BUY  FARM  LAND  WISELY 
WARNS  EARLE  L.  MOFFITT 

Farm  land  values  have  increased 
25  to  30  per  cent  above  the  1935-30 
level  and  are  the  highest  since  1920, 
Earle  L.  Moffitt,  extension  farm  man- 
agement specialist  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  pointed  out  to- 
day. He  made  the  announcement  in 
cautioning  returning  veterans  against 
making  "unwise"  purchases  of  farms 
with  the  idea  of  a  career. 

"While  the  upward  trend  in  farm 
land  value  has  not  increased  in  Penn- 
sylvania so  rapidly  as  in  some  other 
states,    it    is    well    to    consider    any 


farm's  value  in  its  possibilities  as  a 
good  business  proposition,"  he  de- 
clared. 

In  determining  any  farm's  actual 
value,  it  is  necessary  to  know  average 
yields  and  market  prices,  soil  pro- 
ductivity capacity,  farm  operating 
costs,  in  addition  to  the  usual  needs 
of  buildings  and  machinery,  he  em- 
phasized. 

To  determine  the  actual  worth  of 
any  farm,  the  grqss  receipts  for  any 
year  should  be  large  enough  for  a 
complete  capital  turnover  every  2  or 
3  years,  Moffitt  explained.  This  for- 
mula also  can  be  resolved  by  taking 
the  farmland,  buildings,  and  live- 
stock value  and  dividing  it  by  the 
gross  receipts  for  any  year.  This 
gives  the  capital  turnover,  which  for 
profitable  operations,  should  be  a  2 
or  3,  and  under  few  conditions,  ever 
larger  than  4. 

The  extension  farm  management 
specialist  announced  that  special 
county  agricultural  advisory  commit- 
tees have  been  organized  by  the  AgTi- 
cultural  Extension  Service  of  the  Col- 
lege in  66  counties  of  the  State  to 
aid  returning  servicemen  in  locating 
a  farm,  purchasing  it  at  a  fair  price, 
as  well  as  providing  assistance  with 
information  on  farm  operations  and 
the  general  business  phases  of  farm- 
ing. 


He  reports  that  requests  for  farm 
workers  are  piling  up  in  alarming 
numbers  in  his  office,  and  that  therje 
are  no  more  listed  in  his  files  to  fill 
the  jobs. 

He  points  out  that  these  jobs  are 
permanent,  not  mere  seasonal  affairs. 
He  also  stresses  the  fact  that  for 
single  men,  many  of  the  farmers  pro- 
vide room  and  board  right  with  the 
farm  family,  over  and  above  the 
wages,  which  now  are  the  highest  ever 
offered  in  this  section. 

For  married  men,  and  those  with 


POULTRY  RANGES 

NEED   FALL   CARE 

C.  O.  DossiN 

Since  many  poultrymen  have  spent 
considerable  money  and  effort  to  es- 
tablish good  Ladino  clover  or  blue- 
grass  ranges,  it  is  only  good  business 
to  give  those  ranges  the  care  they 
need  this  fall.  In  many  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  same  range  for 
more  than  one  year. 

If  a  heavy  concentration  of  poultry 
remains  on  range  during  cool  fall 
months,  when  the  grass  or  clover  has 
stopped  growing,  then  pastures  may 
be  damaged  to  such  extent  that  they 
may  not  respond  readily  in  the  spring. 
The  county  agent  suggests  housing 
more  mature  pullets  so  that  flocks  on 
range  are  at  least  half  the  size  they 
were  during  the  summer. 

He  also  recommends  cleaning  shel- 
ters, brooder  houses,  and  range  equip- 
ment this  fall,  to  avoid  excessive  traf- 
fic on  the  range  in  spring  when  pas- 
ture is  making  new  growth  and  the 
ground  is  soft.  Top-dressing  of  the 
range  in  fall  or  early  spring  with  400 
to  500  pounds  of  super-phosphate  per 
acre  also  will  help  improve  the  pas- 
tures. 


RATION  STAMPS  GOOD 
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RED  STAMPS 

RETAILERS  MY  4  POINTS  A  POUND  FOR  USED  HOUSEHOLD  FATS 
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THRU  OCT.  31 


SHORTAGE  OF  YEAR- 
ROUND  WORKERS  IS 
HAMPERING    FARMERS 

J.  E.  McCoRD 

Wanted  desperately — year-round 
farm  workers. 

That's  the  terse  summary  of  ex- 
isting conditions  in  many  counties  as 
reported  today  by  the  Emergency 
Farm  Labor  Assistant  for  the  county. 
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Up  from  the  Meadows 


* 


ONCE  again  the  folks  who  feed  the  nation  are  har- 
vesting one  of  the  great  crops  of  our  history,  and 
the  record-breaking  harvest  of  these  war  years  has  been 
produced  by  fewer  people  maintaining  top  production 
on  more  and  more  acres. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  agriculture  in 
recent  years  is  almost  unbelievable — com  yields  of  well 
over  100  bushels  an  acre,  a  rarity  a  few  years  ago,  are 
now  common;  the  production  of  ton-litters  of  hogs  in 
less  than  6  months  after  farrowing  is  no  great  problem 
now;  hens  that  lay  more  than  200  eggs  a  year  are  not 
hard  to  find;  and  there  are  dairy  cows  with  records  of 
well  over  30,000  pounds  of  milk  and  1,000  pounds  of 
butterfat  annually. 

All  of  these  advances  in  the  production  of  food  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  building  of  America 
to  its  present  greatness  and  to  victory  in  this  war. 

Back  in  the  days  of  George  Washington,  one  farm 
family  was  able  to  produce  enough  food  for  itself  and 
one  other  family.  Today  each  farm  family  in  America 
can  produce  its  own  food  and  enough  for  19  other  fam- 
ilies. This  tells  the  story  of  the  American  harvest.  And 
it  is  a  story  unique  in  world  history. 

We  at  Swift  &  Company  salute  our  farmer  and  rancher 
friends  for  their  great  achievements  and  we  are  proud 
to  have  had  a  part  in  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  to  Americans  everywhere. 


THE  EDITOR'S  COLUMN 

When  the  war  began,  Swift  &  Company 
adopted  the  following  wartime  poUcy: 

"l^c  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  help  win  the  war.  We  will  do 
everything  possible  to  safeguard 
the  hi^h  quality  of  our  products. 
Despite  wartime  difficulties^  we 
will  make  every  effort  to  distribute 
available  civilian  supplies  to  in- 
sure a  fair  share  for  all  customers 
everywhere.** 


MEET  THE  WINNERS!  Hundreds  of  letters  were  re- 
ceived in  our  contest  for  the  best  letter  on  this  series  of 
Swift  advertisements.  The  judges  have  awarded  first  prize 
of  $50  to  2nd  Lt.  Carroll  M.  Kester,  33rd  Infantry  Regiment, 
Camp  Livingston,  La.,  $25  to  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Bachmann,  Bar- 
berton,  Ohio,  $15  to  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Voorhees,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  $10  each  to  Virginia  Jean  Potts,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Harold  E.  Marsh,  Winona,  Minn.,  Daisy  McCutcheon,  Dil- 
lon, S.  C,  Doris  Reim,  Covington,  Okla.,  Mrs.  Edward 
Seigel,  Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.,  Mrs.  Paul  Norris,  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  Mrs.  James  Lennox,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


V^.^ 


Under  the  present  conditions, 
meat  packers  know  that  there 
is  no  profit  advantage  in  ship- 
ping meat  long  distances  as 
compared  with  selHng  it  near- 
by. OPA  regulations  set 
prices,  by  zones  and  areas, 
that  meat  packers  may  charge 
for  beef,  lamb,  veal  and  pork. 
The  United  States  is  divided  into  ten  zones 
for  beef,  lamb  and  veal  and  five  for  pork. 
Each  has  its  own  base  price  for  each  kind 
of  meat.  Additions  to  the  base  price  sure 
allowed  for  transportation  and  local  de- 
Uvery.  These  allowances  are  the  very  mini- 
mum and  in  many  instances  do  not  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation,  icing, 
and  shrinkage. 

Consequently,  meat  packers  are  better 
off  when  they  sell  close  to  their  producing 
plants.  In  general,  the  net  money  they 
receive  is  greater  the  closer  to  the  plant 
the  sale  is  made.  But  despite  this.  Swift  & 
Company  has  voluntarily  adhered  to  its 
wartime  poUcy  of  fair  distribution.  Starting 
in  July  1945,  all  meat  packers  were  re- 
quired by  OPA  regulations  to  distribute 
their  meats  to  the 
same  areas  they 
did  the  first  three 
months  of  1944. 


^Ai.s;- 


mv  sen. 

Agricultural  Reaearch  Department 


QUALITY  FORAGE  PROVIDES  CAROTENE  t'„,.t.'^J^mJJ.L 


Few  feeds  are  as  healthful  and  profitable  for 
young  stock,  breeding  stock  and  fattening  stock 
as  really  leafy  green  hay  and  well-preserved  sil- 
age. Not  only  are  they  good  feeds  in  their  own 
right  but  they  enable  your  animals  to  make  the 
most  of  com,  grains,  and  concentrates  in  the 
ration  fed. 

Carotene,  the  parent  substance  from  which 
vitamin  A  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  important 
nutrients  found  in  leafy  green  hay  and  other 
forages.  It  serves  an  essential  life  and  health 
purpose  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  When  animals 


are  on  lush  pasture,  or  when  fed  leafy  green 
roughage  of  any  sort,  they  store  carotene  in  the 
liver  and  other  body  tissues. 

Even  splendid  feeds  like  com  and  oil  meals  are 
short  of  carotene.  It  is  also  lacking  in  com  and 
sorghum  fodder,  straw,  discolored  hay  and  off- 
grade  silage.  Unfortunately,  all  too  much  hay 
and  silage  is  of  this  kind.  So,  even  though  your 
animals  get  their  fill  of  com  and  oil  meal,  they 
may  develop  carotene  deficiency  symptoms 
which  will  retard  full  growth  and  development 
unless  sufficient  leafy  roughages  are  fed. 


SOFT  CORN  INTO  HARD  CASH 

^orn  that  gets  "cooked"  by  frost  before  it  matures  is  still 
Valuable  feed,  especially  for  cattle.  Here  are  several  ways  to 
turn  soft  com  into  hard  cash,  listed  in  the  order  of  their 
Value  to  the  feeder:  (a)  Make  ear-corn  silage,  (b)  Feed  ears 
^th  stalks,  chopped  or  shredded,  (c)  Turn  cattle  and  hogS 
*^to  standing  com.  (d)  Leave  in  field  and  pick  ears  as  needed 
'ather  than  risk  spoilage  in  storage. 

Three  main  precautions  in  feeding  soft  corn  are:  (a)  Change 
^  soft  com  ration  gradually,  (b)  Feed  a  protein  supplement. 
\^^  Feed  before  freezing  weather,  if  possible. 

We'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  where  to   «^^^«,,^_____ 
Ket  detailed  information  on  soft  com       ^     .     kiiiToiTii^M 
feeding.    Write    Swift    &    Company,       *    *     NUTRITION 
department  128,  Chicago  9,  Illinois.    


EGGS  IN  HASH  NEST 


Combine  6  cups  ground  cooked  beef  or  lamb,  3  cups  mashed 
I       potatoes,  4  tablespoons  minced  onion,  1  '/j  cups  top  milk.  Melt 

I       8  tablespoons  fat  in  skillet  and  cook  hash  until  heated  through.  I 

I       Season  to  taste.  Shape  hash  in  patties  and  place  on  greased  | 

I       shallow  baking  pan.  Make  a  hollow  in  the  center  of  each  patty.  I 

I       Slip  an  egg  into  the  hollow  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  I 

I      Bake   in   a    moderately  slow  oven   (325°   F.)   for  20   minutes.  I 

I J 


Swift  &  Company 


UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


•     NUTRITION    IS    OUR    BUSINESS— AND    YOURS 

Right   Eating    Adda   Lift   to   Your   Yaara,   and  Yaara    to   Your   Lifm 


•      • 


HELLO, 
CHILDRENl 

My  name  is  "The 
Story  of  SoU."  I 
and  my  brother, 
*'The  Story  of 
Plants,"  belong  to 
the  family  of  Swift's  Elementary  Science 
Booklets.  I  think  you  would  like  to 
know  us.  We  have  swell  stories  to  tell, 
with  lots  of  pictures.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  us  for  your  very  own,  print 
your  name  and  address  on  the  margin 
of  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and  send  it  to 
F.  M.  Simpson,  Agricultural  Research 
Department  128,  Swift  &  Company, 
Chicago  9,  Illinoia. 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON.  State  Lecturer 


Nearly  everyone  is  concerned  with   our  young  people  have  some  part  in 


some  phase  of  our  postwar  planning. 
We  see  in  every  field  of  endeavor  plans 
for  growth  in  the  days  to  come.  This 
is  typically  American.  We  are  a  na- 
tion of  optimists,  always  having  faith 
that  there  lies  in  the  future  even  bet- 
ter days  than  those  we  have  known  in 
the  past. 

The  Grange  today  is  faced  with  a 
golden  opportunity  to  expand  and  im- 
prove its  services  to  rural  America. 
We  have  our  past  record  of  achieve- 
ments to  build  on.  They  give  us  a 
firm  and  solid  foundation.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Grange  are  ones  that  will 
endure.  They  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  Progress  in  the  Grange  or  any- 
where does  not  mean  resting  on  past 
accomplishments.  The  word  progress 
indicates  a  forward  movement.  If  we 
in  the  Grange  want  or  expect  our  or- 
der to  progress  we  must  work  towards 
that  end.  The  program  of  the  pro- 
gressive Grange  today  must  be  broad, 
covering  all  phases  of  rural  life.  We 
must  be  actively  interested  not  only 
in  the  economics  of  agriculture  but 
also  in  the  social  life  of  our  people. 
We  must  recognize  the  desire  of  our 
people  for  programs  that  contribute 
to  their  educational  needs.  The  Youth 
of  Rural  America  are  wide  awake, 
having  many  varied  interests. 

The  returning  veteran  has  had  a 
very  wide  experience.  The  type  of 
entertainment  presented  to  him  at 
army  camps  was  good.  How  are  we 
going  to  bring  him  again  into  active 
participation  in  Grange  work.  These 
are  but  some  of  the  challenges  that 
face  us  in  building  and  maintaining  a 
progressive  Grange. 

The  successful  meeting  of  these 
challenges  demands  that  our  Granges 
become  more  active.  Granges  need  to 
have  programs  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  many  problems  confronting  agri- 
culture. We  need  programs  empha- 
sizing the  need  of  organization  for 
only  through  organized  effort  can 
farmers  hope  to  avert  a  repetition  of 
the  catastrophe  of  the  early  twenties. 
The  story  of  organization  needs  tell- 
ing in  every  Grange.  Our  members 
must  become  organization  minded. 
Then  our  programs  need  to  emphasize 
the  economic  problems  of  agriculture. 
This  can  be  done  through  group  dis- 
cussion, round  tables  or  whatever 
means  best  suits  local  needs. 

It  also  is  worthwhile  to  place  em- 
phasis on  the  value  of  fraternalism. 
The  ties  of  fraternity  bind  people  to- 
gether. Programs  developing  them  in 
fraternalism  as  it  applies  not  only  to 
the  community  but  its  wider  relation 
to  work  problems  will  appeal  to  our 
members.  In  any  event  let  us  make 
one  of  our  progressive  steps  frater- 
nalism. 

Another  progressive  step  is  the  de- 
velopment of  our  social  life.  In  many 
communities  the  Grange  is  the  only 
organized  group  owning  a  suitable 
building  for  community  activities. 
Let  us  develop  our  social  life  through 
musical  programs,  plays  and  other  ac- 
tivities having  appeal  to  all  groups 
of  people. 

One  of  the  real  important  steps  in 
the  progressive  Grange  program  is 
retaining  the  interest  of  our  youth. 
Young  people  are  active  and  are  in- 
terested only  when  they  have  an  ac- 
tive part  in  our  programs.  This  can 
easily  be  accomplished  through  degree 
teams,  dramatic  contests,  music,  etc. 
This  will  require  planning  and  some 
direction  by  older  members.  We  will 
have  to  either  plan   a  program  that 


or  loose  them.  They  like  to  do  things 
if  they  are  given  a  chance. 

Finally  the  progressive  Grange  will 
conduce  its  meetings  efficiently.  Of- 
ficers will  be  present  and  ready  to 
start  on  time.  The  business  session 
will  be  conducted  without  undue  loss 
of  time.  The  Lecture  Hour  program 
will  proceed  without  delay.  The  meet- 
ing will  close  on  time  and  members 
will  go  home  feeling  that  their  time 
was  well  spent.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  ways  to  make  your 
Grange  go  forward.  Many  others  will 
suggest  themselves  as  you  work  and 
plan  for  progressiveness. 

A  score  card  for  your  meetings  is 
printed  below. 

Score  Card  for  Rural  Meetings 


Perfect  Actual 
Score     Score 


1.  Advertising.  Did  people 
know  about  It?  W^as  It  ad- 
-vertlsed  by  (a)  announce- 
ment In  year-book  or  com- 
munity calendar,  (b) 
newspaper  notices,  (c) 
card  notices,  (d)  telephone 
calls,  (e)  personal  solici- 
tation, (f)  at  other  meet- 
ings?      

2.  Meeting  Place.  Was  the 
room  ventilated  and  prop- 
erly heated?  Were  seating 
arrangements  optimum? 
Was  lighting  adequate  and 
non-glaring?    

3.  Planning  and  Timing.  Did 
the  program  committee 
have  a  balanced  program 
planned?  Did  the  chair- 
man start  the  meeting  on 
time  and  keep  the  program 
moving  rapidly?  Did  all 
of  the  talent  appear  as 
scheduled?  Was  It  closed 
when  members  still  desired 
more? 

4.  Enjoyment.     Did   everyone 

have  a  good  time?  Was 
the  program  varied  and  In- 
teresting? Did  all  have  a 
chance  to  take  part  in  tal- 
ent activities,  singing, 
stunts,  or  social  games? 
Were  refreshments  served? 

5.  Education.  Did  each  have 
a  chance  to  learn  some- 
thing? Was  there  a  main 
feature  which  challenged 
the  thinking  of  members? 


20 


20 


20 


Miss  Lydia  Tarrant,  food  specialist 
from  State  College,  gave  a  freezing 
demonstration  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, using  peaches  and  corn.  She 
told  of  the  different  ways  of  preparing 
farm  products  for  the  locker  and  home 
deep  freezing  methods. 

Miss  Tarrant  and  Miss  Carolyn 
Lyon  judged  the  cakes  in  the  Home 
Economics  cake  contest  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  First:  Butter  cake. 
Miss  Ethel  Bigler,  Chestnut  Ridge; 
second,  Betty  Jane  Azzo,  Davis 
Grange;  angel-food,  first,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Cleland,  Buffalo  Grange ;  second,  Mrs. 
Martin  Chapman,  Prosperity  Grange. 
These  cakes  were  auctioned  at  the 
opening  of  the  evening  session,  net- 
ting the  sum  of  $52. 

Two  musical  readings  were  given 
by  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Wilson,  Miller's 
Run  Grange  with  Mrs.  Glenn  Quivey, 
accompanist.  "Sour  Milk"  was  the 
title  of  a  playlet  given  by  Buffalo 
Grange  with  James  Miller  and  Mar- 
garet Chaney  characters;  and  Mrs. 
James  Gull,  director.  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Brown,  Cross  Creek  Village  Grange, 
sang  two  solos  with  Mrs.  E.  Denny 
Brown  accompanist. 

Routine  business  took  up  the  first 
part  of  the  morning  session  when 
Mrs.  Henry  Mollenauer  was  appointed 
press  secretary,  reports  of  subordinate 
Granges  were  given,  and  committees 
appointed.  Mrs.  Mary  Plymire,  Eu- 
reka Grange,  conducted  devotions, 
which  were  followed  by  the  welcome 
given  by  Master  W.  L.  Newman  of 
the  Buffalo  Grange.  In  his  welcome 
greeting  Mr.  Newman  spoke  of  the 
peace  and  what  it  means  to  all  and  of 
the  Goodness  of  God  Almighty. 

In  the  response  given  by  Johnston 
Russell  of  Gretna  Grange,  he  said  in 
part:  "The  Grange  is  more  than  a 
farmers  organization,  it  is  a  real  farm 
fraternity,  seeking  primarily  the  wel- 
fare of  rural  life,  and  at  the   same 


time    proclaiming    a    patriotism   and 
citizenship  of  the  loftiest  type. 

"The  Grange  stands  for  and  upholds 
the  church,  the  school  and  every  or- 
ganization which  seeks  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  Realizing  that 
co-operation  in  all  things  is  the  only 
way  of  reaching  the  goal  for  which 
we  strive  in  any  undertaking,  enter- 
prise or  industry,  we  feel  that  full 
co-operation  should  be  given  to  the 
youth  of  our  order,  for  in  our  youth 
lies  the  future  of  the  Grange."- 
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WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

HAS  TALENT   FESTIVAL 

Westmoreland  County  Pomona 
Grange  held  its  quarterly  meeting 
September  5th  in  Greensburg  Y.M.- 
C.A.  Under  the  direction  of  Worthy 
Master  D.  S.  SchoU,  the  morning  ses- 
sion was  a  very  successful  business 
meeting.  The  afternoon  program  pre- 
sented by  Lecturer  Bertha  Losier  was 
given  over  to  the  Talent  Festival. 
Blue  ribbons  were  awarded  by  the 
Judge,  Mrs.  Catherine  Rhodes,  Home 
Economics  Extension  worker,  to  1. 
Mrs.    Harry    Stape,    Unity    Grange; 

2.  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Ruby  Malone  and 
Mrs.   Hickson   for    Mendon   Grange; 

3.  Mr.  Morrison  Kalp,  Donegal 
Grange;  4.  Mrs.  Townsend,  North 
Washington  Grange;  5.  Mr.  Albert 
Edsall,  Community  Grange;  6.  Mrs. 
Gladys  Trump,  Derry  Township 
Grange.  The  talent  was  of  wide  var- 
iety and  such  a  program  is  a  splendid 
way  to  get  better  acquainted  through- 
out the  county. 


An  "alphabet"  government  farm  ex- 
pert asked  an  overworked  farmer  what 
time  he  got  to  work 

"Son,"  said  the  old  fellow,  "I  don't 
go  to  work ;  I  wake  up  surrounded  by 
it." 


TALENT    CONTESTS    FEATURE 
OF  WASHINGTON  POMONA 

Washington  County  Pomona 
Grange  members  met  in  the  new  hall 
of  Buffalo  Grange.  Pomona  Master 
Harry  Cleaver,  presided  over  the  busi- 
ness session  with  Pomona  Lecturer 
Mrs.  R.  B.  McNary  in  charge  of  the 
afternoon  program  and  the  evening 
talent  contests. 

Much  interest  centered  in  the  clos- 
ing session  which  featured  the  elim- 
inations for  the  state-wide  spelling 
bee  and  talent  contests.  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Cleland  of  the  Buffalo  Grange,  proved 
the  champion  speller,  with  the  Rev. 
R.  E.  Kaufmann,  Claysville  Grange, 
second. 

George  Paxton,  of  Miller's  Run 
Grange,  placed  first  in  the  talent  con- 
test, as  a  whistling  artist,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Snodgrass,  of  the  Peters 
Township  Grange,  was  second  with 
a  reading. 

James  Braden,  Principal  of  the 
Trinity  High  School,  pronounced  the 
words  in  the  spelling  contest  with 
E.  F.  Kerrihan,  Greene  County  as 
judge.  Judges  in  the  Talent  contest 
were  Miss  Frances  Garver,  East 
Washington  High  School;  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth White,  Claysville  High  School, 
and  Mrs.  Hultz  Munce,  Cecil  Town- 
ship High  School. 

In  the  Juvenile  contest,  Ginger 
Hill  presented  a  playlet  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  George  Hank;  and 
Joan  Moore,  Miller's  Run,  sang  a 
solo. 
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and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 


IS  continuing  its 

expansion  program 

for  the  development  of  greater 

Life  insurance  service  for  Grange  and  rural  folks. 

There  are  many 

Grange  members  and  leaders 

who  would  become  excellent  life  insurance 

advisors  for  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

Additional  representatives 

are  needed  in 

your  State. 

Write  the  Home  Office  for  full  information. 

We  need  several  agents  and 

general  agents. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 

//  you  live  in  any  of  the  following  counties,  write  today  for 
information  about  the  possibilities  of  establishing 

a  lifetime  business: 


Adams 

Clinton 

Lureme 

Berks 

Columbia 

Monroe 

Blair 

Dauphin 

Montgomery 

Bucks 

Delaware 

Northampton 

Cambria 

Franklin 

Philadelphia 

Carbon 

Indiana 

Pike 

Clearfield 

Lehigh 

Schuylkill 

ORCHARDISTS  PREPARE  TO 
ELIMINATE    FIELD   RODENTS 

J.  L.  Mecartney 

Approach  of  autumn  furnishes  the 
fruit  grower  with  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  survey  the  orchard  to  de- 
termine the  extent  and  density  of  the 
mice  population.  Both  the  meadow 
mouse  and  pine  mouse  injure  or  kill 
fruit  trees  by  gnawing  bark  from 
base  of  trunks  and  roots. 

Careful  examination  of  orchards 
now  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  thor- 
ough elimination  of  these  rodent 
pests  through  the  use  of  poison  bait 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  Both  kinds 
of  mice  are  short-tailed  and  often  in- 
correctly called  moles.  Both  of  these 
dangerous  species  of  mice  make  ex- 
tensive trails  or  runways  through  the 
heavy  grass,  and  dig  burrows  in  the 
ground.  Close  examination  of  the 
orchard  floor  will  reveal  these  work- 
ings, even  though  few,  if  any  mice, 
may  be  seen. 

Ordinarily,  the  harvest  period  pro- 
vides a  good  appraisal  of  mouse  dam- 
age, but  the  light  crop  this  year  may 
lead  to  neglect  of  this  problem,  un- 
less a  special  survey  is  made. 

Most  effective  control  is  obtained 
in  the  use  of  poison  bait.  Mice  read- 
ily take  to  bait  placed  under  cover  in 
the  trails  and  burrows  they  use  daily. 
If  properly  located  in  these  natural 
spots,  the  bait  is  not  likely  to  be  taken 
by  other  forms  of  wildlife  or  domestic 
animals.  Since  burrows  and  runways 
are  often  difficult  to  find,  most  fruit 
growers  use  bait  stations,  consisting 
of  small  bundles  of  corn  fodder  dis- 
tributed at  intervals  through  the  or- 
chards at  spots  where  there  is  good 
natural  cover. 

After  fodder  has  been  in  the  or- 
chard for  several  weeks,  the  mice  will 
have  collected  under  it,  and  may  be 
readily  killed  with  poison  bait.  Sta- 
tions should  be  placed  during  early 
October,  and  then  during  November 
the  poison  bait  can  be  placed. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HENS 

AMONG  BEST  LAYERS 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


ish  in  fifth  place  with  3,636  eggs  and 
3,856.25  points. 

Others  in  the  highest  10  pens  were : 
sixth,   a  Rhode   Island  Red  pen  en- 
tered by  Crooks  Farm,  North  Brook- 
field,   Massachusetts,   3,642   eggs   and 
3,839  points ;  seventh,  White  Leghorns 
from  the  Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn 
Farm,    South    Dayton,    New    York, 
3,766  eggs  and  3,748.20  points ;  eighth. 
White  Leghorns  of  William  C.  Rob- 
erts, Dundalk,  Maryland,  3,516  eggs 
and    3,656.40    points;    ninth.    White 
Leghorns    of    George    M.     Herberer 
Breed    Farm,    San    Antonio,    Texas, 
3,653  eggs  and  3,642.05  points;  tenth, 
White    Leghorns    entered   by    W.    S. 
Hannah    and     Son,    Grand    Rapids, 
Michigan,    3,387    eggs    and    3,612.95 
points. 

The  1945-46  Pennsylvania  contest 
opened  Monday,  October  1,  with  a 
capacity  of  99  pens  entered  from  19 
states  and  Canada. 


Three  Pennsylvania  poultry  breed- 
ers had  pullet  pens  which  finished 
among  the  five  highest  in  the  12th 
Annual  Pennsylvania  Official  Egg 
Laying  Contest,  according  to  final  re- 
sults of  the  51-week  1944-45  test  an- 
nounced today  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Final  placements  in  the  contest 
were  based  on  the  number  of  points 
achieved  by  each  of  the  99  pens  which 
started  competition  on  October  2,  of 
last  year.  One  point  was  scored  for 
each  2-ounce  egg,  with  fractional 
parts  added  or  subtracted  for  eggs 
over  or  under  that  weight.  All  but 
one  of  the  highest  10  pens  were  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Sixth  place 
went  to  a  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Two  Pennsylvania  breeders  had  en- 
tries which  tied  for  second  place  in 
the  number  of  points  scored,  4,002.95. 
By  the  rules  of  the  contest,  second 
place  was  awarded  to  the  Burr  Poul- 
try Farm  of  Tunkhannock  whose  en- 
try laid  3,785  eggs,  22  less  than  a  pen 
entered  by  Guy  A.  Leader,  York.  The 
Burr  eggs,  while  fewer,  were  larger 
and  the  extra  weight  won  second 
place.  Both  pens  were  White  Leg- 
horns. 

First  place  on  both  points  and  eggs 
went  to  a  pen  of  White  Leghorn  pul- 
lets entered  by  the  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  Lowell,  Michigan.  The  pen 
ran  a  total  of  4,152.55  points  with 
3,988  eggs.  Fourth  place  went  to  St. 
John's  Poultry  Farm,  Webb  City, 
Missouri,  with  3,892  eggs  and  3,977.85 
points. 

George  M.  Anthony,  Strausstown, 
Pennsylvania,  had  a  Leghorn  pen  fin- 


POTATO  GROWERS  URGED 

TO  TRY  NEW  VARIETIES 

O.  D.  Burke 

Because  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  added  testing,  and  the  promise 
shown  by  a  number  of  the  newer  var- 
ieties in  Extension  potato  variety 
trials  this  year.  Potato  growers  are 
urged  to  give  some  of  them  a  trial 
next  year  on  their  own  farms. 

Extension  potato  variety  demonstra- 
tions— all  of  them  embracing  a  dozen 
or  more  different  varieties — have  been 
conducted  in  four  different   sections 
of  the  State.     The  different  locations 
were  chosen  for  the  greater  conven- 
ience of  potato  growers,  and  to  per- 
mit comparison  of  performance  under 
different  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 
When  the  last  of  the  trials  is  com- 
pleted, late  in  October,  the  informa- 
tion on  all  will  be  available  to  potato 
growers  of  his  section  at  the  office  of 
the  county  agent. 

In  the  first  of  these  variety  trials-— 
all  have  been  conducted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College — Teton, 
immune  to  ring-rot,  Ontario,  and  Me- 
nominee, both  scab-resistant,  gave  the 
best  yields. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
disease-control  factor  in  growing  po- 
tatoes, growers  will  become  increas- 
ingly interested  in  planting  potatoes 
which  show  greatest  resistance  to 
these  diseases  and  at  the  same  time 
combine  the  characteristic  of  high 
yield. 

Seed  of  new  varieties  will  be  avail- 
able in  limited  amounts,  but  for  seed 
production  only.  Farmers  interested 
in  making  test  potato  plantings  can 
get  further  information  from  the 
county  agent. 


"On  the  supply  side,  quantity  of 
eggs  suitable  for  hatching  is  the  lim- 
iting factor;  on  the  demand  side  it  is 
not  only  the  season  of  the  year  but 
also  the  more  liberal  supply  of  meat 
available." 

As  in  every  month  this  summer, 
Pennsylvania  production  of  chicks  in 
August  established  a  new  record  for 
the  month.  A  total  of  4,200,000 
chicks  were  hatched  compared  with 
1,960,000  for  August  1944  and  the 
August  5-year  average  (1939-43)  of 
2,531,000. 

In  the  8-month  period,  January  to 
August  inclusive,  commercial  hatch- 
eries of  the  State  turned  out  74,985,- 
000  baby  chicks.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 20  million  more  than  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

National  production  of  more  than 
60  million  chicks  during  August  was 
the  largest  of  record  for  that  month. 
For  the  8-month  period,  production 
was  23  per  cent  higher  than  for  the 
same  time  in  1944.  As  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, national  demand  has  slowed 
down  somewhat.  Local  supplies  of 
poultry  meat  increased  seasonally  dur- 
ing August  with  a  sharp  upturn  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  month,  follow- 
ing termination  of  War  Food  Orders, 
in  contrast  to  the  "tight"  situation 
that  has  prevailed. 


DDT  PREPARATIONS 

MUST   BE   LABELED 


BABY  CHICK   ORDERS 

LIGHTER   SINCE   V-J  DAY 

As  prospects  brighten  for  more 
meat  for  civilians,  farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  cut  down  slightly  on  their 
baby  chick  orders,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  revealed 
today.  A  Federal-State  report  on 
commercial  hatchery  production  for 
the  month  of  August,  showing  an  all- 
time  record  for  that  month,  said  in 
part : 

"Though  the  demand  for  chicks  is 
strong  and  ...  in  excess  of  supply, 
some  Pennsylvania  Hatcherymen  re- 
port a  slackening  of  orders  for  cur- 
rent delivery  and  a  few  cancellations 
since  V-.T  Day. 


Harrisburg,  Oct. — In  order  to  pro- 
vide full  information  to  purchasers 
of  insect  sprays  and  powders  contain- 
ing DDT,  Miles  Horst,  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  De- 
partment is  charged  by  law  with  reg- 
istration of  all  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides offered  for  sale  within  the  State 
has  announced  that  all  manufacturers 
offering  DDT  preparations  are  re- 
quired to  include  on  the  printed  pack- 
age labels  the  percentage  of  DDT 
contained  in  the  product. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  for  la- 
beling as  given  in  the  State  Insecti- 
cide and  Fungicide  Law,  manufac- 
turers of  DDT  sprays  and  powders 
are  requested  to  include  on  all  labels 
a  statement  of: 

1.  Caution  concerning  the  danger 
to  humans  of  inhaling  the  fumes  of 
sprays ; 

2.  Warning  against  contact  with  the 
skin  when  an  oil  base  is  used  in  mix- 
ing sprays  containing  DDT; 

3.  Caution  against  contact  of  sprays 
and  powders  with  any  foods  for  hu- 
man consumption. 

"We  have  followed  these  precau- 
tions since  the  first  Pennsylvania  reg- 
istration was  completed  on  July  31," 
Secretary  Horst  declared.  "It  is  only 
proper  that  the  purchaser  know  what 
strength  DDT  he  is  getting.  We  have 
been  asked  to  register  one  product 
containing  only  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  of  DDT,  an  amount  that  ob- 
viously is  rather  low  in  the  light  of 
most  experiments  with  the  war-de- 
veloped insecticide. 

"Spravs  containing  DDT  registered 
to  date  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture contain  from  1  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  chemical,  while  powder  forms 
range  from  5  to  50  per  cent,  according 
to  claims  of  manufacturers." 

Registrations  with  the  Department 
now  total  63,  the  Secretary  added.  Of 
these,  43  have  been  issued  to  indivi- 
duals or  firms  within  the  State.  ^  A 
number  of  applications  are  pending 
until  the  manufacturers  meet  the  De- 
partment's labeling  requirements. 


MORE  PENNA.  COUNTIES 

COMPLETE  BANG'S  TESTS 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— In  spite  of  a  ser- 
ious wartime  shortage  of  veterinar- 
ians. Bang  disease  testing  has  been 
completed  in  Luzerne,  Montour  and 
Schuylkill  Counties  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Secretary 
Miles  Horst  announced. 

This  achievement  makes  a  total  of 
24  counties  in  the  Commonwealth 
that  have  been  completely  tested  un- 
der the  individual  and  area  plans,  19 
of  which  are  now  classified  as  modi- 
fied accredited  Bang  disease  counties, 
the  Secretary  said. 

In  keeping  with  the  customary  prac- 
tice of  providing  protection  for  the 
tested  herds,  the  State  has  established 
quarantines  against  shipments  of  un- 
tested cattle  into  the  three  newly 
tested  counties.  The  quarantine  be- 
came effective  in  Montour  County  on 
August  1,  in  Schuylkill  on  October 
1,  and  will  start  in  Luzerne  on  Oc- 
tober 15. 

In  effect,  the  Bang  disease  quaran- 
tines mean  that  no  cattle,  except  those 
intended  for  slaughter  within  10  days, 
may  be  taken  into  any  of  the  counties 
in  which  testing  has  been  completed 
unless  they  are  known  to  have  come 
from    Bang    disease    negative    herds. 
Such  cattle  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Bang  disease  health  certificate  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  or  Pennsylvania 
Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry.     There 
is   no  ban  against  the  movement   of 
cattle  from  quarantined  areas  to  un- 
tested areas,  the  Secretary  explained. 
Bang   disease   testing   in    Pennsyl- 
vania now  has  covered  608  townships 
in    35    counties.      Testing    has    been 
completed  in  24  counties  and  11  coun- 
ties have  been  partially  tested. 

In  controlling  the  disease,  more 
than  2,200  Luzerne  County  herds  con- 
taining nearly  13,500  cattle  were 
tested.  In  Montour  562  herds  of 
5,119  cattle  went  under  test,  and 
1,781  herds  containing  more  than 
10,000  cattle  were  tested  in  Schuyl- 
kill County. 


POTATOES  ARE  A  GOOD 

INVESTMENT  IN  HEALTH 

State  College,.  Pa.— "Now  is  the 
time  for  potatoes  to  appear  often  on 
the  family  table.  With  the  potato 
crop  expected  to  be  larger  than 
last  year,  there's  no  need  to  skimp 
on  this  good  vegetable,"  says  Miss 
Lydia  Tarrant,  extension  nutrition 
specialist  of  the  College. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  investment  in 
health  and  energy  as  well  as  flavor. 
They  contain  vitamin  C  and  thiamine 
or  B-one  and  are  rich  in  starch.  Per- 
sons who  avoid  potatoes  because  they 
are  reducing  deprive  themselves  of 
valuable  nourishment.  It  isn't  so 
much  the  potato,  as  the  other  foods 
served  with  the  potato,  that  build 
unwanted  fat,  the  specialist  points 
out.  One  medium-sized  potato  has 
about  100  calories,  the  same  number 
that  an  orange  or  a  banana  contains. 

To  keep  potatoes  at  their  tastiest 
and  best,  prepare  and  cook  them 
quickly,  advises  Miss  Tarrant.  Time 
the  meal  so  the  potatoes  come  off  the 
stove  and  onto  the  table  without  wait- 

Cook  potatoes  with  their  jackets  on 
if  you  want  to  serve  potatoes  in  their 
most  healthful  form.  Cooking  them 
in  their  skins  retains  the  greatest 
food  value.  If  you  must  peel  potatoes, 
make  the  peels  as  thin  as  possible. 
Don't  let  potatoes  soak  in  water,  but 
peel  them  just  before  cooking. 


William  Penn  was  adopted  into 
the  Lenni-Lenape  Indian  tribe  under 
the  name  of  Brother  Onas. 
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Grange  Elections 

THE  Constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  provides  that  "Sub- 
ordinate Granges  shall  elect  their  officers  annually  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing in  November." 

It  is.  important  that  all  Granges  should  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule.  Last 
year  the  weather  interfered  with  regular  Grange  meetings  during  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  through  the  winter  months,  with  the  result  that  some 
Granges  did  not  get  their  officers  elected  on  time.  This  held  up  the  prin^ 
ing  of  the  Grange  Register  and  left  many  Granges  without  their  officers' 
names  recorded. 

Select  the  best  qualified  leaders  of  your  Grange  for  officers  and  elect 
tnem  at  the  proper  time — in  November. 


^  • 


State  Grange  at  Clearfield 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  being  made  for  a  full  program  and  for  adequate 
l^   housing  and  entertainment  of  delegates  and  guests  at  the  seventy- 
third  Annual  Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  at  Clearfield. 
Included  among  the  speakers  will  be  Governor  Edward  Martin,  National 
Master  Albert  S.  Goss,   State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Miles  Horst  and 
others. 

Clearfield  is  not  a  large  city  but  the  enthusiasm  and  hospitality  of  its 
citizens  make  up  for  what  it  lacks  in  size.  Because  of  limited  hotel  space, 
many  delegates  will  be  accommodated  in  private  homes.  The  Clearfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  an  active  Housing  Bureau  and  will  find  suitable 
rooms  for  all  delegates  who  apply  to  them.  Those  desiring  rooms  at  the  Dime- 
ling  Hotel,  Grange  Headquarters,  will  apply  to  M.  C.  Stewart,  Homer  City, 
Pa.,  who  has  charge  of  all  reservations  at  the  headquarters  hotel. 

Clearfield  is  easily  reached  by  car  or  by  bus  from  any  part  of  the  State. 
Those  traveling  by  train  will  go  to  Tyrone  where  the  trains  are  met  by  buses 
for  Clearfield. 

A  tentative  program  of  the  three-day  session  will  appear  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  Grange  News. 


^  • 


Vote  in  November 

EVERY  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  date  on  November  61 
Even  though  this  is  a  so-called  "off  year  election,"  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  every  qualified  voter  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and 
cast  his  or  her  ballot. 

It  is  an  inexorable  law  of  nature  tliat  what  we  do  not  use,  we  even- 
tually lose.  It  is  equally  true  of  political  liberties.  We  have  seen  what 
happens  to  a  country  when  the  right  to  manage  their  local  affairs  is  forcibly 
taken  from  the  people.  How  much  more  degrading  and  shameful  is  the 
creeping  in  of  Fascism,  totalitarianism  and  other  "isms"  by  the  slower  but 
just  as  sure  method  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  citizens.  • 

With  many  governments  of  other  lands  in  a  state  of  chaos  because  the 

people  allowed  a  few  to  usurp  the  rights  of  many,  we  still  think  "it  can't 

happen  here."  It  will  happen  here  unless  we  cultivate  a  deeper  appreciation 

for  the  fundamental  right  in  a  democracy — the  right  to  vote.  We  cannot 

allow  one  out  of  four  or  five  of  the  qualified  voters  to  cast  the  only  ballot, 

as  we  have  done  many  times  in  the  past,  and  expect  to  have  a  government 

which  represents  all  of  the  people. 

Cast  your  ballot  on  November  6  and  do  not  forget  to  record  your  vote 
on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  Constitution. 


Oct.    27. 
Nov.     1. 

Nov.     7. 
Nov.  10. 
Nov.  14-23. 
Nov.  17. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1. 
1. 

5. 
8. 
11-13. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Juniata  County  Pomona  at  Spruce  Hill. 

Clearfield  County  Pomona  at  Curwensville. 
Wyoming   County   Pomona   at   Forkston. 
Venango  County  Pomona  at  Sugar  Creek. 
National  Grange  at  Kansas  City. 
Bradford  County  Pomona  at  Liberty  Corners. 

Allegheny  County  Pomona  at  Upper  St.  Clair. 
Berks  County  Pomona  at  Fleetwood. 
Potter  County  Pomona  at  Sharon. 
Beaver  County  Pomona  at  Hookstown. 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  at  Clearfield. 


AGRICULTURE'S  RELATION 

TO  PROSPERITY 

By  National  Master  Goss 
In  National  Grange  Monthly 

As  we  enter  the  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion, the  economic  issues  begin  to 
emerge  more  clearly.  We  have  learned 
to  produce  approximately  50  per  cent 
more  consumable  goods  per  capita 
than  we  produced  six  or  eight  years 
ago.  Who  is  to  benefit  from  this  in- 
creased production?  Will  we  produce 
more  than  we  can  consume  under  our 
present  marketing  system,  and  will 
the  prices  break  down  to  destroy  the 
producers  ? 

The  Grange  believes  that  prosper- 
ity depends  upon  the  production  of 
wealth  and  that  the  compensation  of 
each  should  be  in  proportion  to  what 
he  contributes  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  current  trend  is  to  think  largely 
in  terms  of  labor.  Full  employment 
with  high  wages  will  create  spending 
power,  but  if  this  is  carried  to  the 
extreme,  so  that  others  would  not  ben- 
efit from  the  increased  production, 
we  would  soon  develop  a  lopsided 
economy  which  could  not  sustain  it- 
self. Nevertheless,  maximum  employ- 
ment at  good  wages  is  an  essential 
to  permanent  prosperity. 

However,  it  is  equally  essential  that 
farmers  who  produce  the  basic  wealth 
of  the  nation  enjoy  a  comparable  in- 
come. They,  with  those  who  depend  on 
farm  trade  for  a  livelihood,  constitute 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  nature  of  their  work  is 
such  that  they  consume  possibly  50 
per  cent  of  the  manufactured  goods. 
The  nation  cannot  prosper  when  agri- 
culture is  sick.  In  fact,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  agriculture  was 
prosperous  that  we  did  not  have  maxi- 
mum employment  and  prosperity,  al- 
though there  have  been  times  when 
we  had  maximum  employment  with 
prosperous  industry  and  a  decadent 
agriculture.  Such  times  have  always 
ended  in  panic.  The  nation  will  do 
well  to  consider  the  welfare  of  its 
agricultural  producers  as  one  of  its 
major  problems. 

An  Ominous  Outlook 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
the  issue  is  whether  our  economy  shall 
be  so  directed  that  agriculture  is  a 
self-supporting  industry,  yielding  re- 
turns sufficient  to  enable  farmers  to 
<Mijoy  a  reasonable  standard  of  liv- 
ing, or  whether  it  will  be  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  industry, 
and  be  forced  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  labor  and  low  standards  of 
living  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
accept  government  subsidies  to  keep 
farmers  in  production.  One  would 
suppose  that  there  was  only  one  an- 
swer to  such  an  obvious  question — 
that  answer  being  a  self-supporting 
industry. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  powerful 
movement  being  carried  on  to  allow 
farm  prices  to  seek  world  levels  and 
subsidize  agriculture,  so  that  con- 
sumers  can   have   cheap   food.   It    is 


argued  that  this  will  help  distribute 
our  national  income  because  the  sub- 
sidies are  paid  from  the  Treasury, 
which  collects  its  money  from  the 
wealthy.  The  same  reasoning  would 
justify  the  government  furnishing 
free  food. 

^  One  would  suppose  that  such  poli- 
cies would  be  espoused  by  the  border 
line  fringe  and  were  not  worthy  of 
notice.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
true.  These  general  policies  are  be- 
ing fostered  by  some  of  the  widely- 
known  farm  economists  in  America. 
Recently  the  American  Farm  Econ- 
omic Association  sponsored  a  contest 
for  a  farm  plan,  offering  $12,500  in 
cash  prizes,  consisting  of  a  first  prize 
of  $5000,  a  second  prize  of  $2500,  a 
third  prize  of  $1500  and  15  prizes  of 
$250  each.  There  were  317  plans  sub- 
mitted, many  by  farmers,  but  all  the 
prizes  were  won  by  economists.  It 
was  explained  that  most  of  the  farm 
plans  did  not  present  a  practical  pro- 
gram and  insisted  that  farmers  should 
receive  the  cost  of  production.  The 
three  plans  winning  the  major  prizes 
provided  for  allowing  farm  prices  to 
seek  competitive  levels  and  pay  farm- 
ers subsidies  from  the  Treasury  to 
keep  them  in  production. 

A  Tremendous  Issue 

Here  then  is  the  issue.  If  agricul- 
ture is  to  survive  as  a  free  enterprise, 
it  has  a  tremendous  fight  on  its  hands. 
The  surprising  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  fight  for  making  agriculture  a  de- 
pendent subsidized  industry  is  being 
led  by  some,  of  the  economists  in  our 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  institutions 
which  agriculture  ought  to  be  able  to 
depend  upon  for  assistance.  If  ever 
the  farmers  needed  farm  organization 
to  fight  their  battles  for  them  it  is 
today. 


BUTLER  COUNTY  GRANGE 

HAS  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

Mr.  S.  M.  Hohn,  Master  of  Donegal 
Grange,  No.  1495,  Butler  County,  Pa., 
was  pleasantly  surprised  on  Sept.  24 
when  friends  and  relatives  gathered 
at  the  Grange  Hall  to  hold  a  surprise 
party  for  him  on  his  birthday. 

Mr.  Hohn  received  many  useful 
presents  with  the  best  wishes  of  his 
friends. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  a  sociable 
way  and  dancing.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Grange  orchestra. 

A  delicious  lunch  was  served  to 
about  eighty  people. 

Mr.  Hohn  has  been  Master  of  the 
Grange  for  many  years. 


A  farmer  was  losing  his  patience 
and  temper  trying  to  drive  two  mules 
into  a  field,  when  the  local  parson 
came  by  and  said: 

"Don't  speak  like  that  to  dumb  ani- 
mals." 

"You  are  just  the  man  I  want  to 
see 

"And  why?" 

"Tell  me,  how  did  Noah  get  these 
into  the  Ark?" 
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Prevent  TB 


Pennsylvania  Finances  on  Sound 
Basis  Says  Governor  Martin 


Buy  Christmas  Seals 


CHRISTMAS  SEAL  SALES 

HELP  PROVIDE  X-RAYS 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  X-ray,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  countless  lives 
through  the  early  detection  of  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases  and  in  treat- 
ing human  ailments,  is  being  observed 
this  year. 

The  X-ray  was  discovered  Nov.  8, 
1895  by  Wilhelm  Konrad  Roentgen, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  physics 
at  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  Ba- 
varia. .Roentgen  for  several  years 
had  been  experimenting  with  cathode 
rays  when  he  discovered  the  powerful 
"invisible"  ray  which  bears  his  name 
but  is  commonly  known  as  the  X-ray 
—so-called  by  Roentgen  because  of  its 
unknown  character. 

The  X-ray  is  the  principal  weapon 
used  in  diagnosing  tuberculosis  in 
the  early  stages  when  there  are  no 
outward  symptoms  and  when  it  is 
most  easily  cured.  By  X-raying  large 
groups  of  seemingly  healthy  people, 
unsuspected  cases  of  tuberculosis  are 
found.  This  is  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  individual,  the  family  and 
the  community. 

The  medical  profession,  the  official 
health  agencies  and  the  voluntary 
tuberculosis  societies  co-operate  in  the 
tuberculosis  control  program.  The 
voluntary  groups  are  supported 
through  the  sale  of  Christmas  Seals 
and  Health  Bonds.  Generous  support 
of  the  1945  Christmas  Seal  sale  and 
Health  Bond  sale  would  be  a  fitting 
observance  of  the  golden  jubilee  of 
the  X-ray — a  scientist's  gift  to  man- 
kind. 

Speakers,  health  motion  pictures 
and  literature  are  available  for  the 
grange  and  for  community  meetings 
from  the  county  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  Pennsylvania  Tubercu- 
losis Society.  One  of  the  newest 
films  is  "Lease  on  Life." 


ADMINISTRATION  of  the  affairs 
L  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  conducted  on 
simple     principles     of     old-fashioned 
thrift  for  six  years. 

As  a  result,  Pennsylvania  entered 
upon  the  dangerous  reconversion  and 
post-war  period  financially  fortified 
with  a  surplus  of  about  $110,000,000. 
It  was  possible  to  prepare  a  long- 
range  program  of  public  works  to  ini- 
prove  the  living  and  working  condi- 
tions of  the  people  and  provide  jobs 
needed  to  cushion  the  term  of  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace.  Aggregating 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, this  entire  program  can  be  com- 
pleted without  raising  any  present 
tax,  and  without  imposing  new  ones. 
There  is  every  likelihood,  indeed,  of 
further  reductions. 

Pennsylvania  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  the  regrettable  tendency 
in  America  to  "deficit  financing"  is  a 
needless  and  undersirable  principle  of 
governmental  economy,  and  showed 
that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  profit- 
able, to  operate  any  governmental 
unit  on  the  basis  of  "surplus  financ- 
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COUNTRY   LIFE   ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS   NEW   OFFICERS 


At  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  offices,  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Country  Life  Association  conducted 
its  annual  election  of  officers,  choosing 
the  following: 

President,  Howard  Wickersham, 
Kelton,  Chester  County;  vice  presi- 
dent, Austin  A.  McBride,  Hunting- 
don; secretary,  Harold  F.  Doran, 
State  College;  treasurer,  Robert  B. 
Sterrett,  Carlisle. 

Plans  were  started  for  the  associa- 
tion's 1946  program  and  for  next 
year's  annual  conference.  It  was  de- 
cided to  schedule  a  half-day  program 
during  the  1946  State  Farm  Show 
Week  meeting  of  state-wide  agricul- 
tural organizations  in  January. 


mg. 

Starting  with  a  deficit  of  $71,- 
000,000  six  years  ago,  exercise  of 
common-sense  economy  of  operation 
resulted  in  the  large  surplus  without 
necessity  for  any  curtailment  of  es- 
sential services,  and  in  the  face  of 
increased  costs  brought  on  by  war. 

On  June  15,  1945,  General  State 
Authority  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $47,- 
912,000  were  retired,  constituting  the 
largest  single  debt  payment  ever  ef- 
fected by  any  state. 

As  a  result,  the  Commonwealth  will 
save  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  interest  payments  for  the  bien- 
nium  beginning  July  1,  1945. 

Pledged  to  an  unswerving  policy  of 
wartime  thrift  to  prepare  for  the 
troubled  financial  situation  foreseen 
as  an  aftermath  of  war,  the  present 
administration  caused  studies  to  be 
made  in  every  department  of  the 
State  government,  and,  as  a  result, 
many  consolidations  were  effected 
which  brought  about  great  saving  in 
administrative  costs. 

These  were  reflected  in  unused 
budget  appropriations  returned  by 
the  various  departments  to  the  treas- 
ury at  the  end  of  the  biennium  1943- 
45.  Departments  operating  from  the 
general  fund  showed  unused  balances 
totalling  $3,068,313.  Institutions 
operating  from  the  general  fund  had 
unexpended  balances  of  $2,922,775. 
The  Highway  Department  returned 
$3,798,548  of  its  appropriation.  Other 
departments  which  operated  within 
their  budgetary  allowances  brought 
the  grand  total  of  savings  for  the  bi- 
ennium to  $11,405,104. 

All  this  despite  operation  through- 
out the  entire  period  under  wartime 
conditions,  with  attendant  higher 
costs  of  all  materials  and  labor. 

Many  of  the  departments  and  bu- 
reaus of  the  State  government  were 
placed  upon  a  self-supporting  basis. 

One  of  the  largest— the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — is  self-support- 
ing from  fees  and  licenses  collected, 
except  as  to  payment  for  animal  in- 
demnities. 

In  this  department,  the  work  of 
virtually  every  bureau  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  meet  wartime  needs  as 
Pennsylvania's  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lar farm  industry  intensified  its  work 
of  helping  to  feed  the  nation,  the 
armed  forces  and  our  Allies.  In  spite 
<»f  the  enlarged  scope  of  its  work,  the 
Department   was   able   to   reduce   its 


personnel  from  560  in  January,  1939, 
to  426  in  July,  1945.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  employment  of  per 
diem  workers  during  seasonal  rush 
periods,  and  assignment  of  full-time 
workers  to  other  duties  during  slack 

time. 

The    Department    of    Agriculture, 
like  nearly  all  other  departments,  bu- 
reaus, and  commissions,  effected  con- 
siderable savings  in  cash  and  labor, 
and  vital  war  materials,  by  sending 
out  reports  without  using  envelopes. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
estimate  the   actual  savings  in  cash 
and  labor  resulting  from  this  prac- 
tise, an  idea  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  biennium  the  depart- 
ment's   crop    reports    and    question- 
naires totalled  905,070  pieces  of  mail. 
The  saving  of  paper  for  the  war  ef- 
fort was  a  by-product  of  this  economi- 
cal move  for  efficiency. 

Another  noteworthy  achievement 
in  economy  of  operation  was  made 
in  the  Highway  Department,  where 
the  Highway  Planning  Unit,  the 
Testing  Laboratory,  the  Traffic  Unit, 
the  Forestry  Unit  and  the  Archi- 
tectural Unit  were  placed  under  su- 
pervision of  one  chief  research  engi- 
neer. Thus,  intermediary  reports 
were  eliminated,  and  cash  savings  ef- 
fected in  payroll,  travelling  expense 
and  adminstrative  costs  which  aggre- 
gate $95,300  annually. 

The  Insurance  Department  report- 
ed cost  of  operation  for  the  biennium 
of  $550,000,  with  fees  and  licenses  col- 
lected during  the  same  period  total- 
ing $991,846.49.  This  better  than 
self-supporting  agency  of  the  State 
government  supervises  a  business 
which  pays  approximately  $20,000,000 
per  biennium  into  the  State  Treasury 
in  the  form  of  taxes.  . 

The  Turnpike  Commission,  in  ad- 
dition to  general  reorganization  of 
its  personnel,  which  included  con- 
solidation of  the  Maintenance  and 
Tunnels  Department,  purchased  the 
building  housing  its  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters, for  which  it  previously  had 
paid  rental  of  $11,000  annually. 

One  of  the  most  important  econo- 
mies achieved  in  cash  outlay,  in  all 
departments,  was  for  printing  con- 
tracts let  by  the  Department  of  Prop- 
erty and  Supplies.  In  the  biennium 
1943-45  the  Department  of  Property 
and  Supplies  spent  $1,825,041.54  for 
printing,  as  against  $2,253,519.87  in 
the  previous  biennium.  That  repre- 
sented a  decrease  of  $428,478.33,  de- 
spite an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in 
cost  of  envelopes  and  of  approximate- 
ly 90  per  cent  in  the  costs  of  printed 
matter. 

The  Department  of  Property  and 
Supplies  also  had  charge  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's automotive  equipment, 
and  during  the  biennium  operated  the 
2,900  units  without  additional  per- 
sonnel, in  the  face  of  the  great 
amount  of  additional  repair  work 
caused  by  inability  to  purchase  new 
equipment. 

This  important  department,  which 
through  its  Bureau  of  Purchases  buys 
for  all  State  departments,  including 
institutions,  faced  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  materials  and  supplies  cur- 
tailed by  war  restrictions,  and  at  the 
same  time  worked  under  the  handicap 
of  reduced  personnel.  Yet  the  cost 
of  purchasing  was  held  to  the  low 
figure  of  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
The  large  saving  in  the  Banking 
Department  resulted  from  sharply 
decreased  personnel.  In  the  Closed 
Bank  Division,  the  number  of  em- 
I  ployees  was  reduced  from  422  in  Jan- 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS 
AT  CLEARFIELD 

The  Dimeling  Hotel  will  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  Grange 
at  Clearfield,  December  11-13. 
All  reservations  of  rooms  at  this 
hotel  should  be  made  through 
M.  C.  Stewart,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

Requests  for  reservations  at 
other  hotels  and  in  private 
homes  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.  O. 
Box  250,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


uary,  1943,  to  175  in  July,  1945.  The 
payroll  thus  was  reduced  by  $400,000, 
in  addition  to  which  three  offices  in 
Philadelphia  were  consolidated  into 
one,  and  the  Erie  office  was  aban- 
doned. 

Extensive  economies  were  achieved 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance. The  staff  was  reduced  from 
3,900  in  January,  1943,  to  2,800  in 
July,  1945.  Floor  space  was  de- 
creased by  187,000  square  feet,  and 
rental  costs  reduced  $55,000.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  telephones  were 
removed  from  the  department. 

One  move  in  the  economy  program, 
also  designed  to  help  the  war  effort 
by  making  available  more  vitally 
needed  telephone  equipment,  was  a 
survey  of  all  State  office  telephone 
needs,  which  resulted  in  removal  of 
401  instruments. 

The  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance also  accomplished  elimination 
of  50  unnecessary  or  overlapping  job 
classifications,  and  consolidated  seven 
bureaus  and  divisions  into  three  bu- 
reaus under  a  Position  Classification 
plan  put  into  effect. 

The   1945   Legislature,   by    an   act 
terminating  interest  payments  on  in- 
active   accounts    in    the    State    Em- 
ployees* Retirement  Board,  effected  a 
saving    of    $240,000    per    biennium. 
Previously,  4%  was  paid  on  inactive 
accounts,      aggregating     $30,000,000. 
Inasmuch  as  last  year  the  retirement 
fund  only  earned  3%,  it  was  neces- 
sary   for    the    State    to    appropriate 
$60,000  biannually  to  meet  the  deficit. 
Deep   cuts  in  printing   costs  were 
made  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction    and    the    Civil    Service 
Commission  without  any  curtailment 
of    service    whatever,    and    in    many 
cases    making    an    actual    saving    in 
time. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, by  arrangement  with  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  produced  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  forms  on  the  Board's  off- 
set equipment,  while  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  eliminated  use  of 
envelopes  in  sending  out  examina- 
tion announcements,  and  substituted 
multilith  for  many  forms.  Savings 
were  thus  effected  in  the  cost  of  en- 
velopes, postage  costs,  and  the  work 
of  filling  and  closing  the  envelopes. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  also 
cut  administrative  costs  by  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  through  haying 
members  of  its  staff  proctor  examina- 
tions in  the  field. 

With  the  close  of  the  «war  in  Eu- 
rope, drastic  immediate  economies 
were  made  in  the  State  Council  of 
Defense.  Paid  personnel  were  cut 
from  61  in  March,  1945,  to  41  as  of 
July,  1495  (before  the  end  of  the  Pa- 
cific war).  To  carry  on  the  neces- 
sary work,  a  program  of  substitution 
of  volunteer  service  where  possible 
was  worked  out,  and  is  being  carried 
into  effect. 

Thus,  by  watching  for  even  the 
smallest  economies  which  could  be 
achieved  without  lowering  the  stand- 
ards of  service,  was  a  deficit  of  $71,- 
000,000  transformed  into  a  surplus. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hakes, 
Mansfield. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


A  CREED 

There    is    a    destiny    that    makes    us 
brothers ; 
None  goes  his  way  alone: 
All   that   we  send   into  the  lives   of 
others 
Comes  back  into  our  own. 

I  care  not  what  his  temples  or  his 
creed; 
One  thing  holds  firm  and  fast — 
That   into   his  fateful  heap  of  days 
and  deeds 
The  soul  of  a  man  is  cast. 

— Edwin  Markham. 


WELCOME  TO  THE 

NEW    HOMEMAKERS 

Mrs.  John  Rhodes 

Our  Young  GI  husbands,  returning 
home,  deserve  the  best  that  we  can 
offer,  and  you  young  wives  are  eager, 
we  know,  to  make  them  comfortable 
and  happy. 

Most  young  husbands  and  wives  will 
do  well  to  have  a  home  of  their  own 
where  the  husband  may  take  his  time 
honored  place  as  head  of  his  house- 
hold. 

When  setting  out  to  furnish  the 
new  home,  we  suggest  that  you  con- 
sider first  the  size  of  the  house  or 
apartment  and  its  surroundings.  At 
first  buy  only  the  essentials.  Elab- 
orate and  expensive  furnishings  are 
not  necessary  and  may  be  impractical. 
Rather,  use  taste  and  judgment  in 
your  selections. 

Good  meals  are  essential.  The  way 
to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach  in  1945  just  as  truly  as  it 
was  when  the  proverb  was  coined. 
Find  a  good  cook  book  and  follow  the 
recipes,  thereby  avoiding  waste  and 
providing  more  palatable  food. 

Provide  companionship  and  fun  and 
a  fine  disposition. 

This  sounds  like  a  large  order  and 
as  though  we  expected  you  young 
housewives  to  take  over  the  entire  bur- 
den of  home-making.  We  don't  for 
we  know,  of  course,  that  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  home.  But  while  your  hus- 
band is  accomplishing  his  big  job  of 
readjustment  to  civilian  life  you  will 
want  him  to  find  all  the  help  possible 
in  his  home. 

And  a  happy  home,  a  contented 
husband  are  well  worth  working  for. 
These  mean  our  future  happiness. 
Good  homes  will  be  the  finest  contri- 
bution we  can  make  to  the  postwar 
era. 

Much  happiness  and  the  best  of 
luck  to  all  our  young  home-makers! 


HINTS  ON  TIME-SAVING 

IN  f  OOD  PREPARATION 

Ready-made  mixes  may  be  kept  in 
quantities  in  the  refrigerator  for 
everyday  use. 

Biscuit  Mix: 

12  cups  sifted  flour 
6  tablespoons  baking  powder 
2  tablespoons  salt 
iy2  cups  (%  lb.)  lard 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Cut 
in  lard,  until  mixture  is  like  crumbs. 

Biscuits:  To  3  cups  mix,  add  1  cup 
milk.  Knead  30  seconds,  roll  out — cut 


in  squares  or  rounds.  Bake  in  450° 
F.  oven  12  to  15  minutes.  Make  12 
big  biscuits. 

Meat  Roll:  Roll  a  recipe  of  biscuit 
dough  into  9  by  12  inch  rectangle. 
Spread  with  a  well-seasoned  meat, 
chicken  or  fish  filling.  Roll,  seal 
edges.  Shape  into  a  circle  on  a  bak- 
ing sheet.  With  scissors  cut  almost 
through  roll  every  2  inches,  twist  each 
slice  to  lie  face  up.  Bake  in  400°  F. 
oven  35  minutes.  Serve  piping  hot 
with  egg  sauce  or  a  creamed  vegetable. 

Shortcake:  To  3  cups  mix,  add  3 
tablespoons  sugar,  and  1  cup  thin 
cream.  Kiiead  30  seconds,  roll  into  2 
rounds.  Brush  one  round  with  melted 
butter,  place  other  on  top,  bake  at 
450"  F. 

Coffee  Cake  Ring:  In  a  bowl,  beat 
1  egg,  add  1  cup  sour  cream,  V^  tea- 
spoon soda,  3  tablespoons  sugar,  2^ 
cups  mix.  Stir  just  until  all  flour  is 
dampened.  In  ring  mold,  melt  4  table- 
spoons butter,  add  V^  cup  brown 
sugar,  heat  until  melted.  On  this 
arrange  raisins,  prunes  or  nuts  and 
drop  batter  on  top.  Bake  at  400°  F. 
30  minutes. 

Rhuharh  Dumplings:  In  a  sauce 
pan  with  a  tight-fitting  lid,  bring  to 
a  boil  y2  cup  water,  1  cup  sugar,  2 
slices  orange  cut  in  wedges  (rind  and 
all).  Add  1  quart  diced  rhubarb, 
bring  again  to  a  boil.  Make  dump- 
lings with  2y2  cup  mix,  3  tablespoons 
sugar  and  1  ct^d  rich  milk.  Drop  on 
boiling  rhubarb  mixture,  cover,  steam 
20  minutes. 


ADEQUATE  MEALS 
FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL  CHILD 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Many  Pennsylvania  children  started 
back  to  school  last  month.  What  pro- 
visions are  being  made  to  see  that 
each  child  gets  an  adequate  diet  ?  The 
familiar  expression — "three  square 
meals  a  day"  should  be  the  ideal  for 
feeding  children. 

A  recent  study  in  one  of  the  State 
Experiment  Stations  showed  that  if 
one  meal  is  very  light  or  omitted  en- 
tirely, the  child  seldom  gets  all  of 
the  needed  foods,  even  though  the 
other  meals  are  ample.  Many  children 
start  to  school  with  inadequate  break- 
fasts or  even  no  breakfast  at  all.  The 
carried  lunch  or  the  hurriedly  eaten 
lunch  at  home  may  also  be  inadequate. 

The  after-school  snack  may  spoil 
the  appetite  for  the  evening  meal,  no 
matter  how  nourishing  it  may  be. 
Children  not  getting  the  right  food 
tire  easily,  are  irritable,  do  not  do 
well  in  school,  and  catch  diseases 
easily. 

The  good  school  lunch  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  help  balance  the  day's 
meals.  It  is  also  a  means  of  teaching 
good  food  and  health  habits  and  a 
means  of  learning  to  like  new  foods. 
If  lunches  are  served  at  school,  menus 
might  well  be  sent  home  to  the 
parents,  even  if  only  one  dish  is 
served,  so  that  the  entire  day's  meals 
would  be  adequate.  The  school  lunch, 
however,  cannot  be  expected  to  en 
tirely  make  up  for  poor  or  inadequate 
meals  eaten  at  home  anymore  than 
two  good  meals  at  home  make  up  for 
a  poor  school  lunch. 


A  good  breakfast  to  start  the  day 
right  is  just  as  important  as  a  good 
school  lunch.  Teen-age  girls  are  apt 
to  be  the  worst  offenders  here. 

Is  there  a  good  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  your  community?  Could 
your  Grange  stimulate  interest  in 
sponsoring  a  hot  lunch  program? 

Interesting  reports  of  activities  and 
pictures  should  be  sent  to  your  State 
Committee  member  for  publication  on 
this  page. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 

HOUSE  DRESS  CONTEST 

Twenty-one  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional House  Dress  Contest,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Home  Economics 
Committee. 

Twenty-one  dresses  were  received. 
These  were  judged  by  the  Extension 
Clothing  Specialists  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  The  following 
received  places : 

1st — Mrs.  Frances  Zerby  Condo, 
Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

2nd — Mrs.  Nellie  Courtney, 
R.  D.  6,  Mercer,  Pa. 

3rd — Sent  by  Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton,  Pa. 

Most  of  the  dresses  met  the  require- 
ment of  suitable  design  and  material 
for  intended  use,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  some  uncertainty  about  the  mean- 
ing of  "house  dress."  The  judges  in- 
terpreted this  to  mean  dresses  suitable 
for  the  general  work  about  the  house, 
rather  than  a  semi-afternoon  dress. 

The  points  considered,  were  dur- 
able and  suitable  material,  at  the  same 
time,  attractive.  Buttons  on  this  type 
of  dress  must  be  washable,  and  the 
design  should  have  no  intricate  parts 
which  make  laundering  diflficult. 

A  suitable  inside  finish  but  one 
which  did  not  take  too  much  time  was 
considered.  The  dresses  were  also 
chosen  for  attractiveness  both  in  color 
and  design. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
dresses  were  inexpensive. 

The  21  dresses  will  be  kept  for  an 
exhibit  at  the  State  Grange  meeting 
in  December  unless  we  receive  word 
and  postage  for  their  return  before 
that  time. 

The  dress  winning  first  place  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Ora  Dykes,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Grange  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee.  Congratulations 
to  the  State  winners  and  best  wishes 
to  Mrs.  Condo  for  the  National  Con- 
test. 


used — (10  points)  and  time 
spent    in    making    it — (10 

points)   20 

D.  Workmanship jg 

Total 100 

The  following  prizes  will  be  awarded 
at  the  State  Meeting  in  December: 

First   Prize    $10.00 

Second  Prize 7.00 

Third  Prize 5.00 

Fourth  Prize 2.00 

Fifth  Prize 1.00 

Send  your  exhibit  with  your  dele- 
gate to  State  Grange  and  make  them 
responsible  for  its  return.  DO  NOT 
send  to  any  member  of  the  State 
Committee. 
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STATE  ACCESSORY  CONTEST 

Home  Economics  Committees  are 
also  reminded  not  to  forget  the  Acces- 
sory Contest  being  sponsored  by  the 
State  Home  Economics  Committee. 
Only  one  set  of  three  articles  (judged 
at  a  Pomona  meeting)  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  State  meeting  in  De- 
cember. These  articles  will  be  judged 
at  the  State  meeting  and  awards  made 
to  the  winners. 

Three  articles  only  from  the  list 
below  will  constitute  one  exhibit. 

Dickey 

Belt 

Buckle  and  Buttons 

Lapel  Pin 

Scarf 

Hat 

Gloves 

Bag  or  Cover  for  Bag 

Exhibits  will  be  judged  according 
to  the  following  score: 

A.  Color,  design,  good  taste 35 

B.  Suitnbility  of  article  to  its  in- 

tended use 30 

C.  Value  of  article  in  relation  to 

the     quality     of     material 


OVER   THE   GARDEN   FENCE 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  amaryllig 
which  has  been  growing  in  the  garden 
all   summer? 

They  should  be  dug  after  the  first 
frost  and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  or 
potted  in  four  inch  flowerpots  rather 
than  the  usual  six  or  eight  inch. 
Keep  the  soil  dry  un'til  the  flower  buds 
appear  then  put  in  a  sunny  window 
and  water  frequently.  Be  sure  to  cut 
off  old  roots  and  leaves  before  plant- 
ing as  the  old  roots  die  anyway. 

Where  should  I  plant  peonies  to  be 
sure  they  will  bloom? 

There  are  usually  three  things  that 
prevent  peonies  from  blooming. 
First  they  have  been  planted  in  the 
shade  rather  than  in  the  sun.  Second, 
they  have  been  planted  too  near  the 
roots  of  shrubs  or  trees.  Third,  they 
have  been  planted  too  deep.  Not  much 
over  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  over 
the  roots. 

Is  it  wise  to  plant  tulip,  crocus  and 
daffodil  bulbs  in  the  fall? 

Yes,  the  sooner  you  get  your  bulbs 
in  the  ground  in  the  fall  the  better 
root  system  they  will  develop.  Al- 
though they  can  also  be  replanted  in 
June  after  the  blooming  season  is 
over. 


TIPS  FOR  MOTHERS  OF 

VARIOUS  AGED  CHILDREN 

Tuck  in  a  surprise  every  day  or  two 
in  your  small  child's  lunch  box  just 
for  fun  and  to  relieve  the  monotony, 
such  as  a  cooky  man,  an  all  day 
sucker,  a  tiny  popcorn  ball,  a  stick  of 
candy,  pretzel  sticks  or  a  nickel  for 
an  ice  cream  cone  or  candy  bar. 

Buy  inexpensive  books  for  the  wee 
children,  as  books  are  toys  to  them 
and  their  value  is  not  appreciated. 
Allow  them  to  handle  thom  all  they 
want  especially  when  they  are  at  the 
"page  turning"  stage.  Cloth  books 
are  most  appropriate  and  can  be  made 
at  home  from  quilt  squares  stamped 
with   nursery  designs. 

Something  special  for  the  children 
and  which  is  very  good  for  them  is 
"golden  eggnog"  poured  over  ready 
to  eat  or  cooked  cereal. 

Beat  two  eggs  well,  add  three  table- 
spoons of  honey  gradually  while  beat- 
ing. Add  two  cups  of  milk  and  beat 
well.  Sprinkle  with  a  few  grains  of 
nutmeg.  Serve  immediately — enough 
for  four  to  six  cereal  bowls. 


ROUND-ROBIN  OF 

HOUSEHOLD   HELPS 

The  maid  shortage  has  insisted  that 
women  put  efliciency  and  skill  into 
their  household  chores  in  order  to 
have  that  precious  time  for  Grange 
activity.  Why  not  invite  your  mem- 
bers to  share  their  favorite  house- 
hold tricks?  A  better  recipe  for  water- 
melon rind  preserves,  a  way  to  out- 
smart summer  insects  and  winter 
grime— a  new  trick  or  an  old  tack,— 
any    of   the    special    games    or    short 


puts  that  make  household  chores  more 
interesting.  Start  a  list  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  pass  it,  round-robin,  to 
each  member  successively  so  that  all 
may  add  to  it.  When  complete,  have 
all  the  suggestions  read  as  a  feature 
of  one  of  your  meetings. 

ICE  BOX  PUDDING 

1  envelope    gelatin    dissolved    in 
1/3  cup  cold  milk 

2  egg  yolks 
2/3  cup  milk 

Dash  of  salt 
1  cup  sugar 

Cook  together. 
When    slightly    thickened    remove 
from  heat  and  add  gelatin  mixture. 

Line  a  baking  dish  with  Graham 
cracker  crumbs  and  pour  mixture. 
Save  a  few  crumbs  for  on  top  if  you 
like.  Place  in  refrigerator  to  con- 
geal. Can  be  cut  in  squares  when 
ready  to  serve. 

Mrs.  Norma  Bailey, 
Illinois   State  Grange. 


onion  and  meat  in  2  tablespoons  fat 
until  well  done.  Combine  all  ingredi- 
ents. Put  in  greased  casserole  and 
place  in  hot  oven  until  heated  through. 


FOR  YOUR   OCTOBER   PARTY 

Hot  Spiced  Tea 

1  teaspoon  whole  cloves 
1  inch  stick  cinnamon 
3  quarts  water 
2^  tablespoons  black  tea 
Juice  of  3  oranges 
Juice  of  iy2  lemons 
1  cup  sugar  • 

Tie  spices  loosely  in  bag  and  bring 
to  boiling  in  water.  Add  tea  tied 
loosely  in  bag  and  allow  to  stand  five 
minutes.  Remove  bags  of  spices  and 
tea;  add  fruit  juices  and  sugar. 
Serves  25. 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
ON  HOW  TO  GET 

ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE 

1.  Keep  skid  chains  on  your  tongue. 
How  you  say  it  often  counts  more 
than  what  you  say. 

2.  Make  promises  sparingly  and 
keep  them  faithfully,  no  matter  what 
it  costs  you. 

3.  Praise  good  work  done,  regard- 
less of  who  did  it.  If  criticism  is 
needed,  criticise  helpfully,  never  spite- 
fully. 

4.  Be  interested  in  others.  Let  every- 
one you  meet  however  humble  feel 
that  you  regard  him  with  importance. 

5.  Keep  the  corners  of  your  mouth 
turned  up.  Hide  your  pains,  worries 
and  disappointments  under  a  smile. 

6.  Discuss  debatable  questions  with 
an  open  mind.  Discuss  but  do  not 
argue. 

7.  Discourage  gossip.  Make  it  a 
rule  to  say  nothing  of  another  unless 
it  is  something  good. 

8.  Be  careful  of  another's  feeling. 
Wit  and  humor  at  the  other  fellow's 
expense  doesn't  always  pay. 

9.  Pay  no  attention  to  illnatured 
remarks  about  you.  Simply  live  so 
that  nobody  will  believe  them. 

10.  Do  your  work,  be  patient  and 
keep  your  disposition  sweet,  forget 
self  and  you  will  be  rewarded. 


As  one  Navy  craft  sailed  out  into 
the  English  Channel  on  the  eve  of 
D-Day,  the  skipper  called  the  crew 
together  and  delivered  a  lecture  on 
fear. 

"Fear,"  he  said,  "is  a  very  healthy 
thing." 

A  third-class  yeoman  near  the  front 
spoke  up. 


"Cap'n,"  he  said,  "you're  lookin'  at 
the  healthiest  sailor  in  the  United 
States  Navy." 


I'm  glad  the  sky  is  painted  blue. 
And  the  earth  is  painted  green. 

And  such  a  lot  of  nice  fresh  air 
All  sandwiched  in  between. 

— Anonymous. 


Our  Fashion  and  PaUern  Departmeni 

AU  pattaraa  lie.  mmk  Ib  stemps  w  c«ia  (cote  prafarrsd). 


Angel  Gingerbread 
V2  cup  shorten-    1  teaspoon  soda 
ing 

1  cup  sugar        1  teaspoon  ginger 

2  eggs  V4  teaspoon  cinna- 

mon 
y2  cup  molasses  V4.  teaspoon  nut- 
meg 
21/3  cups  flour      V4:  teaspoon     all- 
spice 
V2  teaspoon  salt    1  cup  hot  water 
Cream  shortening  and  sugar  thor- 
oughly;   add  eggs  and  molasses  and 
beat  well.    Add  sifted  dry  ingredients 
alternately  with  the  hot  water,  beat- 
ing until  smooth.    Bake  in  a  greased 
9  by  13  inch  pan  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°  F.)  for  45  minutes. 


Candied  Apples 

Medium  red  apples 
1  cup  brown  sugar 
V2  cup  granulated  sugar 
1/2  cup  light  corn  syrup 
l^  cup  water 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Stick  wooden  skewers  into  stem  end 
of  apples.     Place  sugar,  corn  syrup, 
water  and  butter  in  saucepan  and  stir 
over  low  heat  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Boil  to  medium  crack  stage  (272  de- 
grees) without  stirring;   remove  from 
heat  and  add  vanilla.    Dip  apples  one 
at  a  time  into  the  syrup.     Place  up- 
right on  greased  pan  until  cool  or  roll 
in  finely  chopped  peanuts  or  other  nut 
moats.     Makes  6  candied  apples. 


HOME  AIDS 

Use  warm  water  to  sprinkle  clothes 
for  ironing  as  it  will  spread  through 
fabrics  faster. 

Before  adjusting  hems  to  new 
lengths,  rip  the  hem  first  and  wash 
the  garment. 

To  make  a  dustless  duster,  put  two 
or  three  tablespoons  of  furniture  pol- 
ish into  a  large  jar.  Shake  well  to 
coat  thoroughly  the  inside  of  the  con- 
tainer. Place  soft  dusting  cloths  into 
the  container,  silk  or  rayon  prefer- 
ably as  they  leave  no  lint,  close  the 
lid  and  leave  over  night,  when  they 
will  be  ready  for  use.  When  they  be- 
come soiled,  wash  and  repeat.  Keep 
all  oiled  cloths  in  containers  to  avoid 
danger  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

To  clean  copper  and  brass,  heat 
buttermilk  and  vinegar  and  rub  on 
article  while  hot.  Eub  until  tarnish 
is  removed,  wash  and  polish  with  soft 
cloth  or  make  a  creamy  paste  of  rot- 
tenstone  and  linseed  oil  and  rub  the 
article.  Sometimes  rouge  alone  will 
do  the  trick. 

In  washing  fine  curtains,  rinse  in 
water  in  which  a  small  portion  of  lin- 
nit  and  borax  has  been  dissolved. 
Your  curtains  will  look  like  new. 

If  you  are  unable  to  buy  furniture 
polish  make  your  own.  One  cup  of 
turpentine,  1  cup  linseed  oil  and  1 
tablespoon  vinegar.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  use  a  little  on  soft  cloth  for  pol- 
ishing varnished  or  shellacked  sur- 
faces. 


Dish  a-Casserole  for  Your 
October  Supper 

1  cup  rice 

2  small  onions,  cut  fine 
2  tablespoons  fat 

2  cups  chopped,  cooked  or  canned 
beef,  pork,  or  veal 
IV2  cups  tomatoes  , 

2  cups  canned  corn 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Cook  rice  in  boiling  salted  water  20 
minutes  or  until  tender.  Drain.   Cook 


LEMON  DELICACY 

2       tablespoons  butter  shortening 
%  cup  sugar 
2       eggs  beaten  separately 

1  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  flour 
1       lemon 

Procedure:  Juice  and  rind  one 
lemon.  Cream  butter  and  sugar  and 
add  well  beaten  yolks,  flour,  lemon 
juice  and  rind.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
add  milk  and  fold  in  beaten  whitof. 
Pour  in  greased  casserole  or  custard 
cups  and  bake  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
for  45  minutes.  Oven  temperature 
350  desrrees. 


2590 — Top  honors  go  to  the  jumper  for 
school  or  parties  with  the  young 
set.  An  unusual  jumper  and  pretty 
blouse.  Sizes  8  to  14.  Size  8, 
jumper:  1V6  54-ln. ;  blouse:  1% 
yds.  35-in. 

3730 — An  ensemble  for  your  daughter  that 
she  will  look  adorable  in.  Dress 
and  coat  in  one  pattern.  Sizes  1, 
2.  3  and  4.  Size  2,  coat  :  1  yd. 
54-ln.:  dress:  IM  yds.  35-in., 
14    yd.    35-in.   contrasting. 

2956 — For  the  young  In  heart,  a  dress  with 
gay  applique.  Sweetheart  neckline 
and  wide  midriff  that  reduces  your 
waistline  to  a  mere  nothing.  Sizes 
10  to  20.  Size  16.  2%  yds.  39-in. 
Applique   included. 

11214 — Make  it  a  Merry  Christmas  for  the 
children  with  lovable  dog  and 
cuddlesome  teddy  bear.  See  how 
easy  they  are  to  make.  The  teddy 
bear  stands  12V2  inches  high:  the 
dog  stands   10   Inches  high. 


2841 — Brighten  your  kitchen  with  a  new 
apron.  Gay  ric  rac  makes  this  one 
so  pretty.  Also  makes  an  Ideal 
Christmas  gift.  Small,  medium  and 
large  sizes.  Medium  size,  1  yd. 
35-ln.,  5%   yds.  ric  rac. 

3745 — The  shirtwaist  dress  is  perfect  for 
day  long  wear.  The  lines  on  this 
front-closing  dress  are  particularly 
flattering  to  all  in  Its  wide  range  of 
sizes.  Sizes  14  to  50.  Size  36, 
3%   yds.  39-in, 

2556 — A  practical  suit  for  fall  and  winter. 
A  smooth  fitting  skirt  with  kick 
pleat  and  choice  of  wesklt  or  Jerkin. 
Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  36.  jerkin  and 
skirt:  2%  yds.  64-ln.  wesklt  1% 
yds.    54-in. 

2970 — You  can  never  have  too  many  good 
washable  house  dresses.  Good  lines 
and  pretty  scallop  motif  at  the 
closing  and  on  the  pockets.  Sizes 
12  to  48.      Size  36.   4%   yds.   35-ln. 


The  FALiL-Wl.N'TER  FASHIO.V  BOOK  brings  you  the  new  fashion  highlights.  Over 
150  practical  pattern  designs,  easy  to  make,  for  all  ages  and  occasions.  Illustrations  in 
full  color.     Price   15  cents. 

Send  16  cents  for  PATTERN,  which  includes  complete  sewing  guide.  Print  your 
Name,  Address  and  Style  Number  plainly.  Be  sure  to  state  size  you  wish.  Include  postal 
unit  or  zone  number   in   your   address. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


WE'RE  TOMORROW 

"We're  tomorrow, 
Yes    Jimmie    Jones,    Mary    Smith, 

and  I. 
We're  a  new  generation. 
We're     the     fulfillment     of     many 

things, 
Of  the  faith  you  hold. 
Of  the  hope  you  have. 
Of  the  dreams  you  cherish. 
We're  tomorrow. 
We'll  write  your  history  and  make 

our   own. 
We're  the  men  and  women  of  1963, 
We're  untold  volumes  that  time  will 

read. 
We'll  protect  what  today  fights  for, 
We'll    cherish    it    then   for    another 

tomorrow. 
Just  give  us  a  chance." 


the  floor  and  let  the  players  fish  for 
them. 

"KP"  Party.  If  you  have  had  re- 
freshments in  your  room  or  played 
games  which  take  a  lot  of  equipment, 
or  made  scrap  books,  do  you  have  a 
"KP"  Party  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing? It's  like  this:  when  the  Stew- 
ards are  gathering  up  the  regalia  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  they  pass  out 
cards  bearing  initial  letters  "PD" 
(pick  up  dishes)  ;  "PP"  (pick  up  pa- 
pers) ;  "CW"  (close  windows),  etc. 
If  all  are  not  needed  to  work  a  few 
get  the  order  "SS"  (sit  still). 


NATIONAL    ESSAY    CONTEST 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with 
your  response  in  the  essay  contest  this 
year.  "The  Grange  and  Individual 
Improvement,"  seemed  to  us  like  quite 
a  ponderous  subject  but  you  did  right 
well  with  it,  and  your  essays  made  in- 
teresting reading.  I  think  you  will 
like  hearing  some  of  the  ideas  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Pennsylvania  have 
on  this  subject. 

"The  Grange  helps  you  to  make 
new  friends,  to  get  along  well  with 
other  children  and  work  together,  to 
respect  others,  abide  by  rules  and 
regulations  and  thus  become  better 
citizens." 

"It  helps  you  to  learn  to  entertain 
instead  of  always  being  enter- 
tained." 

"If  we  learn  the  pledge,  it  may 
not  mean  much  at  the  time  but  as 
we  grow  older  it  does  mean  some- 
thing to  us." 

"One  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
Grange  is  fellowship  between  older 
people  and  children." 

"The  Juvenile  Grange  is  a  place 
where  you  can  develop  talent  and 
character." 

"We  learn  there  how  to  have  a 
good  time  in  a  clean  way." 

"If  we  want  a  better  Grange  we 
must  put  better  things  in  it." 

"Holding  an  office  gives  you  a 
feeling  of  responsibility.  You  want 
to  attend  every  meeting  and  be  on 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 

HELD  IN  KANSAS  CITY, 

OPENS  NOV.  14 

Last  year  our  National  Superinten- 
dent had  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
things  made  by  Juvenile  Grangers. 
She  is  having  one  again  this  year. 
She  is  anxious  to  have  every  state 
represented  in  that  exhibit.  Word  of 
this  reached  our  office  too  late  for  any 
detailed  work  to  be  done  on  it.  I 
know  that  many  of  you  have  had  proj- 
ects in  which  you  have  made  toys  bird 
houses,  scrap  books,  place  cards,  etc. 
I  am  wondering  if  there  is  not  some- 
where in  the  state,  several  Juvenile 
Granges  near  each  other  that  could 
get  together  a  collection  of  articles  to 
send  to  this  exhibit.  Get  in  touch 
with  your  National  Superintendent 
for  directions  as  to  the  where  and 
how  of  sending  them. 


Ma:  "That's  all  right,  then.  Susie, 
get  the  man  what  he  wants." 

Sue  waits  on  the  customer.  He 
holds  her  hand  as  she  hands  him  the 
matches. 

Customer:  "Say,  I  like  you!  Why 
can't  we  get  married?" 

Sue  (excitedly):  "Ma!  This  man 
wants  to  marry  me!" 

Ma  (indifferently):  "Wal,  why 
not  ?" 

Sue  (turning  to  customer):  "All 
right,  mister,  I'll  marry  you — what's 
your  name?  Let's  go  get  married 
now."     They  leave  arm  in  arm. 

Pa  returns.  Takes  off  coat  and  hat 
and  hangs  them  up. 

Ma  (greets  him):  "Sue's  gettin' 
married." 

Pa  (shows  little  interest):  "Sure 
enough?  Whut  wuz  the  matter  with 
the  feller?" 

Ma  :  "Nuthin',  I  reckon.  He  looked 
like  he  had  good  sense." 

Pa  goes  over  and  lights  candle  in 
holder.  Ma  yells  at  him :  "Blow  that 
candle  out.  Wanta  set  this  place 
afire?" 

Pa  blows,  but  with  lower  lip  ex- 
tended over  the  upper  lip  he  is  un- 
successful. 

Pa:   "I  can's  blow  it  out.    You  try 


» 


» 


time. 

Don't  you  think  these  quotations 
are  worth  reading  in  one  of  your 
Grange  meetings? 

GAMES  FOR  THE  FALL 

Wind.  Draw  a  chalk  line  across  the 
center  of  the  room.  Put  a  dozen 
leaves  in  bright  autumn  colors  along 
on  the  line.  The  girls  kneel  on  one 
side  of  the  line,  the  boys  on  the  other 
— about  five  feet  away  from  it.  At  the 
word  "Blow"  each  side  tries  to  blow  as 
many  leaves  over  into  enemy  territory 
as  possible.  After  two  minutes  of 
blowing  the  whistle  blows  and  the 
game  is  done.  The  side  having  the 
fewest  leaves  on  their  side  of  the  line 
wins. 

Fortunes.  For  your  Hallowe'en 
party  give  each  child  a  short  stick 
with  about  a  yard  of  string  attached 
and  a  bent  pin  on  the  end.  Copy  a 
number  of  foolish  fortunes,  such  as, 
"You  are  looking  for  success  and  you 
will  find  it — in  the  dictionary."  Have 
at  least  one  for  each  player.  Copy 
each  fortune  on  a  slip  of  paper,  fold 
it  up  and  tie  a  string  around  it,  leav- 
ing a  loop.     Scatter  the  fortunes  on 


CROOKED  MOUTH  FAMILY 

Scene:  A  Small  Town  Store. 

Characters:   Ma,  Pa,  Sue,  Zeke, 
the  Customer. 

When  the  play  begins  Pa  and  Ma 
are  puttering  around  in  the  store. 
Finally  Pa  snaps  his  finger,  and  Ma 
looks  his  way  inquiringly. 

Ma  (speaks  with  upper  lip  extended 
over  lower  lip  throughout) :  "What's 
the  matter,  Pa?  Forgit  something?" 
Pa  (speaks  with  lower  lip  extended 
over  upper  lip  throughout):  "I  sure 
did.  Fergot  to  stop  by  Lem  Jones's 
house  to  get  that  five  dozen  eggs  he 
has  for  me.  Guess  I'll  have  to  go." 
Gets  his  coat  and  hat  and  leaves. 

Ma  (calls  after  him):  "Don't  get 
any  more  of  that  rancid  butter  from 
him." 

Sue  (enters  languidly,  nihhling  on 
a  cracker) :  "Hullo,  Ma.  Where's  Pa  ?" 
She  talks  out  of  the  left  side  of  her 
mouth  throughout. 

Ma:  "He's  gone  down  to  Lem 
Jones's  to  get  them  eggs.  Now  that 
you're  here,  I  think  I'll  go  on  back 
to  the  house  !o  get  together  my  wash- 
ing. You  take  care  of  the  store." 
Sue:  "Aw,  Ma."  Ma  leaves. 
Customer  enters. 

Sue  (perking  up) :  "Anything  I  can 
do  for  you?" 

Customer  (speaking  out  of  the 
right  side  of  his  mouth,  which  he  does 
throughout  the  performance) :  "Yes. 
I  want  a  box  of  matches." 

Sue  (indignant) :  "You  quit  mak- 
ing fun  of  me." 

Customer  (surprised):  "I'm  not 
making  fun  of  you." 

Sue  (hegins  to  cry) :  "Ma !   There's 

a  man  out  here  making  fun  of  me." 

Ma    (steps    in    and   glares    at    the 

man) :    "What  do  you  mean,  making 

fun  of  my  daughter?" 

Customer:    "I'm  not  making  fun 
I  of  her.    I  talk  this  way  all  the  time  " 


it- 
Ma  tries,  but  since  her  upper  lip  ex- 
tends over  the  lower  lip  she,  too,  is 
unsuccessful. 

Ma  :   "I  can't  do  it,  pa." 

Sue  and  her  man  return. 

Ma:  "Come  here.  Sue,  and  blow 
out  this  candle." 

Sue  tries,  blowing  out  of  the  left 
side  of  her  mouth.     She  fails. 

Sue  (to  her  new  husband):  "Zeke, 
blow  out  this  candle." 

Zeke  blows  out  of  right  side  of  his 
mouth.     The  candle  still  burns. 

Zeke:  "Shucks!  missed  it!  I  got 
an  idea!     Let's  all  blow  together." 

The  entire  family  gathers  round 
and  blows  and  the  candle  is  extin- 
guished. 

Curtain. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  YOUTH 

By  National  Lecturer  Farmer 


>j 


The  war  is  over!  The  guns  are 
silent,  and  peace  has  finally  come  to 
a  stricken  world!  What  does  this 
mean  to  the  youth  of  your  commu- 
nity? Is  your  youth  committee  alert, 
and  ready  to  go  forward  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  with  the  new  peacetime 
conditions?  Much  has  been  written 
and  said  about  the  readjustment  of 
the  returning  soldiers.  This  will  no 
doubt  be  a  problem  in  some  cases, 
but  after  a  boy  has  been  away  from 
all  that  he  holds  dear,  for  three,  four, 
or  maybe  more  years,  it  should  not 
be  too  difficult  for  him  to  adjust  him- 
self into  a  normal  life. 

It  may  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to 
check  up  on  ourselves,  and  see  if  per- 
haps WE  may  be  the  ones  who  need 
the  readjusting!  The  youth  commit- 
tee can  play  an  important  part  in 
helping  these  returning  boys  and 
girls.  In  making  your  plans,  see  that 
they  include  something  of  special  in- 
terest to  them.  Talk  with  them,  in- 
vite them  to  your  "planning"  meet- 
ing, and  show  them  that  the  Orange 
and  the  Grange  youth  committee  are 
interested  in  helping  them. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  youth  com- 
mittee and  the  young  people  should 
meet  together,  and  outline  a  program 
of  activities  and  projects.  Encourage 
them  to  originate  ideas  of  their  own, 
but  be  ready  to  make  suggestions  as 
necessary  to  get  things  organized.  In 
other  words — outline  activities  with 
them,  rather  than  for  them.  What 
about  a  reading  club,  for  winter  eve-- 
nings?  Ask  two  or  three  of  the  young 
people  to  select  a  topic  they  would 
like   to   learn   more   about,   and   then 


when  the  suggestions  are  assembled, 
take  a  vote  to  determine  the  one  that 
will  be  studied  first.  Several  people 
could  be  assigned  two  or  three  chap- 
ters of  the  book,  and  they  would  then 
report  on  the  contents  of  the  chapters 
they  had  read.  For  the  next  meeting, 
others  could  be  assigned.  After  the 
report  is  given  at  each  meeting  of  the 
group,  a  general  discusion  could  fol- 
low, or  if  desired  the  discussion  could 
take  place  after  the  book  has  been 
completed. 

Agricultural,  co-operative,  e  c  0- 
nomic,  post-war  and  other  topics 
could  be  reviewed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. After  some  of  the  above  sub- 
jects have  been  studied  and  discussed 
i)y  the  young  people,  they  might  be 
invited  to  hold  a  debating  contest  at 
the  next  Grange  meeting,  with  four 
young  people,  and  four  of  the  older 
members  taking  part. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  making 
plans  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
still  in  the  service,  and  for  those  who 
will  be  confined  in  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  or  in  foreign  lands. 
Why  not  appoint  a  committee  among 
the  youth  of  your  Grange,  to  take 
charge  of  a  package  for  every  one  of 
your  members  who  will  not  be  home 
for  Christmas.  They  will  be  thinking 
of  the  home,  the  home  town  and  the 
Grange,  and  let's  not  fail  to  show 
them  that  we  are  thinking  of  them. 

A  young  people's  chorus  would  be  a 
fine  way  to  add  music  to  your  pro- 
grams, and  help  train  these  young 
voices.  Encourage  the  development 
of  the  talents  of  your  young  members. 
You  may  have  enough  available  talent 
to  form  an  orchestra  of  young  folks. 
A  Grange  fair,  harvest  festival, 
corn  roast,  harvest  moon  picnic, 
"picking  bee,"  to  help  some^  farmer 
get  his  crops  in,  seed  selection  and 
testing  demonstration,  methods  of 
storage  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  how 
to  care  for  plants,  shrubs,  bulbs,  etc., 
would  all  be  interesting  activities  for 
a  group  of  young  people,  as  well  as 
instructive,  entertaining,  and  helpful 
to  all  members. 

Fall  days  and  evenings  are  ideal  for 
organized  group  activities. 


October,  1945 
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JOBS   FOR  PHYSICALLY 

HANDICAPPED  URGED 

Pointing  out  that  it  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  representatives 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation under  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  to  interest  em- 
ployers in  providing  jobs  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  William  H. 
Chestnut,  Secretary  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry and  Executive  Ofiicer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
noted  designation  of  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 7-13  as  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

Secretary  Chestnut,  in  urging  field 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation to  co-operate  with  the 
national  week,  said  that  he  was  glad 
to  note  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress which  called  upon  the  President 
for  a  proclamation  to  set  aside  a  week 
in  October  for  annual  observance  of 
National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week. 

In  a  letter  to  the  district  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  Chest- 
nut said : 

"The  practice  of  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  representa- 
tives in  interesting  business  men  in. 
employing  the  physically  handicapped 
has  long  been  established  in  this 
State.  I  expect  all  field  representa- 
tives to'  co-operate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  recognition  of  the  national 
week,  even  though  previoiis  opera- 
tions in  this  direction  have  produced 
adequate  results." 


LUZERNE  COUNTY  POMONA 
AT  JACKSON  GRANGE 

Pomona  Grange  No.  44  met  with 
Jackson  Grange  Saturday,  Sept.  8. 
Horning  session  was  devoted  to  busi- 
ness and  reports  of  Granges.  General 
discussion  on  Grange  _  conditions. 
Afternoon  Session  was  in  charge  of 
Lecturer  Mrs.  Ruth  Wright. 

Devotions  were  led  by  Rev.  Abbott 
of  Lehman.    He  gave  a  short  talk  on 

''When." 

1.  What  we  think  when  we  are 
alone  is  what  molds  us.  Watch  your 
thoughts  when  alone. 

2.  Watch  yourself  in  company  .  .  . 
an  art  to  know  when  to  keep  silence. 

3.  When  we  are  at  Home  we  need 
to  watch  our  tempers.  The  little 
things  are  the  bothersome  things  but 
its  the  big  things  in  which  we  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Jackson 
Grange  Master,  William  Tretheway, 
Response  by  Bro.  Ralph  Lewis  of 
Mountain  Grange. 

Vocal  Solo  by  Mrs.  Marvin  of 
Muhlenburg. 

Reading,  "Simon  Slick's  Mule,"  by 
Kenneth  Meade  of  Sweet  Valley. 

DDT  explained  by  County  Agent, 
J.  D.  Hutchinson. 

Vocal  Solo  by  John  O'Donnel  of 
Muhlenburg  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Marvin.  Soloist  responded  to  an  en- 
core. 

Reading  by  Mrs.  E.  Keller  of  Cen- 
ter Hill  Grange. 

Piano  duet  by  Mrs.  Herring  and 
son  James  of  Huntington  Mills. 

Bro.  Andrew  Houtz  of  Muhlenburg 
Grange  gave  sketches  from  Dallas 
Post  and  Mt.  Echo. 

"Tale  of  Tales"  by  Kenneth  Meade 
of  Sweet  Valley  was  the  next  reading. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
piven  by  Dodie  Haas  of  Forty-Fort. 
He  spoke  on  the  preparation  and  de- 
liverance of  Lincoln's  address  at 
Gettysburg. 

James  Graham  followed  with  a 
Trumpet  Solo — he  was  accompanied 
W  his  mother  on  the  piano. 

Reading  by  Mrs.  Keller,  "The 
Other  Side  of  the  Moon.'^ 

Mr.  Houtz  favored  with  another 
reading. 

Grange  recessed  until  8  p.m.  Even- 
ing Session  called  to  order  by  Worthy 
Master  A.  W.  Rice.  Membership 
Committee  presented  names  for  ini- 
tiation after  which  the  5th  Degree 
was  conferred  in  full  form. 

The  Honor  Banner  was  presented 
to  Muhlenburg  Grange  for  securing 
the  most  members  during  the  quarter. 
The  Literary  Program  of  the  evening 
was  presented  by  the  Jackson  Grange 
Juveniles. 

There  followed  singing  of  No.  35. 
Solo,  Joyce  Kyle;  piano  solo,  Grace 
Barall;  Reading,  Richard  Miller; 
solo,  Bernard  Kern ;  piano  solo,  Janet 
Marshall;  reading,  Raymond  Snyder; 
reading,  Audrey  Marshall;  reading, 
Donald  Miller;  duet,  Bernard  and 
'loyce  Kyle — they  responded  to  an 
encore. 

Mrs.  Barall  gave  the  closing  read- 
ing. Grange  closed  to  meet  again  Dec. 
8, 1945. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


In  the  afternoon  spelling  bee,  Miss 
Ruth  Richert  of  Worth  Grange 
spelled  down  contestants  from  nine 
other  granges. 

John  W.  McCandless  of  Unionville 
received  high  prize  for  skill  in  horse- 
shoe pitching.  Second  and  third  prizes 
went  to  Raymond  Vogel  of  Jefferson 
and  Albert  Gunlach  of  Winfield. 

America,  its  place  and  its  prob- 
lems in  the  postwar  world,  was  dis- 
cussed by  Congressman  Louis  Gra- 
ham. He  pointed  out  some  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  urged 
constant  vigilance  and  unremitting 
determination  to  preserve  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  our  heritage 
and  tradition.  Mr.  Graham  answered 
questions  on  subjects  ranging  from 
international  politics  to  the  present 
draft  situation. 

During  the  business  session  pre- 
sided over  by  Pomona  Master  William 
Weckerly,  numerous  agricultural 
problems  were  discussed.  Farmers 
were  advised  to  buy  high  quality  seed 
as  indicated  by  purity  and  germina- 
tion tags  on  the  sacks  as  required  by 
the  Pennsylvania  seed  laws.  Samples 
of  unlabeled  seed  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 
DDT,  its  possibilities,  various  mix- 
tures, and  methods  of  application 
were  outlined  by  County  Agent 
R.   H.   McDougall. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  county-wide  meetings  be- 
tween now  and  the  December*  Pomona 
which  will  meet  at  Eureka  for  bi- 
ennial  elections. 


speed  up  their  plans  and  publish  them 
in  the  papers  so  rural  people  will 
know  what  they  are  doing.  3.  That 
the  recent  school  laws  passed  for  state 
appropriations  should  be  studied  to 
see  that  the  rural  schools  get  a  fair 
share.  If  not  they  should  be  amended 
so  our  rural  schools  will  not  suffer  for 
lack  of  funds.  4.  Each  Grange  is 
requested  to  send  resolutions  to  each 
Pomona  meeting. 

It  was  one  of  the  best  Pomonas 
we  have  had  in  some  time.  About 
100  came  to  enjoy  the  meeting  and 
the  fine  meals  which  were  served  by 
the  West  Pike  Grange. 

An  invitation  to  hold  our  December 
Pomona  with  Sharon  Grange  was 
accepted. 


future  and  would  welcome  suggestions 
from  any  organization  or  individual 
as  to  what  kind  of  a  program  they 
would  be  interested  in  for  the  better- 
ment of  Venango  County  agriculture. 

Sugarcreek  Grange  extended  an  in- 
vitation for  the  next  meeting  and  it 
was  accepted.  The  meeting  will  be 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  10. 

The  evening  entertainment  was  a 
humorous  play  presented  by  Scrub- 
grass  Grange. 

The  evening  meal  was  enjoyed  as 
most  of  it  was  prepared  and  eaten  out 
of  doors.  Large  old-fashioned  copper 
kettles  were  hung  over  open  fires  and 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  sweet  corn 
were  cooked.  Along  with  the  many 
other  good  things  to  eat  it  was  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  dinners  ever 
served  at  any  Pomona  Grange  meet- 
ing. 


BUTLER  COUNTY  POMONA 
MET  AT  DONEGAL  GRANGE 

Eureka  Grange  was  the  winner  of 
the  attendance  cup  at  Butler  county 
Pomona  which  was  entertained  by 
I^onegal  Grange.  They  also  carried 
off  first  honors  in  the  talent  festival 
^Pld  in  the  evening.  Their  musical 
skit  which  won  first  place  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  John  Cranmer,  Mrs. 
Basil  Sones,  Mrs.  John  Rhodes  and 
^iss  Ruth  Jones.  The  judges  gave 
second  place  to  a  stringed  ensemble 
^rom  Donegal. 


POTTER   COUNTY   POMONA 
HAS   POSTWAR  DISCUSSION 

West  Pike  Grange  was  host  to  the 
Potter  County  Pomona  Wednesday, 
Sept.  5th.  The  morning  session 
opened  in  the  5th  degree  with  E.  C. 
McElroy,  Worthy  Master,  presiding. 
Several  matters  of  business  were  at- 
tended to,  also  Grange,  Pomona  offi- 
cers, and  Deputies  reports. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  an  open 
meeting  in  charge  of  the  Worthy 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  Anita  Prince,  which 
included  devotionals  by  Rev.  R.  E. 
Zwiebel  of  Hebron  Grange,  address 
of  welcome  by  Roy  W.  H.  Maurer, 
Master  of  West  Pike  Grange,  re- 
sponse by  G.  C.  Hauber,  State  Dep- 
uty. Mrs.  Mary  Rines,  Supt.  of  the 
Children's  Home  at  Harrison  Valley, 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the 
Home.  A  piano  solo  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Buck  of  Ulysses  Grange;  an  accordion 
solo  by  Mrs.  Christine  Grant  of  West 
Pike  Grange;  a  reading  by  Mrs.  Bes- 
sie Dodd  of  Sharon  Grange ;  a  postwar 
discussion  on  the  Grange  by  W.  G. 
Gramer,  West  Pike;  Rural  Church 
by  Rev.  R.  E.  Zaeibel,  Hebron;  Edu- 
cation by  Roy  W.  II.  Maurer,  West 
Pike;  Soil  Conservation  by  Rosell 
Leete,  Central ;  Dairy  Industry,  F.  J. 
McConnell,  Genesee;  Rural  Electric, 
E.  C.  McElroy,  Central ;  and  Compul- 
sory Military  Training  by  John  W. 
Chamberlain,  Central,  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  evening  session,  a  short  play 
was  given  by  Central  Grange  and 
music  by  West  Pike  Grange.  After 
which  Grange  was  called  to  order  and 
a  class  of  20  were  instructed  in  the 
5th  degree. 

Several  Resolutions  were  adopted. 
Included  were:  1.  Repeal  of  daylight 
saving  time.  2.  Requesting  the  Penna. 
Postwar     Planning     Commission     to 


LARGE  ATTENDANCE  AT 
VENANGO  COUNTY 

POMONA  GRANGE 

Venango  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  57  met  with  Richland  Grange  at 
the  hall  on  Route  38,  near  Mariasville. 
The  meeting,  which  was  very  largely 
attended,  was  called  to  order  by  Po- 
mona Master,  Nathan  E.  Griffin. 

Reports  from  the  various  Granges 
throughout  the  county  showed  a  net 
gain  of  100  new  members  taken  in 
for  the  quarter  with  50  applications 
on  hand.  All  12  granges  in  the  county 
are  busy  and  working. 

It  was  decided  to  begin  traveling 
neighbor  nights  and  a  committee  of 
six  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  these. 
The  committee  members  are  Mrs.  W. 
M.  Ritts,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Larson,  Mrs. 
Grace  Marstellar,  W.  Earl  Shannon, 
Roy  B.  Ritts  and  Mrs.  Austin  Don- 
aldson. 

After  some  discussions  on  various 
matters  the  meeting  adjourned  for 
lunch. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  by 
singing  "Jesus,  Saviour  Pilot  Me" 
and  "God  Bless  America." 

An  interesting  program,  prepared 
by  the  lecturer,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Shan- 
non, was  put  on  by  the  various 
Granges.     The   theme   was   "Safety." 

Mrs.  Austin  Donaldson,  home  eco- 
nomics director,  presented  Miss  Haig, 
who  spoke  on  school  room  lunches. 

A  spelling  contest  was  held.  Each 
Grange  held  a  contest  and  the  winner 
appeared  to  represent  each  grange. 
The  contest  was  won  by  Miss  Esther 
Campbell,  of  Scrubgrass  Grange.  W. 
C.  Frantz,  superintendent  of  Venango 
County  schools  conducted  the  contest. 

The  attendance  banner  was  won  by 
Richland  Grange. 

At  the  evening  meeting  a  class  of 
13  candidates  were  initiated  in  the 
fifth  degree  in  a  beautiful  manner 
by  the  Canal  degree  team. 

Pomona  Master  Griffin  told  the 
Grange  of  an  interesting  meeting  that 
he  attended  in  the  extension  service 
office  in  the  Court  House  in  Franklin 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Master 
Griffin  was  of  the  opinion  that  more 
of  these  meetings  should  be  held 
throughout  the  county,  and  at  this 
time  called  upon  FSA  Supervisor 
Norman  R.  Rough  to  give  the  Grange 
an  outline  of  the  program  which  was 
used  at  this  meeting. 

Supervisor  Rough  said  that  he  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  the  various 
organizations  and  individuals  who  at- 
tended this  meeting  were  interested 
in  what  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  do  in  holding  these 
meetings,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  hold  another  meeting  in  the  near 


POTTER  COUNTY  GRANGE 
HOLDS   CHURCH-GRANGE 

SUNDAY  MEETING 

The  joint  church-grange  meeting 
held  at  Crandall  Hill  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Church  on  Sunday  Evening, 
Sept.  9  was  a  splendid  success. 

Grangers  were  present  from  Sharon, 
Central  and  South  Branch  Granges 
besides  a  number  from  our  own  He- 
bron Grange. 

On  the  program  was  a  piano-organ 
duet  by  Reva  and  Zeurah  Stearns. 

Bible  reading  by  Grace  Pepperman. 

Selections  by  the  Choir. 

Vocal  Solo,  O  Jerusalem!  by  Clay- 
ton  Stearns. 

Poem  read  by  William  Thompson. 

Rev.  Rex  Zuriebel  used. as  his  text 
Gen.  2 :  5  from  which  he  gave  a  fine 
sermon  on  rural  life. 

We  urge  other  granges  to  hold  sim- 
ilar services. 

Sharon,  Hebron  and  South  Branch 
Granges  united  to  decorate  and  fur- 
nish the  Grange  Cabin  at  the  Mill- 
port Community  Fair.  The  display 
of  vegetables,  flowers  and  fancy  work 
was  very  noteworthy. 


BERKS  COUNTY 

POMONA  GRANGE 

Saturday,  Sept.  1,  Berks  County 
Pomona  No.  43  met  in  Gouglersville 
Grange  Hall  as  guests  of  Gouglers- 
ville Grange,  No.  1743.  Master  W. 
John  Blatt  opened  the  first  of  three 
sessions  promptly  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
theme  for  the  all  day  session  was  "The 
Farmer's  Responsibility  for  World 
Peace."  Mr.  Zenas  I.  J.  Balthaser 
gave  an  encouraging  welcome  address, 
challenging  us  to  meet  squarely  the 
problems  of  the  postwar  period  and 
to  make  our  Order  one  which  reaches 
out  and  is  an  important  influence  in 
every  locality  in  the  County,  State 
and  Nation. 

Officers  responded  to  roll  call,  min- 
utes were  read  and  approved.  Officers 
and  Deputies  reported  on  activities. 
County  agent  Charles  Adams  made 
announcements  of  fall  activities  as 
well  as  some  new  hints  on  fall  seed- 
ing. 

Master  Blatt  appointed  Sisters 
Stoudt,  Baer,  and  Merkel  on  the  Fifth 
Degree  Committee. 

Nine  resolutions  were  presented  to- 
Pomona — the  same  to  be  debated  and  * 
voted  upon  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by 
Fleetwood  Grange  to  Pomona  to  meet 
as  their  guests,  Dec.  1. 

The  Master  in  his  quarterly  address 
recommended  that  Pomona  go  on  rec- 
ord favoring  a  return  to  Standard 
time;  that  now  as  never  before  we 
try  to  make  the  influence  of  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  meaningful. 
He  urged  every  Patron  to  be  on  the 
alert  and  try  to  interweave  the  pat- 
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tern  of  God's  plan,  into  the  Peace — 
thereby,  insuring  its  permanence. 

During  the  noon  recess  the  acces- 
sory contest  was  on  display.  Miss 
Criss,  Home  Extension  Expert  of  our 
County,  selected  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Milton  Seidel,  Virginville,  for  first 
place.  It  consisted  of  a  white  Corde 
bag,  purse  and  b6lt  set.  Second  place 
was  awarded  Mrs.  Mildred  Christman, 
of  Fleetwood  Grange,  for  her  knit 
set  of  cap,  purse  and  socks  in  lavender 
wool.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Addie  Bower, 
Virginville  Grange,  was  chosen  for 
third  place — a  child's  hat,  purse,  and 
belt,  crocheted.  Other  groups  were 
made  of  velvet,  cork,  embroidered  or- 
gandie and  many  other  very  usable 
materials,  even  hand  made  jewelry 
sets. 

The  lecturer,  Sister  Millard,  re- 
ported a  renewal  of  the  visiting  pro- 
ject eagerly  awaited  by  each  Grange. 
Also,  that  subordinate  lecturers  are 
putting  on  a  full  evening's  entertain- 
ment in  late  October  and  November. 
November  the  13th  in  Fleetwood, 
Nov.  16  in  Marion,  Nov.  23  in  Vir- 
ginville, have  already  been  scheduled; 
other  dates  should  be  submitted  soon. 
Three  one-act  plays  will  be  given. 

The  main  part  of  our  December 
Pomona  will  be  a  debate  on  "Social 
Security  for  the  Farmer."  Brother 
George  Schuler  will  take  the  affirma- 
tive and  Dr.  Kenneth  Hood  of  State 
College  will  defend  the  negative.  All 
who  desire  more  information  before 
making  a  decision  should  be  present 
to  evaluate  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Howard  Stamm  of  Gouglers- 
ville  was  winner  of  the  contest  'for 
naming  the  Pomona  news  bulletin. 
His  title  was:  "Pomona  Echoes."  He 
was  presented  an  award  by  the  Lec- 
turer, which  he  presented  to  the  Po- 
mona as  a  gift. 

Marion  Grange  observed  their 
25th  Anniversary,  August  23.  Twenty- 
one  Charter  members  received  their 
Silver  Star  Certificates  and  pins. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hoch,  our  Congressman, 
addressed  the  Pomona  on  "The  Farm- 
er's Opportunity"  pointing  out  our 
need  for  organiation  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  now  "In  Service" 
citizens. 

The  host  Grange,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wengert,  Lecturer,  rendered  the  fol- 
lowing Literary  program:  "Recita- 
tion, Ruth  Henry;  Guitar  and  Man- 
dolin Music,  Betty  and  Leroy  Hill; 
Reading  in  Dialect,  "At  the  Movies," 
Mrs.  Walter  Yost;  Piano  Solo,  Helen 
Marie  Henry;  German  Reading,  Mrs. 
John  Werner;  Playlet,  "Getting  Pa 
Ready  for  the  2 :30  Train,"  Mrs.  Yost, 
Mrs.  Wengert,  Mrs.  Reedy,  Miss 
Edith  Reedy. 

We  jvere  privileged  to  have  as  our 
guests:  Brother  and  Sister  Borneman 
of  Montgomery  County,  a  Brother  and 
Sister  of  Chester  County,  Brothers 
Curvin  Wentz  and  Miller,  of  York, 
Brother  and  Sister  Neff  Richards  of 
Bedford  County,  Mary  L.  Hoover, 
Johnstown,  and  Mr.  O'Flaherty  of 
Pittsburgh. 

At  the  evening  session  the  Pomona 
Degree  Team  presented  the  Fifth  De- 
gree. An  invitation  was  extended  to 
our  Degree  team  to  come  to  York 
County  Pomona,  Nov.  10  and  observe 
their  Degree  Team  put  on  the  Degree. 
Brother  George  Schuler  presented 
the  Past  Masters'  Jewel  to  Brother 
Cover  O'Flaherty  and  praised  him  for 
his  service  as  our  Master. 


composed  almost  entirely  of  members 
of  Upper  St.  Clair  Grange.  The  next 
session  of  Allegheny  Co.  Pomona 
Grange  will  be  entertained  by  Upper 
St.  Clair  Grange  on  Saturday,  Dec.  1. 


CAMBRIA   COUNTY   GRANGE 
•CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

On  Friday  evening,  August  24th, 
Pleasant  Hill  Grange  of  Chest 
Springs,  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  One  hundred  members 
and  friends  of  the  organization  were 
present. 

Guest  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Mr.  Joseph  O.  Thomas,  aged  92,  of 
Ebensburg,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Grange  in  Cambria  County  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  who  or- 
ganized the  Pleasant  Hill  Grange  25 
years  ago. 

Master  Edw.  J.  Weise  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  order  since  it  was  organized  and 
then  assisted  by  the  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Meloy,  and  Chaplain,  Mary 
Louise  Reig,  presented  Silver  Star 
certificates  and  pins  to  nine  mem- 
bers with  25  years'  continuous  mem- 
bership. 

Those  receiving  this  award  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Callahan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Kelly,  Mary  Mulligan, 
Leo  Mulligan,  V.  E.  Weakland,  II.  J. 
Randall  and  Edw.  J.  Weise. 

During  the  exercises  group  singing 
was  led  by  County  Agent  H.  C. 
McWilliams,  who  also  entertained 
with  several  harmonica  solos. 

Following  the  program  a  lunch  was 
served  by  the  ladies  of  the  Grange. 


I 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 
POMONA  INITIATES  LARGE 
CLASS  OF  CANDIDATES 

Allegheny  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  its  regular  meeting  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  1,  at  Montour  Valley  Grange. 
Nearly  200  persons  attended  and  67 
candidates  were  initiated  by  a  team 


STATE   OVERSEER   DIMIT 
AT  BRADFORD 

COUNTY    POMONA 

Bradford  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  in  the  LeRaysville  high  school 
building,  with  LeRaysville  Grange  as 
Host  on  Saturday,  August  18th. 

Grange  opened  in  usual  form  with 
Pomona  Master  Paul  Sims  presiding. 
At  the  roll  call  of  officers  all  responded 
as  present. 

Nick  Uzza,  Master  of  LeRaysville 
Grange,  extended  a  very  cordial  wel- 
come to  members  of  Pomona. 

Mr.  Albert  Cornell,  who  was  a 
former  member  of  Columbia  Grange 
No.  83  and  now  belongs  to  Potomac 
Grange  No.  1  reported  that  Potomac 
Grange  has  a  membership  of  200. 
For  the  last  three  years  this  Grange 
has  been  conducting  study  groups  on 
world  problems.  He  firmly  believes 
we  need  closer  Fraternalship  now  at 
this  War  time. 

Brother  Cole  from  Troy  Grange 
led  us  in  singing — "America,  the 
Beautiful"  and  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  Following  this,  a  short 
"Victory  Service"  was  held.  First, 
a  minute  of  silent  prayer.  This  was 
followed  by  singing  the  last  verse  of 
"America."  The  service  closed  with  a 
prayer  by  Rev.  Jordan  Cole,  of  Le- 
Raysville. 

Remarks  by  the  Worthy  Lecturer, 
Bro.    Thurston    Shumway,    "Do    We 
Want    Democracy?"    Bro.    Shumway 
urged  that  each  Subordinate  Grange 
discuss  this  important  question.  One 
book    suggested    to    read    along    this 
same    line    of    thought     was    "Holy 
Karth"  by  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.  Also, 
a  sound  movie  "The  River"  was  sug- 
gested   as   a   picture    that   all   should 
try  and  see.     If  anyone  is  interested 
in  obtaining  this  picture  they  should 
contact  Brother  Thurston  Shumway. 
Sister  Lucy  Shumway  gave  an  in- 
teresting book  review  on  another  book 
along  the  same  line  of  thought  "Roots 
in  the  Earth"  by  Waring  and  Teller. 
Much  discussion  followed  this  review. 
It  was  written  by  two  young  farmers 


in  Bucks  county.  These  authors  feel 
that  there  are  two  forces  in  Agri- 
culture between  the  large  and  the 
small  farmer.  However,  it  stresses 
the  family  size  farm  and  the  authors 
believe  there  should  be  more  Govern- 
ment financing  for  small  farmers. 
They  criticized  the  Grange  and  other 
organizations  which  are  trying  to  help 
the  farmers. 

Communication  in  regards  to  Po- 
mona contributing  to  the  Grange 
Home  in  Washington  was  discussed. 
Mr.  Cornell  was  asked  to  tell  us  about 
this  home,  which  he  did,  giving  us  a 
vivid  word  picture  of  same.  A  motion 
was  made  and  carried  that  Bradford 
county  Pomona  Grange  donate  $100 
towards  the  Grange  Home  in  Wash- 
ington.    • 

Bro.  Albert  Madigan  gave  an  ex- 
cellent talk  paying  high  tribute  to 
Sister  Rightmire  for  35  years  of  effi- 
cient service  as  Secretary  of  Brad- 
ford County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
23  and  presented  her  with  a  lovely 
bouquet  of  flowers. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
Pomona  Grange  should  give  $25.00 
to  the  Traveling  County  Library. 

Under  report  of  committees  Res- 
olutions were  adopted  as  follows: 
That  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
to  the  LeRaysville  Grange,  our  host; 
also,  to  the  Pike  School  Board  for 
use  of  the  auditorium;  and  to  the 
Church  &  Home  League  for  the  ex- 
cellent meals. 

Other  resolutions  passed  were  in 
regards  to  discarding  War  time  and 
return  to  Standard  Time;  That  more 
discussions  be  held  in  our  Grange 
meetings  on  public  issues;  That  the 
Granges  assist  in  helping  those  re- 
turning from  the  armed  forces  to  find 
jobs;  That  we  oppose  peacetime  con- 
scription. 

Bro.  Albert  Madigan  reported  for 
the  executive  committee  that  on  the 
question  of  electing  a  secretary  to 
finish  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Mrs. 
Rightmire,  who  resigned  at  the  May 
meeting;  that  since  it  is  so  near  the 
end  of  the  term  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Pomona 
Master  appoint  an  acting  secretary 
and  further  recommends  that  he  ap- 
point Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Fish. 

The  meeting  recessed  for  supper. 
The  members  at  this  time  had  great 
sport  in  trying  to  decide  who  was 
who  among  the  baby  pictures.  Mrs. 
Earl  Browning  of  Spring  Hill 
Grange,  won  first  prize  as  having  the 
highest  number  correct.  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Stevens  of  Liberty  Corners 
Grange  won  second  prize,  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  Shumway,  Spring  Hill  Grange, 
won  third. 

Several  accordion  selections  were 
given  by  Charles  Racht. 

Recitation,  "The  Brussels  Carpet" 
by  Mrs.  Clara  Baker. 

The  meeting  called  to  order  in  the 
Fifth  Degree  and  the  Fifth  Degree 
was  conferred  in  full  form. 

Following  the  Feast,  Bro.  Boatty 
Dimit,  Overseer  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  gave  a  very  fine  ad- 
dress on  the  topic,  "Are  We  Ready 
to  Pay  the  Price  of  Democracy?"  He 
is  much  disturbed  by  inventions 
which  have  come  from  this  World 
War  II.  What  effect  will  they  have 
on  our  future? 

We  must  all  pull  together  for  great- 
ness of  the  country. 

As  for  the  question  of  Government 
help,  he  said  he  was  reminded  of  an 
old  quotation  when  he  was  in  school, 
"He  who  does  for  a  child  what  a  child 
can  do  for  himself  does  that  child 
harm."  He  feels  strongly  that  this 
applies  to  our  Government. 

Co-operation  is  needed  and  what 
there  is  the  greatest  need  of  now  is 
moral  research. 


UNITY  GRANGE  HAS  LARGE 
FAMILY   MEMBERSHIP 

Unity  Grange  1710  of  Galilee, 
Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania  holds 
quite  a  record  of  family  membership. 
There  are  13  subordinate  members, 
seven  juvenile  members  and  six  too 
young  to  belong,  making  a  total  of 
26  and  4  generations.  Total  member- 
ship of  the  Grange  is  around  55.  We 
have  celebrated  a  sifver  wedding,  a 
crystal  wedding  and  a  wooden  wed- 
ding since  June  1,  1945 — all  Grange 
members. 
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CONGRESSMAN  GRAHAM  IS 
GUEST  SPEAKER  AT  BEAVER 
COUNTY  POMONA  GRANGE 

Congressman  Louis  E.  Graham  ad- 
dressed members  of  Beaver  County 
Pomona  Grange  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  Raccoon  Grange  Hall.  The 
affair  was  attended  by  more  than  200 
persons  and  the  program  presented  for 
the  occasion  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
many  months. 

During  the  afternoon,  also,  a  spell- 
ing bee  was  enjoyed  with  fourth  de- 
gree Grangers  from  practically  every 
Grange  in  the  county  participating. 
The  words  were  given  by  Charity  GoU 
of  Center  Grange  and  "spelling  down" 
all  other  contestants  to  win  a  cash 
award  was  Mrs.  Mary  Moore  of  Econ- 
omy Township. 

Joseph  McCarthy  of  Brighton 
Township,  presided  as  Grange  master 
during  the  customary  business  session. 
Awards  were  presented  for  various 
county  projects. 

During  a  sumptuous  dinner  served 
by  women  of  the  host  Grange  an  in- 
teresting recipe  exchange  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Doris  Anders,  home 
economics  extension  director. 

In  the  evening,  State  Grange  Lec- 
turer O.  Walker  Shannon  of  Hooks- 
town  spoke  and  the  fifth  degree  was 
conferred  upon  a  large  class  of  candi- 
dates. 

The  annual  Grange  "Go-to-Church" 
service  was  planned  for  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 28,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Rochester  when  foodstuffs 
for  the  Epileptic  Homes  will  be  con- 
tributed. 


SELF-FEEDERS  FOR 

PIGS  SAVE  WORK 

L.  C.  Madison 

Shortage  of  farm  labor  makes  it 
doubly  important  to  use  every  piece 
of  labor-saving  equipment  and  every 
possible  short  cut.  One  of  the  most 
eflBcient  labor-savers  on  the  hog  farm 
is  the  self-feeder. 

Home-built  self-feeders  provide  a 
hopper  for  the  storage  of  feed  which 
allows  the  feed  to  run  into  a  trough, 
keeping  the  pigs  on  full  feed  at  all 
times  with  the  least  use  of  labor. 

Many  farmers,  accustomed  to  feed- 
ing slop  or  dry  feed,  hesitate  to  adopt 
self-feeders  on  the  theory  that  pigs 
must  be  fed  by  hand  to  get  best  re- 
sults. Numerous  experiments  and  the 
experiences  •  of  many  farmers  prove 
conclusively  that  pigs  fed  on  a  self- 
feeder  make  just  as  rapid  gains.  At 
the  same  time,  feed  requirements  per 
pound  of  gain  have  been  found  even 
lower  than  hand  feeding,  he  points 
out. 

Self-feeders  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  constructed.  Plans  for  build- 
ing them  can  be  obtained  at  the 
county  agent's  oflSce. 


SMITH 

The  members  of   Jordan   Grange  No.    758, 
riparfield  County,  wish  to  express  their  sym- 
Bthy  in  the   passing  of   Mrs.   Jennie  Smith, 
ur  last  charter   member.      Therefore,   be   it 
Resolved,  That  we  lovingly  drape  our  char- 
ter record  our  loss  and  extend  our  sympathy 

'Oh  precious   cross,    Oh    glorious   crown,    Oh 
resurrection  day  ! 
Ye  angels  from  the  stars  came  down,   and 
bore  thy  soul   away." 

Steward  Straw, 
Lorraine  Pbarce, 
Maroarkt  Cedarholm, 

Committee. 

TATE 

Divine   Master   has   called 
a  forty-four  year  member 


Whereas,  The 
Brother  Ira  Tate, 
from  our  midst 

Resolved,    That 
members    extend 
drape  the  charter 
these  resolutions. 


Goshen  Grange  No.  623 
sympathy  to  the  family, 
for  thirty  days  and  record 

Lee  Taylor, 
Stella    Sankey, 
George   Read, 

Committee. 

HARPER 

Our  Heavenly  Father  having  suddenly 
called  from  our  midst  Brother  David  Harper, 
whose  cheerful  presence  and  helpfulness  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  members  of  the  Montour 
Valley  Grange   No.    2005 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  wife,  express  our  loss  by 
draping  our  charter  and  recording  these 
resolutions   on   our   minutes. 

Mrs.    K.    H.    Meanor, 
'  Mrs.    Virgil    Hutchison, 

Com,mittee. 

HERRON— DON  ALDSON 

whereas.  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
P'ather  to  call  from  our  midst  brothers  Cal- 
vin J.  Herron  and  John  P.  Donaldson,  the 
former  being  a  charter  member  and  the  lat- 
ter for  many  years  a  faithful  member  of 
Gretna  Grange  No.  1543  In  Washington 
County.  It  may  be  said  of  them  Well  done 
good   and    faithful    servants.  ^       .,  ,* 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  families,  drape 
our  charter,  record  this  resolution  in  our 
minutes,  send  a  copy  to  the  family  of  each 
and    have    same    published    In    the    Grange 

\CW8 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Shaw, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Russell, 
James   A.    McGugin, 

Com,7nittee: 


ervation  will  be  continued  indefinitely 
as  a  storage  site. 

The  Navy  announced  that  it  will 
retain  its  two  new  installations  in 
Central  Pennsylvania.  The  huge 
Mechanicsburg  Naval  Supply  Depot 
is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  Cum- 
berland County.  The  Special  Ord- 
nance Plant  just  north  of  York,  man- 
aged first  by  the  York  Safe  and  Lock 
Company  and  later  by  Blaw-Knox, 
will  be  taken  over  and  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  Navy.  The  Navy  also 
intends  to  keep  Cramp's  Shipyards 
going,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

The  fate  of  other  government  in- 
stallations had  not  yet  been  decided. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  pre- 
pared to  take  one-third  of  Camp  Rey- 
nolds for  a  neuropschyiatric  hospital, 
with  the  rest  of  the  land  probably  be- 
ing sold.  The  Navy  closed  its  photo- 
graphic reconnaissance  school  at  the 
Harrisburg  Airport.  The  Harrisburg 
Academy,  after  serving  as  quarters 
for  the  Air  Force  Intelligence  School 
and  for  a  railway  operation  battalion, 
was  still  housing  Mechanicsburg 
WAVES. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  FRANK  P.  WILLITS 

We  as  members  of  the  Concord  Grange  No.  1141,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  Concordville,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  wish  to  go 
on  record  as  to  our  great  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Frank  P. 
Willits  July  12,  1945.    He  was  in  his  89th  year. 

Brother  Willits  was  one  of  sixteen  charter  members  of  our  Grange. 
It  was  organized  in  November,  1895  and  through  all  the  fifty  years 
he  was  regular  in  attendance  and  faithful  in  all  lines  of  duty  and 
responsibility.  He  had  not  only  held  in  turn  most  of  the  offices  in 
his  home  Grange,  but  was  at  one  time  Master  of  Pomona  Grange  No. 
3  of  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties,  and  for  over  twenty-six  years 
Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  chaplain  of  our  Grange  being  able  to  attend  almost  to  the  end. 
Considering  the  varied  public  interests  which  claimed  his  attention, 
the  Grange  was  fortunate  in  that  it  came  first. 

His  judgment  was  valued  because  of  his  keen  mind  and  wide  ex- 
perience. He  was  jovial  and  any  meeting  which  Frank  Willits  at- 
tended was  full  of  humor  and  friendliness. 

If  our  Grange  has  been  of  any  value  to  ourselves  or  our  community, 
we  feel  that  this  is  due  to  a  great  extent  the  wise  counsel  of  Brother 
Frank  Willits.    His  memory  will  live  long  in  our  midst. 

Frances  W.  Broomall, 
Katherine  S.  Merrell, 
Helen  Cheyney, 

Committee. 


He:  "The  bank  has  returned  your 
check." 

She:  "Isn't  that  just  wonderful! 
What  shall  we  buy  with  it  this  time?" 


POST-WAR  PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  played  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  the  second 
most  important  secret  weapon  of  the 
war,  the  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  reported. 

The  weapon  just  revealed  last  week 
was  the  VT  fuse,  produced  in  part  by 
plants  of  the  Sylvania  Electric  Prod- 
ucts Corporation,  at  Williamsport, 
Montoursville,  Altoona,  and  Johns- 
town. America's  answer  to  the  Kami- 
kaze plane,  the  fuse  consisted  of  a 
miniature  five-tube  radio  set  inside  a 
projectile,  which  caused  the  shell  to 
explode  when  it  reached  striking 
range  of  its  objective.  The  carrier 
Saratoga  used  this  weapon  to  shoot 
down  70  of  72  attacking  Jap  planes. 
It  was  used  in  Europe  to  meet  the 
V-bomb  menace.  Sylvania  was  one 
of  the  five  companies  which  carried 
on  major  assembly  operations.  One 
plant  manager  declared  production 
was  "so  secret  we  weren't  even  al- 
lowed to  think  we  knew  a  secret." 

Out  from  under  the  veil  of  censor- 
ship came  the  story  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Ordnance  Depot  at  Williams- 
port.  Activated  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Ordnance  Works  in  the  spring  of 
1942,  it  produced  TNT  until  the  close 
of  1943.  Then,  on  April  15,  1944,  the 
installation  was  transformed  into  the 
Susquehanna  Ordnance  Depot  for 
the  storage  of  ammunition.  In  ware- 
houses, igloos — so-called  because  of 
their  Eskimo-hut  shape — and  the 
open,  194,000  tons  of  bombs  and  shells 
were  kept  on  hand,  ready  for  ship- 
nient  to  the  European  front.  Later 
ammunition  was  returned  there  from 
Kuropo  to  be  prepared  for  the  Pacific 
^ar,  but  the  Jap  surrender  abruptly 
fnded  that  job.     The   8,500-acre  res- 


MORE  MOTOR  ACCIDENTS 

AS  TRAFFIC  INCREASES 

With  the  increased  flow  of  traffic, 
and  a  resultant  upward  trend  in  auto- 
mobile accidents  since  the  lifting  of 
the  gasoline  ban.  Secretary  of  High- 
ways John  U.  Shroyer  advised  motor- 
ists to  exercise  the  utmost  precaution 
in  driving. 

Motor  vehicle  operators,  limited  in 
their  driving  during  the  war  years 
to  local  trips  and  necessary  errands, 
have  become  unfamiliar  with  exist- 
ing conditions  and  hazards  on  high- 
ways throughout  the  State.  Lack  of 
this  knowledge,  plus  depreciation  of 
automobiles,  presents  a  serious  prob- 
lem, the  Secretary  pointed  out. 

The  Department,  handicapped  by 
restrictions,  did  a  fine  job  in  main- 
taining its  highways  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  during  the  war  years. 
But  the  best  war-time  maintenance 
is  not  good  enough  for  a  back  to  nor- 
mal flow  of  traffic  when  restrictions 
are  suddenly  removed.  Roads  and 
bridges  cannot  be  repaired  or  con- 
structed as  rapidly  as  priorities  are 
lifted. 

With  a  plea  to  motorists  to  consider 
seriously  their  driving  problems, 
Shroyer  elaborated  on  some  existing 
road  hazards — narrow  crowned  roads, 
dangerous  for  passing  cars;  bridges 
weakened  by  heavy  traffic  and  high 
waters;  patched  roads,  with  uneven 
driving  surface;  sharp  curves  and 
dangerous  underpasses.  In  addition 
there  is  Nature's  fog  hazards,  so  prev- 
alent at  the  present  time,  to  add  to 
the  motorists'  driving  worries. 

"All  these  highway  handicaps  to 
traffic  and  safe  driving  will  be  elimi- 
nated eventually,"  Shroyer  stated, 
"but  until  such  time  as  they  are  and 
the  operator  'knows'  his  car  again, 
every  precaution  should  be  employed." 

TURKEYS 

Plenty  of  home-grown  turkeys  for 
Pennsylvania  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinners  is  assured  this 
year,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  fol- 
lowing an  annual  turkey  population 
survey  by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service,  which  showed  an  all- 
time  record  total  of  1,670,000  holiday 
dinner  birds.  There  are  no  govern- 
ment set-asides  and  all  birds  except 
those  held  back  for  breeding  purposes 
will  be  available  to  civilian  consum- 
ers, Department  officials  declared. 
The  1945  Pennsylvania  turkey  pro- 
duction total  is  385,000  birds,  or  30 
per  cent  ahead  of  1944.     This  is  the 


fourth  straight  year  that  the  output 
has  exceeded  the  million  mark.  The 
new  records  ranks  Pennsylvania  8th 
among  all  turkey  producing  states, 
an  advance  from  9th  last  year. 


1945  HUNTING  BOOKLET 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  STATE 

"H  u  n  t  i  n  g  Accommodations  in 
Pennsylvania,"  a  booklet  by  the  Va- 
cation and  Recreation  Bureau  of  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce,  is 
now  being  distributed. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  this 
booklet,  which  not  only  lists  many 
places  in  Pennsylvania  where  hunters 
may  obtain  accommodations  but  gives 
the  game  laws,  a  list  of  game  pro- 
tectors and  other  information  of  value 
and  interest  to  gunners.  The  de- 
mand for  the  booklet  has  increased 
greatly  every  year,  even  during  war- 
time, the  Department  reports. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 
not  follow  a  very  uniform  pattern. 
Schools  were  founded  by  the  earliest 
settlers  and  churches  or  meeting 
houses  representing  their  varied  re- 
ligious interest  erected.  Clearfield  still 
remains  a  County  of  varied  interests 
and  activities. 


LITTLE  WILLIE'S  PRAYER 

Little  Willie  didn't  like  spinach  or 
codllver  oil,  but  his  mother  insisted 
on  him  eating  them  because  of  the 
vitamins  they  contained,  so  Willie 
ended  his  prayer  like  this :  "and  please 
Lord  put  the  vitamins  in  pie  and  cake 
instead  of  codliver  oil  and  spinach." 


At  seventeen,  when  he  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
already  a  poet,  a  printer  and  a  good 
newspaperman. 


Pennsylvania  Sfafe  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PBICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange    Seals    $5.00 

Digest     60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3.25 

Constitution   and    By-Laws    .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Orange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   .15 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen    .60 

per    dozen    6.00 

per  half  dozen    3.00 

Dues   Account   Book    .76 

Secretary 's  Record  Book   .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book 2.75 

Treasurer 's   Account   Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred   .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25    70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100    2.75 

Roll   Book    75 

Application    Blanks,    per    hundred    .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty    , .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred    .40  - 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred M 

Treasurer 's    Receipts    .30 

Trade    Cards,   each    .01 

Demit   Cards,   each    .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    .15 

Grange  Radiator   Emblems    .50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each   .75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executire  Committee, 

JOAB  K.  Mahood,  Secretary. 
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LET'S  PAY  ENOUGH 

TO  GET  VOLUNTEERS 

(From  The  Progressive  Farmer) 

"How  soon  shall  the  boys  come 
home?  Just  how  should  soldiers  be 
picked  for  the  occupation  of  Germany 
and  Japan?  Should  the  draft  be  con- 
tinued any  longer?" 

All  three  of  these  questions  should 
be  settled  in  accordance  with  two  fun- 
damental principles  this  war  itself 
was  fought  to  preserve.  The  first  of 
these  is  Freedom,  The  second  is 
Equality.  How  then  do  the  principles 
of  Freedom  and  Equality  require  that 
these  questions  be  answered? 

The  principles  of  Freedom  and 
Equality  .  require,  now  that  the  na- 
tional emergency  has  passed,  that  the 
principle  of  Force,  Compulsion,  Con- 
scription should  be  scrapped,  done 
away  with,  and  flatly  repudiated  just 
as  fast  and  quickly  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible. 

If  men  are  needed  to  occupy  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  let's  call  for  volun- 
teers upon  the  present  pay  basis.  If 
that  pay  basis  does  not  get  volunteers 
enough,  then  let's  offer  wages  suffi- 
ciently high  so  that  enough  American 
boys  and  young  men  will  go  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord.  Americans 
will  resent  having  part  of  their  army 
happy  and  free  at  home  again  while 
another  part  is  virtually  conscripted 
for  a  service  that  adequate  pay  would 
turn  over  to  free  and  sovereign  Amer- 
ican volunteers. 

Let's  make  all  soldiers  free  and 
equal  again  by  putting  all  peacetime 
services  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Free- 
dom demands  such  action.  Equality 
demands  it.  Now  let  the  people  de- 
mand it— and  let  Congress  give  it  to 
the  people. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  PRICES 
ON  DOWNWARD  TREND 


cials,  was  due  mostly  to  the  large  crop 
of  early  potatoes  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  and  the  fact  that  many 
growers  who  normally  stored  75  per 
cent  of  their  crops  sent  many  of  them 
to  market.  Government  purchases  at 
floor  prices  accounted  for  some  move- 
ment, and  more  Pennsylvania  early 
potatoes  are  now  moving  into  storage. 
Digging  of  late  potatoes  in  the  State 
will  be  general  in  about  another  week. 
Some  prices  received  by  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  as  of  September  15 
were:  apples,  $3.20  a  bushel,  an  ad- 
vance of  50  cents  over  August;  hay, 
$17.80  per  ton;  chickens,  31.8  cents, 
and  turkeys,  41  cents  per  pound  live 
weight;    eggs,  51  cents  a  dozen. 


In  Only  10 
More  Years 

I  Can  Retire 


'  The  average  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  for  principal 
agricultural  products  during  the 
month  ended  September  15  continued 
a  decline  from  the  wartime  high  spot 
reached  in  July,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced. 

A  drop  of  6  points  to  215  per  cent 
of  the  5-year  average,  1909-1914,  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  lower  price 
of  potatoes,  which  declined  from 
$2.20  to  $1.70  per  bushel,  a  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service  survey 
revealed.  August  showed  a  drop  of 
2  i)oint8  in  the  price  index  from  the 
July  peak  of  223,  highest  since  1920. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  farm- 
er's dollar  at  $1.24  on  September  15 
was  4  cents  less  than  in  August  of 
this  year  but  still  5  cents  higher  than 
in  September,  1944.  This  value  is 
based  on  the  1909-14  dollar  being 
worth  100  cents,  it  was  explained. 

With  the  September  average  of  all 
prices  received  dropping  to  115  per 
cent  above  the  1909-14  average,  the 
livestock  and  livestock  products  re- 
mained unchanged  from  the  August 
15  index  of  213.  In  this  category  a 
decline  of  5  points  in  meat  animals 
to  208  and  1  point  to  209  for  poultry 
and  eggs,  was  offset  by  a  2  point  ad- 
vance in  dairy  products  to  an  index 
of  217,  or  117  per  cent  above  the  1909- 
14  average. 

Prices  of  both  milk  at  wholesale 
and  butterfat  moved  up  seasonally, 
milk  averaging  $3.55  per  hundred 
pounds,  an  advance  of  5  cents  from 
August.  Prices  received  for  milk 
cows,  horses  and  mules  declined  from 
$4.00  to  $5.00  per  head.  Milk  cows 
are  now  bringing  an  average  of  $150, 
horses  $106,  and  mules  $129  per  head. 
The  drop  in  potato  prices,  accord- 
ing   to    Department    marketing    offi- 


MOST  FARMERS  DO  NOT 

NEED  BUTCHER'S  LICENSE 

Receipts  of  an  increasing  number 
of  requests  from  farmers  for  infor- 
mation on  whether  or  not  they  will  be 
required  to  take  out  a  slaughtering 
license  by  next  January  under  a  1945 
Legislative  amendment  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Meat  Hygiene  Act,  has 
prompted  State  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Miles  Horst  to  issue  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"According  to  the  amended  law,  *a 
person  who  owns  or  operates  a  farm 
and  who  derives  his  support  mainly 
from  its  cultivation  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  apply  for  or  to  secure  a  li- 
cense' for  the  slaughtering,  dressing 
and  sale  of  poultry,  swine,  steers, 
calves  or  other  meat  animals. 

"This  means  that  most  bona  fide 
^general'  farmers  may  kill,  butcher 
and  sell  any  animals  or  poultry  that 
they  raise  on  their  farms  without  get- 
ting a  State  license.  However,  if 
such  farmers  make  a  business  of  buy- 
ing from  others  any  finished  meat 
animals  or  poultry  for  dressing  and 
resale  to  regular  customers  or  at 
farmers'  markets  they  are  classed  as 
slaughterers  and  must  apply  for  a  li- 
cense and  pay  the  $10  annual  fee  re- 
quired by  the  State  law.  The  license 
will  be  issued  when  and  if  his  slaugh- 
tering establishment  meets  sanitation 
requirements. 

"All  commercial  slaughterers  must 
obtain  licenses  on  or  before  January 
1,  1946." 

Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  located  throughout  the 
State,  have  been  listing  all  known 
slaughtering  establishments  prepara- 
tory to  the  mailing  of  application 
forms  on  or  about  November  15.  All 
slaughtering  establishments  must  pass 
State  inspection  as  to  sanitary  condi- 
tions before  licenses  can  be  issued. 


Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement  plan,  I  will  retire  at 
the  age  of  65  with  an  income  that  will  permit  me  to  live  comfortably  and 
to  travel  when  and  where  I  please. 

You,  too,  can  plan  for  retirement  if  you  will  decide  now.  Act  without 
delay  and  investigate  the  Farmers  and  Traders  plans  that  are  available. 
Your  family  will  be  fully  protected  during  the  intervening  years. 

I  —    —    COUPON   — 


,,  t  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details        »  ^^^^^^  ^^  n.  Y. 


5P 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 


Life  Insurance  Co. 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y. 

Founded  in  1912 


I  I 
I 


am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans.  Please 
send    me    complete    information 


I  Name  Age 

I  Street   

Assets,  $14,260326    |  City    State    


carbon  bisulphide  are  available  at  the 
county  agent's  ofiice.  In  some  sections, 
this  material  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  several  substitutes,  many  contain- 
ing carbon  bisulphide,  are  available, 
and  can  be  used  according  to  direc- 
tions of  the  manufacturer. 

Prompt  fumigation  at  this  time, 
according  to  recommended  practices, 
will  rid  stored  grain  of  any  other 
beetles  or  weevils,  as  well  as  the  An- 
goumois  grain  moth. 


tion  costs,  threatening  feed  shortages 
and  scarcity  of  labor,  there  is  great 
need  for  dairy  records,  the  county 
agent  adds.  By  making  full  use  of 
information  gained  in  complete  D.  H. 
I.  A.  records,  dairymen  are  assured 
that  labor  and  feed  are  wisely  used 
in  the  management  and  feeding  of 
cows  for  maximum  efficient  milk  pro- 
duction and  the  most  efficient  basis 
for  culling  cows. 


HEATING  OF  STORED  GRAIN 
USUALLY  INDICATES  MOTHS 

J.  O.  Pepper 

Check  all  stored  wheat  for  "heat- 
ing" and  the  presence  of  webs.  This 
is  the  quickest  way  to  determine 
whether  the  stored  grain  is  infested 
with  the  Angoumois  grain  moth. 
Many  farmers  suspect  the  "heating" 
is  due  to  other  causes,  but  invariably 
it  means  the  insect  pests  have  at- 
tacked the  grain. 

Since  the  Angoumois  grain  moth  is 
a  damaging  pest  that  not  only  de- 
stroys the  grain,  but  also  causes  the 
stored  grain  to  heat,  often  making 
milled  products  from  such  grain  unfit 
for  food,  prompt  action  is  in  order. 
The  county  agent  urges  a  thorough 
fumigation  of  granaries  or  storage 
bins  with  carbon  bisulphide.  This 
chemical  is  extremely  inflammable 
and  must  be  handled  carefully  to 
avoid  explosion. 

Full    details    on    fumigating    with 


STUDY  PRODUCTION 

BEFORE  SELLING  COW 

C.  R.  Gearhart 

"Did  I  give  that  cow  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  her  producing  ability 
before  I  sold  her  for  low  production  ?" 
Many  dairymen  should  ask  them- 
selves this  question.  Too  often  the 
production  reflects  the  result  of  feed 
and  care  received,  rather  than  the  in- 
herited producing  ability. 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  records 
show  that  in  many  cases  the  produc- 
tion of  a  cow  can  be  increased  over 
50  pounds  in  butterfat  or  1,200 
pounds  in  milk  simply  by  giving  the 
cow  a  little  better  care  and  feeding 
her  according  to  her  ability  to  pro- 
duce. Give  cows  an  opportunity  to 
produce  before  selling  them  as  low 
producers. 

In  order  to  be  of  greatest  value, 
dairy  records  must  contain  not  only 
information  on  production  results, 
but  also  enough  breeding  and  other 
information  to  indicate  whether  the 
record  truly  measures  the  cow.  D.  H. 
I.  A.  records  have  not  served  their 
full  purpose  unless  they  stimulate 
D.  H.  I.  A.  members  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  methods  of  feeding  and  care, 
along  with  the  producing  abilities  of 
their  cows. 

During  these  times  of  high  produc- 


MILK  PRODUCTION  HIGH 
ON  DAIRY  FARMS  OF  STATE 

A  seasonal  abundance  of  fresh  milk 
will  continue  to  flow  from  Pennsyl- 
vania farms  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  well  into  1946,  Miles  Horst, 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
clared. Quota  restrictions  have  been 
lifted  from  certain  areas  by  the 
Federal  government  which  means 
that  civilians  once  again  will  be  able 
to  obtain  more  milk,  light  cream, 
buttermilk  and  chocolate  milk  drinks. 
Delivery  restrictions  are  to  be  lifted 
November  1. 

Milk  production  in  Pennsylvania 
so  far  this  year  is  the  highest  ever 
known  in  the  State,  the  Secretary  re- 
ported. During  all  of  1945  produc- 
tion each  month  has  been  higher  than 
for  the  same  month  last  year  and 
higher  than  each  corresponding 
month  in  1942,  the  previous  record 
production  year.  The  1942  record 
was  5,022,000,000  pounds.  The  rate 
of  production  so  far  this  year  is  19 
per  cent  above  the  pre-war  average 
for  the  5-year  period,  1935-39. 

"So  far  this  year  our  milk  pro- 
duction has  averaged  better  than  5 
per  cent  more  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1942,"  Secretary  Horst  said. 
"It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  new 
record  of  better  than  5%  billion 
pounds  to  be  set  this  year. 
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"Farmers  Should  Assume  Respon- 
sibility for  Handling  Own  Affairs" 
Horst  Tells  Dairymen's  League 


WARNING  farmers  against  pes- 
simism, defeatism,  "or  even 
worse,  indifference".  Miles 
Horst  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
clared that  the  "trying  times  ahead 
call  for  the  best  thought  of  our  peo- 
ple, for  dynamic  leadership  and  for 
courage  to  venture  into  new  spheres 
of  activity." 

Addressing  the  26th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Dairymen's  League  Coop- 
erative Association,  Mr.  Horst  stated 
that  many  proposals  will  be  advanced 
in  the  months  ahead  and  that  they 
will  vary  largely  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  call  for  government  as- 
sistance and  direction. 

"The  course  finally  taken,"  said  Mr. 
Horst,  "will  depend  largely  upon  the 
degree  to  which  farmers  are  willing  to 
assume  responsibility  to  meet  not  only 
their  production  problems,  but  also 
marketing  problems. 

"A  great  deal  hinges  on  the  final 
choice.  It  will  determine  whether  or 
not  the  American  farmer  shall  main- 
tain for  himself  and  his  successors  the 
freedom  to  chart  his  own  course  in  his 
own  interest,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
determined  for  him  through  public 
agencies  with  the  power  to  administer 
controls.  Those  agencies  inevitably 
will  be  more  responsive  to  consumers, 
for  they  outnumber  food  producers 
and  handlers  two  to  one.  And,  when 
the  farmer  becomes  subject  to  public 
agencies,  he  becomes  a  football  in 
politics." 

Proclaiming  his  own  position  as 
f»ne  calling  for  "farmers  to  assume 
responsibility  for  handling  their  own 
affairs  with  the  least  possible  control 
from  government,  Mr.  Horst  said : 

"If  we  are  going  to  maintain  our 
cherished  freedom  of  action  and  free 
enterprise,  we  must  be  willing  to 
carry  responsibilities  we  have  of  late 
^^n  prone  to  shift  to  government 
agencies." 

Mr.  Horst  told  the  dairymen  that 
'armers  face  problems  of  surplus  pro- 
duction, market  dislocation,  new  com- 
petition and  price  adjustments,  and 
J'niinded  that  these  conditions  will 
^'^'llow  a  period  when  government 
"Xed  the  prices  and  sales  had  been 

"We  need  be  seriously  concerned," 

I'p  said,  "that  our  willpower  and  abil- 

'^v  to  fight  have  not  been  weakened. 

J   they  have,  we   must   again  make 

^'Jem  virile  and  aggressive." 

Stating  that  throughout  the  north- 


oast  farms  are  small,  family-sized  en- 
terprises, Mr.  Horst  said  that  there  is 
only  one  means  by  which  farmers  can 
control  their  own  industry,  "that  is  to 
pool  their  strength  in  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. The  Dairymen's  League 
and  others  have  shown  the  advantages 
and  possibilities  of  cooperative  effort. 
Your  organization  has  been  blazing  a 
course  that  more  will  follow." 

There  are  fields  in  which  govern- 
ment can  properly  be  helpful  to 
farmers,  Mr.  Horst  said,  and  ex- 
plained that  it  could  properly  encour- 
age farmers  to  help  themselves 
through  their  own  organizations, 
through  research  and  education  di- 
rected "toward  putting  agriculture  on 
its  feet." 

"As  the  problems  of  production  and 
marketing  farm  productsbecome  more 
complex,"  said  Mr.  Horst,  "the  farmer 
must  become  more  skillful  if  he  would 
keep  abreast  of  the  advance  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  Essential  to  agricul- 
ture in  the  postwar  period  will  be 
equitable  credit  facilities  available  to 
farmers,  statistical  information  and 
assurance  of  fair  practices  in  the 
market  place. 

"During  the  months  or  the  few 
years  immediately  ahead  we  will  shape 
the  pattern  which  our  industry  will 
follow  for  many  years.  It  will  be  part- 
ly influenced  by  the  pattern  which  in- 
dustry, labor  and  business  adopt.  But, 
to  a  great  extent  it  will  be  determined 
by  the  course  we  in  agriculture  choose. 
That  course  will  be  set  only  by  our 
united  effort  and  action.  To  attain  our 
goal,  we  need  strong  farm  organiza- 


tions. Organizations  that  are  indus- 
try minded  as  well  as  concerned  with 
their  own  immediate  group.**** 

"This  is  certainly  no  time  for  the 
farmer  to  take  a  pessimistic  or  defeat- 
ist attitude  toward  conditions  that 
will  confront  him  in  the  immediate 
future.  Neither  pessimism  nor  defeat- 
ism, or  even  worse — indifference — will 
p:et  him  out  of  tough  situations. 

"Very  definitely,  these  trying  times 
call  for  the  best  thought  of  our  peo- 
ple— for  dynamic  leadership — f  o  r 
courage  to  venture  into  new  spheres 
of  activity  and  new  approaches  to  the 
things  that  trouble  us  at  the  moment. 


**** 


"Where  are  we  in  agriculture?  Are 
we  leaning  too  much  on  government? 
Does  the  public  even  know  that  we 
have  postwar  problems  ?  Is  the  man  on 
the  street  aware  of  the  fact  that  his 
tomorrow's  bread  and  meat  depend 
upon  keeping  the  nation's  basic  in- 
dustry in  line  with  labor  and  indus- 
try in  the  years  ahead? 

"Actually,  we  see  or  hear  little 
about  the  demands  of  agriculture.  It 
would  appear  that  agriculture  and 
farm  organizations  are  on  the  defens- 
ive. Have  we  become  so  dependent 
upon  national  and  state  agencies  that 
we  don't  need  to  fight  for  the  things 
that  we  deserve  and  should  have?**** 

"That  answer  to  our  Northeastern 
family-size  farmers  is  to  pool  their 
strength  in  cooperative  organizations. 
That  this  can  be  done  has  already  been 
well  demonstrated.  Your  own  organi- 
zation and  many  others  in  these 
Northeastern  States  have  conclusively 
shown  the  advantages  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  cooperative  effort.  Your  or- 
ganization has  been  blazing  a  course 
that  more  will  follow,  under  such 
sound  and  competent  leadership  as 
you  enjoy.  Every  pound  of  milk  that 
you  produce  is  sold.  What  isn't  sold 
as  fluid  milk  is  sold  for  manufactur- 


ing purposes.  The  aim  is  to  get  every 
possible  cent  for  every  producer.  It  is 
a  system  that  works.  It  is  the  system 
of  full  cooperation. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  nezt 
twenty-five  years  we  will  make  the 
same  relative  progress  in"  marketing 
our  farm  products  as  we  made  in  the 
past  twenty -five  years  in  increasing^ 
the  quantity  of  production  per  cow, 
per  hen,  and  per  acre,  and  in  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  those  products. 
Thus  shall  the  farmer  receive  a 
greater  share  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar.**** 

"Agriculture  has  a  goal.  That  goal 
is  a  rightful  place  and  a  just  share  in 
our  national  economy  and  a  basic  in- 
dustry. 

"To  attain  that  goal  we  need  strong- 
farm  organizations.  We  need  strong- 
farm  organizations  that  will  work  to- 
gether. We  need  strong  farm  organ- 
izations that  are  industry  minded  as 
well  as  concerned  with  their  own  im- 
mediate group.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  as 
I  look  upon  thingsTbat  are  happening 
in  this  country,  that  this  is  the  hoi)e 
of  our  agricultural  industry,  and  that 
through  such  action  we  shall  attain 
our  goal.  After  all,  isn't  that  the  very 
foundation  of  our  democracy  ? 

"You  members  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  have  done  a  good  job.  You 
have  chosen  to  unite  the  strength  of 
your  membership  to  meet  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  marketing  your  prod- 
uct in  a  complex  market.  You  have 
proved  in  outstanding  fashion  that 
farmers  do  have  the  ability  to  run  a 
big  business.  Your  association  is  not 
only  farmer-owned,  but  it  is  farmer- 
controlled  and  managed. 

"To  the  extent  that  you  continue 
to  be  loyal  to  one  another,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  continue  to  elect  wise 
leadership  and  remain  loyal  to  that 
leadership,  to  the  extent  that  you 
maintain  a  policy  of  fighting  vigor- 
ously for  the  interests  of  all  your  pro- 
ducers, to  the  extent  that  you  main- 
tain and  are  permitted  to  maintain 
the  right  to  determine  your  own. 
course — including  the  determination 
of  price — you  will  continue  to  make 
gains  and  hold  them;  and  you  will 
continue  to  maintain  self-respect  and 
to  hold  that  high  degree  of  respect  for 
leadership  and  example  that  you  now 
enjoy  among  the  many  farm  groupa 
in  this  country. 

"My  best  wishes  are  with  you."      ^w- 


PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

President  Truman  has  announced 
that  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  will  not  be  proclaimed 
before  the  statutory  date  of  July  4,. 
1946,  nor  before  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  been  worked  out  for  thei 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Islands. 
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Breadbasket  of  Victory 


Railroads  carried  more  than 
1,500,000  carloads  of  grain  and 
grain  products  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1945  — more  than  ever 
before  in  a  similar  period. 

And  this  is  only  part  of  what  the 
railroads  have  done  to  help 
American  agriculture  accomplish 
its  stupendous  task  in  the  feeding 
of  American  people  and  their  allies. 

It  was  done  under  the  handicaps 
and  restrictions  of  war.  It  was  done 
while  unprecedented  numbers  of 
troops  and  quantities  of  war  freight 
were  being  handled. 


Now  with  peace  and  the  chance  to 
get  long-denied  material  for  build- 
ing new  locomotives  and  new  freight 
cars  to  replace  equipment  worn  by 
war  service,  railroads  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  can  serve 
you  better  than  ever  before — but 
with  the  same  responsibility  and 
faithfulness  upon  which  America 
has  learned,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace,  that  it  can  rely. 


^'S  FINISH  me  JOB 
"^y  VICTORY  BONOS 


American  Railroads 


Pennsylvania  Practices  Home 

Rule  Says  Governor  Martin 


November,  1945 
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DECENTRALIZATION  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  achieved  only 
when  local  governmental  units  are 
made  strong  enough  to  shoulder  their 
own  problems  and  burdens.  The  Penn- 
sylvania General  Assemblies  of  1943 
and  1945  worked  on  the  principle  of 
granting  home  rule  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

To  that  end,  the  two  Sessions  con- 
sidered 718  House  and  Senate  bills 
affecting  local  government.  Of  that 
number,  230  were  passed. 

The  financial  structures  of  local 
governmental  units  were  strength- 
ened by  tax  relief  measures.  The  1945 
Legislature  repealed  the  4-mill  tax  on 
municipal  loans,  thus  relieving  local 
governments  from  payment  of  $3,- 
000,000  in  taxes. 

By  act  of  the  1945  Legislature,  cit- 
ies, boroughs,  and  first  class  town- 
ships, for  the  first  time,  received  por- 
tions of  the  gasoline  tax  direct  from 
the  State.  Eight  and  one-half  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  to  them,  and 
eight  and  one-half  million  to  second 
class  townships,  both  on  the  basis  of 
mileage.  The  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment received  the  remainder  of  the 
one-cent  tax  on  gasoline,  which  previ- 
ously had  been  an  emergency  tax, 
dedicated  to  relief  purposes. 

The  1945  Legislature  enacted  the 
local  tax  collection  code,  prepared 
after  diligent  study  by  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Commission.  This  act  con- 
solidates many  diverse  laws  applying 
to  local  tax  collection,  making  them 
uniform  for  counties,  boroughs,  town- 
ships, school  districts  and  institution 
districts. 

The  Legislature  re-drafted  the  law 
relating  to  municipal  authorities, 
passed  originally  in  1935,  recognizing 
the  need  for  use  of  the  municipal  au- 
thority principle  in  development  of 
municipal  sewage  treatment,  stream 
pollution  abatement  and  other  pro- 
jects. 

Legislation  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Department  of  Health  to  aid  mu- 
nicipalities in  drawing  up  plans  and 
specifications  for  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1945  also 
enacted  legislation  appropriating  $1,- 
000,000  for  aid  to  local  governments 
in  drafting  postwar  plans  and  speci- 
fications, the  grants  thus  made  avail- 
able being  earmarked  for  engineering 
or  architectural  preliminary  work  in 
connection  with  such  postwar  projects. 
Grants  to  local  units  for  such  work 
must  be  matched  by  the  municipality, 
and  passed  upon  by  the  Post  War 
Planning  Commission. 

Four  acts  relating  to  public  hous- 
ing and  participation  of  local  govern- 
ments in  such  projects  were  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

Legislation  was  enacted  protecting 
local  governmental  officials  from  un- 
just surcharges,  arising  out  of  cases 
where  no  financial  damage  to  the  lo- 
cal unit  resulted,  and  where  there 
had  been  no  fraud  or  collusion.  This 
legislation  was  designed  to  remedy 
instances  where  innocently  illegal 
acts  have  resulted  in  such  surcharges, 
and  courts  had  no  alternative  but  to 
impose  the  penalty. 

The  1945  Legislature  amended  the 
State-wide  municipal  retirement  act 
to  lighten  the  annual  financial  contri- 
butions from  municipalities. 

Boroughs  were  given  power  to  com- 
pensate superannuated  employes, 
Councils  may  make  their  own  rates, 
with  a  maximum  set  at  50  per  cent  of 
the  last  salary  received.  All  local  units 
of  government  tiow  have  legislation 


allowing  some  optional  establishment 
of  employe  retirement.  In  addition,  a 
formula  was  adopted  to  allocate  part 
of  the  tax  on  premiums  of  foreign 
casualty  insurance  to  local  and  State 
Police  pension  funds. 

Two  important  acts  of  the  1945 
Assembly  affecting  local  government 
in  their  relation  to  the  educational 
program  were  Nos.  99  and  152.  These, 
respectively,  permit  school  districts  to 
purchase  surplus  commodities  from 
government  agencies  without  advertis- 
ing for  bids,  and  permit  school  dis- 
tricts to  set  aside  funds  for  post  war 
construction  projects. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 
exercises  extensive  supervisory  and 
advisory  services  with  respect  to  mu- 
nicipal government.  It  invites  inquiry 
from  interested  persons  on  legislation 
relating  to  local  government. 

An  amendment  to  the  Soldier  Vote 
Act  of  the  Special  Session  of  1944 
was  passed  by  the  1945  Legislature, 
providing  that  the  Commonwealth 
shall  reimburse  each  city  of  the  first 
class  for  actual  military  ballot  ex- 
pense incurred  in  every  election,  the 
sum  not  to  exceed  40  cents  for  each 
military  ballot  mailed. 

On  October  6,  1944,  the  Post  War 
Planning  Commission  engaged  a 
competent  firm  of  engineers  to  make 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Ports 
of  Pennsylvania,  including  Philadel- 
phia, Chester,  Erie  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  study  was  made,  and  the  report 
submitted  to  the  Governor  with  the 
Commission's  recommendations  for 
action. 

Under  Act  217  of  the  1945  Legis- 
lature, control  and  prevention  of  soil 
erosion  is  now  established  on  the  basis 
of  home  rule.  Through  action  by  a 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  a 
County  Soil  Conservation  District 
can  be  set  up  under  a  board  of  direc- 
tors chosen  from  nominees  named  by 
county  agricultural  associations.  A 
State  Commission  serves  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity,  approves  county  dis- 
trict programs,  and  allocates  any  gov- 
ernment funds  that  are  made  avail- 
able. 


CORN  BORER  DAMAGE 

INCREASES  IN  STAT! 

Preliminary  surveys  of  the  spread 
and  damage  in  Pennsylvania  this  year 
by  the  European  corn  borer  reveal 
that  the  heaviest  infestation  was  in 
Philadelphia  County,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reported  to- 
day. 

Pest  damage  was  generally  heavier 
this  year  than  last  in  both  the  south- 
eastern double  brood  area  and  the 
western  and  northwestern  single 
brood  sections. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Guyton,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  on  the 
basis  of  incomplete  survey  returi* 
said  that  infestation  this  year  in 
southeastern  counties  has  approached 
1943  levels,  highest  since  the  borer 
began  its  destructive  work  in  that 
part  of  the  State. 

Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster- 
Berks,  Montgomery  and  Bucks  Coun- 
ties, in  addition  to  Philadelphia,  sui- 
fered  the  greatest  damage  from  com 
borers  this  year,  early  reports  sho*' 
Infestation  in  corn  fields  and  garden* 
in  Philadelphia  County  will  averag 
approximately  93  per  cent.  In  tW 
other  counties  mentioned,  anywher* 
from  75  to  90  of  every  100  corn  9tal» 
examined  by  field  agents  of  the  Bo' 
reau  were  found  to  be  infested  wit* 


borers.  The  average  number  of  borers 
contained  in  each  stalk  is  expected  to 
run  higher  than  in  1944,  Dr.  Guyton 

said. 

Although  final  returns  from  the 
State  survey  may  not  show  much  new 
territory  invaded  this  year  by  the  corn 
borer,  many  counties  on  the  fringe  of 
the  westward  advance  of  double  gen- 
eration insects  are  expected  to  show 
heavier  infestation  than  in  either  of 
the  past  two  years,  the  Bureau  chief 
explained.  Wet  weather  aided  borer 
development  this  year,  whereas  last 
year  dry  weather  retarded  develop- 
ment, he  added. 

"I  strongly  urge  every  Victory  and 
backyard  gardener  to  clean  up  and 
burn  all  corn  stalks,  heavy  stemmed 
plants  and  weeds  before  snow  flies," 
Dr.  Guyton  said.  He  explained  this 
will  destroy  the  borers  that  otherwise 
would  live  over  winter  and  be  ready 
to  multiply  in  great  numbers  next 
summer.  He  recommended  that  farm- 
ers shred  all  fodder  from  infested 
fields  or  be  sure  to  plow  it  down  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  six  inches  before 
next  mid- April. 


MUD  SLINGING  SHOULD 

CEASE  IN  CO-OP  FIGHT 

In  a  statement  released  recently 
Clark  L.  Brody,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Co-operatives 
said: 

"I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  low  level  of  competitive  ethics 
which  has  marked  the  current  strug- 
gle between  old-line  business  and  co- 
operatives with  the  farm  trade  as  the 
stake. 

"If  the  main  issue  really  is  'tax 
equality',  as  has  been  claimed,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  both  sides 
had  spent  more  effort  in  making  a 
factual  presentation  of  their  cases  be- 
fore the  proper  officials,  and  less  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  win  a  public  opin- 
ion poll  by  any  means  within  reach. 
The  labelling  of  American  farmers  as 
'tax  evaders',  farmer  co-operatives  as 
'war  profiteers'  and  co-op  leaders  as 
'communistic'  has  shed  too  much  heat 
and  too  little  light  upon  the  real  is- 
sues. While  it  has  led  to  some  retali- 
ation in  kind,  the  major  effect  upon 
both  the  public  and  Congress  has 
been  more  to  nauseate  than  to  con- 
vince. 

'^Regardless  of  the  hot-heads  on 
both  sides,  both  the  old-line  and  co- 
operative plans  of  private  industry 
will  safely  survive  any  decision  which 
Congress  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  make  as  to  the  liability  of  farmer 
co-operatives  to  the  corporate  income 
fax.  Both  the  co-ops  and  their  com- 
petitors will  still  be  standing  side-by- 
side  for  years  to  come,  each  endeavor- 
ing in  its  own  way  to  promote  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  its  farmer  customers 
2nd  patrons. 

I  expect  our  competitors  to  point 
out  any  weaknesses  they  can  find  in 
fhe  tax  status  of  co-ops.  I  also  have 
confidence  that  co-ops  can  show  that 
heir  non-profit  purpose  results  in 
ineir  earning  little  or  no  income,  so 
fhere  is  no  basis  for  heavy  income 
taxes.  I  hope,  sincerely,  however,  that 
^e  can  prosecute  this  issue  to  a  deci- 
sion without  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
tHat  we  are  following  the  democratic 
Pfocesses  of  a  free  country  in  which 
^^3  possible  either  to  win  or  to  lose 
Without  ascribing  criminal  or  sub- 
versive tendencies  to  our  competitors. 

Although  the  National  Association 
2  ^o-operatives  has  led  this  fight  for 
ne  farmers  it  has  at  no  time  attacked 
Protit  business  as  a  whole,  or  any 
J^ly  representative  business  or  trade 
l^oup.  Neither  has  it  opposed  tax  re- 
ei  for  competing  private  profit  cor- 
porations.  It   has   limited    its    more 
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^A.  £axm  n^tVsW 
saves  to^f^l 


•uyg 
Harry  S.  Hoffman 
lucks  County,  Pa. 


Here's  the  kind  of  workshop  that  would  save 
time  and  money  lor  any  farmer 

Harry  Hoffman's  workshop  is  located  just  inside 
the  barn  door— easily  accessible  to  even  the 
largest  piece  of  mechanical  equipment  on  the 
farm.  A  portable  %  HP  motor  powers  all  of  the 
shop  tools  which  include  a  lathe,  grindstone  and 
drill-press.  A  5  HP  motor  operates  the  corn 
sheller,  feed  mill  and  hay  hoist.  In  the  corner,  a 
battery  charger  keeps  storage  batteries  fully  charged. 

A  compressed  air  system,  operated  by  an  elec- 
tric motor,  furnishes  power  for  pneumatic  tools 
and  lubricating  equipment.  Of  course,  it  keeps 
the  tires  on  the  family  car,  farm  truck  and  tractor 
up  to  standard,  too. 

While  working  at  his  bench,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  shelves  and  racks  full  of  tools  and 
spare  parts,  Mr.  Hoffman  enjoys  his  favorite  pro- 
grams on  the  shop  radio. 

It  isn't  an  elaborate  workshop— it's  a  practical 
and  efficient  farm  installation  that  saves  time 
and  money. 

Send  for  FREE  Report  on 

Horry  Hoffman's  Workshop 

Discover  how  one  man  saves  time 
and  money  on  his  farm  with  an  inex- 
pensive but  carefully  planned  work- 
shop—get some  valuable  ideas  on 
how  to  improve  your  workshop  or 
plan  one  of  your  own.  Mail  the 
cou|>on  today. 


Pasfp  Coupon 
on  Pennv       ^ 
k.    Postcard 


Mr.  Hoffman  solders  a  pail,  quickly  and 
easily,  at  his  welNequipped  work-bench. 


Electric  Companies 
of  Pennsylvania 


Members  of  Pennsylvania  Electric  Association 


Pennsylvania  Electric  Attociation 
Rural  Dept.  F,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  free  report  "How  Harry 
S.  Hoffman  Saves  Time  and  Money  with  his 
Farm  Workshop." 

Name 


Address^ 
County 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY  SERVING   ME 


sharply  worded  utterances  to  the 
countering  of  the  claims  of  those  at- 
tacking co-operatives.  We  will  wel- 
conie  the  day  when  the  futility  of  un- 
ethical competitive  methods  is  again 


generally  recognized  in  the  farm  ser- 
vice field,  and  competitors  once  more 
can  meet  to  settle  many  of  their  dif- 
ferences across  the  conference  table, 
and  not  in  public  brawls." 


A  motion  or  a  tear, 
Has  often  healed  a  heart  that's  brok- 
en, 
And  made  a  friend  sincere. 


TIGHT  BINDING 


tf 
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QTtanfesigibtng 


WERE  there  not  ten  cleansed? 
But  where  are  the  nine.  St. 
Luke  17:17  The  Great  Physician, 
while  traveling  the  Gallilean  highway, 
had  found  ten  men  who  were  suffer- 
ing with  the  dread  disease  of  leprosy, 
and  He  had  very  kindly  healed  each 
of  them,  bidding  them  to  go  and  show 
themselves  to  the  priests.  How  sad 
and  disappointed  He  must  have  been 
when  only  one  of  the  ten  returned  to 
thank  Him,  and  give  glory  to  God. 
And  he  was  a  Samaritan. 

Sincere  gratitude  not  only  shows 
our  real  love  and  appreciation  of 
those  who  bestow  favors  upon  us,  but 
in  a  very  real  sense  discloses  our  own 
character.  Someone  has  very  beauti- 
fully said:  "Most  hearts  like  doors 
will  ope'  with  ease,  to  very,  very  little 
keys."  Do  not  forget  that  two  of  these 
are,  "Thank  you,  Sir,"  and  "If  you 
please."  If  we  appreciate  the  gratitude 
that  our  fellowmen  show  to  us,  then 
certainly  we  should  ever  remember  to 
be  thankful  to  all  those  who  say  so 
many  kind  words  to  us  and  do  so 
many  lovely  things  for  us.  Gratitude 
is  an  inward  emotion  of  the  soul,  and 
does  not  necessarily  depend  on  out- 
ward conditions.  This  is  often  proven 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most 


thoughtful  people  we  know  are  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  sometimes 
great  sufferers.  Yet  they  are  always 
appreciative  of  even  the  smallest  fa- 
vors. Lack  of  gratitude  to  God,  and 
our  fellowmen,  not  only  shows  our 
selfishness,  but  dwarfs  the  soul  and 
fills  our  lives  with  unhappiness,  and 
thus  we  miss  many  of  the  best  things 
of  life. 

We  certainly  have  more  to  be  thank- 
ful for  this  year  than  any  time  in  the 
past  four  years.  As  the  War  Clouds 
have  been  lifted,  and  once  again  we 
can  see  the  bright  sunlight  of  Peace 
illuminating  the  whole  world,  we 
surely  ought  to  thank  our  Heavenly 
Father  that  so  many  of  those,  who 
risked  their  all  to  make  this  a  better 
world,  are  coming  back  to  us.  And 
may  we  so  trust  God  and  do  His  will 
that  never  again  will  it  be  necessary 
to  go  to  war  to  settle  the  difficulties 
of  the  Nations  of  the  World. 

As  we  approach  another  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  let  us  partake  of  the  boun- 
ties which  God  has  provided,  with 
grateful  hearts  for  all  the  many  bless- 
ings which  we  have  received  during 
the  years,  and  go  forth  with  a  firm 
determination  to  be  more  thankful 
each  day  in  the  coming  year. 


PORTABLE  BATH  SERVICE 
•      FOR  DEVASTATED  CITIES 


Automotive  baths  and  laundries 
play  an  important  part  in  keeping  up 
the  health  and  morale  of  bombed-out 
families,  according  to  reports  from 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  British 
Information  Service  and  the  Nether- 
lands Red  Cross.  The  "bathmobiles," 
as  they  are  called  in  England,  had 
given  baths  to  more  than  one  niillion 
bombed-out  adults  and  children 
throughout  the  period  of  air  raids  and 
flying  bombs.  Affiliated  with  the  bath- 
mobiles  are  mobile  laundry  units 
which  had  laundered  almost  three  and 
a  half  million  garments  during  the 
same  period. 

The  bathmobiles  continue  to  bring 
a  sorely  needed  service  to  those  areas 
of  Europe  where  bombing  has  played 
havoc  with  plumbing  and  housing. 
Since  plumbing  facilities  are  scarce, 
and  the  means  for  replacing  them  are 
not  immediately  available,  the  mobile 
bath  units  afford  the  populace  more- 
than-welcome  opportunities  for  soap- 
and-water  scrubs.  Only  recently,  a 
fully-equipped  and  self-contained  mo- 
bile bath  and  laundry  unit  was  do- 
nated to  the  Dutch  for  the  relief  of 
civilians  in  Holland. 

The  first  mobile  bath  unit  was  put 
to  use  in  England  in  1940.  The  van 
was  devised  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  providing  hot  baths  for  air-raid 
victims.  It  consisted  of  a  dressing  tent 
and  four  showers,  and  was  brought 
into  operation  almost  immediately 
upon  its  arrival  at  a  destination.  The 
showers  were  connected  to  a  street 
hydrant,  or  to  household  taps  which 
were  still  functioning.  The  water  was 
heated  by  an  oil  burner. 

A  newspaper  report  of  this  earliest 
mobile  bath  unit  said:  "Boys  and 
girls  passed  through  at  the  rate  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  an  hour, 
having  waited  in  a  queue.  One  boy 
said  that  his  family  was  living  in  its 
fourth  home  since  the  war  began. 
'Lots  of  other  boys  are  like  that,'  he 
said,  'and  hot  baths  like  this  are 
fine.' "   This  first   hot  bath   van  was 


accompanied   by   another   van  rigged 
out    as    a    domestic    clothes-washing 

unit. 

In  contrast  with  the  first  bathmo- 
bile,  the  completely  equipped  unit  now 
operating  in  the  Netherlands  is  made 
up  of  twenty-eight  vehicles.  There 
are  sixteen  bath  and  ten  laundry  ve- 
hicles, two  mobile  repair  workshops, 
and  twelve  power  trailers. 

The  sixteen  bath  units  provide  300 
baths  a  day.  Each  unit  contains  a 
boiler  which  can  be  heated  by  means 
of  a  diesel  motor,  and  next  to  this 
boiler  is  the  cold  water  tank.  River  or 
canal  water  can  be  used  as  there  is  a 
filter  system  which  purifies  and  soft- 
ens the  water.  The  actual  showers  are 
mounted   outside   the  unit. 

Each  compartment  is  made  of  a 
kind  of  composite  board  material 
which  is  impervious  to  water.  These 
compartments  can  be  folded  and 
stowed  away  in  a  very  small  space. 
One  hour  after  the  arrival  of  such  a 
unit  the  first  shower  bath  can  be 
given,  either  cold  or  hot. 

The  ten  laundry  units,  when  in  op- 
eration, handle  300  "washes"  of  15 
pieces  each  a  day.  The  laundry  units 
are  driven  electrically  by  means  of  a 
gasoline-driven  generator.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  four  ultra-modern 
washing  machines  with  wringers,  and 
irons.  Adequate  current  is  supplied 
to  keep  the  irons  hot.  The  water  is 
heated  in  special  boilers  which  retain 
the  heat  for  many  hours.  These  vans 
contain  special  electric  drying  cup- 
hoards  for  use  when  it  rains  and  the 
laundry  cannot  be  dried  in  the  open. 
The  units  can  be  in  action  within 
forty  minutes  of  their  arrival  at  any 
place. 

It  is  intended  to  keep  the  bath- 
mobiles and  laundry  units  in  opera- 
tion until  restoration  of  housing  fa- 
cilities make  their  use  unnecessary. 


Nearer  and  Nearer 


comes 

MORE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Every  day  brings  more  and  more  telephone 
service  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  increasing 
number  of  farmers  who  will  rely  on  it  for 
business,  for  more  pleasant  living,  and  for 
emergencies. 

Western  Electric,  producers  of  telephones, 
dial  equipment,  and  cable  for  The  Bell  Sys- 
tem, is  hard  at  work.  Equipment  is  coming. 
Then  starts  the  tremendous  job  of  installa- 
tion for  farm  (and  city)  needs. 

Meanwhile,  we'll  keep  you  fully  posted 
about  our  plans  and  progress.  We  want 
them  to  become  realities  every  bit  as  much 
as  you  do. 


BELL 
SYSTEM 


THE   BELL   TELEPHONE   COMPANY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


Army  freight  moved  by  rail  totaled 
278  million  short  tons  in  the  43 
months  since  Pearl  Harbor,  which  is 
oquivalent  to  approximately  244,288 
train  loads. 


STATE  PLANS  LARGE 

RURAL  ROAD  PROGRAM 

The  "largest  program  for  rural 
roads  in  the  history  of  the  State"  will 
amount  to  $12,000,000  to  $14,000,000 
worth  of  construction  next  year,  Gov- 
ernor Martin  revealed  today. 

Aside  from  this,  Martin  added, 
about  $20,000,000  will  be  available  for 
the  regular  program  of  widening  and 
resurfacing,  and  "approximately  $50,- 
000,000  more  can  be  allocated"  for 
inter-regional  highways,  primary 
roads  and  secondary  roads. 

"The  complete  and  over-all  program 
for  highways  will  give  Pennsylvania 
the  finest  road  system  in  the  world," 
he  stated. 

Martin  said  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  completed  plans  for  200 
miles  of  blacktop  roads  in  rural  areas, 
and  will  be  ready  to  advertise  for  bids 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  with 
construction  to  start  next  spring. 

By  next  January  1,  he  added,  plans 
will  be  ready  for  a  "stabilization" 
program  for  800  miles  of  dirt  roads, 
many  to  be  "constructed  on  a  rock 
base,  graded  for  drainage  and  cov- 
ered with  a  bituminous  or  tar  binder 
which  will  make  them  all-weather 
highways." 


The  department  is  finishing  an- 
other 350  miles  of  road,  with  a  base 
of  four  to  six  inches  of  crushed  stone 
with  a  rock-dust  binder. 

He  set  the  cost  at  about  $5,000  per 
mile  for  rock-bound  roads,  and  $20, 
000  per  mile  for  the  rigid  bituminous 

type. 

"Further  surveys  for  highways  wii 
be  made  as  soon  as  engineering  per 
sonnel  is  available,  and  as  men  from 
the  armed  forces  return  to  civilia'' 
life,"  the  Governor  said. 

He  asserted  the  rural  roads  "wi' 
not  only  meet  the  needs  of  agricu; 
tural  and  regional  traffic — they  VJ' 
give  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  a" 
opportunity  to  know  their  own  Statf 
and  to  visit  historic  places  and  pi*" 
turesque  regions  of  the  Common 
wealth." 


FREIGHT  RATE  REDUCTIONS 

The  Senate  recently  put  the  stamj 
of  its  approval  upon  a  bill  which  b*" 
already  passed  the  House,  which  n8; 
for  its  purpose  the  elimination  ^| 
freight  rate  reductions  on  governniej| 
shipments  over  land  grant  railroa* 
The  action  came  after  a  compron"* 
was  reached  setting  the  effective  da|, 
of  the  measure  as  of  October  1,  1^^ 
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Our  Roots  Are  in 

This  Land 


HOW  often  you  hear  a  man  say  of  the  land  he 
owns  .  .  ."When  my  son  takes  over,  this  will 
be  a  better  place  than  when  I  got  it!"  Such  a 
desire  is  natural  to  a  father  and  splendidly  Ameri- 
can! Along  with  the  expressed  thought,  there  is 
a  deep-rooted  pride  in  continuous  family  owner- 
ship of  productive  land.  So  long  as  this  ideal 
lives,  agriculture  will  continue  to  be  *'the  broad, 
enduring  base  upon  which  the  entire  U.  S.  economy 
rests." 

There  are  many  farm  and  ranch  sons  who  stay 
in  their  families'  business  on  the  land.  Some  who 
do  leave,  however,  might  also  stay,  were  there 
written  business  agreements  between  father  and 
son.  Such  agreements  insure  a  fair  return  to  both 
"partners"  for  the  labor,  capital  and  ability  they 
contribute  to  their  joint  enterprise. 

Practical  father-and-son  farm  business  agree- 
ments have  been  worked  out  and  are  proving 
their  worth  in  actual  practice  on  many  of  the 
nation's  farms  and  ranches.  The  various  forms  of 
these  agreements  cannot  be  explained  in  detail 
here,  but  they  are  available  and  worth  study. 
Excellent  bulletins  on  this  subject  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  for  Circular  No.  587; 
or  to  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  for  Special  Bulletin  No.  330. 

We,  at  Swift  &  Company,  know  that  a  prosper- 
ous agriculture  is  the  base  of  our  prosperity  and 
we  are  proud  to  say  with  you  .  .  .  *'Our  roots  are 
in  this  land."  

Soda  Bill  Sez: 

.  .  .  That  a  steer  is  like  a  sofa.  His  frame  is  built  on 
the  range,  his  upholstery  is  put  on  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  he  is  often  polished  off  in  the  city. 

. . .  That  the  important  thing  about  a  water-hole  is 
water,  and  the  important  thing  about  a  good  farm 
is  good  farming. 


The  livestock-and-meat  indus- 
try is  like  an  endless  chain. 
The  meat  travels  in  one  direc- 
tion; from  livestock  producer 
to  meat  packer,  to.retail  dealer, 
to  consumer.  And  coming  back 
in  the  opposite  direction  is  money;  from  the 
meat  purchaser  to  the  storekeeper,  to  the 
meat  packer,  to  the  man  who  grows  the 
livestock. 

There  must  be  motive  power  to  keep 
that  chain  running,  and  that  motive  power 
is  profit.  It  is  profit  that  keeps  ranchers 
and  farmers  producing  livestock;  profit 
keeps  meat  packers  slaughtering,  dressing 
and  delivering  meat  to  retailers;  profit  keeps 
retailers  selling  meat  in  their  stores. 

We  at  Swift  &  Company  well  know  that  a 
continuing  loss  anywhere  along  the  line 
would  mean  that  all  of  us  would  suffer. 
Thus,  it  is  clearly  to  our  own  advantage  to 
operate  our  end  of  the  livestock-and-meat 
industry  so  efficiently  that  the  money  the 
consumer  pays  for  meat  shall  cover  all  costs 
plus  a  sufficient  profit  for  retailers  and  live- 
stock producers,  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 


Agricultural  Research  Department 


Have  you  heard  about  the  new  im- 
proved lard?  Swift  &  Company,  after  ten  years  of 
research  and  consumer  tests,  has  developed  a  brand  new 
product— Swift's  Bland  Lard.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of 
^ther  high  grade  shortenings,  plus  the  important  qualities 
found  only  in  lard.  It  will  cause  miUions  of  American 
housewives  to  use  more  lard,  and  that's  mighty  important 
to  hog  producers. 

Any  improvement  in  pork  products  which  boosts  con- 
s^uner  demand  (such  as  a  superior  lard)  will  have  a  sup- 
porting effect  on  live  hog  prices,  because  the  price  paid  for 
avestock  is  governed  by  what  the  meat  packer  can  get  for 
tne  meat  and  by-products. 


4  PHENOTHIAZINE  FOR  FARM  FLOCKS 

By  RICHARD  C.  MILLER 

Kentucky  Agricultural  Expmrimmnt  Station 

All  sheep  in  farm  flocks — ewes, 
rams  and  lambs — should  be  dosed 
late  this  fall  or  early  winter  with 
phenothiazineand  again  in  the 
spring  after  lambing  time.  From  at 
least  May  1,  through  September, 
the  one-to-nine  phenothiazine-salt 
mixture  should  be  accessible  in  a 
covered  feeder  that  protects  it  from  the  weather. 

In  Kentucky  tests  during  the  past  three  years, 
involving  30,000  breeding  ewes,  this  program  (in 
connection  with  generally  recognized  good  farm 
flock  practices,  such  as  pasture  rotation),  elimi- 
nated the  dosing  of  any  lambs  in  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  flocks,  and  made  possible  the  grow- 
ing out  of  even  the  latest  lambs  to  good  market 
weights  and  finish.  The  average  increase  in  weight 
per  lamb  was  nearly  12  pounds  above  normal  pre- 
war average.  The  average  annual  cost  for  pheno- 
thiazine  was  less  than  30  cents  per  ewe. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  doubt  as  to  time  and  fre- 
quency of  treatment  best  suited  to  their  conditions 
and  purposes  should  consult  their  state  agricultural 
college. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION   STOCK   YARDS 
CHICAGO   9,  ILLINOIS 


-^     i(      ir      NUTRITION      IS      OUR      BUSINESS-AND      YOURS      ^      ^      ^ 

Right    Eating    Adds    Life    to     Your     Years    —    and     Years     to     Your    Life 


%A(€i/UA€l    ^IBo^^€t^    i^teC^M  ^ 

CHICKEN   REGAL 

2  cups  cubed  cooked       2  cups  cooked  peaa 


chicken 
4  tablespoons 

chicken  fat 
4  tablespoons  flour 
2  teaspoons  salt 


2  cups  chopped 

mushrooms 
4  tablespoons 

chopped  pimiento 
4  egg  yolks 


4  cups  milk 

Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  milk,  and 
seasoning.  Add  chicken,  peas,  mushrooms,  and 
pimiento.  Heat  thoroughly.  Beat  yolks.  Add 
a  little  of  the  hot  mixture  to  the  eggs  and  mix. 
Remove  chicken  mixture  from  the  heat.  Add 
egg  mixture.  Stir  well.  Serve  immediately 
over  hot  biscuits,  waffles,  or  combread. 

CAHLEMAN  ON  HORSEBACK 

Next  time  you  are  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chi- 
cago, if  you  see  this  big, 
jovial  man  sitting  on  a  horse 
in  the  middle  of  a  milling  pen 
of  cattle,  that  will  be  M,  S. 
rSi")  Hughes,  Swift's  Head 
Cattle  Buyer  at  Chicago. 

'Way  back  in  1917,  Si 
Hughes  walked  up  to  the 
Swift  buyer  in  Kansas  City 
and  said,  "Mister  Stemm,  I  want  a  job."  He 
got  the  job,  and  he's  been  with  Swift  ever  since, 
except  for  a  two-year  army-hitch  in  World  War 
I.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth,  St. 
Joseph,  Kansas  City  again,  and  finally  Chicago 
— all  added  to  his  experience  in  judging  the 
quality  and  yield  percentages,  grading,  etc., 
of  cattle. 

In  1943  he  was  made  Head  Cattle  Buyer  for 
Swift  &  Company  at  the  Chicago  Yards.  He 
has  a  staff  of  experienced  cattle  buyers  directly 
associated  with  him. 


M.  S.  Hughes 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  lecturer 


ANNIVERSARY   PROGRAM 

Song  :  "83  Patron." 

Talk  :  Early  history  of  the  Grange 
(1943  State  Handbook). 

Tableau  :  Seven  founders  of  the 
order. 

Discussion:  "How  can  we  appl^ 
Grange  principles  to  solving  of  pres- 
ent day  problems  of  world  peace,  la- 
bor, unrest,  moral  decadence  and  ra- 
cial difficulties?" 

Play:  "Martha  Hubbard's  Cup- 
board", Eldridge  Co. 

Song:  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers." 

The  talk  for  this  program  can  be 
given  by  the  Master  or  any  other 
qualified  person.  It  should  not  be  un- 
duly long  but  must  include  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  organization  of  the 
Grange.  It  should  emphasize  the  part 
fraternity  played  in  the  early  think- 
ing of  the  Grange  founders.  Some 
comparison  can  be  made  of  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  then  and  now. 

The  tableau  can  be  arranged  to  suit 
your  talent.  The  seven  founders  should 
be  costumed.  It  might  be  more  effec- 
tive if  either  the  reader  tells  some- 
thing of  the  part  each  played  or  have 
the  participants  portray  an  early  meet- 
ing of  the  group.  They  might  discuss 
whether  women  should  be  admitted  to 
the  order,  the  selection  of  the  name 
"Grange".  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  number.  The  dia- 
logue between  Carrie  Hall  and  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelly  as  she  urged  him  to 
permit  women  to  join  the  Grange 
could  easily  and  effectively  be  por- 
trayed. 

The  discussion  of  the  part  the 
Grange  plays  in  formulating  public 
opinion  and  bringing  about  construc- 
tive action  on  the  four  problems  sug- 
gested might  be  assigned  to  some  of 
our  high  school  students.  They  need 
the  training  and  their  opinions  are 
usually  refreshing. 

The  play  "Martha  Hubbard's  Cup- 
board" is  for  eight  women  and  teaches 
a  nice  little  bit  of  philosophy  about 
neighborliness.  Nearly  any  one  act 
play  will  do  just  as  well.  Make  this 
your  entertainment  feature. 

The  closing  song  can  be  either  a  solo 
or  group  number.  A  short  recreation 
period  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  will 
add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


PEACE  OVER  THE  EARTH 

Blow,  bugles,  blow! 

The  battle  years  have  ended,  and  we 

go 
Onward  to  meet   the  future   with   a 

song. 
Knowing  our  might  is  greater  than 

all  wrong 
Knowing  we  have  a  key  for  every  gate 
And  that  the  heart  has  dare  for  every 

fate. 
Knowing  that   God   is   in   the   years 

ahead. 
As  He  was  with  us  when  the  roads 

were  red. 

Blow,  bugles,  blow! 

The  shames  and  tyrannies  begin  to  go. 

Sing,  bugles,  sing  into  the  years  of 
time 

The  end  of  the  ancient  crime — 

Sing  with  a  silver  tongue. 

Let  all  old  faces  gladden  and  grow 
young, 

And  let  the  hearts  of  youth 

Sing  with  the  glory  of  the  world's 
New  Truth 

The  high  glad  brother  hail; 

For  nevermore  must  Love's  great  pur- 
pose fail 

Never  again  the  hopes  depart, 

Out  of  the  world's  joy-stilled,  grief- 
greatened  heart. 

O  let  us  gather  as  friends  and  say, 
"Come,  let  us  try  the  Master's  way. 
Ages  we  tried  the  way  of  swords 
And  earth  is  weary  of  hostile  hordes 
Comrades,  read  out  His  word  again: 
They  are  the  only  hope  for  men: 
Love  and  not  hate  must  come  to  birth ; 
Christ  and  not  Cain  must  rule  the 
Earth. 


R 


CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 

Song  Service:  Christmas  Carols. 

Tableau:  (Suggestions  printed  be- 
low). 

Address  :  *  *  T  h  e  Significance  o  f 
Christmas." 

Poem:  "Peace  Over  the  Earth"  by 
Edward  Markham. 

Gift  Exchange. 

The  members  will  enjoy  singing  fa- 
miliar Christmas  songs.  Several 
should  be  used  to  open  the  program. 

The  tableau,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Earl 
Langley,  Fayette  Countq,  is  most 
effective  and  should  be  carefully  pre- 
pared. No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
present  a  tableau  of  this  kind  unless 
it  is  to  be  well  done. 

The  address  can  be  by  your  local 
minister  or  any  other  qualified 
speaker.  Some  other  subject  may  be 
more  appropriate  in  your  community. 
The  poem  may  be  given  by  anyone 
who  reads  well. 


IF? 

(A  Christmas  Program) 

Mrs.  Earl  Langley,  Fayette  County 

For  this  program  the  stage  should 
be  beautifully  prepared.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  palms  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  stage.  These  should  be 
placed  against  a  dark  curtain,  prefer- 
ably midnight  blue,  and  an  illumin- 
ated star  hung  above  it.  Poinsettas 
and  evergreens  should  then  bank  the 
front  of  the  stage.  An  altar  should  be 
prepared  with  candles  ready  for  the 
candle  lighting  service. 

Program 

Scripture  Lesson  :  Luke  1 :  28-31 ; 
Luke  2:  6-15;  Matthew  2:1. 

And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her  and 
said.  Hail,  thou  art  highly  favoured, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee;  Blessed  art 
thou  among  women.  And  when  she 
saw  him,  she  was  troubled  at  his  say- 
ing, and  cast  in  her  mind  what  man- 
ner of  salutation  this  should  be.  And 
the  angel  said  unto  her,  Fear  not, 
Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favour 
with  God.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  His 
name  Jesus. 

And  so  it  was,  the  days  were  ac- 
complished that  she  should  be  deliv- 
ered. And  she  brought  forth  her  first 
born  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  man- 
ger; because  there  was  no  room  in 
the  inn. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  coun- 
try shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by 
night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about  them;  and 
they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear 


not ;  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you; 
Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God  and  saying: 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 
And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  angels 
were  gone  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  an- 
other. Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Beth- 
lehem and  see  this  thing  which  is 
come  to  pass  which  the  Lord  has  made 
known  unto  us. 

And  there  came  also  Wise  Men 
from  the  east,  bearing  gifts  and  wor- 
shipping Him. 

Song:  "While  Shepherds  Watched 
Their  Flocks  by  Night." 

Leader:  The  shepherds  and  the 
Wise  Men  sought  the  Christ  child  in 
that  long  ago  time  and  they  brought  to 
Him  their  gifts  which  were  the  great- 
est that  they  had.  Today,  the  angels 
still  sing,  the  shepherds  are  praising 
God,  the  light  of  the  Christ  child  still 
glows  brightly,  and  yet,  there  is 
abroad  in  the  world,  fear,  and  hate 
and  gloom  and  darkness  and  soldiers 
go  forth  to  slay.  We  are  a  part  of  the 
(Christmas  story  today,  as  were  the 
shepherds,  the  angels  and  the  Wise 
Men  of  centuries  ago.  If  you  were  to 
bring  your  gifts  to  the  Christ  Child 
today,  what  would  you  bring? 

1st  Meditation:  (Music,  preferably 
Christmas  carols  should  be  played 
softly  throughout.) 

If  I  were  a  shepherd,  I  would  bring 
my  lambs,  the  weak  and  the  wanderer, 
the  one  saved  from  the  thorny  cliff- 
side  and  the  unclaimed  one  walking 
alone.  I  would  bring  them  all  to  be 
loved  and  led  by  Him  who  said  "Feed 
my  sheep;  if  ye  love  me,  feed  my 
lambs."  I  would  ask  that  the  world 
might  be  led  to  know  the  power  and 
security  of  a  united  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  only  one  who  knows  our 
needs  and  loves  to  fulfill  our  highest 
desires. 

2nd  Meditation:  If  I  were  a  Wise 
Man,  I  would  bring  all  the  truth  of 
the  ages  to  be  crowned  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  truth  is  in  Him  who  is 
the  Word  of  God  become  flesh.  I  would 
ask  that  the  world  might  be  led  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fear  of  the  Lord  as  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  and  His  truth 
as  the  only  road  to  freedom. 

3rd  Meditation:  If  I  were  a  King, 
I  would  bring  the  old  confession  of 
failure  in  trusting  to  material  power 
and  force :  "There  is  no  king  saved  by 
the  multitude  of  an  host."  I  would  ask 
that  the  world  might  be  led  to  know 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  reigning  and 
prospering  through  kingly  judgment 
and  justice  in  the  earth. 

Jfth  Meditation:  If  I  were  a  Keeper 
of  the  Inn,  I  would  bring  the  heart  of 
my  home  and  offer  to  all  the  lonely 
and  outcast  the  comfort  of  companion- 
ship. I  would  ask  that  the  homes  of 
the  world  might  be  warmed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Christ  who  said:  "In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions," 
that  so,  for  all  who  seek,  a  friendly 
place  might  be  prepared  on  earth, 
even  as  in  Heaven. 

6th  Meditation:  If  I  were  a  Soldier, 
I  would  bring  my  grief  for  the  de- 
struction and  pain  of  warfare.  I  would 
ask  that  God's  soldiers  everywhere  put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God  that  the 
world  might  be  brought  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  salvation  through  faith, 
truth,  righteousness  and  the  gospel 
of  peace. 


6th  Meditation :  If  I  were  a  Mother 
I  would  bring  my  love  and  ask  that  it 
might  be  made  gentle  in  understand- 
ing, deep  in  truth,  just  in  power,  ten- 
derly reaching  out  to  all  that  I  might 
share  pain  and  grief  and  joy  in  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  perfect  Shep- 
herd. For,  following  Him,  we,  too,  are 
shepherds.  "Woe  to  the  shepherds  that 
do  feed  themselves — should  not  the 
shepherds  feed  the  flocks?"  So,  as  a 
mother,  I  would  bring  my  gifts  of 
love  and  understanding  and  my  deep 
longing  that  others  might  meet  me 
with  these  same  gifts  deep  in  their 
hearts. 

Now  while  Christmas  music  is  still 
softly  played,  five  candle  lighters  take 
their  place  at  the  altar  and  speak  as 
follows  as  each  candle  is  lighted. 

1.  For  those  we  call  shepherds  of 
the  sheep,  each  of  you  who  minister 
in  the  special  place  in  which  you 
serve,  we  light  this  candle.  May  its 
glow  be  symbolic  of  the  comfort  and 
warmth  which  your  lives  give  and 
may  its  glow  light  you  on  to  further 
paths  of  beauty  and  service. 

2.  For  those  who  have  been  forced 
to  learn  the  science  of  warfare,  for 
those  whom  war  has  caused  to  meet 
difficult  conditions  in  strange  places, 
for  those  left  alone  with  grief,  we 
light  this  candle.  May  the  light  of 
God's  peace  strengthen  us  all  to  be 
brave  in  the  world  darkness  in  every 
effort  to  help  young  people,  strangers, 
men  in  service  and  their  families. 
Thus,  while  we  pray  for  continued 
peace,  may  we  live  to  the  glory  of  God 
for  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

3.  For  those  in  places  of  leadership 
building  with  true  wisdom  on  a  Chris- 
tian foundation  that  our  homes  and 
communities  may  cherish  the  ideals 
and  practices  of  Christly  living,  we 
light  this  candle.  May  we  offer  the 
warm  companionship  of  our  homes  to 
the  lonely  and  the  suffering,  while  we 
work  and  pray  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  community  enfolding 
all  people  in  its  understanding  love. 

4.  For  those  who  join  heart  and 
hand  in  the  encouragement  of  a  world- 
order  based  on  love  and  justice,  we 
light  this  candle.  At  this  Christmas 
time  we  see  its  light  shining  through 
the  eyes  of  many  Christians  in  dis- 
tant places  and  we  thank  God  that 
His  light  has  been  brought  to  so  many 
peoples.  We  pray  for  Christ-like  pa- 
tience and  power  to  lead  others  be- 
yond the  barriers  of  race  and  rivalry, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christian  neighbor- 
liness may  prevail  in  our  own  com- 
munities and  across  the  world. 

5.  For  all  who  are  witnesses  for 
Christ,  whatever  the  place  to  which 
they  have  been  called — as  shepherds, 
wise  men,  kings,  keepers  of  the  inn, 
soldiers,  mothers — we  light  this  can- 
dle. We  acknowledge  our  need  for  a 
stronger  faith  and  a  richer  spirit.  At 
this  Christmas  altar  we  stand  inade- 
quate before  the  needs  of  the  world 
but  in  the  richness  of  the  power  of 
the  Christ  child  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  live  our  lives  as  His  richly  glow- 
ing light  may  guide  us.  We  united 
our  hearts  in  the  prayer  that  the  mes- 
sage of  Christmas  may  renew  the  re- 
sources of  our  inward  lives  and  make 
them  abundant,  unafraid,  radiant, 
victorious. 

Choir  Sings:  "Joy  to  the  World" 
or  "Come,  Worship  the  King." 

Benediction-Prayer — Hebrews  13: 
20-21— Now  the  God  of  peace,  that 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the 
Sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  make  you  perfect  id 
every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  work- 
ing in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing 
in  His  sight  through  Jesus  Christ;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever- 
Amen. 
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MORE  FARMS  AND  MORE 

FARM  LAND  IN  PENNA. 

Pennsylvania  has  gained  9,372 
farms  and  788,226  acres  in  farmlands 
since  1940,  according  to  preliminary 
figures  compiled  in  the  1945  Census  of 
Agriculture,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  67 
Pennsylvania  counties  increased  5.5 
per  cent,  from  169,027  farms  in  1940 
to  178,399  farms  in  1945,  while  farm 
acreage  increased  5.4  per  cent,  from 
14,594,134  acres  in  1940  to  15,382,360 
acres  in  1945.  The  average  size  of 
farms  decreased  slightly,  from  86.3  to 
86.2  acres. 

Greatest  gain  in  number  of  farms 
was  to  Westmoreland  county,  which 
added  more  than  1,500  farms  while 
gaining  more  than  57,000  farm  acres. 
Greatest  loss  in  number  of  farms,  632, 
was  to  Berks  county,  which  also  lost 
more  than  14,000  farm  acres. 

Greatest  gain  in  farm  acreage, 
more  than  90,000  acres,  was  to  Brad- 
ford county,  despite  its  loss  of  128 
farms.  Greatest  loss  in  farmlands, 
more  than  18,000  acres,  was  to  Wayne 
county,  which  also  lost  380  farms. 

Area  supervisor  in  charge  of  the 
Pennsylvania  enumeration  was  John 
P.  Guyer,  with  headquarters  at  Har- 
risburg. 


BUMPER  CROP  OF  HONEY 

.  Topping  all  production  for  the  past 
three  years,  beekeepers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year  harvested  what 
amounts  to  a  bumper  crop  of  more 
than  3,250  tons,  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  said  following  a  pre- 
liminary state-wide  survey  by  the 
Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice. 

The  honey  season  started  late  and 
lasted  longer  than  usual,  beekeepers 
report.  Despite  adverse  weather 
throughout  much  of  the  season  many 
beekeepers  in  various  sections  of  the 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM — Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Poultry  Netting,  Welded  Turkey  Wire. 
Ullo-Glass  Steel  Fence  Post.  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
tedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fence.  Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Box  X, 
Mahopac,  N.   Y. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 

DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Farmers  &  Traders  Bank  of 
"^estfLeld,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Erway, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
oi  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
oized  standard  everywhere.  Send  for  catalog. 

WANTED:  Experienced  married  man  to 
york  on  well  equipped  up  to  date  modem 
Jairy  farm.  Tranquillity  Farms,  Arthur 
Dankb,   Mgr.,    Allamuchy,    N.    J. 

fOR  SALE — Fine  quality  honey,  produced 
">  Pennsylvania.  5  lb.  pall,  clover  or  buck- 
wheat, $1.2.';,  postpaid.  W.  C.  LONO.  1326 
^ndre  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


State  said  it  was  the  best  quality  crop 
in  years,  especially  in  the  northeast 
section. 

The  1945  Pennsylvania  honey  crop 
totals  6,516,000  pounds.  It  is  404,000 
pounds  more  than  last  year,  260,000 
pounds  over  1943  production  and  2,- 
716,000  pounds  more  than  the  small 
crop  of  1942,  an  unusually  wet  year. 

The  1945  honey  crop  was  gathered 
by  181,000  colonies  of  bees,  10,000 
fewer  than  in  1944.  However,  the 
yield  per  colony  this  year  was  36 
pounds,  4  more  than  the  greater  num- 
ber of  colonies  averaged  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  yield  per  colony  in  1945 
was  the  highest  since  1941. 

Quality  of  the  early  crop  was  high 
but  much  of  the  late  was  extremely 
dark.  Up  to  October  1  the  late  flow  of 
goldenrod  and  aster  was  continuing. 
Much  clover  had  been  cut  in  some 
localities  before  bees  had  become  ac- 
tive. Many  colonies  weak  in  the 
spring  were  in  excellent  condition  for 
the  fall  flow  which  was  generally 
heavy  in  the  northern  and  central 
buckwheat-producing  areas. 


CORNCOB  MEAL  CAN 

BE  FED  TO  TURKEYS 

H.  H.  Kaiffman 

Grinding  ear  corn  and  feeding  the 
cracked  corn  and  ground  cobs  to  tur- 
keys has  been  found  practical,  par- 
ticularly at  that  season  when  there  is 
a  shortage  of  bulk  feeds. 

Poultry  nutritionists  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  report  there  is 
no  known  nutritive  value  in  the 
crushed  cobs,  but  that  corncob  meal 
provides  the  extra  roughage  and  fibre 
that  turkeys  consume.  Usually  the 
corn  and  cob  meal  is  discontinued 
when  turkeys  start  to  eat  whole  corn 
in  larger  amounts. 

Turkeys  eat  the  corncob  meal  readily 
and  thrive  well.  It  is  usually  fed  in 
troughs  by  itself,  but  the  turkeys  have 
access  to  turkey  growing  mashes,  grit, 
and  such  grains  as  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, or  wheat.  Reports  indicate  the 
turkeys  will  eat  this  meal  during 
warm  weather  when  they  eat  little  or 
no  whole  corn. 

In  preparing  the  corncob  meal,  the 
ear  corn  is  ground  with  hammer  mills 
with  half-inch  screen  so  that  the  size 
of  the  largest  particles  of  cobs  are 
no  larger  than  a  person's  finger  tip. 


GOOD  TILE  DRAINAGE 

SYSTEMS  LAST  LONG 

J.  R.  Haswell 

Tile  carefully  placed  on  a  good 
grade  and  drained  into  a  free  outlet 
have  kept  some  drainage  systems  op- 
erating successfully  more  than  100 
years. 

Often  farmers  who  have  made  little 
or  no  money  cultivating  cold,  wet 
land,  discover  drainage  the  means  for 
converting  it  into  a  profitable  opera- 
tion. 

A  number  of  areas  including 
springy  hillsides  and  flat  fields,  need 
artificial  drainage  for  good  crop  con- 
ditions. 

Good  drainage  reduces  heaving  out 
of  the  crops  over  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  wet  spots  can  delay  plow- 
ing and  retard  the  corn  crop. 

To  function  satisfactorily,  drain- 
age system  outlets  must  be  kept  open. 
Maps  of  these  systems  assist  farmers 
in  locating  the  lines  in  the  event  re- 
pairs are  necessary. 

Minor  maintenance  often  can  re- 
store a  faulty  drainage  system  to  full 


functioning  again.  Where  outlet 
ditches  become  partially  filled,  or 
shallow-laid  mains  displaced  with  the 
result  the  land,  normally  highly-pro- 
ductive, reverts  to  hog  wallows  and 
swamps. 

The  whole  subject  of  effective  drain- 
age systems  is  covered  in  Extension 
Circular  112,  "Land  Drainage  in 
Pennsylvania,"  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  county  agent's  office. 


FALL  FARROWED  PIGS 

NEED  EXTRA  ATTENTION 

L.  C.  Madison 

Most  of  the  fall  pigs  are  now  at 
weaning  time,  reports  the  County 
Agent  in  urging  farmers  to  keep  the 
little  pigs  with  mothers  as  long  as 
possible.  He  makes  this  suggestion  to 
allow  the  young  pigs  to  get  as  much 
growth  before  weaning  as  possible. 
Fall  pigs  are  handicapped  by  cold 
weather  and  the  lack  of  pasture  after 
the  weaning  period,  he  points  out. 

Unless  it  is  necessary  to  wean  the 
pigs  early  in  order  to  get  the  sows 
re-bred  for  reasonably  early  spring 
litters,  the  pigs  should  remain  with 
their  dams  until  they  are  eight  weeks 
old,  or  longer. 

Owing  to  lack  of  pasture  during 
winter  months,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  some  good-quality  legume  hay, 
such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  or  soybean  hay, 
be  included  in  the  rations  for  winter 
months.  This  hay  helps  supply  vita- 
mins pigs  normally  would  get  on  pas- 
ture in  the  summer.  If  leguminous 
hays  or  other  vitamin  sources  are  not 
supplied,  the  pigs  will  be  unthrifty  or 
show  other  evidences  of  vitamin  de- 
ficiencies. 

Good  shelter  is  necessary  to  protect 
fall  pigs  from  drafts  and  dampness, 
as  well  as  to  secure  best  results.  Such 
shelters  need  not  be  elaborate  or  ex- 
pensive, but  must  keep  the  pigs  dry 
and  comfortable. 

Good  rations  and  access  to  mineral 
mixtures  are  essential  for  good  gains 
during  winter  months.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  to  supply  fresh 
water  at  all  times.  Occasionally  diffi- 
culty will  be  met,  during  freezing 
weather,  but  ample  water  is  important 
if  good  gains  and  profits  are  to  be 
obtained. 


LOAD  TRACTOR  TIRES 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

Farm  tractors  operate  more  effi- 
ciently in  the  field  when  rear  wheel 
tires  are  filled  ninety-five  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  with  liquid  instead  of 
air,  according  to  tests  made  by  the 
Fisk  tire  division  of  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  They  show  greater 
traction  ability  and  ride  easier  when 
filled  with  water  than  when  air-filed, 
and  require  less  frequent  checks  for 
inflation,  it  was  said. 

Maximum  pressure  should  be  care- 
fully controlled  in  liquid-filled  tires, 
the  company  cautions,  explaining  that 
pressure  in  water-filled  tires  sl^ows  a 
tendency  to  rise  automatically  when 
subjected  to  excessive  deflections.  For 
that  reason,  tire  pressure  should  be 
gauged  while  the  tire  is  in  normal 
road  contact  on  the  tractor  rather 
than  when  unmounted  or  jacked  up 
off  the  ground. 


CRICKETS  DESTRUCTIVE 

WHEN  INSIDE  HOUSES 

J.  O.  Pepper 

Crickets  may  inspire  poetry,  but 
they  can  be  extremely  destructive 
when  they  move  inside  the  house,  as 
they  often  do  around  this  time  of 
year.  Crickets  will  cat  wool,  linen, 
cotton,  rayon,  silk,  or  leather,  and  a 
few  crickets  can  damage  quantities 
of  clothing. 

As  cold  weather  arrives,  crickets 
often  will  enter  the  house  through 
small  openings  in  the  wall,  around 
basement  windows  or  doors.  Sealing 
such  openings  will  prevent  entrance. 
If  only  a  few  intrude,  any  good  fly 
spray  or  even  a  fly-swatter  can  be 
used  to  control  them. 

Should  the  crickets  be  numerous, 
use  either  dusting  poison,  like  sodium 
fluoride  or  sodium  fluosilicate  behind 
baseboards,  in  cracks  or  crevices  in 
the  floor.  For  heavy  infestations,  use 
a  poison  bait,  scattered  either  in  the 
basement  or  around  the  foundation, 
outside  the  house.  Bait  can  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing:  2V^  pounds  bran, 
10  teaspoons  sodium  fluoride  or  sod- 
ium fluosilicate,  four-fifths  cup  of 
molasses  and  a  quart  of  water.  This 
poison  material  should  be  kept  out  of 
reach  of  children  or  pets.  If  placed 
under  a  pile  of  weeds,  it  will  stay 
moist  and  remain  effective  longer. 


Class  I  Railroads  in  the  United 
States  operated  383,889  miles  of  track 
in  1944. 


Farmer^s  Newest  Back-Saver 


The  self-lifting  tractor  It  now  a  reality.  It  rises  any  height,  up 
to  four  Inches,  virtually  drawing  itself  up  "by  Its  own  bootstraps." 
The  lifting  operation  is  accomplished  by  placing  light  tubular  framea 
beneath  the  axles,  connecting  the  rear  to  the  two  arms  of  a  Ford- 
Ferguson  tractor's  hydraullo  linkage  and  lightly  touching  the  "finger- 
tip control"  lever  which  Is  one  feature  of  tho  Ferguson  System.  Tha 
entire  operation  takes  less  than  one  minute. 
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3lng  unto  the  lord  with  thanksgiving;  sing  praise 
upon  the  harp  unto  gup  God.  psaim  uii 


State  Grange  Cohvention 

THE  PLANS  for  the  State  Meeting  are  rapidly  ncaring  completion  and 
all  indications  point  to  a  full  and  inspiring  three  days  at  Clearfield. 
An  imposing  array  of  speakers  is  scheduled,  a  large  class  of  sixth 
degree  candidates  is  assured  and  the  Clearfield  County  Pomona,  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  making  ample  plans  for  entertainment  of  dele- 
gates. 

Delegates  should  be  sure  to  have  their  credentials  properly  signed  and 
sealed. 

Granges  submitting  resolutions  should  send  a  copy  to  the  office  of  the 
State  Secretary  before  December  1  so  that  they  may  be  properly  typed  be- 
fore the  meeting. 

Committee  Chairmen  have  been  selected  and  have  been  notified  so  that 
they  will  come  prepared  to  get  their  work  done  promptly. 

A  tentative  program  of  the  meeting  appears  in  this  issue  of  Grange 
News.  Several  changes  and  additions  will  have  to  be  made  before  the  meet- 
ing but  the  program  gives  an  idea  of  what  is  in  prospect  at  the  time  we 
go  to  press. 

Your  Grange  should  be  represented  at  Clearfield  I 


The  Victory  Loan 

ENTHUSED  by  the  challenge,  "they  finished  their  job— let's  finish  ours," 
Pennsylvania's  War  Finance  Committee  and  their  patriotic  local  com- 
mittees in  every  community  of  the  State  are  working  hard  to  fill  their 
quotas  in  this  final  drive  for  war  funds — the  Victory  Loan. 

Instilled  in  both  the  workers  and  the  purchasers  of  bonds  is  a  spirit  of 
Thanksgiving  for  the  return  of  peace,  a  desire  to  help  in  the  care  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  wounded  veteran  and  a  determination  to  "get  the  boys 
home  again." 

The  campaign  ends  December  8,  when  Pennsylvanians  will  be  expected 
to  have  reached  their  quota  of  299  millions  sold  to  individuals. 


Conscription  Again 

BREAKING  a  long  silence  on  the  subject,  President   Truman   roeontly 
announced  his  views  on  Peacetime  Conscription.     The  President  advo- 
cated a  one  year  training  period  for  boys  between  18  and  20  years  of 
age.    He  indicated  that  it  should  come  at  a  time  when  it  would  not  interfere 
with  a  boy's  high  school  education. 

Mr.  Truman's  program  does  not  answer  the  question  of  whether  a  single 
year  of  training  in  this  fast  changing  world  of  atomic  discoveries  has  any 


military  value  five  years  hence — it  does  not  make  any  contribution  toward 
a  sound  basis  for  world  peace — but  it  does  indicate  a  trend  toward  a  mili- 
taristic road  which  has  been  traveled  by  many  another  nation,  usually  with- 
out success. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  at  a 
strength  far  above  their  pre-war  status  for  many  years  to  come.  But  to 
enter  into  a  military  training  program  for  all  our  youth  is  a  matter  which 
needs  a  lot  more  careful  thinking  and  consideration  than  it  has  had  up  to 
this  time. 


^  • 


Wages  and  Jobs 


WITHOUT  getting  into  the  merits  of  the  present  conflicts  between 
labor  and  management  over  wage  increases,  it  would  seem  to  the 
farmer  who  is  patiently  waiting  an  opportunity  to  replace  his  1938 
flivver,  or  to  buy  a  new  washing  machine  for  his  wife  or  to  get  that  new 
corn  picker  which  he  ordered  in  1942,  that  the  consumer  has  quite  a  stake 
in  the  results  of  all  these  squabbles. 

Many  people  seem  to  believe  that  since  employment  and  wages  were  at 
an  all-time  high  during  the  war,  that  we  can  boost  the  standard  of  living 
by  still  higher  wages  in  the  production  of  civilian  goods.  We  probably  could 
if  everyone's  income  increased  in  a  proportionate  amount.  But  the  only  way 
to  create  jobs — permanent  jobs — is  through  production,  production  at  a  cost 
that  the  average  man  can  pay.  For  example,  if  the  cost  of  farm  equipment 
is  so  high  that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  buy  i<t,  either  because  of  exces- 
sive labor  charges  or  excessive'  management  profits,  then  it  will  not  be  sold 
iind  production  will  shrink,  to  the  detriment  of  the  laborer,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  farmer. 

It  is  high  time  that  both  labor  leaders  and  management  recognize  their 
responsibilities — their  partnership  in  the  program  of  production — so  that  the 
wheels  of  industry  may  begin  to  turn  and  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  may 
start  their  flow  to  the  farms,  the  shops  and  the  homes  of  America — nothing 
else  will  bring  full  employment  and  prosperity. 


Dec.  1. 
Dec.     1. 

Dec.  5. 
Dec.     8. 

Dec.  11-13. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Allegheny  County  Pomona  at  Upper  St.  Clair. 
Berks  County  Pomona  at  Fleetwood. 

Potter  County  Pomona  at  Sharon. 
Beaver  County  Pomona  at  Hookstown. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange  at  Clearfield. 


COMMUNITY  GRANGE  ASKS 
EARLIER     MEETING     DATE 

Whereas,  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  has  been  holding  its  meetings 
in  December,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  National  Grange  has  already  held 
its  annual  meeting  making  it  impos- 
sible for  any  action  of  State  Grange 
to  be  presented  to  the  National 
Grange  body,  and 

Whereas,  Weather  conditions  are 
usually  so  severe  that  many  of  our 
delegates  are  unable  to  attend  and 

Whereas,  In  the  past,  hazardous 
travel  has  resulted  in  severe  accidents 
and  in  certain  cases,  deaths;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  State  Grange  be 
held  during  the  last  week  of  October 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  vote  be  taken  on 


this   resolution  by  ballot,   and  be   it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  Penna.  State  Grange, 
to  the  resolutions  committee  of  State 
Grange  and  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Grange  News  for  immediate  publica- 
tion. 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted 
and  presented  by  Community  Grange 
No.  1712  and  approved  by  Pomona 
Grange  No.  8  of  Montgomery  County. 


She:  "We  have  been  married  sev- 
eral years  and  never  quarrel.  If  ^6 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  and  I  am 
right,  my  husband  gives  in." 

Girl  Friend:  "But  what  if  he  ia 
right  ?" 

She:    "That  has  never  occurred." 
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FOUR  GENERATIONS  IN  GRANGE  FAMILY  IN  BRADFORD  CO. 


Pictured  above  is  little  Cheryl  Spalding  with  her  parents,  four  grand- 
parents and  six  of  her  seven  living  great-grandparents. 

From  left  to  right  in  the  back  row  are  William  A.  Spalding,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Spalding,  Curtis  Spalding,  Mrs.  Curtis  Spalding  and  Cheryl,  Mrs. 
Volney  Greenough,  Volney  Greenough,  Mrs.  La  Verne  Greenough  and  La 
Verne  Greenough.  Front  row:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Spalding  and  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  E.  F.  VanHorn. 

All  of  the  group  are  members  of  Troy  Grange.  Four  of  them  are  Past 
Masters  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Spalding  is  the  present  Lecturer.  Another 
preat-grandfather,  E.  H.  Packard,  who  was  unable  to  appear  in  the  picture 
because  of  ill  health,  is  also  a  Past  Master  of  the  Grange. 

Cheryl  and  her  parents  live  on  the  farm  of  State  Secretary  Joab  K. 
Mahood  who  claims  she  i?  "one  of  the  best  crops  ever  raised  on  the  farm." 


FARM  LABOR  NEEDS 

ARE  HARD  TO  FILL 

Still  paying  the  highest  wages  ever 
known  in  the  State,  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania this  fall  have  been  up  against 
a  more  acute  shortage  of  labor  than 
they  experienced  at  any  time  during 
the  war,  Miles  Horst,  State  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  declared  today,  adding 
that  he  believed  the  situation  "the 
worst  ever  experienced  in  the  State." 

Some  contributing  factors  were 
listed  by  him  as  follows: 

1.  A  let-down  in  enthusiasm  of 
town  and  city  people,  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  in  giving  farmers  a  help- 
ing hand  in  emergencies,  especially 
for  fall  harvests; 

2.  A  slower  movement  "back  to  the 
land"  than  was  anticipated  for  those 
who  left  farms  for  jobs  in  war  indus- 
tries, many  of  whom  apparently  have 
decided  to  stay  in  the  cities; 

3.  Shorter  daylight  hours  which 
prevent  school  boys  and  girls  from 
working  on  farms  except -on  Satur- 
days ; 

4.  Slow  return  of  war  veterans  to 
farms  and  difficulty  experienced  by 
farmer  fathers  in  getting  their  sons 
di^icharged  to  help  with  the  farm 
work. 

"This  experience,"  said  Secretary 
Hurst,  "is  teaching  farmers  to  rely 
niore  and  more  on  machanization.  As 
soon  as  new  machines  are  available 
more  of  our  family-sized  farms  will 
have  power  implements  and  I  see  a 
time  not  too  far  distant  when  the 
same  amount  or  more  food  can  be 
produced  on  Pennsylvania  farms  with 
far  less  labor  than  we  have  now." 

He  said  there  has  been  increasing 
use  of  prisoners  of  war  on  farms  this 
fall  and  in  many  instances  the  ap- 
proximately 2,000  such  workers  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  large  parts 
of  crops. 

In  a  recent  survey  the  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service  in  the  De- 
partment found  that  as  of  October  1 
total  farm  employment  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  was  636,000  family 
and  hired  workers.  This  was  66,000 
less  than  on  September  1  and  41,000 
below  October  1  a  year  ago. 


Secretary  Horst  estimated  that  this 
State  has  approximately  45  per  cent 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  figure,  or  ap- 
proximately 285,000,  lowest  farm  em- 
ployment status  ever  known  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Nationally,  farm 
employment  on  October  1  was  7  per 
cent  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

With  one  exception,  October  1  farm 
wage  rates  in  Pennsylvania  were  the 
same  as  on  July  1.  October  rates  were : 
$64.00  per  month  with  board;  $93.25 
per  month  without  board;  $3.75  per 
day  with  board,  .an  advance  of  5  cents 
from  July;  $4.60  per  day  without 
board. 


RUBBER  BRINGS  HEAT 

TO  BABY  CHICKS 

Rubber  which  conducts  electricity 
is  used  to  keep  baby  chicks  warm  in 
a  new  type  of  brooder  developed  for 
poultry  raisers. 

The  rubber  is  in  the  form  of  a  pad 
less  than  two  feet  square,  and  is  made 
conductive  by  the  addition  of  chem- 
ical compounds  according  to  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company, 
manufacturer  of  the  product. 

The  entire  pad  becomes  warm,  pro- 
ducing a  radiant  heat  which  is  evenly 
diffused  to  all  parts  of  the  brooder. 
The  temperature  is  kept  uniform  by 
an  automatic  thermostat  which  can 
be  set  at  any  desired  level.  The  rub- 
ber company  reported  that  the  new 
unit  consumes  less  electricity  than 
other  heaters  constructed  with  coiled 
wire. 

The  technique  of  changing  rubber 
from  an  insulator  to  a  conductor  was 
perfected  during  the  war  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  safety 
equipment  to  control  static  electricity 
in  powder  and  shell  plants.  This 
equipment  included  conductive  rub- 
ber flooring,  table  tops,  soles  and  heels 
for  workers'  shoes  and  containers  used 
in  handling  explosives.  Static  elec- 
tricity was  quickly  conducted  into  the 
ground,  eliminating  the  danger  of 
sparks. 

The  material  was  also  used  during 
the  war  to  heat  propeller  blades  and 
the  firing  mechanism  of  guns  on 
Army  airplanes  to  keep  them  clear. 


I'm  putting  in  a  roadway  to  my 

FARM  of  the  FUTURE . . . 

with  money  from  this  year's 
crops  invested  in  yiCIDRY  BONDS .'" 


■A 


"I  took  a  good  look  around  the  other  day  and  decided  to 
put  aside  extra  funds  in  bonds  in  the  great  Victory  Loan. 
Instead  of  using  my  money  to  help  bid  up  prices  of  scarce 
goods,  I'm  saving  it  for  a  real  Farm  of  the  Future  later  on  . . . 


"Then,  there  are  special  Victory  Bonds  I'm  earmarking  for 
Davey's  education.  He's  just  12  .  .  .  but  his  heart  is  set  on 
being  a  doctor.  I  can  see  his  own  first  office  .  .  .  with  the 
shiny  'M.D.'  sign  my  Victory  Bonds  helped  him  get... 


"And,  this  is  important . . .  buying  Victory  Bonds  is  mighty 
good  business  just  from  an  investment  angle.  At  maturity, 
$4  comes  back  for  every  $3  you  put  in.  And  that  figures  up 
to  an  over-all  return  of  33 1/3%  in  any  man's  language!" 


The  Great  Victory  Loan— best  chance  to  buy  extra  bonds  1 


VICTORT 

lUAM 


This  is  an  official  U.  S.  TTreaaury  advertisement —prepared  under  auspices  of 
Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, ChairmaH,  New 
Paris. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.R.  McDougal, 
I      Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hakes, 
Mansfield. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


BE  THANKFUL 

R.  E.  Hodgson,  Minnesota 

There  is  so  much  happiness  going  to 

waste, 
Because  it  is  crowded  by  worry  and 

haste. 
There  are  so  many  eyes  fixed  on  fields 

far  away, — 
That   they're   missing   the   fun   they 

might  have  every  day. 
There  are  pleasures  so  close  and  so 

easy  to  find 
That  contentment  is  mostly  the  state 

of  one's  mind. 

There  is  so  much  to  see  by  the  road 
or  the  lake. 

There  is  so  much  to  learn  in  a  wood- 
land or  brake, 

There  is  so  much  to  do,  helping  boys 
become  men. 

There  is  so  much  to  discover  in  field, 
barn  and  pen. 

There  are  so  many  things  I  am  anx- 
ious to  try, 

There  are  such  a  few  hours,  the  days 

fairly  fly. 

I  am  thankful  for  days,  introduced  by 
the  sun, 

Reminding  the  world  there  is  work  to 
be  done. 

I  am  thankful  for  evening  and  home, 
with  its  light 

When  dinner,  the  children,  and  rest 
are  in  sight. 

I  am  thankful  each  day  there  is  some- 
thing to  do 

For  family,  friends,  and  a  stranger  or 
two. 

When  nature's  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
profound 

With  something  of  interest  always 
around. 

With  bird  songs  for  music  and  sun- 
sets for  art, 

And  to  feel  I've  a  bit  of  it,  right  in 
my  heart! 

Although  other  places  may  have  their 
own  charm, 

I  am  thankful  I'm  living  right  here 
on  the  farm. 


FRIENDLINESS 

Mrs.  Gerald  Kent,  Tioga  County 

Sometime  ago  I  attended  a  neigh- 
bornight  meeting  which  was  being 
held  in  our  county.  During  the  eve- 
ning while  visiting  with  other  pa- 
trons the  remark  was  made  that  farm 
people  and  Grangers  were  as  a  whole 
very  friendly.  It  brought  to  mind 
some  remarks  made  by  a  former  Home 
Bureau  worker  at  a  farm  meeting. 
She  made  the  same  remark  and  ex- 
pressed it  by  saying  that  when  she 
met  and  shook  the  hand  of  farmers 
and  their  wives  it  seemed  that  there 
was  a  warmth  and  friendliness  that 
was  not  found  elsewhere.  She  then 
went  on  to  say  that  she  had  known 
Grant  Wood,  an  artist,  who  painted 
pictures  of  farm  folk  and  their  work. 
At  one  time  he  asked  her  to  come  to 
see  him.  He  asked  her  what  he  could 
put  on  canvas  that  would  show  what 
he  felt  when  he  grasped  the  hands  of 
farm  people.  He  felt  that  she  met  so 
many  people  that  she  must  have  the 
same  feeling.  She  answered  that  she 
did,  that  she  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
say  but  she  couldn't  tell  him  how  to 
put  it  on  canvas. 


Grant  Wood  was  born  and  raised  in 
Iowa.  He  studied  for  a  while  in  Paris 
but  decided  that  if  he  were  to  paint 
the  thing  he  knew  most  about  he  must 
return  to  Iowa. 

He  painted  simple  farm  scenes.  One 
I  especially  like  is  "Dinner  for 
Threshers",  showing  the  threshers 
seated  at  the  table  with  the  women  in 
the  kitchen  preparing  and  serving  the 
dinner. 

Grant  Wood  died  February  12, 
1942.  Of  his  last  finished  painting, 
"Spring  in  Town"  and  "Spring  in  the 
Country",  companion  pictures,  Mr. 
Wood  wrote  shortly  before  he  died: 
"In  making  these  paintings,  as  you 
may  guess,  I  had  in  mind  something 
which  I  hoped  to  convey  to  a  fairly 
wide  audience  in  America — the  pic- 
ture of  a  country  rich  in  the  arts  of 
peace;  a  homely,  lovable  nation,  in- 
finitely worth  any  sacrifice  necessary 
to  its  preservation." 

I  understand  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  found  a  farm  couple 
to  pose  for  the  painting  by  which  he 


was  trying  to  express  his  feeling  for 
his  friends.  I  hope  it  was  nearly 
enough  finished  that  it  may  be  exhib- 
ited to  American  people. 

Many  of  his  pictures  have  appeared 
in  various  farm  papers.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  Grangers  become  in- 
terested in  his  pictures  as  a  symbol 
of  our  friendliness  and  interest  in 
farm  work. 


WINTER  BOUQUETS  AND 

HOLIDAY  ARRANGEMENTS 

Margaret  L.  Haines,  Tioga  County 

Arranging  winter  bouquets  is  a  fas- 
cinating hobby.  Once  your  enthusiasm 
is  aroused,  you  will  develop  a  critical 
eye.  You  will  want  to  make  a  beauti- 
ful picture  instead  of  a  haphazard 
grouping. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  modern 
flower  arrangement.  Mass  the  heavy 
or  dark  flowers,  cones,  or  pods  near 
the  base  of  the  arrangement.  Keep 
light  colors  and  forms  at  the  top  for 
balance.  It  is  always  wise  to  choose 
simple  containers  which  are  dull  in 
tone  rather  than  highly  glazed.  Flat 
holders  may  be  fastened  to  the  bowl 
with  modeling  clay,  to  keep  the  holder 
in  place. 

For  a  fall  or  winter  arrangement,  a 
carefully  chosen  branch  of  pine  that 
has  interesting  proportions  and  angles 
will  look  lovely  on  a  table  or  on  a 
bookshelf  against  plain  wallpaper.  Or, 
two  sprays  of  rhododendron  with  good 
balance   might   be   used    against   the 


wall.  Pine  and  laurel  in  a  simple  con- 
tainer like  a  small  tin  pail  rubbed 
dull  with  steel  wool,  make  a  contrast 
in  texture  and  different  greens. 

For  the  dining  table,  two  different 
types  of  pine  cones,  a  gourd  or  two 
and  some  green  leaves,  grouped  on  a 
woven  mat  makes  an  interesting  ar- 
rangement. 

A  fruit  pyramid  on  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing or  Christmas  table  is  easy  to 
make,  and  different.  A  round  cake 
pan,  a  one-pound  coffee  or  shortening 
container,  and  a  round  spice  can,  are 
turned  upside  down  as  a  base  for  rows 
of  apples,  oranges  and  limes,  lemons, 
and  a  pear  at  the  top.  Tuck  in  ever- 
green foliage  to  hide  the  bases. 

A  very  effective  arrangement  for  a 
dining  or  a  coffee  table  is  made  by 
brushing  hot  cooked  laundry  starch 
on  the  leaves  of  a  common  mullein, 
then  sprinkling  with  Christmas  snow. 
Remove  the  large  outer  leaves  of  a 
mullein,  for  the  hot  starch  will  open 
out  the  smaller,  more  perfect  leaves  in 
the  center.  Place  the  silvered  mullein 
in  a  flat  glass  dish,  surrounded  by 
green  moss.  Four  small  glass  dishes 
placed  around  the  main  one  and  filled 
with  more  of  the  moss,  make  good 
holders  for  tall  white  candles  which 
gleam  over  the  silvered  mullein. 
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Better  than  being  listed  in  "Who's 
Who"  is  the  knowledge  that  you  be- 
long to  the  great  unpublicised  major- 
ity who  know  What's  What. 


W^'m 


in 


A  TREE    is    the    barkbono    of    full 
employment. 
Cut  up  into  Ktickn  of  pulpwood,  con- 
verted  into  pulp  and  then  paper,  treen 
help   to    provide   jobn   in    almost    every 
form    of    buMinens    activity    known 
modern    civilixation.    Just    as    war    plants 
could   not    produce   war    materiel   with- 
out  paper,  so  all  industry  depends 
upon    pulpwood   products   in  or* 
der  to  function. 

As  an  example,  our  whole 
communications  system 
would  collapse  without  it 
.  .  .  Paper  retfuired  each 
year  for  tickets  and  time- 
tables alone,  would  cover  more 
than  11)0.000  miles  of  railroad 
tracks;  and  yet  these  are  only  two 
of  more  than  3,000  paper  forms 
needed  to  operate  one  large  trunk 
railroad. 
Our  telegraph  system  requires  more 
than  4,000  different  paper  forms,  varying 
•II  the  way  from  teleprinter  tape  to  tele- 
graph blanks  to  stay  in  business.  Just  for 
directories,  American  telephone  companies 
use  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  paper 
each  year.  And  the 
gasoline  and  oil  neces- 
sary to  keep  Americans 
cars  and*  trucks  roll- 
Ing  is  part  of  a  refin- 
Ing  operation  that  take  millions  of  pounds 
of   paper   annually    in    forms   varying    from 


graph  pa  per  to  Asbestos,  used 
for  wrapping  oil  pipelines. 
Paper  is  equally  impor- 
tant in  practically  every 
other  form  of  commercial 
and  industrial  life  ...  It  takes  more  than 
a  thousand  different  paper  forms  to  make 
a  ton  of  steel;  shoes   are  built   from  paper 

patterns;  meat  packing 
uses  200  different  paper 
forms,  and  the  drug  in- 
dustry  could  not  exist 
without  the  20,000  tona 
of  paper  used  annualljr 
for  operating  controls,  la- 
bels, wrappers  and  prescriptions. 

Just  to  name  a  business  is  to  point  to  a 
form  of  activity  that  in  some  way  depends 
upon  paper,  paperhoard  or  some  other 
pulpwood  product.  Which  means,  of  course, 
that  jobs  could  not  ex- 
ist without  the  paper 
essential  to  keep  these 
enterprises   going. 

Trees  growing  in 
Appalachian  farm 
woodlan<ls  or  forests, 
are  really  sprouting 
jobs  —  60,000.000  of 
them,  if   we   have  full   employment. 

That  is  why  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
is  so  stable — why  there  is  security  in  pulp- 
wood cutting,  hauling,  loading  and  truck- 
ing or  in  mill  jobs,  it  is  also  why  it  is  so 
importHnt  that  mills  get  all  the  pulpwood 
Ihey   ne*fd — MOW. 


DON'T  BE  A  PROCRASTINATOR 

Yesterday  you  did  not  do 
The  thing  that  you  had  planned, 
You  said :  "Tomorrow  will  be  time" — 
Away  it  slipped  like  sand. 

But  now  "next  day"  has  rolled  around, 
Still  time  is  not  your  own. 
You  find  "Tomorrow"  doesn't  come. 
So  nevermore  postpone. 


FRIENDS 

By  Marjorie  Whitehead 

It  takes  a  heap  of  livin'  in  a  house, 
to  make  it  home. 

It  takes  a  heap  of  understandin'  of 
a  friend  to  make  him  one. 

An'  it  takes  a  heap  of  knowin'  and 
a  heap  of  livin'  too. 

To  make  just  a  regular  friend,  the 
kind  that's  good  and  true. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  friend 
who's  with  you  when  you  are  glad. 

But  can't  be  found  within  a  mile  if 
you  are  blue  or  sad. 

The  kind  of  friend  who'd  give  his 
all  if  you  are  still  in  luck. 

But  if  you're  sick  or  broke  or  both, 
he  cannot  spare  a  buck. 

But  the  kind  of  friend  I'm  meanin', 
sure  is  with  you  when  you  are  glad 

But  he's  with  you  just  'bout  twice 
as  much  if  you  are  blue  or  sad. 

He  needn't  do  or  say  a  thing, — and 
yet  somehow  you  feel 

That  you  can  ask  him  anything,  be- 
cause you  see  he's  real. 

If  your  sun  is  shinin'  for  you,  and 
your  birds  are  singin'  too. 

Your  friend  is  just  as  happy  or  hap- 
pier than  you. 

And  if  it's  teamin'  troubles  and 
they  never  seem  to  end, 

If  you've  strength  left  to  you,  just 
thank  God  you've  got  a  friend. 


Contentment  is  mostly  the  state  of 
one's  mind.  Let  us  give  humble  thanks 
at  this  Thanksgiving  season  that  we 
are  citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  and  that  we  are  again  at  peace 
with  the  world.  Our  cities  have  not 
been  destroyed  and  our  farming  land 
is  not  filled  with  mines.  We  have  given 
freely  of  our  natural  resources,  our 
scientific  knowledge  and  our  young 
men  and  women  but  we  have  escaped 
most  of  the  horrors  of  a  great  global 
war. 

We  have  much  to  look  forward  to. 
Pray  God,  that  our  leaders  will  be 
clear  thinking — will  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  first  and  citizens  of  the 
world  afterward.  Pray  God,  that  they 
will  have  the  courage  to  ignore  presi- 
dent, pressure  groups  and  political 
consideration  and  will  lead  us  into  a 
lasting  peace.  We  have  much  to  look 
forward  to.  Let  us  truly  be  thankful. 


HOME-AIDS 

Window  and  door  screens  will  last 
much  longer  if  they  are  wiped  with  a 
cloth  saturated  with  kerosene  oil  be- 
fore storing  for  the  winter.  It  cleans 
them  and  helps  to  prevent  rust.  Use 
the  same  cloth  and  wipe  off  the  cook- 
ing surface  of  your  steel  range,  then 
burn  immediately.  Oil  soaked  cloths 

are  a  fire  hazard. 

*      *      * 

If  you  are  uncertain  of  the  age  of 
the  fowl  you  are  cooking  for  Thanks- 
giving, drop  two  or  three  shiny  new 
nails  into  the  pot!  Your  meat  will  be 

tender. 

«      *      * 

Try  cleaning  your  woodwork  with  a 
solution  made  by  adding  1  cup  of 
vinegar  and  1  cup  of  ammonia  to  a 
quart  of  warm  water.  Then  rinse 
with  clear  water.  This  is  not  hard  on 
your  hands. 

«         «  -N- 

To  remove  the  dark  skin  on  frozen 

fish,  cut  into  individual  servings  and 

dip  in  boiling  water.     The  skin  will 

loosen  easily.    Cook  at  once. 
«      *      « 

A  neat  trick  and  very  economical 

is  to  spray  furniture  polish  on  dust 

cloths  and  floor  mops. 
♦      *      * 

The  packaged  gingerbread  mix 
makes  a  very  acceptable  cake  with  the 
addition  of  nuts  and  raisins.  For 
frosting  beat  1  q^z  white,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  y2  cup  corn  syrup  and  flavoring. 
Place  in  a  double  boiler  over  boiling 
water  and  beat  until  it  will  stand  in 
peaks  (about  5  minutes).  Do  not 
over  cook.  Chopped  raisins  or  nut 
meats  give  body  to  this  frosting. 

A   SHORT   LOVE    STORY 

Great  Grandfather  is  very  old, 
Nearly  a  hundred  years,  I'm  told. 

Once,  when  nobody  else  was  there, 
I  tiptoed  up  to  the  old  man's  chair; 
He  was  whispering,  sad  and  slow, 
"Mary — dear  Mary — I  loved  you  so." 

I  left  as  quietly  as  I  came, 
Mary    wasn't    Great    Grandmother's 
name. 


Put  all  in  double  boiler  and  cook 
twenty  minutes,  stirring  frequently. 
Fill  baked  pie  shell  and  top  with 
merangue  made  with  whites  of  eggs. 


Pomona  No.  5,  Columbia  and  Lower 
Luzerne  Counties,  reports  through 
their  Home  Economics  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Kline,  that  for  the  past 
three  years  they  have  been  publishing 
a  Home  Economics  booklet  for  dis- 
tribution at  every  quarterly  meeting. 

The     Spring     issue     was     entitled 


"Women  in  Home  Defense"   and   is 
filled  with  food  information. 


THAT'S  SOMETHING, 

THESE  DAYS 

Before  I  married  Maggie  dear,  I 
was  her  pumpkin  pie,  her  precious 
peach,  her  honey  lamb,  the  apple  of 
her  eye.  But  after  years  of  married 
life,  this  thought  I  pause  to  utter; 
those  fancy  names  are  gone,  and  now 
I'm  just  her  bread  and  butter. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  CAKE 

Contributed  by  Miss  Geraldine  Wil- 
cox, Tioga  Valley  Grange  No.  918, 
winner  of  Home  Economics  Cake 
Baking  Contest. 

2  eggs  well  beaten 

1  cup  maple  syrup 
V2  cup  melted  shortening 

1  cup  milk  and  pinch  of  salt 

2  cups  all  purpose  flour 

2  heaping  teaspoons  Baking  Powder 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

The  secret  of  the  cake  is  in  the  beat- 
ing. If  you  don't  have  an  electric 
mixer,  use  an  ^^^  beater.  Bake  in 
layers. 


A  special  Grange  organization  cam- 
paign is  on  in  Virginia,  where  the 
possibilities  for  extension  of  the 
Order  seem  very  bright. 


GROUND  BEEF 

BROILED  ON  TOAST 

Toast  6  to  8  slices  of  bread  on  one 
side. 

Spread  untoasted  side  with  butter 
or  fat  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper. 

Season  1  lb.  of  raw  ground  beef 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  add  2  table- 
spoons of  cream  or  undiluted  evapor- 
ated milk. 

Spread  meat  mixture  over  un- 
toasted side  of  bread  and  broil  by  di- 
rect heat  under  a  flame  or  grill  5  to 
10  minutes.    Serve  hot. 


DRIED  BEEF  AND 

CORN  WIGGLE 

2  tablespoons  minced  onion 

V^  cup     minced     and     seeded    green 
pepper 

3  tablespoons  butter,  or  other  fat 
^^  pound  drief  beef,  shredded 

6  tablespoons  flour 
3  cups  milk 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper 
1  Cup  cooked  or  canned  whole-grain 
corn 
Toast. 


PUMPKIN  CREAM  PIE 

1  cup  pumpkin 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
%  cup  sugar 

2  ^m  yolks 

y^  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  of  milk 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 


Our  ?Q%\\\ox\  and  Pafiern  Department 

All  patterns   15c.  each  in  stamps  or  coin   (coin  preferred). 


2547 — A  jumper  Is  so  many  dresses  In  one, 
giving  a  new  look  with  each  blouse 
and  sweater  worn.  Blouse  included. 
Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  16.  2%  yds. 
39-in.  for  blouse;  for  Jumper,  1% 
yds.  54-in. 

2948 — Notice  the  large  range  of  sizes  In  this 
dress  with  soft  lines  and  graceful 
gored  skirt.  Perfect  for  the  more 
mature  figure.  Interesting  tab  de- 
Uil.  Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  36,  3% 
yds.  39-In. 

2545 — A  set  of  doll  clothes  pretty  enough  to 
thrill  your  child  at  Christmas  time. 
They  will  fit  her  fayorlte  doll ; 
sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20-in.  Easy  to 
make  from  bright  remnants  on 
hand. 

2566 — One  wonderful  dress  for  your  ward- 
robe !  A  swirling  dirndl  skirt  and 
darling  bodice  that  hugs  in  the 
waistline  to  look  as  tiny  as  Grand- 
mother's. Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16, 
3%  yds.  39-ln. 


2930 — Cunning  aprons  to  make  for  Christmas. 
So  economical  because  they're  cut 
from  a  yard.  Just  use  scraps  for 
gay  contrast.  One  size ;  1  yd.  35-in. 
for  bib-top  apron  ;  for  short  one,  % 
yd.  35-in.,   %  yd.  contrasting. 

2943 — For  a  comfortable,  good  fit  women 
make  their  undies  themselves.  The 
well-cut,  uplift  bra  for  the  more 
mature  figure  Is  best  adapted  to 
sturdy  fabrics.  Sizes  34  to  50.  Size 
36,  for  panties,  1%  yds.  39-ln.; 
for  bra,   %   yd.  39-ln. 

2510 — Slim  sliver  of  a  slip  that  gives  your 
frock  a  smooth  silhouette.  The 
lovely  lines  are  deslgrned  for  figure 
flattery.  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  36, 
2^4  yds.  39-ln.,  IV^  yds.  lace. 

2821 — What  a  wonderful  present  Santa  will 
leave  for  your  little  girl !  A  doll 
'most  as  big  as  she  is  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  clothes.  One  size,  27-in. 
high,  requiring  %  yd.  35-In.  for 
body;  1^  yds.  35-in.  for  dress,  hat 
and  panties. 


The  FALL- WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  has  over  150  new  patterns  for  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  24  pages  beautifully  Illustrated  with  dresses  for  all  sizes,  ages  and  occasions. 
Price  Just  15c.  Patterns  are  16c  each.  Be  sure  to  state  number  and  size ;  write  nam* 
and  address  plainly. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


THE  PILGRIMS  CAME 

By  Annette  Wynne 

The  Pilgrims  came  across  the  sea, 
And  never  thought  of  you  and  me; 
And  yet  it^s  very  strange  the  way 
We  think  of  them  Thanksgiving  Day. 

We  tell  their  story,  old  and  true, 
Of  how  they  sailed  across  the  blue, 
And  found  a  new  land  to  be  free 
And  built  their  homes  quite  near  the 
sea. 

Every  child  knows  well  the  tale 
Of  how  they  bravely  turned  the  sail. 
And  journeyed  many  a  day  and  night, 
To    worship    God,    as    they    thought 
right. 

The  people  think  that  they  were  sad 
And  grave:  I'm  sure  that  they  were 

glad — 
They  made  Thanksgiving  Day — that's 

fun — 
We  thank  the  pilgrims  every  one. 


Last  year  a  Juvenile  Grange  was 
having,  as  a  feature  of  its  Thanks- 
giving program,  a  roll  call  answered 
by  ''One  Thing  for  which  I  am 
Thankful."  About  half  the  children 
said,  "I  am  thankful  that  I  am  an 
American,"  or  "I  am  Thankful  that 
I  live  in  America."  So  they  talked  for 
awhile  about  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American,  and  they  decided  that  at 
their  next  meeting  they  would  spend 
the  evening  making  a  huge  American 
poster.  Each  child  brought  a  picture 
of  something  that  they  thought  helps 
to  make  America  what  it  is.  There 
were  pictures  of  rivers  and  mountains 
and  cornfields,  of  Indians  and  Puri- 
tans, Italians,  Negros,  and  lovely 
blonds;  there  were  boys  and  girls, 
play-boys  and  laborers;  all  these 
things  are  woven  together  on  a  blue 
background  to  make  a  wide  border  for 
the  following  quotation  (which  is  an 
extract  from  a  paper  written  by  an 
American  school  boy)  done  in  large 
black  type  on  a  lighter  blue  ground: 

"America  is  a  land  of  but  one  peo- 
ple, gathered  from  many  countries. 
Some  came  for  love  of  money  and 
some  for  love  of  freedom.  Whatever 
the  lure  that  brought  us  each  has  his 
gift.  Irish  lad  and  Scot,  Dutch,  Ital- 
ian, Greek,  French,  Spaniard,  Slav, 
Teuton,  Norse  and  Negro — all  have 
come  bearing  gifts  and  have  laid 
them  on  the  altar  of  America. 

All  have  brought  their  music — 
dirge  and  dance  and  wassail  song, 
proud  march,  religious  chant.  All 
brought  music  and  instruments  for 
the  making  of  music,  those  many 
children  of  the  harp  and  flute. 

All  brought  their  poetry,  winged 
tales  of  man's  many  passions,  folk 
songs  and  psalms,  ballads  of  heroes 


and  songs  of  the  sea,  lilting  scraps 
caught  from  the  sky  and  the  fields, 
or  mighty  dramas  that  tell  of  primal 
struggle  of  the  profoundest  meaning. 
All  brought  poetry. 

All  brought  art,  fancies  of  the  mind 
woven  in  wood  or  wool,  silk,  stone  or 
metal — rugs  and  baskets,  gates  of  fine 
design  and  modeled  gardens,  houses 
and  walls,  pillers,  roofs,  windows, 
statues  and  paintings — all  brought 
their  art  and  hand-craft. 

And  all  brought  hands  with  which 
to  work;  and  minds  that  could  con- 
ceive. And  all  brought  hearts  filled 
with  love  of  home-stout  hearts  to 
drive  live  minds. — This  is  America." 

As  you  may  imagine  this  project 
carried  over  for  many  meetings; 
every  child  had  a  part  in  it,  the  older 
people  became  interested  and  brought 
some  ideas.  In  the  end  they  had  a  wall 
decoration  that  covered  a  large  blank 
space  on  one  wall  and  was  of  interest 
all  the  year.  Next  year  they  plan  to 
replace  it  with  a  poster  on  "Peace." 

This  business  of  weaving  many 
small  pictures  together  to  form  one 
large  one  is  a  fascinating  old  art  that 
has  recently  been  revived.  We  like  the 
idea  of  using  it  as  a  frame  for  a  quo- 
tation which  it  illustrates.  You  could 
do  one  on  the  joys  of  country  living, 
on  good  sportsmanship,  safety,  or  any- 
one of  the  things  around  which  you 
are  building  your  year's  program. 


A  Subordinate  Lecturer  in  one  of 
our  northern  counties,  had  to  be  ab- 
sent for  several  Grange  meetings  so 
she  arranged  for  a  series  of  programs ; 
in  August  the  young  people  of  the 
Subordinate  put  on  the  two  programs, 
in  September  the  older  people,  in  Oc- 
tober the  Juveniles.  This  series  was 
run  as  a  contest,  to  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  originality,  interest  and  mem- 
ber participation.  The  Juveniles  eas- 
ily carried  off  the  honors.  Their  first 
program  was  an  original  play  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect,  "To 
Market  We  Go."  It  was  written  and 
directed  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
local  school  and  correlated  with  some 
of  their  school  work.  It  took  in  every 
member  of  the  group.  The  second  pro- 
gram was  also  directed  by  the  teach- 
ers and  correlated  with  the  music  pro- 
gram of  the  school.  It  was  an  orig- 
inal radio  skit,  mostly  musical,  adver- 
tising "Bark-aloud"  dog  food.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  the  Juveniles  held  a 
cake  sale  which  netted  them  $11.00. 
This  was  divided  between  the  school 
and  the  Juvenile  Grange  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  games.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Juvenile  and  Sub- 
ordinate Granges  and  the  school. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  page 
could  be  filled  each  month  w  ith  worth- 


while and  interesting  programs  and 
projects  that  are  being  carried  out  by 
the  Granges  of  the  state  IF  you  would 
only  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  re- 
port them.  How  about  making  that 
a  resolution  for  1946? 


Have  you  elected  your  officers  for 
1946? 

Have  you  reported  them  to  your 
State  Secretary? 

Are  your  reports  and  dues  all  in  for 
the  year  so  that  you  will  surely  get 
your  1946  pass  word? 

Better  check  on  these  things,  they 
are  all  important. 


We  hope  you  are  planning  to  make 
much  of  your  Christmas  programs 
this  year.  Toys  are  still  scarce  and 
that  is  well  perhaps,  for  most  of  our 
money  should  go  to  help  needy  chil- 
dren all  around  the  world.  Every 
Juvenile  Grange  in  the  nation  should 
make  some  such  contribution  this 
year.  But  we  should  also  do  every 
thing  possible  to  make  this  a  joyous 
and  happy  occasion  for  we  have  deep 


cause  for  thankfulness.  And  all  our 
celebrations  should  be  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas.  This  is  a  good 
place  to  co-operate  with  your  Sun- 
day school. 


November,  1945 
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"If  hate  has  built  the  battlefield. 
Then  love  shall  rear  a  city 
With    windows    wider    than    the 

dawn 
And  hearts  aflame  with  pity. 

The  tall  world  of  tomorrow — 
O  builders  you  shall  say 
Whether  Utopia  or  Hell 
Shall  tower  from  today." 


Political  orator:  "And  now  is  there 
any  one  in  the  audience  who  would 
like  to  ask  a  question?" 

Small  Boy:  "Yes  sir.  How  soon  is 
the  band  going  to  play?" 


Jim:  "Did  you  hear  about  the  sol- 
dier who  marched  all  day  and  moved 
only  two  feet?" 

Jack:  "iN'o.  How  come?" 

Jim:  "That  was  all  he  had." 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  SEVENTY-THIRD  SESSION 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GRANGE 

AT  CLEARFIELD 


10:00  A.M. 
10:30  A.M. 
11 :  00  A.  M. 
11:30  A.M. 


1 :  00  P.  M. 
1 :  15  P.  M. 
2:45  P.M. 
3:15  P.  M. 
4:00  P.M. 


7:30  P.M. 
8 :  00  P.  M. 
8 :  30  P.  M. 
8:45  P.M. 
9:15  P.  M. 
10:00  P.M. 


9 :  00  A.  M. 
9:20  A.M. 


9:30  A.M. 
10:30  A.M. 
11 :  00  A.  M. 
12:00  A.M. 

1 :  30  P.  M. 
1 :  30  P.  M. 
2 :  00  P.  M. 


Tuesday,  December  11,  1945 

Opening  in  full  form  in  Sixth  Degree. 

Open  in  Fourth  Degree.     Appointment  of  Committees. 

Master's  Address. 

Recess. 

Afternoon  Session 

Group  Singing. 

Reports  of  Officers. 

Address:  "Grange  Hospitalization." 

Introduction  of  Resolutions. 

Recess. 

Evening  Session 

Music. 

Addresses  of  Welcome. 

Response — J.  Audley  Boak,  Past  Master. 

Address — Honorable  Miles  Horst. 

State  Grange  Spelling  Contest. 

Recess. 

Wednesday  Morning 

Group  Singing  and  Devotionals. 

Special  Order — Presentation  of  names  for  one  member 

of  the  Executive  Committee  and  one  member  of  the 

Finance  Committee — three  year  terms. 
Last  Call  for  Resolutions. 

Address — National  Lecturer,  James  C.  Farmer. 
Memorial  Service — Rev.  W.  D.  Keemer. 
Recess. 

Afternoon  Session 

Annual  Meeting — Keystone  Grange  Exchange. 

Lecturer's  Meeting — Dimeling  Hotel. 

Pomona  Masters  and  Deputies— High  School  Audi- 
torium. Juvenile  Grange  Meeting — (Time  to  be  an- 
nounced).   Fifth  Degree— (To  be  announced). 


Evening  Session 
8 :  00  P.  M.     Sixth  Degree— Theater  Building. 


9 :  00  A.  M. 

9 :  20  A.  M. 
10 :  00  A.  M. 
11:00  A.M. 
11:30  A.M. 


1 :  00  P.  M. 
1:15  P.M. 
2:00  P.M. 
2:30  P.M. 
4:00  P.M. 


7:30  P.M. 
8:30  P.M. 
9 :  00  P.  M. 


Thursday  Morning 

Group  Singing  and  Devotionals. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Address — Governor  Edward  Martin. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Recess. 

Afternoon  Session 

Group  Singing. 

Address— National  Master,  Albert  S.  Goss. 

Special  Order— Election  of  Officers. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Recess. 

Evening  Session 

Unfinished  Business. 

Report  of  Tellers  and  Installation. 

Closing  Grange  in  regular  form. 


VENANGO  COUNTY  GRANGES 
HAVE  VISITING  MEETINGS 

The  twelve  Granges  of  Venango 
County  are  enjoying  a  group  of 
neighbor-night  meetings. 

The  rules  adopted  for  the  meetings 
are  as  follows: 

First,  opening  and  closing  without 
use  of  manuel,  10  points;  second, 
starting  meeting  on  time,  8  p.  m.,  10 
points;  third,  starting  and  finishing 
gome  new  project,  100  points;  fourth, 
each  new  member  taken  in  during  this 
drive,  10  points;  fifth,  points  will  be 
awarded  on  a  percentage  basis  for  at- 
tendance at  each  Traveling  Meeting. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows: 
First,  $25  cash;  second,  $15;  third, 
$10. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  Oct.  12, 
at  Cherrytree  Grange  with  Diamond 
Grange  opening  and  closing  the  meet- 
ing, with  Oakland  putting  on  the  pro- 
gram. Grangers  from  each  Grange  in 
the  county  are  expected  to  attend  all 
12  meetings. 

The  groups  are  as  follows:  Cherry- 
tree,  Diamond,  Oakland. 

Canal,  Sugarcreek,  Galloway. 

Richland,  Wesley>  Scrubgrass. 

Rockland,  Sandycreek,  Cranberry. 

The  host  grange  serves  the  lunch 
which  will  consist  of  one  wet  and  one 
dry. 

YORK  COUNTY  GRANGE 

HOLDS    ANNUAL    FAIR 

The  annual  fair  was  held  at  Gideon 
Grange  No.  2010,  Pleasant  Hill,  Pa., 
on  the  night  of  Oct.  12,  1945,  with  an 
attendance  of  124  members,  prospec- 
tive members  and  friends.  This  was 
the  finest,  most  enthusiastic  crowd 
that  ever  attended.  And  the  exhibits 
were  beyond  the  realm  of  description. 

A  table  in  the  center  of  the  hall 
and  almost  as  long  as  the  hall  was 
heavily  laden  with  fine  things.  The 
Economics  Committee  came  in  for  a 
round  of  applause  for  their  display  of 
dresses,  aprons,  pot  holders,  and  other 
things  with  too  many  frills  to  name. 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  pumpkins, 
canned  things,  flowers,  cakes,  pies, 
cookies,  candies,  celery,  peppers — the 
bountiful  yield  of  York  County  as- 
serted itself. 

The  Lecturer,  Sister  Abbye  White, 
had  an  outstanding  program  of  enter- 
tainment. There  were  two  plays  "Two 
"Women  and  a  Man,"  and  "The  Story 
Grows."  Couldn't  hear  the  lines  re- 
cited for  the  laughter  in  the  audience. 
Also  a  sextet  of  men  rendered  three 
numbers  heartily  enjoyed.  (Look  out 
York  County  Pomona,  some  real  tal- 
ent is  being  developed  at  Gideon.) 

The  entertainment  was  followed  by 
the  auction  sale  of  the  entire  fair  dis- 
play. The  bidding  was  sharp.  A  prize 
pumpkin  brought  $24.00.  And  the 
building  fund  for  which  this  fair  was 
held  leaped  by  $100.80.  So  it  will  not 
be  long  now  before  we  will  be  break- 
ing the  ground  for  our  new  Grange 
hall. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


certificate.  Nine  Past  Masters  were 
present.  The  Secretary,  Miss  Nancy 
Cresson,  Miss  Styer,  Miss  Hallowell 
and  Mrs.  Myers  were  presented  with 
corsages  by  Worthy  Flora,  Elizabeth 
Bleuitt.  Supper  was  served  to  100  at 
6  p.  m.  The  Hall  was  artistically  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion.  Movies  and 
accordion  solos  by  Miss  Ruth  Lentz 
were  enjoyed  in  the  evening.  A  fine 
fellowship  was  enjoyed  as  old  friends 
whose  hair  had  turned  from  gold  to 
silver,  renewed  old  acquaintances.  The 
meeting  closed  by  singing  "God  Be 
with  You." 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
GRANGE  LOSES 

OLDEST    MEMBER 

Mrs.  Christiana  Schott,  widow  of 
John  P.  Schott,  passed  away  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Elsie  S. 
Shouer,  on  September  12,  1945.  Sis- 
ter Schott  was  79  years  and  12  days 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was 


HOPE  GRANGE  NO.  1851 

CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

Hope  Grange  No.  1851  held  a  very 
impressive  meeting  on  Sept.  21,  1945 
in  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  its  organization.  The  Juve- 
nile Grange  members  and  some  from 
the  subordinate  rendered  vocal  selec- 
tions and  the  address  of  the  evening 
was  by  Past  State  Lecturer,  Ira  Gross, 
who  among  other  things,  gave  some 
splendid  suggestions  regarding  the  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities  of  the 
grange  and  its  members.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers, eleven  are  members  now  and  Sil- 
ver, Star  Certificates  and  emblems 
were  presented  at  this  meeting  to  the 
following  persons:  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ira 
Crawford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Logan, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Reiter,  Wm.  C.  Walter, 
Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Sahli.  Mr.  Elmer  Sahli  was  our  only 
Silver  Star  member  up  to  this  time. 
A  birthday  cake  with  25  candles  in 
silver  star  holders  featured  the  lunch. 
Guests  were  present  from  neighbor- 
ing granges. 


determines  these  prices  to  insure  a 
fair  return  to  the  farmer  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  manufactured  and 
processed  goods.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Monroe-Pike  Pomona  Grange  No.  64 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  copy  to 
the  National  Grange  paper  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News  and  a 
copy  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting. 

Andrew  C.  Teachman,  Chairman; 

Frank  Thomas, 

Julius  W.  Kiesel. 


70TH  ANNIVERSARY  AT 

COLD  POINT  GRANGE 

Cold  Point  Grange  No.  606,  Ply- 
mouth Township,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, observed  its  70th  anniversary  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  22  at  3  p.  m.  One 
charter  member.  Miss  Hannah  Styer 
of  Norristown,  who  has  kept  her  mem- 
bership through  the  entire  70  years, 
was  present  as  guest  of  honor.  Miss 
Anna  Hallowell  was  congratulated  on 
being  a  66-year  member.  A  50-year 
certificate  was  given  George  Sinclair 
of  Norristown,  and  7  Silver  Star  Cer- 
tificates  were   awarded.    The   history 


was  given  by  the  Master,  Ida  Conrad 
Myers.  Address  by  Judge  George  C. 
Corson,  who  also  received  a  25-year  |  ments  were  served. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY  GRANGES 
UNITE   FOR  INITIATION 

Gratifying  and  stimulating  it  was, 
indeed,  to  the  grangers  of  the  county 
to  have  such  a  large  group  of  candi- 
dates present  at  Menallen  Grange  in 
the  Sandy  Hill  Church,  October  5. 

German,  York  Run  and  Union 
Granges  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Menallen  Grange  to  have  the  candi- 
dates of  the  four  granges  join  for 
initiation. 

The  degree  team  of  German 
Grange,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
J.  Carmen  Newcomer,  was  composed 
of  young  men  and  women  in  formal 
attire.  They  exemplified  the  first  and 
second  degree  in  full  form  to  a  gath- 
ering of  more  than  200  representing 
many  of  the  granges  in  the  county. 

On  October  18,  Union  Grange  was 
host  to  the  same  group  of  candidates 
and  members  in  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall 
in  Uniontown.  One  candidate  from 
York  Run,  15  from  German,  16  from 
Union  and  15  from  Menallen  were 
initiated  as  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
when  the  all-girl  team  of  Menallen 
Grange  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Wilda  Jane  Langley  presented  the 
drills  and  third  and  fourth  degree 
work.  The  girls  on  this  team  wore  all 
white. 

The  State  Pomona,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Lyons;  State  Deputy,  Earl  Lang- 
ley  ;  and  Pomona  Master,  Harold  Jef- 
fries as  well  as  masters  from  the  par- 
ticipating granges  gave  informal 
talks  welcoming  the  new  members 
and  stressing  the  work  of  the  grange. 
By  actual  count  there  were  206 
present  at  this  meeting. 

At  both  meetings  delicious  refresh- 


the  oldest  member  of  Sanatoga 
Grange,  No.  25,  and  had  been  very 
active  in  the  Order  for  more  than  30 
years. 

Having  enjoyed  reading  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grange  News  for  so  many 
years,  she  requested  that  her  picture 
be  sent  for  publication  in  the  paper 
when  she  had  passed  on. 


PLEASANT  RIDGE  GRANGE 

IS  HOST  AT  FESTIVAL 

Mercer-co  Pomona  Grang^e  spon- 
sored a  talent  festival  recently  which 
created  much  interest.  The  round-up 
was  held  at  Pleasant  Ridge  Grange. 
W.  A.  Rogers,  Hadley;  Miss  Reagle, 
Sandy  Lake;  and  Miss  Mildred  Tait, 
Grove  City  ,  acted  as  judges  and  chose 
Mrs.  William  Campman  of  Jefferson, 
winner,  with  her  monolog,  "Keep 
Your  Skirts  Down,  Mary  Ann."  Miss 
Kathryn  Rogers  of  West  Salem  was 
given  second  place  with  her  reading 
of  "If." 

Piano  music  by  Travis  Fair  of  Mt. 
Pleasant;  vocal  duet  by  Don  McClel- 
land and  Paul  Fitzgerald,  Pleasant 
Valley ;  reading,  *  *T  h  e  Master's 
Touch"  by  Miss  Dessa  Westlake  of 
Millbrook;  a  pantomine  "And  the 
Lamp  Went  Out"  by  Millburn;  "The 
Gay  Nineties"  by  Coolspring;  and  a 
girls'  quartet  from  Deer  Creek  com- 
pleted the  program. 


MONROE-PIKE  POMONA 

ADOPTS   RESOLUTION 

Monroe-Pike  Pomona  Grange  No. 
64  in  regular  meeting  assembled  on 
the  15th  day  of  Sept.,  1945,  at  Mata- 
moras.  Pa. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  members  of  Monroe- 
Pike  Pomona  Grange  No.  64  that  the 
cost  of  overhead,  investment  and  la- 
bor on  the  part  of  the  farmer  should 
be  an  integral  factor  in  determining 
the  price  of  his  produce.  Since  the 
sale  of  his  produce  is  the  main  source 
of  income  and  the  price  obtained  de- 
termines his  economic  status.  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  of  Monroe-Pike 
Pomona  Grange  No.  64,  believe  we 
liave  the  right  to  know  Who  and  What 
determines  the  price  of  farm  produce 
and  that  the  farmer  should  have  ade- 
quate representation  on  any  commis- 
sion, board,  bureau  or  body  that  so 


TWENTY  SAFETYGRAMS 

1.  Four  wheel  brakes  are  no  good 
without  foresighted  drivers. 

2.  Five  gallons  of  gas,  one  pint  of 
gin — All  they  found  was  a  pile 
of  tin. 

3.  The  city  of  safety  is  in  a  state 
of  mind. 

4.  Keep  your  hand  on  the  wheel; 
soft  shoulders  are  dangerous. 

5.  Slow  down  at  sun  down  and 
drive  carefully. 

6.  Drive  carefully,  hospitals  are 
for  sick,  and  not  for  careless 
drivers. 

7.  When  you  drive  your  car,  re- 
member safety  or  you  won't  get 
far. 

8.  Careful  driving  really  pays  a 
lot.  Careless  driving  leads  to 
some  lot. 

9.  Observe  War-time  speed  rules 
and  regulations. 

10.  Cut-in  driving  may  cause  a 
shut-in  in  the  hospital. 

11.  Remember  the  three  C's  when 
driving:  Carefulness,  Courtesy, 
Cautiouness. 

12.  To  make  a  car  fool  proof,  keep 
a  fool  out  of  it. 

13.  All  nerve  and  no  judgment 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

14.  The  driver  ahead  can  stand  a 
chance,  if  the  driver  behind  will 
use  his  brakes. 

15.  A  screw  driver  belongs  in  a  tool 
chest. 

16.  Save  your  sparking  for  park- 
ing. 

17.  Give  the  other  fellow  a  chance 
but  don't  take  one  yourself. 

18.  Ball  game  gate  crashers  get 
many  a  bruise.  Railroad  gate 
crashers  make  headline  news. 

19.  If  you  can't  stop,  don't  start. 

20.  Look  ahead,  drive  slowly  and 
well,  for  accidents  are  possible, 
and  death  is  permanent. — From 
Maine  Orange  Herald. 


No  matter  what  game  you  play  or 
what  business  or  profession  you  are 
in,  you  are  never  beaten  until  you 
lose  confidence  in  yourself.  But  once 
you  admit  that  you  are  licked,  you're 
through. — [Hugh  Fullerton.] 


Railroads  now  employ  about  116,000 
women  cdmpared  with  approximately 
30,000  prior  to  the  present  war. 


Railroads  carry   92   i)ercent   of  all 
the  mail. 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS 
AT  CLEARFIELD 

The  Dimeling  Hotel  will  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  Grange 
at  Clearfield,  December  11-13. 
All  reservations  of  rooms  at  this 
hotel  should  be  made  through 
M.  C.  Stewart,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

Requests  for  reservations  at 
other  hotels  and  in  private 
homes  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.  O. 
Box  250,  Clearfield,  Pa. 
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THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  A 

POMONA  SECRETARY 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Rightmire,  member  of 
Lincoln  Grange  No.  237  for  fifty- 
eight  years  and  Secretary  of  the  Brad- 
ford County  Pomona  Grange  for 
thirty-five  years,  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  held  at  the  David  Wilmot 
Hotel,  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  on 
October  24th. 

Sister  Rightmire,  who  was  eighty- 
five  years  of  age  on  October  Slst,  has 
given  outstanding  service  to  the 
Grange.  Her  husband,  the  late  George 
Rightmire,  was  a  Pomona  Deputy  for 
about  twenty  years  and  she  accom- 
panied him  on  most  of  his  inspection 
visits  to  the  various  granges  of  the 
county.  She  was  also  Secretary  of 
Lincoln  Grange  for  seventeen  years. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  about 
fifty  at  the  dinner,  the  guests  in  addi- 
tion to  Mrs.  Rightmire  including  the 
Pomona  officers  and  their  wives,  and 
Pomona  committee  members  and  their 
wives. 

Following  a  delicious  dinner,  Paul 
Simms  of  Troy,  present  master  of 
Pomona,  called  on  various  ones  for 
brief  talks  and  all  paid  high  tribute 
to  the  long  and  loyal   service  given 


Pomona  by  Mrs.  Rightmire.  As  a  to- 
ken of  appreciation  for  her  service, 
she  was  given  a  lovely  string  of 
pearls  and  a  pin. 

Mrs.  Rightmire  was  deeply  touched 
by  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  assem- 
bled and  in  appropriate  remarks  ex- 
pressed her  appreciation.  She  declared 
that  her  thirty-five  years  as  Pomona 
secretary  were  happy  ones  and  during 
the  course  of  her  talk  outlined  some 
of  the  high  points  in  Pomona  activi- 
ties occurring  in  the  span  of  her  ser- 
vice as  secretary. 


TEST  FARM  SHOWS  WAY  TO 
BETTER  POSTWAR  PROFITS 

A  small  investment  in  electrical 
equipment  for  use  on  his  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  farm  is  bringing  time- 
savings  to  Farmer  Joseph  Motz  at  the 
rate  of  51  man-days  a  year. 

"A  year  of  operation  of  this  farm 
as  an  electrical  test  farm  on  which 
careful  pre-and  post-electrification 
time  and  motion  studies  were  made 
shows  that  if  the  year's  $44.10  electric 
power  cost  were  charged  entirely 
against  the  man-hours  saved,  elec- 
tricity did  the  work  of  a  man  at  a 
cost  of  18  cents  an  hour,"  said  Walter 
D.  Hemker,  supervisor  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification for  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corporation,  which  is  sponsoring 
the  test  in  conjunction  with  the  Ohio 
Public  Service  Company.  "But  actu- 
ally the  Motz  family  received  elec- 
tric power  for  lighting  the  home  and 
farm  buildings  and  operating  such 
home  appliances  as  the  radio  and 
toaster  at  no  additional  cost,  since  the 
cost  of  electricity  was  charged  en- 
tirely against  the  farm  operation. 

"The  report  of  the  Doane  Agricul- 
tural Service,  retained  by  Westing- 
house  to  supervise  the  electrification 
project,  indicates  that  electrification 
of  the  postwar  farms  out  of  the  farm- 
er's income  will  result  in  better  pro- 
duction at  less  cost  and  with  less  man- 
hours  of  labor,"  Mr.  Hemker  contin- 
ued. "Starting  with  a  relatively  low 
initial  investment,  complete  electrifi- 
cation can  be  attained  by  using  the 
savings  accrued  from  the  use  of  the 


first  equipment  bought  to  purchase 
more  equipment — until  the  farm  is 
as  near  100  per  cent  electrical  as 
practicability  dictates." 

Plan  of  Operation  Explained 

Entire  operation  of  the  farm  is  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Motz,  his  wife,  a  son 
and  a  16-year-old  daughter. 

Explaining  the  plan  of  operation 
for  the  test  farm,  Mr.  Hemker  contin- 
ued: 

"Other  than  the  advice  and  account- 
ing service,  Motz  conducts  the  elec- 
trification test  himself.  Purchases  of 
electrical  equipment  are  made  by  him 
only  as  he  wishes  to  add  to  the  farm's 
efficiency  and  then  at  normal  retail 
prices.  Through  time  studies  of  meth- 
ods used  on  the  farm  before  electricity 
was  available  and  after,  indisputable 
data  on  the  savings  afforded  is  ob- 
tained." 

How  individual  pieces  of  electrical 
equipment  put  into  use  in  the  first 
year  of  the  test  saved  man-hours  of 
labor  is  shown  in  this  data  from  the 
Agricultural  Service's  time-study  and 
accounting  reports: 

An  electric  water  pumping  system 
saved  35  hours  of  labor  per  month  or 
at  the  rate  of  175  hours  during  the 
five  winter  months  the  cows  are  kept 
in  the  barn. 

A  washing  machine  saved  12  hours 
per  month  or  144  hours  per  year. 

An  electric  iron  saved  four  hours 
per  month  or  48  hours  per  year. 

Electric  lights  saved  three  hours 
of  cleaning  and  filling  lamps  each 
month  or  36  hours  per  year. 

Special  Time-Savers 
In  addition,  a  portable  motor  used 
to  power  a  sickle  sharpener  saved  the 
Motz  family  18  hours  of  time  in  the 
sharpening  of  12  sickles  and  the  same 
motor  saved  five  hours  when  used  in 
the  cleaning  of  wheat. 

While  electricity  did  the  work  of 
a  man  at  the  rate  of  18  cents  per  hour 
during  the  first  year  when  the  Motz 
family  did  not  even  use  a  sufficient 
amount  of  electricity  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  lower  'rate  offered  for 
heavier  consumption,  the  Doane  re- 
port shows  that  the  farm  actually  gave 


a  return  of  64  cents  per  man-hour  for 
the  year,  therefore  electricity  netted 
46  cents  to  the  operator  for  every  hour 
saved. 

Accurate  records  kept  on  the  Motz 
farm  also  revealed  some  interesting 
figures  on  the  per  cent  of  all  labor 
put  on  various  farm  enterprises,  as 
well  as  the  per  cent  those  enterprises 
contributed  to  the  farm  profit. 

The  dairy  enterprise  took  46.5  per 
cent  of  the  6,860  hours  of  labor  input 
during  the  year  and  contributed  26.3 
per  cent  of  the  $4,202.50  farm  net  in- 
come for  the  year.  The  corn  enterprise 
took  10.8  per  cent  of  all  labor  and 
contributed  14.2  per  cent  of  the  net 
income.  The  hay  crop  took  only  one 
per  cent  of  the  labor  but  yielded  20 
per  cent  of  the  net  income,  while  pro- 
duction of  maple  syrup  took  12.Y  per 
cent  of  the  labor  and  yielded  19  per 
cent  of  net  income. 

Study  Shows  Returns  for 
Labor  Hour 

Through  such  time  studies,  Mr. 
Motz  can  accurately  determine  if  cer- 
tain farm  enterprises  are  giving  him 
an  adequate  return  for  his  labor,  Mr. 
Hemker  said.  For  instance,  the  dairy 
enterprise,  while  contributing  the 
largest  income  to  the  family,  returned 
only  36  cents  for  each  hour  of  labor, 
the  lowest  labor  return  for  any  enter- 
prise. In  contrast  to  this  was  the 
hay  crop  which  paid  off  the  Motz  fam- 
ily at  the  rate  of  $3.52  per  hour. 

"Knowing  that  the  labor  return  on 
an  enterprise  is  low,  such  as  revealed 
by  the  dairy  enterprise  figures,  en- 
ables the  Motz  family  to  plan  meth- 
ods for  doing  certain  jobs  with  less 
labor,"  he  declared.  "In  the  case  of 
the  dairy  enterprise,  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  agricultural 
experiment  stations  that  rapid  milk- 
ing with  a  milking  machine  can  re- 
duce actual  milking  time  by  one  half. 
On  the  Motz  farm  such  a  reduction 
would  eliminate  approximately  two 
months'  labor  a  year  for  one  man. 

Use  of  Time  Saved 

Proper  use  of  the  time  saved  by 
adding  electrical  equipment  to  the 
farm  is,  of  course,  important.  This  is 


Given  a  quonset,  the  navy  quickly  erected  this  modern  dairy  barn  at  Guam  from  the  stran-steel  arch-ribbed  utility  building.     Smoke  stacks  on  rieht  are  narr  of  n«»«.r 
i2,ng  un.t  bo,  er  mstallation.     Two-story  construction  provides  a  hay  loft  and  feed  mill  space.     Ensilage  storage  hin  and  oitteT  are  in  foreground      BJc''auJtT^^^ 
buildmgs  similar  to  that  from  which  this  barn  was  erected  now  are  available  to  Amencan  farmers  here  Mhome.-(U.  S.NatTplotl)         '"'^«'°""^-     ^*"<^     <»"onset  40 


JENKINS 

Whereas,  The  Master  of  us  all  called  from 
,our  midst,  our  brother,  Joseph  Jenkins. 
Ttierefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1.  That  Big  Beaver  Grange  No. 
1578  hereby  pays  tribute  to  his  good  record 
as  a  Patron  of  Husbandry,  to  his  faithful 
service  as  a  citizen  and  to  his  wholesome 
example  as  a   home  maker. 

Resolved,  2.  That  we  extend  our  sym- 
oathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  and  record  these  resolutions  on  our 
minutes    and    publish    them    in    the    Grange 

News. 

A.  W.  Leslie, 
Marie  Beatty, 
W.    W.    Willis, 

Committee. 

MARKVAD 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  called 
from  our  midst  our  Brother  Erlln  Markvad, 
a  faithful  and  loyal  member  and  lecturer  of 
Warren  Center  Grange  No.   1337.  Therefore, 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days  and  extend  to  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily our  heartfelt  sympathy,  record  these  res- 
olutions in  the  Grange  minutes  and  publish 
them  in  the  Grakoe  News. 

Ray  F.  Catlin, 
Wayne  Gamble, 
Russell  L.  Jones. 

Com^mittee. 

McKAY 

Pleasant  Valley  Grange  No.  1643,  records 
the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  its  most  valued 
and  best  beloved  members.  William  S.  Mc- 
Kay, whose  going  leaves  a  sense  of  universal 
sorrow  hardly  to  be  expressed.  All  of  our 
members  gratefully  recall  his  faithful  ser- 
vice; most  of  U9  cherish  the  memory  of  his 
genial,  cordial  personality ;  many  of  his  more 
intimate  associates  find  the  recollection  of 
bis  kindly  humor  and  wise  counsel  an  abid- 
ing inspiration,  and  his  closest  friends  are 
left  distinctly  less  equipped  to  face  with  cour- 
age and  with  cheer  their  personal  problems 
and  the  perplexities  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
found changes  that  the  times  are  bringing ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  In  token  of  our  grateful 
recollection  of  his  loyal,  unselfish  service  to 
this  Grange,  and  in  deep  appreciation  of  his 
fine  spirit  of  kindly  personal  and  official 
helpfulness,  we  record  these  resolutions  of 
respect. 

Jambs  W.  Tait, 
James   P.   CotniTNEY, 
Morgan  Barnes. 

Committee. 

GOODHEART 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  will  of  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well  to  call  from  his 
labors.  Brother  John  A.  Goodheart,  a  faith- 
ful charter  member  of  Dayton  Grange  No. 
1819;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter,  re- 
cord these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  bereaved  family  and  have  them 
published  in  the  Grange  News. 

Fred  Lydick. 

S.    B.    Frederick, 

John  Snyder, 

Committee. 


emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  Doane 
Agricultural  Service,  which  added 
that  "it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Motz  has 
done  a  good  job." 

To  make  any  farm  more  profitable, 
the  report  points  out,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  hours  saved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment  in  enlarging  the  farm 
processes,  handling  crops  in  a  more 
timely  manner  and  perhaps  even  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  the  farm  by 
renting  additional  land,  thus  creating 
more  income  with  virtually  the  same 
overhead  as  on  the  smaller  operation. 

Also,  it  was  pointed  out,  labor-sav- 
ing devices  relieve  much  of  the  drudg- 
ery so  that  more  thought  can  be  given 
toward  organizing  the  farm  operation 
for  greater  efficiency  and  a  fuller 
farm  life. 

First  "Electrical  Year" 
.  The  test  farm,  80  acres  owned  by 
Mr.  Motz  and  another  85.5  acres  ad- 
jacent rented  by  him,  had  during  its 
first  "electrical  year"  only  an  elec- 
trical water  pumping  system,  a 
washer,  iron,  lighting  equipment,  a 
portable  motor  for  use  on  sundry  odd 
jobs  and  a  few  appliances  such  as  a 
radio  and  toaster  that  are  not  con- 
sidered in  the  time  or  labor  saving 
categories. 

Not  all  of  this  equipment  was  in 
use  the  entire  year.  Actual  hours 
saved  as  shown  in  the  first  year's  re- 
port by   the   Doane   Service   totalled 


245.  Monthly  savings  for  each  piece 
of  equipment,  however,  were  shown  in 
the  report  and  by  projecting  the 
monthly  savings  of  each  piece  of  year- 
around  used  equipment  on  a  yearly 
basis,  the  51-day  saving  in  labor 
would  have  been  reached  had  all 
equipment  been  installed  over  an  en- 
tire 12-months  period. 

It  is  hoped  to  continue  the  elec- 
trical farm  tests  for  several  years, 
furnishing,  from  time  to  time,  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  farm  electrifica- 
tion methods  and  savings. 


PASTURES  REQUIRE 

AUTUMN  ATTENTION 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

As  soon  as  the  fall  rush  of  work  is 
over,  good  farmers  might  well  devote 
some  time,  thought,  and  effort  toward 
producing  more  and  better  pasture 
for  1946.  Pasture  improvement  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  increase 
feed  production  on  the  average  farm 
and  to  do  so  with  cpmparatively  little 
expense. 

Figures  from  pasture  improvement 
demonstrations  have  shown  increases 
of  400  per  cent  in  dry  matter  and  600 
per  cent  in  protein,  simply  through 
topdressing  bluegrass  and  white  clover 
pastures  with  lime,  phosphate,  and 
occa&ionally  manure.  Pasture  improve- 
ment should  be  considered  an  "invest- 
ment" in  better  grazing,  rather  than 
an  expenditure  of  reluctance.  The  suc- 
cessful keeping  of  livestock  depends 
on  good  pastures,  and  good  pastures 
depend   on  well-treated   soils. 

Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  apply 
lime  and  phosphate  to  pastures.  Win- 
ter rain  and  snow  and  the  freezing 
and  thawing  will  work  the  material 
into  the  soil  and  insure  better  and 
quicker  results  than  spring  applica- 
tion. There  is  more  time  to  do  the 
job  and  the  soil  is  drier  and  in  better 
shape  to  get  over  with  machinery  in 
the  fall  than  in  the  spring.  It  is  also 
easier  to  get  the  materials  than  dur- 
ing the  spring  rush. 

Liberal  treatment,  especially  the 
first  treatment,  usually  is  good  econ- 
omy. First  applications  of  limestone 
should  be  at  least  1  ton  per  acre,  and 
2  tons  is  even  better.  Four  hundred 
pounds  of  20  per  cent  superphosphate 
is  a  minimum  first  application  and 
often  more  will  be  better. 

Some  pastures  treated  4  or  5  years 
ago  may  need  additional  amounts  of 
phosphate  to  maintain  or  improve  pro- 
duction. One  might  figure  on  the  need 
for  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre  per 
year. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  potash 
can  be  used  on  pasture  with  profit.  If 
manure  can  be  applied,  extra  potash 
v^ill  not  be  essential.  Otherwise,  it 
may  be  wise  to  try  an  acre  where  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  is  mixed 
with  400  pounds  of  superphosphate. 
Soils  generally  more  responsive  to  pot- 
ash are  those  of  low  natural  fertility 
of  a  sandy  or  gravel  mixture,  or  of 
limestone  or  glacial  origin. 

Pasture  treatment  will  pay  best 
where  there  is  a  fair  sod  of  bluegrass 
and  little,  white  clover  and  on  soils 
which  are  reasonably  deep  and  moist. 
Some  hillsides,  especially  dry,  south- 
ern slopes,  are  too  steep,  stony,  and 
thin  ever  to  be  very  productive. 

Where  there  is  little  or  no  good 
grass,  it  may  pay  to  disk  the  land 
thoroughly  in  the  fall  after  applying 
the  lime  and  fertilizer,  then  sow  a 
suitable  mixture  of  grass  and  clover 
in  the  early  spring.  Such  areas  may 
produce  a  good  crop  of  hay  in  late 
summer  and  excellent  pasture  in  later 
years. 

Nitrogen  on  pasture  will  produce 
somewhat  earlier  grazing  and  more 
of  it  during  May  and  June  when  most 
good     farmers     have     an     adequate 


amount.  Its  effect  is  short-lived.  It 
may  be  profitable  in  special  cases,  but 
had  best  be  confined  to  limited  areas 
(one  acre  for  4  or  5  cows)  of  grass 
sod  containing  little  clover.  Applica- 
tions of  nitrogen  on  pasture,  to  be 
really  effective,  should  be  liberal,  50 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre, 
in  addition  to  phosphate  and  potash. 
The  nitrogen  may  be  applied  in  the 
fall  beiore  the  soil  freezes,  if  desired. 
Manure  will  give  similar  and  more 
lasting  results. 


THREE  METHODS  USED 

IN  GROWING  YULE  TREES 

Frank  T.  Murphey  and 

W.   W.    SiMONDS 

With  the  annual  Christmas  tree 
harvest  approaching,  growers  are  re- 
minded of  three  different  methods  for 
replacement  of  these  stands. 

More  attention  should  be  given 
these  different  replacement  methods 
in  view  of  the  possible  shortage  of 
seedling  and  transplant  stock  for  re- 
planting next  spring. 

Where  seedlings  or  transplants  are 
available,  the  most  common  practice 
is  to  use  them,  according  to  the  county 
agent.  Sometimes  these  are  started 
among  growing  trees  to  give  the  new 
growth  a  start  ahead  of  the  harvest 
of  the  other  trees. 

Another  practice,  which  has  not 
been  used  as  extensively  but  is  be- 
coming more  common,  is  the  use  of 
cuttings.  These  are  rooted  and  then 
set  out. 

A  third  plan  is  to  leave  at  least  one 
good  branch  on  stumps  when  trees 
are  harvested.  With  some  cultural 
care,  including  shaping,  these  branches 
readily  grow  into  new,  second-growth 
trees  and  often  reach  saleable  size 
earlier  than  seedlings  started  at  the 
same  time. 


For  use  in  sweeping  Pullman  cars 
and  in  cleaning  yards,  the  Pullman 
Company  required  62,688  brooms  in 
1944. 


"TAKE  IT  EASY- 


SCIENCE  IS  RESOURCEFUL 

Science  couldn't  open  the  Pullman 
window,  so  it  air-conditioned  the 
train. 

A  new  rechargeable  battery  for 
flashlights  is  said  to  outlast  400  of  the 
usual  dry  cell  type. 

Electrical  soil  pasteurizers  destroy 
weed  seeds  and  disease  organisms  by 
heating  the  loam  to  140  degrees. 

Corn  belt  farmers  report  that  elec- 
tric brooders  for  their  early  spring 
pig  crops  save  one  to  two  pigs  per 
litter. 


Landlord  (to  prosi)ective  tenant) — 
"You  know  we  keep  it  very  quiet  and 
orderly  here.  Do  you  have  any  chil- 
dren ?" 

"No." 

"A  piano,  radio,  or  Victrola?" 

''No." 

"Do  you  play  any  musical  instru- 
ments? Do  you  have  a  dog,  cat  or 
parrot  ?" 

"No,  but  my  fountain  pen  scratches 
a  little  sometimes." 


Pennsylvania  Sfaie  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE   LIST   OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange    Seals    |5.oo 

Digest    55 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9 3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy AO 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 4^00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .*         .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3.25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin .SO 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    .15 

Song  Books,  '*The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen qq 

per   dozen eioO 

per  half  dozen   3,00 

Dues  Account  Book .75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book '         \qq 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    2.75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 .'.       2^75 

Roll  Book    75 

AppUcation  Blanks,  per  hundred .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred 50 

Juvenile  Application   Blanks,   per  fifty 25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred  •  .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred 30 

Treasurer 's  Receipt*  -.30 

Trade  Cards,  each   01 

Demit  Cards,  each 01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead) 15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems 50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each 85 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.    Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JoAB  K.  Mahood,  Secretary. 


AQRICULTURAI      LIBRAI^Y 

state:  college  pA 
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RURAL  DRIVERS  WARNED: 
"PREPARE  FOR  SNOW,  ICE" 

With  Old  Man  Winter  just  around 
the  corner,  Professor  Ralph  A.  Moyer 
of  Iowa  State  College  warned  that 
the  coming  snow  and  ice  season  may 
cause  one  of  the  worst  "traffic  acci- 
dent winters"  in  history. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Safe- 
ty Council's  Committee  on  Winter 
Driving  Hazards,  made  up  of  30  ex- 
perts in  fields  of  traffic  and  transpor- 
tation, the  professor  has  conducted 
exhaustive  research  into  the  subject 
over  the  past  eight  years. 

"A  study  of  recent  years  shows 
traffic  accident  death  rates  for  36 
northern  states  were  24  to  53  per  cent 
higher  in  the  winter  than  in  the  sum- 
mer months,"  he  declared,  "and  the 
combination  of  more  cars,  many  of 
which  are  in  poor  condition,  more  gas, 
and  more  ^restraint  weary*  drivers 
may  result  in  the  worst  traffic  acci- 
dent winter  in  history.  Drivers  in 
snow  belt  states  must  consider  dan- 
gerous road  conditions  and  should  im- 
mediately check  their  brakes,  tire 
chains,  windshield  wipers,  defrosters, 
and  headlights  for  protection  against 
the  two  additional  hazards  of  winter — 
slippery  roads  and  poor  visibility. 
This  is  particularly  vital  in  rural 
areas  where  the  death  rate  per  mile  is 
highest." 

FuTi'RE  Cars  Safer 

Concerning  future  auto  and  truck 
models.  Professor  Moyer  said  manu- 
facturers are  giving  more  considera- 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3, 
1933,  of  Pennsylvania  Orange  News, 
published  monthly,  at  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

State   of  Pennsylvania,   County  of   Datj- 

PHIN. 

Before  me,  Lucinda  E.  Riglino.  in  and  for 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Joab  K.  Mahood,  who  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  Is  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg- 
ulations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are : 

Publisher,  Pennsylvania  State  Granob, 
427  Telegraph  Building.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Editor,  W.  Sharp  Fullerton,  New  Castle, 
Pa. 

Business  Manager.  Joab  K.  Mahood,  427 
Telegraph  Building.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2.  That  the  owner  Is  Pennsylvania  Stati 
Grange.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

C.  M.  Davidson.  Grove  City,  Pa. 
M.  S.  Stewaht,  Homer  City;  Pa. 
.John  H.  Light,  AnnvlUe.  Pa. 

These  names  representing  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  governing  body  this  year. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
gees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bondb,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are : 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state).  Not  any. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  ca- 
pacity other  than  that  of  a  bona  flde  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  In  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him.  Joab  K.  Mahood, 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  Subscribed  Before  Me 
this  24th  day  of  September.  1945. 

(seal)  Lucinda  E.   Riglino. 

My  commissi^  expires  Jan.  2.  1949. 


tion  to  safety  and  practical  fender 
styling  which  make  it  easier  to  put 
on  anti-skid  chains  needed  for  snow 
and  ice.  New  windshield  and  window 
designs,  defrosters  and  headlights  also 
improve  winter  visibility. 

Referring  to  a  few  pre-war  models 
whose  design  either  made  impossible 
jr  discouraged  taking  precautions  dur- 
ing winter,  Moyer  said  futuristic 
streamlining  can  be  beautiful  and  at 
the  same  time  functional  in  design 
for  both  winter  and  summer  safety. 

"For  drivers  who  cannot  start  on 
snow  or  ice  this  winter,  it  will  be  a 
misfortune,"  Moyer  said.  "For  those 
who  cannot  stop,  it  may  be  a  calam- 
ity." You  must  be  able  to  see  a  haz- 
ard to  avoid  it.  Drivers  who  are  in- 
different to  the  hazard  of  operating 
their  cars  without  adequate  traction, 
and  with  windshields  fogged  or  cov- 
ered with  frost  or  snow,  are  inviting 
all  kinds  of  trouble  which  no  trip, 
however  important,  can  justify.  The 
comfort  and  protection  afforded  by 
cars  in  severe  weather  can  be  safely 
enjoyed,  however,  by  those  who  re- 
duce speeds  and  take  practical  pre- 
cautions against  the  added  winter  haz- 
ards." 


SUGGESTS  CAUTION 

IN  STEER  FEEDING 

Kenneth  Hood 

Caution  and  quality  are  two  impor- 
tant watchwords  for  steer  feeders  this 
winter.  Caution  is  necessary  because 
feeder  prices  are  high  and  the  mar- 
gin between  these  feeder  prices  and 
the  ceiling  prices  for  finished  cattle 
is  fairly  narrow  when  present  high 
costs  of  feed  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

During  the  war  years,  there  has 
been  little  premium  for  quality  pro- 
duction. But  as  meat  supplies  in- 
crease, it  is  expected  that  the  price 
spread  between  low  quality  meat  and 
the  meat  from  well-finished  animals 
will  widen  substantially. 

Meat  supplies  probably  will  be  short 
of  demand  until  spring.  The  greatest 
shortage  will  occur  in  pork  and  high 
quality  beef. 

Feed  supplies  are  ample  for  heavy 
livestock  feeding.  In  recent  months 
there  have  been  shortages  of  protein 
supplements  and  corn  in  Eastern 
states,  but  the  supply  of  these  items 
should  become  more  plentiful  in  a 
short  time. 

Farmers  who  buy  quality  feeders  at 
favorable  prices  .are  in  position  to 
make  some  profit  from  steer  feeding 
this  year  if  economical  gains  are 
achieved.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
big  money  will  be  made  unless  events 
should  take  a  wholly  unexpected 
turn. 


CLEAN  UP  GARDEN 

TO  CURB  DISEASE 

A.  H.  Bauer 

Disease  losses  in  next  year's  crops 
can  be  reduced  through  fall  garden 
cleanups. 

Where  composts  are  held  for  sev- 
eral years  garden  refuse  can  be  used 
for  fertilizer,  otherwise  it  should  be 
burned.  One-year  composts  permit 
disease  organisms  to  live  over  and  in- 
fect next  year's  plants. 

Control  of  diseases  in  the  garden, 
he  adds,  will  give  increased  yields  of 
better-quality  produce,  and  reduce 
fungicide  requirements. 

Ornamental  growers  will  find  it 
very  profitable  to  cut  off  old  peony, 
hollyhock,  and  delphinium  stems  close 
to  the  ground  and  burn  them. 

Where  iris  plants  have  been  in- 
fected with  leaf  spot  the  leaves  should 
be  cut  close  to  the  ground  and  burned. 


Let^s  Go 
to  Florida 
This  Year 


TSN'T  a  retirement  plan  a  wonderful  idea.-^    Now  we  are  free  to 
go  anywhere  we  choose,  when  we  please.     And,  we  still  have  an 
assured  income  for  use  in  later  years. 

You  too  can  retire  later,  if  you  arrange  now.  Don't  wait  another 
day.  Investigate  at  once.  You  can  combine  family  protection  with 
retirement,  so  your  family  will  be  cared  for  during  the  intervening 
years. 

^  — COUPON 

Ut  us  tell  you  about  retirement       I  Far^ners  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 

plans — mail  the  coupon  today.  I  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  P» 

I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans.    Please 
send    me    complete   information 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

Life  Insurance  Co.    i  Name Age 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  |  street  

Founded  in  1912     Assets,  $14,260,826   |  City  State 


SUGAR  SHORTAGE 

IS  LESSENED 

By  Discovery  of  One  Million  Tons 
Stored  in  Java  Ports 

The  recent  announcement  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson that  1,600,000  tons  of  sugar 
have  been  discovered  in  the  ports  of 
Java  since  the  Japanese  surrender, 
constitutes  the  most  recent  welcome 
news  from  the  Department. 

Discovery  of  this  sugar  was  re- 
ported to  the  Department  by  E.  C. 
Zimmerman,  Commissioner  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  He  held  out 
the  hope  that  substantial  additional 
tonnages  might  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  Java,  as  well  as  in  Borneo 
and  other  islands  of  the  East  Indiefe. 

Mr.  Anderson  indicated  that  this 
sugar  windfall  would  be  added  to  the 
United  Nations  pool  and  that  some  of 
the  sugar  would  start  moving  to  this 
country  in  a  short  time.  The  plan  is 
to  apportion  the  sugar  among  the 
United  Nations  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Combined  Food  Board,  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Canada. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  share  of  the 
United  States  may  run  between  700,- 
000  and  800,000  tons  if  divided  on  the 
basis  of  past  allocations.  Coming  at  a 
time  when  the  supply  of  sugar  is  at 
low  ebb,  this  is  welcome  news  indeed. 

MULCH  IS  IMPORTANT 

TO  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

J.  L.  Mecartney 

The  acreage  of  strawberries  for  har- 
vest in  the  United  States  in  1946  will 
be  greater  than  that  for  1945,  but  dis- 
tinctly below  the  10-year  average.  The 
same  condition  is  true  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  of  the  most  important  fac- 


tors in  securing  greatest  production 
from  limited  acreages  is  proper  mulch- 
ing of  the  plants  this  fall. 

Recent  observations  indicate  that 
severe  injury  to  strawberry  plants 
from  cold  weather  may  occur  in  the 
fall,  if  applications  of  mulch  is  de- 
layed too  long.  The  plants  develop  in- 
creasing hardiness  as  the  weather  be- 
comes cool  and  days  shorter  in  au- 
tumn. Mulching  too  early  may  pre- 
vent the  plants  from  developing  full 
hardiness  and  thus  result  in  injury, 
even  though  a  good  covering  has  been 
applied. 

Generally,  in  the  higher  elevations 
and  the  northern  portions  of  the 
State,  mulch  should  be  applied  by 
mid-November.  In  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  State,  it  should  be  in 
place  by  the  end  of  November.  The 
county  agent  says  it  is  good  business 
to  make  preparations  at  least  two 
weeks  ahead  of  these  dates.  By  plac- 
ing the  mulch  material  in  small  piles 
around  the  plantings,  it  becomes  damp 
with  fall  rains,  and  is  less  subject  to 
blowing  away  when  applied. 

Early  cold  spells  when  the  temper- 
ature drops  to  15  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  lower,  may  cause  extensive  injury 
to  exposed  plantings.  Temperatures  as 
low  as  zero  without  snow  cover  may 
cause  considerable  damage  at  any 
time  during  the  winter.  Usually  the 
plants  have  attained  sufficient  hardi- 
ness to  be  mulched  at  any  time  after 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  has  been 
experienced. 

Of  various  materials  used  in  this 
State  for  mulching  strawberries,  wheat 
straw  has  been  considered  the  best, 
with  barley  straw  next  in  line.  Oats 
and  buckwheat  straw  have  been  used 
successfully,  although  these  straws 
tend  to  pack  too  tightly  to  be  con- 
sidered ideal. 
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National  Master  Albert  S.   Goss 
Addresses  Grange  Delegates  at 
Annual  Meeting  in  Kansas  City 

Excerpts  Taken  from  His  Address 


Officers  and  Members  of  the  National 
Grange : — 

FOR  the  seventy-ninth  time  the 
delegates  to  the  National  Grange 
have  met  in  annual  session.  For 
the  second  time  we  have  met  in  Mis- 
souri. The  location  of  the  session  is 
appropriate.  Kansas  City  lays  logical 
claim  to  being  the  Heart  of  America, 
for  it  not  only  lies  near  the  center  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  near  the 
center  of  the  world's  greatest  food 
producing  area.  This  session  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  complex  problem 
of  raising  enough  food  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  two  continents 
made  destitute  by  war,  while  at  the 
same  time  planning  for  adjusting  our 
production  and  our  marketing  so  that 
the  producers  of  food  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  abundance  they  con- 
tribute to  the  common  good. 

It  is  well  that  our  session  should 
have  been  opened  with  prayer  express- 
ing our  deep  gratitude  that  the  most 
terrible  war  of  all  time  is  ended,  and 
seeking  divine  guidance  in  meeting 
the  problems  before  us.  The  problems 
of  war  have  been  hard,  but  the  goal 
has  been  clearcut  and  certain.  The 
problem  of  restoring  a  lasting  peace, 
while  not  so  costly  in  life  and  treas- 
ure, may  prove  more  difficult  to  solve 
for  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  what  course  should  be  followed  to 
attain  the  goal  of  general  prosperity. 
This  is  no  time  for  hot-headed  leader- 
ship, but  rather  a  time  for  tolerance 
and  patience.  The  problem  calls  for 
just  as  wholehearted  cooperation  and 
unified  effort  as  winning  the  war,  al- 
ways giving  first  consideration  to  the 
general  welfare. 

Our  military  forces  have  accom- 
plished what  many  believed  impos- 
sible. But  a  few  years  ago,  we  rested 
in  the  secure  belief  that  no  nation 
could  move  an  army,  with  all  its 
modern  equipment,  across  an  ocean 
and  successfully  attack  another  na- 
tion which  was  even  moderately  well 
prepared  to  defend  itself.  From  a 
comparatively  small  start  we  have 
built  the  most  powerful  military  force 
in  history,  and  have  not  only  moved 


it  across  one  ocean  to  attack  the  most 
powerful  military  force  in  the  world, 
but  we  have  carried  on  a  second  opera- 
tion against  another  enemy,  almost  as 
powerful,  across  another  ocean  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  In  the  Euro- 
pean area  we  had  powerful  allies,  but 
it  was  largely  our  forces  which  as- 
sured the  victory.  In  the  Pacific  area, 
most  of  the  task  fell  to  us — a  new 
task  of  island-to-island  fighting,  un- 
der which  our  forces  were  at  a  con- 
tinual disadvantage  of  having  to  at- 
tack and  conquer  well-prepared  shore 
bases. 

These  seemingly  impossible  tasks 
could  not  have  been  performed  with- 
out the  utmost  cooperation  of  every- 
one able  to  contribute  to  our  war  ef- 
fort both  on  the  home  front  and  the 
fighting  front.  We  have  amazed  the 
world,  including  ourselves,  in  demon- 
strating what  a  free  people  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government  can 
do,  and  will  do,  to  protect  their  free- 
dom. 

It  seems  fitting  that  in  this  open- 
ing hour  of  another  session  we  pay  a 
tribute  to  all  who  have  contributed 
so  freely  to  this  mighty  effort.  Par- 
ticularly should  we  remember  those 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight- 
ing— those  who  have  suffered  wounds 
which  will  follow  them  through  life, 
and  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
that  we  may  live.  In  tribute  to  what 
they  have  done  let  us  rise  and  stand 
silent  for  a  moment  while  each,  in 
his  own  way,  expresses  to  our  Divine 
Master  the  thankfulness  in  our  hearts 
that  this  war  is  ended.  Let  each  seek 
divine  wisdom  and  guidance,  so  to 
meet  the  problems  ahead  that  the 
sacrifices  made  will  result  in  a  mo- 
mentous step  forward  in  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  the  dawn  of  a  last- 


deeper  than  the  physical  problem  of 
converting  a  factory  from  making 
tanks  to  automobiles  or  refrigerators. 
We  have  learned  to  produce  50  per 
cent  more  than  we  produced  before 
the  war.  We  cannot  produce  it  unless 
we  can  consume  it.  Export  trade  does 
not  solve  the  problem  for  we  must 
eventually  bring  in  a  dollar's  worth 
of  goods  for  every  dollar's  worth  we 
ship  out.  If  we  fail  to  produce,  we 
will  have  unemployment  and  all  the 
economic  ills  which  unemployment 
breeds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  find 
ways  to  consume  this  newly  produced 
wealth,  we  will  raise  our  standards  of 
living — an   end  much  to  be   desired. 


ing  peace. 


Reconversion 


To  reconvert  the  industry  of  this 
nation  from  war  production  under 
which  half  our  output  was  for  war 
purposes,  to  peacetime  operation,  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  horse  sense  mixed 
with  far-seeing  statesmanship.  The 
problems     of    reconversion     run     far 


National  Master  A.  S.  Goss 

However,  unless  we  pursue  a  sound 
course,  we  are  apt  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  man-made  depression  more  severe 
than  that  which  followed  the  last  war. 
Again  we  turn  to  our  three  Guide 
Posts. 

1.  All  prosperity  springs  from  the 
production  of  wealth;  or  any- 
thing which  retards  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  is  unsound. 

2.  The  compensation  of  each  should 
be  based  on  what  he  contributes 
to  the  general  welfare. 

3.  The  prime  purpose  of  govern- 
ment is  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  aggression — both  physical 
and  economic. 

Applied  to  every  day  problems,  this 
means  we  must  continue  to  produce  a 
balanced  abundance;   we  must  prevent 


monopolies  in  agriculture,  industry  or 
labor  which  restrict  production  in 
order  to  enhance  prices;  we  must  see 
that  reasonable  compensation  is  made 
possible  for  those  who  earn  it;  and 
we  must  do  this  under  the  private 
enterprise  system  which  provides  an 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  develop 
his  own  talents  as  he  may  desire. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  singling  out 
any  particular  group  or  segment  of 
our  economy  for  preferential  treat- 
ment, or  by  expecting  any  group  or 
segment  of  our  economy  to  contribute 
more  than  its  share  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. Each  group  must  play  its  part 
fairly  in  developing  and  maintaining 
a  well  balanced  economy.  If  we  pro- 
ceed wisely,  it  will  mean  a  little  more 
for  everyone  with  a  little  less  work 
and  more  time  for  "living."  The  prob- 
lem involves  every  field  making  up  our 
modern  complex  life.  We  can  discuss 
but  a  few. 

Food  and  Peace 

A  bountiful  Nature,  combined  with 
long  hours  of  arduous  work,  has  re- 
sulted in  another  crop  of  almost  rec- 
ord proportion.  It  will  all  be  needed, 
and  probably  we  will  need  as  much 
in  1946.  Congress  acted  wisely  in 
providing  price  supports  on  our  basic 
and  a  number  of  other  commodities 
for  two  years  beginning  the  first  of 
January,  following  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  world  will  need  the 
food,  and  agriculture  will  need  the 
time  to  adjust  its  production  and 
marketing  from  wartime  to  normal 
conditions.  The  provisions  of  price 
support  laws  must  be  resi)ected.  If 
the  world  continues  to  need  our  food- 
stuff to  prevent  suffering,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  must  continue  to  produce 
a  surplus,  and  if  necessary  supports 
should  be  extended  to  give  agriculture 
at  least  two  years  for  readjustment. 
The  President  has  well  said,  "The  cost 
of  transition  from  war  to  peace  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  war  as  the 
transition  from  peace  to  war — and  we 
should  so  consider  it.'* 

Agriculture's  War  Record 

Farmers  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  their  war  record.  With  5  million 
people  drawn  from  the  farms  to  mili- 
tary service  and  to  industry,  and  with 
sharp  curtailment  in  the  supply  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  farm- 
ero  met  practically  every  goal  set  be- 
fore them  and  raised  the  four  biggest 
crops   in   the  history   of  the   nation. 

(Continued  on  page  S.) 
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Wo*ll  keep  you  posted  on 

TELEPHONE 
EXPANSION 


Our  plans  for  more  and  more  telephone 
service  for  farmers  are  big  . . .  and  one 
of  these  days,  farmers  (and  city  folks) 
will  see  them  in  action,  contributing  to 
better  business,  making  living  more 
pleasant,  and  serving  instantly  in  every 
emergency. 

By  "one  of  these  days"  (naturally,  we'd 
like  to  be  more  specific)  we  mean  that 
telephone  expansion  is  coming  closer  to 
reality  every  day.  Production  is  zoom- 
ing. Then  comes  installation,  the  biggest 
job  of  all. 

We'll  keep  you  posted. 


BELL 
$y$T£M 


THE  BELL   TELEPHONE    COMPANY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


'4i^£^^ 


':^i^^ 


GOSS  ADDRESSES  GRANGE 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

With  less  help  and  with  i)atched  up 
machinery,  they  inereasod  their  pro- 
duction more  than  'M^)%.  Favorable 
weather  conditions  had  much  to  do 
with  it,  but  this  record  could  never 
been  made  witliout  farmers  increas- 
ing their  work  week  to  80,  90,  and  in 
many  cases  over  100  hours,  and  with- 
out the  women  and  children  going  in- 
to the  fields  to  take  the  place  of  their 
men  folk  who  had  gone  to  war.  There 
have  been  no  slow  downs,  no  sit  downs 
and  no  work  stoppages  on  the  farms. 
Not  enough  credit  for  this  phenom- 
enal record  has  been  given  to  the 
women  and  children  whose  hard  work 
every  spare  moment  made  this  record 
possible.  The  nation  should  see  that 
such  loyalty  and  devotion  is  not  re- 
warded by  bankruptcy  brought  about 
through  the  creation  of  the  abundance 
the  nation  has  demanded. 

The  Farm  Problkm 

The  American  farmer  wants  to 
work  for  what  he  gets  and  get  what 
he  works  for.  That  is  the  key  to 
the  farm  problem,  which  is  really  a 
complexity  of  many  problems.  Prob- 
ablv  the  fortunes   of   over   a   million 


farmers  would  not  be  improved  ma- 
frrijilly  if  commodity  ])ric('s  doubled, 
for  they  have  so  little  to  soil  that  price 
is  not  much  of  a  factor.  Theirs  is  a 
social  i)rol)lem  requiring  credit,  edu- 
cation, and  altogether  different  treat- 
ment from  tiio  problem  of  the  aver- 
age farmer  engaged  in  commercial 
production,  upon  whom  the  nation  de- 
pends for  food  and  clothing,  and  upon 
whose  buying  power  over  a  third  of 
our  ])('ople  depend  directly  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Basically,  the  farm  problem  is 
still  with  us  in  practically  the  same 
form  that  has  resisted  solution  ever 
since  the  last  war.  The  immediate 
danger  of  a  collapse  in  farm  prices 
would  be  mitigated  by  existing  law  if 
we  had  a  reasonable  ])arity  formula, 
but  with  our  obsolete  fornuila  a  num- 
b<'r  of  major  commodities  have  little 
or  no  protection.  This  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  However,  when  (existing 
])rice  supports  expire,  all  agriculture 
may  again  face  the  unsolved  sur])lus 
problem.      (See    Appendix   Note   II.) 

FiVen  the  surplus  ])roblem  appears 
in  many  different  forms  requiring 
many  different  remedies.  There  is  no 
cure-all  but  there  are  some  basic  prin- 
ciples which  may  aid  in  guiding  us 
to  a  solution. 


There  can  be  no  stable  prosperity 
except  under  an  economy  of  plenty. 
It  is  impossible  to  regulate  production 
to  such  a  nicety  as  to  assure  plenty 
without  occasional  surpluses.  The 
I)rol)lem  is  how  to  prevent  the  abund- 
ance from  destroying  its  producers. 
At  the  same  time  ways  must  be  found 
to  guide  production  so  that  farmers 
will  not  continue  to  produce  that  for 
which  there  is  no  market.  Surely 
ways  can  be  found  to  maintain  agri- 
culture as  a  self-supporting  industry 
with  an  equitable  price  level  whicli 
will  permit  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living  for  the  producers  of  the  basic 
wealth  of  the  nation,  without  social- 
izing agriculture;  without  regiment- 
ing the  farmers'  every  move;  without 
the  monopolistic  practice  of  reducing 
production  to  create  scarcity  prices; 
and  without  resorting  to  cash  sub- 
sidies under  which  agriculture  would 
inevitably  be  reduced  to  a  subsistence 
industry,  witli  all  tlie  distress  such  a 
policy   would  bring. 

They  lack  vision  who  maintain  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  compensate  farm- 
ers for  their  work  without  resorting 
to  subsidies  i)aid  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  We  would  face  s(iuarely 
the  issue  that  the  use  of  subsidies  to 
provide  food  below  cost,  at  the  ex- 
l)ense  of  the  taxpayer,  is  a  threat  to 
free  enterprise.  Many  defend  such  a 
program  as  "social  justice"  because 
the  taxes  are  paid  l)y  those  who 
"'have,"  and  the  benetits  are  reaped 
by  those  who  "have  not."  It  is  time 
that  we  began  to  think  about  such  old 
fashioned  virtues  as  enterprise,  in- 
dustry, and  thrift,  instead  of  penaliz- 
ing those  who  practice  them  for  the 
l)enefit  of  the  improvident.  The  un- 
fortunate should  be  helped  according 
to  the  individual  merits  of  the  case, 
but  a  general  subsidy  program  as  a 
means  of  distributing  wealth  has  no 
place  in  a  free  economy. 

It  is  regretful  to  see  many  in  the 
Land  (Jrant  Colleges  favoring  a  policy 
which  farmers  feel  would  be  debasing 
to  agriculture.  Agriculture  has  the 
right  to  expect  them  to  lead  the  way 
to  something  better  than  this.  Farm- 
ers should  demand  nothing  less  than 
a  price  level  which  would  provide  a 
reasonable  income  for  their  services 
so  they  will  not  continually  have  to 
go  to  the  Treasury,  hat  in  hand,  beg- 
ging for  subsidies.  Surely  there  is  a 
better  way.  Both  history  and  sound 
economics  teach  us  that  a  prosperous 
agriculture  is  the  foundation  for  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  it  is  time  we 
began  to  think  in  those  terms  rather 
than  in  terms  of  food  furnished  below 
cost  for  social  gains. 

A  Remedy. — Commodities  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups: — those  of 
which  we  normally  have  no  unman- 
ageable surplus,  referred  to  as  "do- 
mestic crops";  those  with  frequent 
or  chronic  surpluses,  referred  to  as 
"surplus  crops";   and  borderline  cases. 

Relief  for  domestic  crops  can  be 
found  along  three  main  lines: 

1.  Cooperative  ^farketing  where  no 
adequate  marketing  machinery  is 
available. 

2.  The  Marketing  Agreements  Act, 
where  cooperative  marketing  is  not 
jiracticable.  The  act  should  be  broad- 
ened! to  make  it  api)licable  to  pro- 
ducers of  any  commodity  who  can  use 
it  to  advantage. 

.'>.  Price  supports  through  guaran- 
tees or  non-recourse  loans. 

All  three  remedies  are  designed  to 
ac<'omplish  a  more  even  flow  of  com- 
modities to  market,  fitting  the  supply 
to  meet  the  demand.  Surpluses  in 
domestic  crops  are  not  an  unman- 
ageable problem,  for  if  well  marketed 
they  will  work  themselves  out. 

In  borderline  and  surplus  crops  the 


problem  is  what  to  do  with  the  sur- 
plus. Compensatory  price  levels  could 
be  maintained  on  the  domestic  por- 
tion of  the  crop  through  cooperative 
marketing,  nuirketing  agreements,  or 
supi)orts,  if  the  surplus  could  be  sold, 
but  if  the  surplus  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cunuilate,  it  will  wreck  any  system. 
This  calls  for  a  two-price,  or  multiple- 
price  system.  If  the  surplus  can  be 
sold  domestically  for  inferior  uses, 
cooperative  marketing,  or  marketing 
agreements  ordinarily  will  meet  the 
need.  If  the  surplus  must  be  moved 
in  foreign  trade,  a  system  of  price 
support  on  a  portion  of  the  crop,  with 
a  disposal  agency  for  handling  the 
surplus,  may  be  needed. 

Svridus  Com  mod  if  1/  Cominission. — 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  a 
fact  that  individual  trading  in  world 
commodities  is  fast  giving  way  to 
dealing  direct  through  governmental 
aMcncies,  and  the  international  com- 
modity agreement  is  taking  the  place 
of  cutthroat  c(mipetition.  Nations 
have  found  that  ruincms  prices  create 
a<lv<>rsity,  not  prosperity.  On  the 
other  hand,  through  agreements  com- 
modities can  be  moved  where  mvded 
in  multi-lateral  trade,  at  fair  figures, 
and  can  be  equitably  distributed  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  In  such  circum- 
stances there  is  no  question  of  dump- 
ing involved,  and  no  nation  is  affected 
in  any  way  by  another  nation  main- 
taining a    nuiltii)le-price   system. 

America  nwds  such  a  Surplus  Com- 
modity Commission  for  aid  in  hand- 
ling surplus  crops  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  trade.  The  powers  granted 
to  it  should  be  broad  enough  to  enable 
it  not  only  to  handle  surplus  crops, 
but  also  to  step  in,  at  the  request  of 
producers,  and  handle  any  surplus  in 
borderline  crojjs,  when  conditions 
warranted,  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
the  situation.  The  Commission  should 
be  provided  with  a  "stock  of  remedies" 
broad  enough  to  meet  any  particular 
situation  which  may  develop. 

However,  no  conunission  or  law  can 
solve  the  problem  of  chronic  produc- 
tion greater  than  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  domestic  market  and  readily 
available  for  inferior  uses.  In  such 
casfs  steps  must  be  taken  to  readjust 
l)roduction  to  meet  the  demand.  Cot- 
ton is  the  chief  problem,  and  may  be 
the  only  commodity  in  this  class.  The 
cotton  problem  will  never  be  solved 
by  supporting  prices  at  a  higher  figure 
than  competitive  fibres  can  be  sold  for. 
Crop  diversification,  better  farm  prac- 
tices, a  shifting  of  industry  to  the 
cotton  area,  education,  credit,  and 
many  other  aids  including  new  uses 
will  be  needed  before  the  cotton  prob- 
lem is  solved.  'J'his  will  all  take  time 
and  cost  money,  but  it  is  a  task  we 
must  face,  and  the  longer  it  is  post- 
poned, the  harder  it  may  be.  Prob- 
ably it  cannot  be  done  without  Fed- 
eral aid,  and  at  best  it  will  take 
years  to  accomplish,  but  some  incent- 
ive aid  to  make  the  shift  possible  is 
justified. 

The  (i range  should  consider  a  defi- 
nite legislative  program  which,  among 
others,  should  include  the  following 
steps : 

1.  A  new  equitable  parity  formula. 

2.  Broadening  of  Marketing  Agree- 
ments Act  so  as  tw^  cover  most  com- 
modities. 

3.  Creation  of  a  Surplus  Commod- 
ity Commission  with  power  to  take  a 
number  of  steps  to  stabilize  the 
market  for  any  commodity  at  or  a? 
uoAT  parity  as  may  be  possible  with- 
out creating  unmanageable  surpluses. 
The  Commission  should  have  power 
to  make  a  multiple-price  system  effec- 
tive through  the  use  of  international 
commodity  agreements,  and  price  sup- 
ports   or    stop-loss    floors,    announced 
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suthciently  in  advance  to  enable  farm- 
ers to  modify  production,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  should  have  authority  to 
use  price  guarantees  or  commodity 
loans,  within  definitely  prescribed 
limitations.  It  should  also  have  avail- 
able equalization  fees,  an  export 
debenture  program,  th(»  certificate  of 
export  for  import  clearance,  market- 
ing quotas,  or  such  other  practical 
means  as  may  be  devised  to  meet 
specific  problems. 

4.  Expanded  vocational  education 
and  extension  service  especially  in 
problem  areas. 

.5.  Incentive  payments  for  emerg- 
ency treatment  of  needed  large  scale 
shifts. 

The  members  of  the  Commission 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President 
on  a  bi-partisan  basis,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  should  serve  stag- 
ft-ered  terms  of  oflice  long  enough  to 
span  the  ordinary  presidential  terms 
and  to  attract  capable  men  experi- 
enced in  the  problems  of  production 
and  marketing.  The  Commission 
should  be  judicial  in  character,  and 
any  policies  it  might  establish  should 
he  administered  by  an  executive  officer 
in  its  employ. 

Our  Govkrnmknt 

Before  World  War  I,  it  cost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  operate  the 
Federal  Govenmient.  Before  World 
AVar  II  it  cost  7  or  8  billions,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  spending  us  through 
our  greatest  depression.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  our  postwar  budget 
will  run  from  20  to  25  billions.  This 
enormous  increase  is  not  entirely  due 
to  the  cost  of  carrying  our  stupendous 
debt  by  any  means,  nor  is  it  largely 
due  to  the  growth  in  population.  Dis- 
counting these  causes  and  a  certain 
pi'T  cent  of  inflation,  we  still  find  Gov- 
ernment costing  us  from  5  to  10  timers 
as  much  as  it  did  a  generation  ago. 
Then,  3  per  cent  of  our  national  in- 
come went  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Today  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  of  our  national  income 
will  be  so  absorbed. 

For  those  who  are  urging  a  con- 
tinual expansion  of  governmental  ac- 
f Concluded  on   page  J^.) 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM— Poultry  Fenr- 
Ing,  Poultry  .Netting.  Welded  Turkey  Wire. 
Cello-Glass  Steel  Fence  Post.  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fence.  Arnold-Dain  Corp..  Box  X. 
Mahopac.   N.   Y. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English.  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Farmers  &  Traders  Bank  of 
Wcstfield,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Erway, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDOE,  Syracuse.  New  York, 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  doscrlption.  Offlcial  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.  Send  for  catalog. 


Salesman  Wanted 

to  sell  proven  Farm  Seeds  direct  to 
Farmers.  Full  or  part  time.  Commis- 
sion paid  weekly. 

Geo.  K.  Higbie  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Ettablithmd  1877 

ROCHESTER  6,  N.  Y. 


The  Gross  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
a  ventilating  system  that  is  both  efficient  ond   economical. 


This  Inexpensive  Sysfent  Removes  Moisture  Without  Drafts 


F 


OR  fourteen  years,  Isaac  Gross  put  up  with  damp- 
ness, strong  odors,  stale  and  impure  air.  But  when 
mastitis  increased  in  his  herd,  and  was  traceable  to 
chilling  stable  drafts,  Mr.  Gross  did  something  about  it. 

When  he  investigated,  he  found  that  a  practical 
system  of  stable  ventilation  had  been  developed.  This 
system  consists  of  simple  inlet  ducts  and  a  small, 
motor-driven  fan.  By  removing  moisture-laden  air,  it 
prevents  rotting  of  the  barn  timbers.  It  maintains  uni- 
form temperatures  (45  to  50  degrees),  improves  the 
health  of  the  herd  and  provides  a  more  pleasant  place 
to  work.  And,  as  Mr.  Gross  also  learned,  the  system  is 
inexpensive  to  install  and  operate. 


Electric  Companies 
of  Pennsylvania 


Members  of  Pennsylvania  Electric  Association 


Send  for  Free  Report  on  the  Stable  Ventilating 
System  Used  at  the  Gross  Farm 

Leara  how  Mr.  Gross  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  a  damp,  drafty  dairy  stable  with 
an  inexpensive  yet  scientifically  advanced 
air  circulation  system.  This  report  will 
show  you  how  you,  too,  can  solve  the 
same  problem.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


Poste  Coupon 

on  Penny 
,.    Postcard 


Pennsylvania  Electric  Association 
Rural  Depf.  G,  Horrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  free  report  "Why  Isaac 
S.  Gross  Has  Installed  a  Dairy  Stable  Ventilat- 
ing System." 

Name 

Address 


County. 


tLECTRiC    COMPANY    SERVING    ME 
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tivities,  we  suggest  that  it  is  high 
time  that  we  took  stock  of  the  ad- 
ditional benefits  the  average  citizen 
is  deriving  from  Government  to  see 
if  we  are  getting  our  money's  worth. 
A  little  bit  here  and  a  little  bit  there 
appear  to  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  tax  rates  at  the  time  the  ap- 
propriation is  made,  but  when  the  cost 
of  Government  has  gone  up  possibly 
1,000  per  cent  in  30  years,  and  ab- 
sorbs such  a  large  per  cent  of  our 
income,  the  qffect  of  these  accumula- 
tions becomes  very  apparent  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  in  con- 
sidering branching  out  into  new  gov- 
ernmental activities  which  appear 
highly  meritorious  on  the  surface. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  of  losing  our  freedom.  If  we 
develop  so  highly  centralized  and 
costly  a  Government  that  we  have  to 
work  for  the  Government  one  day  out 
of  five ;  if  the  margin  of  income  above 
actual  living  expenses  is  mostly,  if  not 
wholly,  absorbed  by  taxes,  we  may 
have  lost  a  large  part  of  our  freedom 
without  realizing  it.  It  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  retrace  our  steps  in  contract- 
ing much  of  the  expansion  which  has 
taken  place,  but  it  should  not  be  so 
diflficult  to  read  the  danger  signs 
along  the  course  we  are  pursuing,  and 
think  carefully  before  we  undertake 
any  new  governmental  expenditures 
which  will  increase  the  tax  burden. 

Government  with  its  political  rami- 
fications has  become  so  powerful  that 
there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  the 
master  rather  than  the  servant  of  the 
people.  The  only  defense  against  such 
a  situation  is  the  watchfulness  of  or- 
ganized groups,  such  as  the  Grange. 
We  must  not  underestimate  our  re- 
sponsibility in  this  connection. 

Free  Enterprise  and  Public 
Responsibility 

Measured  by  almost  any  standard 
one  wants  to  apply,  American  ac- 
complishments have  been  outstanding. 
We  have  better  homes,  eat  better,  live 
better,  have  more  conveniences,  travel 
more,  and  enjoy  better  incomes  than 
any  other  nation.  This  is  only  partly 
due  to  our  natural  advantages.  Russia 
has  as  many  and  even  more  natural 
advantages,  but  our  working  men  earn 
five  times  as  much  as  the  working 
man  of  Russia.  Scores  of  similar 
comparisons  could  be  made  but  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  cause.  The 
reason  for  this  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
fact  that  under  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment every  citizen  is  free  to  make  use 
of  his  own  talents  in  any  way  he  sees 
fit  so  long  as  he  does  not  impose  upon 
his  neighbor.  His  reward  is  based 
upon  the  energy,  the  skill  and  the 
ingenuity  he  exercises  in  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  We  call  this 
individual  initiative  or  private  enter- 
prise. With  the  development  of  in- 
dustry and  the  large-scale  employment 
of  labor,  the  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual initiative  may  have  become 
more  limited  although  there  are  al- 
ways those  with  initiative  and  enter- 
prise who  make  opportunities  for 
themselves.  Failure  of  labor  regula- 
tions and  union  rules  to  give  credit 
for  individual  ability  has  done  more 
to  strangle  individual  initiative  than 
any  other  development  in  our  national 
life.  In  a  few  instances  this  tendency 
has  been  offset  successfully  by  various 
forms  of  incentive  componsation  and 
profit  sharing  but  the  strong  trend 
has  been  toward  placing  all  workers 
in  a  common  mold  and  compensating 
them  equally  without  regard  to  the 
value  of  their  output.  Individual  in- 
itiative and  free  enterprise  have  made 
America  great  and  any  development 
which    curtails    the    individual's    op- 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER,  East  Waterford.  Pa. 


%\\t  #ooli  i^etDsi 


St.  Luke  2:  11:    "For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  City  of  David  a  Savior, 

Who  is  Christ  the  Lord" 


Once  again  the  Merry  Christmas 
Season  is  here  and  how  thankful  we 
are  that  Peace  has  come  to  the  Na- 
tions of  the  World,  and  many  of  our 
loved  ones,  who  have  been  absent  so 
long,  are  home  and  what  Joy  and 
Happiness  fills  our  hearts.  To  a  dying 
world  that  had  waited  four  thousand 
years  to  see  the  promise  of  God  ful- 
filled in  sending  One  to  be  their  Re- 
deemer, that  first  glad  Christmas  mes- 
sage must  have  filled  their  souls  with 
a  Holy  Joy. 

As  the  humble  shepherds  listened 
t(D  the  Angelic  message  that  lovely 
night,  while  the  beautiful  stars  were 
shining  so  brightly  over  them,  they 
must  have  thought  of  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  We  have  heard  during 
this  year  the  good  news  of  our  Vic- 
tories over  our  enemies,  and  the 
hearts  of  untold  millions  of  people 
were  made  glad,  but  did  we  stop  to 
think  that  these  victories  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  had  not  become  our 
Savior?  As  we  give  and  receive  gifts 
this  Christmas  Season  let  us  keep  in 
mind  our  Heavenly  Father's  gift  to 
us  and  as  we  try  to  show  our  appreci- 
ation to  our  friends  for  their  gifts  to 
us,  so  may  we  be  thankful  to  Him 
for  a  Savior  who  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

No  doubt  during  this  year  sorrow 
and    suffering    with    disappointments 


and  heartaches  have  come  to  many  of 
our  Patrons,  but  we  trust  that  all  of 
us  will  let  the  Joy  of  Christmas  time 
come  into  our  souls  and  may  we  share 
this  Joy  with  others.  If  we  really 
come  to  know  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
as  our  Savior  we  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  have  good  will  toward  all 
men  and  especially  unto  those  who 
have  been  our  enemies  and  if  we  let 
Him  reign  in  our  hearts,  then  this 
earthly  life  will  mean  so  much  more 
to  us  and  the  hope  of  that  other  life 
will  become  brighter  with  each  step  of 
the  way. 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  all  our  good  friends  over  the  State 
and  wish  for  all,  the  Joy  and  Hap- 
piness of  the  Christmas  Season. 


portunity  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
own  talents  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Any  free  enterprise  system  carries 
with  it  the  implicit  responsibility  of 
Government  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  physical  and  economic  aggres- 
sion. In  this  respect  our  Government 
has  not  always  been  as  successful  as 
might  be  desired.  Various  forms  of 
monopoly,  sometimes  in  labor,  some- 
times in  credit,  sometimes  in  mer- 
chandising, sometimes  in  industry, 
have  weighed  heavily  upon  many  of 
our  people  who  have  thus  become  vic- 
tims of  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol. This  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
philosophy  granting  everyone  the 
right  to  have  a  job,  a  home,  medical 
service,  old  age  benefits  and  all  the 
things  which  make  for  security.  The 
question  at  once  arises  as  to  who  is 
going  to  guarantee  or  provide  these 
rights.  The  assumption  is  that  they 
are  a  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  this  assumption  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  philosophy  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  every  man  a  living. 
This  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  philos- 
ophy upon  which  this  Government 
was  built  and  has  attained  its  great- 
ness. That  philosophy  is  based  on 
the  proposition  that  the  Government 
guarantees  freedom  for  every  man  to 
make  his  own  living  in  his  own  way. 
Certainly  the  Government  has  no  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  food,  clothing 
or  a  home  for  the  man  who  will  not 
work  or  who  squanders  his  earnings, 
or  is  wilfully  improvident.  Any  other 
philosophy  would  mean  that  the  in- 
dustrious, thrifty  and  provident  were 
to  be  taxed  to  take  care  of  the  lazy, 
the  snendthrift  and  the  improvident. 
The  most  the  Government  can  do  and 
should  do  is  to  see  that  conditions  of 
equity  and  fairness  prevail  so  that 
private  individuals  and  private  busi- 


ness can  proceed  to  create  the  wealth 
upon  which  all  prosperity  is  built. 
Those  who  would  rely  upon  Govern- 
ment must  recognize  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  create  wealth.  Wealth 
springs  from  the  soil  and  the  products 
of  the  earth  and  is  created  by  labor 
applied  thereto.  We  are  constantly 
consuming  wealth  and  must  produce 
in  order  to  consume.  The  more  we 
produce,  the  more  we  can  consume 
and  the  greater  will  be  ©ur  prosperity. 
This  is  a  simple  principle  of  Nature 
which  cannot  be  ignored  or  evaded. 
Clearly  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  the  protection  of  Government 
so  that  they  can  produce  and  earn  for 
themselves,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
furnish  them  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
or  anything  unless  they  themselves 
carry  out  their  part  in  serving  the 
general  welfare. 

Conscription 

Let  us  not  confuse  military  train- 
ing and  conscription.  The  former  can 
be  carried  on  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges as  a  part  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. The  latter  contemplates  taking 
the  boys  away  from  their  homes,  in- 
terrupting their  education  and  plac- 
ing them  in  the  Army  for  a  year  or 
longer  term. 

This  nation  has  been  built  largely 
by  people  who  came  here  to  escape 
military  service  and  military  control 
of  the  Old  World.  Here  they  were  as- 
sured independence  and  peace.  Is  it 
necessary  that  we  be  dragged  into  fol- 
lowing the  ways  of  the  Old  World? 

The  question  cannot  be  easily  ans- 
wered by  "yes"  or  "no."  The  first 
consideration  must  be  our  national 
welfare.  The  speed  with  which  an 
aggressor  nation  can  attack,  and  the 
devastation  which  can  he  wrought, 
make  it  imperative  that  we  maintain 


adequate  equipment  and  a  military 
force  sufficient  to  defend  our  borders. 
We  hope  and  pray  that  out  of  the 
United  Nations  may  come  an  assur- 
ance of  protection  and  peace  which 
will  enable  us  to  reduce  such  force  to 
a  minimum,  but  whatever  force  is 
needed  must  be  supplied,  and  the 
question  is,  "How  is  it  to  be  ob- 
tained?" 

It  is  true  that  the  draft  resulted  in 
a  shockingly  high  per  cent  of  rejec- 
tions from  such  indefensible  causes  as 
malnutrition,  lack  of  education,  and 
diseases.  It  is  also  true  that  many 
young  men  and  women  received  ade- 
quate medical  attention,  ample  nu- 
tritiou§  food,  and  training  in  personal 
responsibility  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  However,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  take  our  children  away 
from  the  influence  of  a  wholesome 
homelife  and  subject  them  to  the  un- 
usual temptations  which  seem  to  ac- 
company military  service,  in  order  to 
give  them  the  benefits  of  nutritious 
food,  a  good  education,  and  training 
ill  personal  responsibility. 

The  answer  to  these  problems  would 
seem  to  lie  (1)  in  maintaing  income 
which  would  make  possible  a  whole- 
some home  life,  (2)  in  better  schools, 
and  (3)  more  pay  with  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  educational  advantages  in 
our  military  services.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  pay  wages  in  the  military 
service  which  would  attract  young 
men,  particularly  if  a  substantial  part 
of  their  time  is  devoted  to  practical 
education.  If  the  Army  turned  out 
young  men  so  well  trained  that  in- 
dustry wanted  them,  hundreds  of 
thousands  would  grab  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  good  education  and 
save  enough  to  make  a  start  in  life 
after  a  few  years'  service.  Shocking 
reports  of  loose  moral  practices  and 
venereal  infection  indicate  that  there 
is  as  urgent  a  need  for  building  a 
strong  moral  code  as  there  is  for  im- 
proving the  educational  and  physical 
standards,  for  what  parents  want  to 
see  their  children  subjected  unneces- 
sarily to  the  unusual  temptations 
which  seem  to  be  taken  for  granted 
as  a  part  of  military  life?  The  whole 
nation  suffered  from  a  moral  letdown 
following  the  last  war.  Probably  this 
was  inevitable  in  an  Army  where 
young  men  are  taught  the  art  of  kill- 
ing, destruction  and  everything  we 
do  not  believe  in,  but  it  should  not 
be  inevitable  in  a  peacetime  Army. 

With  proper  pay  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  education  opportunities,  it 
would  seem  possible  to  make  service 
in  such  an  Army  a  position  much  to 
be  sought  after — one  in  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pass  stiff  ex- 
aminations in  order  to  enter.  The 
best  brains  of  our  military,  our  edu- 
cational, and  our  lay  forces  should  be 
able  to  work  out  a  plan  whicli  will 
meet  military  necessities  and  provide 
educational  opportunities  designed  to 
fit  young  men  and  women  to  take 
their  places  in  the  world.  Since  this 
nation  is  committed  to  public  educa- 
tion, probably  the  cost  would  be  less 
in  making  the  Army  definitely  an 
arm  of  our  educational  system,  for 
those  who  chose  that  course,  than 
maintaining  an  Army  plus  an  educa- 
tional system.  If  the  standards  are 
set  high  enough,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  maintaining  as  large  a  force 
as  this  nation  needs.  As  the  young 
men  complete  their  courses,  they  will 
take  their  places  in  civilian  life  with 
an  invaluable  background  of  disci- 
plinary training,  and  in  a  few  years 
they  will  constitute  a  reserve  force  far 
more  effective  than  could  possibly  be 
develoxKjd  hv  any  system  of  conscrip- 
tion in  which  every  young  man  is 
compelled  to  serve  a  year  or  more  in 
the  Army. 
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What  Helps  Agriculture 
Helps  All  of  Us 


WHAT  is  it  that  helps  agriculture?  We  know  that 
to  grow  good  crops  it  takes  good  seed,  fertile 
soil,  a  favorable  climate,  and  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  individual.  Likewise  in  the  production  of  live- 
stock you  need  well-bred  animals,  proper  care  and 
feeding,  plus  intelligent  management. 

Through  better  seeds  and  new  types  of  plants  like 
hybrid  corn,  through  soil  conservation  methods,  bet- 
ter land  management,  and  improved  machinery, 
through  more  effective  control  of  pests  and  parasites, 
America  has  reached  a  level  of  food  production  never 
before  achieved  by  any  nation  in  history.  Therein 
lies  much  of  America's  strength  for  the  future. 
By  many  a  tragic  example,  history  teaches  us  that 
when  food  supplies  fail,  nations  fall.  We  of  America 
must  see  to  it  that  our  agriculture  becomes  always  a 
stronger,  surer  base  for  the  economy  of  our  nation. 
This  is  a  task  not  only  for  you  as  producers  but  also 
for  us  who,  by  providing  nationwide  facilities  and 
services,  bridge  the  gap  which  separates  farmers  and 
ranchers  from  the  dista'nt  consumers  who  must  have 
their  products. 

And  because  our  business  is  so  closely  linked  with  the 
land,  we  at  Swift  &  Company  are  vitally  interested 
in  all  developments  that  help  agriculture.  And  so  in 
these  Swift  pages  we  publish  helpful  information, 
knowing  that  a  prosperous  agriculture  is  essential  to 
the  livestock  and  meat  industry — and  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


President,  Swift  &  Company 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

generally  we  should  learn  two  things  from 
— what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 

...  if  work  is  a  pleasure,  a  man  sure  can  have 
a  lot  of  fun  farming. 

OUR  UVESTOCK  JUDGING  METHODS 

By  R.  G.  JOHNSON 

Hmad,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Oregon  State  College 

Domestic  animals  are  machines  for  converting  plant 
material  into  meat,  fibers,  and  other  human  needs. 
Conipetition  forces  the  modern  farmer  to  evaluate 
efficiency  in  terms  of  tons  or  bushels  per  acre,  dairy 
production  in  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  per  year, 
and  poultry  results  in  number  of  eggs  per  year.  Thus, 
since  the  basic  resource  is  feed  and  not  animals, 
shouldn't  livestock  producers  evaluate  breeding  stock 
on  the  basis  of  meat  or  of  wool  per  100  pounds  of  feed. 

The  show  ring  standards  for  judging  animals  by  ex- 
ternal appearance  has  given  us  advancement  up  to  a 
certam  point,  but  breeding  for  the  show  ring  does  not 
always  lead  to  eflScient  feed  utilization. 
A  step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  increasing  use  of 
proved  sires.  Today,  through  use  of  artificial  insem- 
ination, the  purebred  breeder  is  greatly  assisted  in  the 
establishment  and  increase  of  efficient  blood  lines. 
Tomorrow's  "yardstick"  will  not  only  be  bigger  yields 
per  acre  but  also  more  pounds  of  meat  and  fiber  per 
ton  of  feed. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW!  How  many  of  the  amino 
acids  essential  to  health  are  found  in  meat? 

What  governs  the  price  of  livestock? 
In  what  dessert  is  meat  an  important  ingredient? 
OUn  CITY  COUSIN 


Answers 
to  these 
questions 
may  be 
found  in 
articles  on 
this  page. 


THE  EDITOR'S  COLUMN 


A  smart  steer  on  range  goes  to 
where  the  forage  is  best.  A  smart 
livestock  producer  sells  where  the 
market  is  best.  There  are  many 
sources  of  information  to  help  him  decide 
where  that  best  market  may  be.  Radio  net- 
works and  nearby  stations  report  daily  on 
receipts  and  prices  at  central  and  local  markets. 
Commission  houses  and  their  field  men  are 
ready  to  give  personal  advice  on  the  best  time 
and  place  to  sell.  Newspapers  publish  detailed 
descriptions  of  market  conditions.  Various 
timely  reports  are  available  from  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  and  other  impartial  sources  on  trends 
and  developments  in  the  livestock-and-meat 
industry. 

In  making  their  bids,  livestock  buyers  also  use 
current  market  information.  Acceptance  of  any 
price  offered  is  entirely  up  to  the  producer  or  his 
sales  agent.  Meat  packing  plants  and  their 
buyers  are  located  at  so  many  widespread 
points  that  if  a  producer  is  not  satisfied  with 
prices  offered  by  any  one  buyer,  he  has  a 
choice  of  several  others  to  which  he  may  sell 
his  animals. 

Moreover,  with  3,500  meat  packing  plants  and 
26,000  other  concerns  and  individuals  who 
slaughter  livestock  commercially,  there  is 
bound  to  be  keen  competitive  bidding  for  your 
livestock.  Barring  meat  rationing  and  price 
ceilings,  livestock  prices  are  governed  by  what 
the  packer  can  get  for  the  meat  and  by- 
products. 

"^  ""    "^  *       '  yon. 


tJlat/Aff  9^o^ati*<i  ^ect'/i€  fox 

MINCE  MEAT 

Yield:  4  quarts 
1  pound  cooked  beef    IVi  pounds  brown 

sugar 
1  quart  cider 


^Al.S/Vnf 


Agricultural  Research  Department 


shank, chuck,  or 
I      neck  meat 

1  cup  meat  stock 
I  V2  pound  suet 
j  4  pounds  apples 
I  V2  pound  currants 
I  1  pound  seeded 
I      raisins 


2  teaspoons  salt 

2  teaspoons  nutmeg 

2  teaspoons  cloves 

3  teaspoons  cinnamon 
5  tablespoons  lemon     1 

juice  I 


I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I  Pare,  core,  and  chop  apples.  Chop  together  » 
'  currants  and  raisins.  Add  apples,  sugar,  ' 
I  cider,  and  meat  stock.  Cook  about  5  min-  | 
i  utes.  Grind  meat  and  suet.  Add  with  sea-  1 
'  sonings  to  apple  mixture.  Simmer  1  hour,  ' 
I  stirring  frequently  to  prevent  burning.  Add  | 
I  lemon  juice.  . 

FREE  COLORING  BOOK! 

Boys  and  girls,  here's  a  swell  coloring  book 
for  you.  It's  filled  with  funny  farm  animals — 
Cissy  Calf,  Biddy  Hen,  Junior  Chick,  and  many 
others.  And  there  are  rhymes,  too.  If  you'd 
like  to  have  it,  just  write  to  Department  128, 
Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9,  lU. 


Swift  €h  Company  wishes  all  the 
readers  of  this  page 

A     MERRY     CHRISTMAS 
and  A   HAP;PY  NEW  YEAR^ 


"AMINOS"  ARE  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU!    Amino 

acids  are  mysterious  substances  found  in  the  proteins 
we  eat.  Aminos  are  used  by  our  bodies  to  build  and 
rebuild  our  tissues,  organs,  and  blood.  They  also 
help  fight  off  infections. 

Of  the  23  known  aminos,  ten  are  absolutely  essential 
to  health  and  even  to  life  itself.  Meat  is  rich  in  all  ten 
of  them.  That's  why  doctors,  working  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  bodies  of  wounded  servicemen,  order  diets 
with  large  amounts  of  meat.  That  is  also  why  every- 
body should  eat  meat  for  health  as  well  as  for  its  fine 
flavor  and  its  "stick-to-the-ribs"  food  value. 
Swift's  and  other  meat  packers,  through  The  American 
Meat  Institute,  are  telhng  this  vital  story  of  meat  and 
its  health-building  aminos  in  many  millions  of  adver- 
tising messages.  As  people  read  this  story,  there  will 
be  wider  markets  for  meat— and  the  livestock  you 
produce. 


GESTATION 
FEEDING 
FOR  SOWS 

You  don't  need  to 
feed  the  bred  sow 
"vitamin  pills" 
and  "calcium  tab- 
lets," according  to  J.  W.  Schwab,  of  Purdue 
University.  Here's  a  proper,  well-balanced 
diet  to  feed  during  gestation  which  will  help 
her  produce  a  healthy  litter  of  spring  pigs. 

Make  the  mixture  one  bushel  of  whole  or 
coarsely  ground  corn,  one  bushel  of  whole  or 
coarsely  ground  oats,  or  30  pounds  of  wheat 
middlings  or  bran.  Five  pounds  of  meat  and 
bone  scraps  or  tankage,  or  two  pounds  of  meat 
and  bone  scraps  and  four  pounds  of  soybean 
oil  meal. 

A  suitable  mineral  mixture,  to  be  provided  in 
a  self-feeder,  consists  of  10  pounds  of  pulver- 
ized limestone,  10  pounds  of  steamed  bone 
meal,  and  one  pound  of  common  salt. 

Extra  salt  fed  free  choice  also  is  recommended. 
And  be  sure  to  provide  plenty  of  drinking 
water. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO    9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION      IS      OUR      BUSINESS-AND      YOURS 

'f'^A/    Ealing    Adds    Life    to     Ycur     Year,,   and     Yeara    to    Your    Life 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  Lecturer 


%jf-^: 


Sing  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 

men 
And  let   it  echo  to  moor  and  fen. 
For    this    is    the    birthday    of    a 

King— 
O  ring,  ye  bells  of  gladness,  ring  I 

Light  candles  on  the  festive  board 
And   present   gifts   that   you   have 

stored 
To    bless    this    happy    Christmas 

Day. 
And  at  His  feet  your  offering  lay. 
—  Our  Boys  and   Girls. 


The  Grange  today  is  in  the  most 
favorable  position  it  has  ever  enjoyed. 
Our  membershii)  is  higher  than  at 
any  time  since  the  early  boom  days  of 
our  organization.  During  the  past  50 
years  the  Grange  in  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  has  shown  a  net  increase  each 
year.  This  speaks  well  for  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  fraternity.  It  indicates 
that  farmers  have  accepted  the  Grange 
as  an  organization  wortiiy  of  repre- 
senting them  in  every  aspect  of  rural 
life. 

Tl^is  acceptance  of  the  Grange  by 
rural  America  places  heavy  responsi- 
bility on  our  leaders  everywhere  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices.  The  many  ])roblems  fac- 
ing America  today  indicate  many 
ways  whereby  tiie  Grange  can  render 
a  real  service,  (i range  officers  must, 
if  they  are  to  be  leaders,  study  and 
try  to  understand  wliat  is  happening 
around  the  world  and  how  world 
events  effect  agriculture. 

Grange  lecturers  have  a  particular 
responsibility    inasmuch    as    they    are 
charged  witli  the  development  of  the 
educational   program    of   the   Grange. 
Grange   lecturers    must    keep    abreast 
of  world  events.     To  do  this  requires 
constant    research    and    study.      Ma- 
terials for  study  are  readily  available 
in  nearly  all  magazines.    Libraries  in 
every   town    have   abundance   of   ma- 
terial on  all  subjects.    It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  person  to  do  all  the  re- 
search necessary   to   properly  develop 
the     educational      program      of     tW 
G.-ange.      The   resources  of   the  local 
Grange  must  be  used  by  the  Lecturer. 
She   needs   the  help  of  all   members. 
The  responsibility  for  the  leadership 
however    remains    with    the    lecturfr. 
Unless  sh^  has  the  initiative  and  en- 
ergy the  Orange  cannot   go  forward. 
The    responsibility    resting    with    the 
local  leaders  cannot  be  evaded.   There- 
fore, it  is  important   that   hx-al  lead- 
ers use  their  ability,  develo])  their  own 
resources  and  make  of  their  Grange 
a  real  educational  center. 

The  problem  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion is  presently  most  important.  "We 
are  all  agreed  that  modern  warfare 
requires  a  training  program  of  some 


sort.  There  is  a  vast  diiference  be- 
tween conscription  and  military  train- 
ing. One  can  be  handled  through  our 
schools,  the  other  method  would  take 
young  men  away  from  home  at  a 
citieal  ix'riod  in  their  lives.  Plenty 
of  material  for  a  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  found  in  magazines  of 
recent  date. 

The  problem  of  wages  is  currently 
very  nuich  before  us.  Strikes  now 
threaten  to  halt  very  seriously  the  re- 
conversion effort  of  our  nation. 
Plenty  of  information  on  the  general 
subject  of  wages  can  be  found  in 
cnrrent   periodicals. 

The  same  is  true  of  questions  re- 
lating to  taxes,  inflation,  education 
and  many  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  all  our  people.  We  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  these  problems  if  we  expect 
to  retain  tiie  respect  of  American 
j'.griculture. 

We  must  also  study  seriously  our 
own  in<lustry.  AVe  want  to  retain 
our  Ix'st  young  people  in  our  rural 
society.  To  do  this  means  that  we 
nujst  uiake  of  agriculture  an  attrac- 
tive way,  not  only  of  life,  but  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  The  long  hours  and 
<'oniparatively  small  profits  of  the 
farm  as  compared  with  high  wages  of 
industry  are  not  in  proper  proportion 
in  terms  of  service  rendered.  Some 
change  will  need  to  be  made  if  we 
wiint  to  make  rural  life  attractive  to 
our  young  people.  This  may  be  one 
of  our  most  important  subjects  for 
consideration!  today.  In  any  event 
it  would  be  well  worth  your  time  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
farm  income  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  present  long  hours  re- 
quired to  earn  a  living  by  farming. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many 
challenges  facing  rural  lea<lers.  These 
challenges  must  be  met  successfully  if 
we  want  rural  society  to  continue  to 
improve. 


200- VOICE  CHORUS 

AT  PENNA.  FARM  SHOW 

( I  rangers  from  all  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  the  opportunity  of 
lielping  to  inaugurate  a  novel  innova- 
tion to  the  annual  Farm  Show  pro- 
gram, when  a  state-wide  2()0-voioe 
rural  chorus  will  make  its  debut.  The 
singers  will  feature  a  patriotic  musi- 
cal revue,  "Dedication  to  Peace" 
specially  written  for  the  occasion  by 
William  K.  Gordon,  extension  rural 
sociologist  at  the  Pennsylvania  Stat« 
College. 

All  Grangers  with  any  vocal  abili- 
ties, those  who  have  had  training,  any 
who  sing  in  choirs  or  other  inusical 
organizations  are  invited  to  join  in 
the  chorus.  The  huge  rural  chorus 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  program  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  22,  in  the 
Forum  of  the  Kducation  Building  at 
ILirrisburg.  Since  this  program  will 
be  the  formal  opening  of  the  1946 
Farm  Show  events,  the  patriotic  musi- 
cal revue  will  share  the  platform  with 
(Jovernor  Fdward  Martin  and  other 
State  officials  speaking  at  the  opening 
sessions. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State, 
(Jrange  (juartets  have  been  active,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  members  of  such  units 
will  help  in  forming  the  chorus,  either 
as  units  or  as  individuals.  P»oth  male 
and  female  voices  will  be  used  for 
the  chorus  numbers. 

Besides  i)articipating  in  the  first 
such  pr(»gram  ever  attempted  in  Penn- 
sylvania, singers  who  volunteer  for 
th(!  chorus  will  have  the  privilege  of 
working  under  the  supervision  of  an 
(Uitstaiiding  director.  Numbers  to  be 
used  in  the  program  have  already  been 
selected  and  singers  can  begin  re- 
hearsing their  parts  at  hom<',  before 
the  full   chorus  rehearsal. 

Any  singers  interested  in  joining 
the  chorus,  can  obtain  full  details 
from  your  County  Agricultural  Agent 
at  the  county  seat.  The  entire  pro- 
gram of  the  "Dedication  to  Peace" 
will  be  under  the  general  direction  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  author.  It  is  ho]K'<l 
that  Cirange  members  will  form  a 
large   part    of   the   rural   clun'us. 


Railroads  in  the  first  forty  weeks 
of  ll>4r>  transported  more  car  loads  of 
grain  and  grain  products  than  ever 
before  on  record  for  any  correspond- 
ing period. 


INTERSTATE  PRODUCERS 

IN  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Milk  will  find  a  big  post -war  de- 
mand, acc()rding  to  ().  li.  ll<»tVman, 
.Jr.,  general  manager  of  Iiiter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  In  his 
talk  before  the  tenth  annual  delegate 
meeting  of  the  Co(>perative,  he  stated 
that  "It  is  our  conviction  that  <iur  big- 
gest i>otejitial  post-war  market  for 
fluid  milk  is  in  the  beverage  tield. 
That  is  why  we  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  his  assistance  in 
centering  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  (in  fluid  milk  as  a  beverage 
in   the   post-war  j)eriod." 

There  is  a  great  need  for  national 
unity  among  farm  organizations,  Mr. 
llofl'inaii  told  the  meeting,  stating 
that  "Inter-State  is  going  to  b<'  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  action  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
(lu<-ers'  Federiition  and  other  national 
farm  organizations  in  the  post-war 
l)eriod.  Our  welfare  dt'jK'nds  enorm- 
ously upon  how  successfully  the  major 
farm  organizntions  conduct  t  h  e  m- 
s<'lves  on  this  national  level." 

Tie  warned  that  there  is  n<t  short 
and  easy  way  to  secure  benefits  iitid 
thiit  the  notion  that  this  can  be  done 
by  (Ntngress  passing  laws  is  t(K»  preva- 
lent in  the  <'(>untry  today.  Tie  said 
that  "What  we  need  is  an  impartial, 
unbiased  and  understan<ling  interpre- 
tation of  the  laws  we  have." 

lie  asked  that  individnnls  and 
groiips  close  their  ranks  ;ind  stand 
together,  stating  that  "It   would  be  a 


silly  business  for  us  who  so  badly 
wanted  peace  to  cease  fighting  the 
enemy  abroad  only  to  commence  fight- 
ing among  ourselves  at  home." 

B.  H.  Welty,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
president  of  Inter-State,  called  upon 
the  members  to  conduct  their  farming 
business  on  as  efficient  a  basis  as  pos- 
sible. One  urgent  need  is  that  niilk 
producers  level  out  their  production 
and  eliminate  the  present  spring 
peaks  and  fall  shortages  of  milk.  In 
this  connecti«)n,  he  pointed  out  that 
last  May  70  million  pounds  of  milk 
were  used  for  fluid  purposes  in  the 
market,  while  JH>  million  pounds  were 
l)roduced.  This  fall,  in  October,  we 
produced  only  71  million  pounds,  with 
the  result  that  some  handlers  did  not 
have  enougli  at  times  during  October 
to  supply  their  trade. 

In  discussing  the  reconversion 
problems,  Mr.  Welty  stated  that  the 
prices  of  farm  products  must  be  such 
that  the  farmer  can  maintain  ;m 
American  standard  of  living  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  Tie  insisted,  also, 
that  these  farm  prices  must  be  such 
that  the  farna-r  can  pay  a  wage  to 
his  farm  help  commensurate  with  tlie 
skill  required  and  that  the  prices 
should  su}>port  these  wages,  whether 
paid  to  outsi(l(^  hired  h<'lp  or  to  mem- 
bers of  the  farmer's  family. 

Karly  discontinuance  of  food  sub- 
sidies paid  to  farmers,  in  order  to  kcM'p 
f*oo<l  prices  down,  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Welty.  He  pointed  out  that  price 
iidjustments  must  be  made  at  the 
same  time  in  order  to  keep  the  indus- 
try from  being  crippled.  lie  described 
the  present  subsidy  as  a  crutch  given 
to  the  dairy  industry  in  place  of  ade- 
quate prices  in  tin'  market  place,  this 
crutch  beconiing  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  the  industry  from  being 
crippled  when  costs  outran  the  limited 
jiriees  allowed  by  government  policy. 
Tn  discontinuing  subsidies,  he  asks 
that  the  time  be  chosen  wisely,  so  as 
to  cause  the  least  possible  disloca- 
firm  of  onh'rly  tnarketing. 

The  dairymen  were  told  by  ^fr. 
Wtdty  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  de- 
jircssion  such  as  we  had  in  the  OO's. 
we  must  see  that  agriculture  is  put 
and  kept  on  a  sounder  basis  than  it 
was  during  the  20's. 


BEE  HIVES  REQUIRE  • 

WINTER   PROTECTION 

P.  (J.  Craddock 

Four  things  are  necessary  in  pre- 
j)aring  a  hive  (»f  bees  for  the  winter, 
riiese  are:  ph'uty  of  young  bees, 
enough  foml  iM  the  hive,  winter  food 
of  good  qmility,  an<l  some  protection 
against  the  cidd.  This  last  item  is 
the  point  he  stresses  at  this  time. 

Where  winter  packing  cases  are 
used,  several  types  of  insulating  ma- 
terial may  be  used,  such  as  straw, 
leaves,  chaff,  hay,  or  shavings.  The 
l»acking  nniterial  nuist  be  dry  when 
the  (•<d()nies  are  packed,  and  must  be 
kept  dry  after  packing.  Wet  packinp 
is   worse   than    none. 

Many  beekeepers  prefer  to  wrap  the 
hives  with  heavy  builders'  paper  on 
the  outside,  rather  than  using  pack- 
ing cases.  'I'o  prevent  drafts,  the 
lower  entrance  to  the  hive  should  be 
r«'duced  to  -^s  incdi  by  2  to  4  inches. 
A  snjall  opening  should  be  made  nesir 
tlu'  top  of  the  hive  to  provide  ventila- 
tion. This  top  entrance  can  be  a  half 
to  three-(pnirter  inch  hole,  bored 
through  the  top  <uper,  just  under  the 
hand  hold. 

Where  hive«;  are  ii(»f  packed,  they 
should  be  given  some  protection 
aginst  weatlier,  and  located  where  the 
sun  will  hit  them.  If  no  natural  wind- 
break is  available,  an  artificial  one 
should  be  constructed. 


70  FARM  GROUPS  TO  HOLD 
SESSION  IN  LIEU  OF  SHOW 

yioi'v  than  twenty  state-wide  agri- 
cultural associations  have  notified 
Miles  Ilorst,  State  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  they  will  participate  in 
the  annual  State  Farm  Show  Week 
educational    meetings    next    danuary 

For  the  fourth  con.secutive  year  the 
meetings  will  be  conducted  without 
tlic  added  attraction  of  exhibits  and 
contests  in  the  big  Farm  Show  Build- 
ing. The  Farm  Show  Commission, 
which  is  sponsoring  the  coming  meet- 
ings, is  hopeful  that  the  Army  will 
viicHte  the  Farm  Show  I^uilding  in 
time  for  its  reconversion  for  a  pre- 
war type  of  Farm  Show   in  January, 

1947." 

While  the  1H4(>  Farm  Show  Week 
formal  opening  is  sche<luled  for  the 
Forum  of  the  Fducational  I>uilding 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  22,  a 
number  of  farm  organizations  will 
start  their  annual  meetings  on  Tues- 
day morning  or  afternoon.  These  in- 
clude the  IN'unsylvania  Vegetable 
(Irowers  Association,  State  Horticult- 
ural Associati<Mi,  Pennsylvania  Cro]> 
Improvement  .Vssociation.  Future 
P'arniers  of  America,  Pennsylvania 
Christmas  Tr«'e  (irowers  Asst>ciation, 
TTereford  Catth'  Breeders  Ass(»ciation, 
and  the  various  swine  breeders'  as- 
sociations. 

On  the  following  day  sessions  will 
he  ludd  by  the  Society  of  Farm 
Women  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus T^reeders  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association, 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association,  Penn- 
sylvania Holstein  AssociatitMi,  P(Min- 
sylvania  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Pennsyl- 
vania Livestock  Breeders  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers  Association,  State  Beekeepers 
Association,  and  the  I^'nnsylvania 
poultry  Federation. 

The  Country  Life  Ass(.ciation  will 
hold  its  meeting  Thursday  afternoon, 
January  24,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Xut  Growers  Association  will  meet 
that  morning  and  afternoon.  Groups 
that  will  continue  meetings  through 
the  third  day  incdude  the  horti- 
cultural, vegetabh'  and  i)otato  growers, 
and   the   Future    Farmers. 

With  travel  restrictions  lifted.  Sec- 
retary Horst,  who  is  chairnnin  of  the 
State  Farm  Show  Commission,  ex- 
pects an  attendance  of  up  to  S.OOO 
farm  j)eople  for  meetings  that  will  de- 
vote considerable  time  to  post-war 
problems  in  agriculture. 


BUCKWHEAT  AND  POTATO 

CROPS  BELOW  ESTIMATE 

Declines  in  the  indicated  produc- 
tion of  buckwheat  and  potatoes  on 
Pennsylvania  farms  were  reported  to- 
day by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture following  the  usual  November 
1  general  crop  survey  of  the  Federal - 
State  Cr»p  T^eporting  Service. 

Production  of  corn  for  the  year  still 
held  at  60,192,000  bushels,  the  largest 
in  Pennsylvania  in  20  years.  Winter 
wheat  production  remained  unchanged 
from  the  October  1  estimate  of  20,- 
44(;,000  bushels.  Oats  production  is 
also  the  same  as  October,  25,590,000 
bushels  as  are  barley  at  3,230,000 
bushels  and  rye  at  744,000  bushels.  All 
grain  crops  except  buckwheat  are 
heavier  than  last  year. 

November  1  indications  for  buck- 
wheat were  for  a  crop  of  2,214,000 
bushels,  or  240,000  less  than  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  Il(dativ(dy  few  ])otatoes  were 
left  undug  by  November  1.  Sprayed 
fields  vielded  best,  but  production  of 
17,515,000  bushels  will  be  310,000 
bushels  less  than  was  indicated  on 
October  1. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


PLANNING  SAVES  TIME 

IN  DAIRY  OPERATION 

K.   II.   OlM STEAD 

Careful  planning  of  winter  chores 
can  save  time  and  labor  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

Use  of  trucks  for  handling  f(M'd 
and  ensilage  makes  work  easier,  elimi- 
nates many  needless  steps  and  reduces 
the  time  required  for  feeding  the 
dairy  herd. 

if  dairy  farmers  who  still  carry  en- 
silage in  buslud  baskets  would  stoj) 
to  figure  out  how  far  they  walk,  and 
h(»w  many  miles  of  walking  an  en- 
silage truck  would  save,  a  lot  more  of 
them   would  have  these  conveniences. 

Other  conveniences  can  be  ap|)lied 
to  grain  feeding,  some  of  which  are 
estimated  to  save  the  farmer  as  much 
as  75  miles  of  chore  walking  in  one 
winter. 

One  such  time  and  step  saver  is  an 
arrangenuMit  by  whi(di  grain  feeds  are 
mixed  upstairs  and  carried  by  gravity 
down  (duites  to  bins  in  front  of  the 
cows. 

Compartments  in  the  bins  provide 
for  s(»veral  different  kinds  of  feed.  If 
bins  ar<'  kept  off  the  floor  about  three 
feet  and  ecpiipped  with  a  hog  s(df- 
f'eeder  tyj)e  of  o])ening  at  the  bottom, 
a   lot   of  stooping  will   be  idiminafed. 

Careful  planning  of  these  details 
not  only  saves  time  and  labor,  but  will 
enable  tlie  dairyman  to  handle  a  larger 
herd  and  d(»  a  better  job. 


HESSIAN  FLY  THREAT 

MOST  SERIOUS  IN  YEARS 

F.   J.   I^IJINK 

A  survey  of  Hessian  fly  conditions 
in  fall-planted  wheat  indicates  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  in  years.  If 
spring  conditions  favor  the  insect, 
wheat  losses  may  reach  costly  i)ropor- 
ti< »ns,  and  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it. 

The  survey  shows  that  those  farm- 
ers who  planted  early,  ignoring  the 
announced  fly-free  dates,  have  in- 
f«»stati<»ns  ranging  from  !H)  to  100  per 
cent  Hessian  fly.  This  represents 
about  a  third  of  the  wheat  ])lanted. 
Those  farmers  who  delayed  planting 
until  after  the  fly-free  date  are  free 
of  the  insect  pest. 

This  situation  may  result  in  careful 
farmers  b(>ing  ]ienali7.ed  by  their 
neighbors,  since  insects  from  early 
])lantings  can  migrate  next  soring  to 
(dean  fields  of  wheat.  There  were  no 
medium  plantings,  owing  to  rainy 
weather  between  the  early  plantings 
and  the  late  wheat  sowing. 

In  1942,  the  last  serious  Ilesian  fly 
infestation,  Pennsylvania's  wheat 
crops  took  a  loss  of  over  a  million  dol- 
lars from  this  insect  alone.  This  year, 
a  fairly  low  infestation  resulted  in  an 
estinui'ted  loss  of  $0.3,792. 


LATE  BLIGHT  ROTS 

PROMPT  LOOK  AHEAD 

O,    O.    BlTRKK 

In  response  to  continuing  inquiries 
on  what  to  do  about  late  blight  rots 
in  jxttatoes  following  the  harvest, 
C\)unty  Agents  remind  there  i<?  no 
known  control  at  this  stage,  but  point 
out  that  these  losses  should  prompt 
early  consideration  of  ways  for  pre- 
venting such  a  recurrence  in  another 
year. 

Generally,  the  spray  coverage  this 
year  was  good,  but  not  100  per  cent 


effective.  Adverse  weather  and  other 
factors  caused  interruptions  in  the 
spray  schedule  in  many  instances 
when  sprays  were  needed  most. 

The  fungus  persists  in  the  late 
blight  lesions  on  potato  stalks  for  long 
periods  and  produces  spores  which  are 
spread  on  the  tubers  as  thvy  pass  over 
the  digger.  Light  infection  on  the 
foilage  may  cause  a  great  deal  of 
tuber  decay  in  the  bin.  The  amount 
of  tuber  rot  may  be  greatly  reduced 
by  delaying  harvesting  until  the 
plants  have  been  killed  by  frost,  or 
[>v  the  use  of  herbicides. 


CLEAN  CUT  MAY  BE 

WOODLOT  SOLUTION 

Walter  W.  Simonds 

Clean  cutting  in  a  woodlot  opera- 
tion generally  is  not  recommended, 
but  there  may  be  conditions  under 
which  clean  cutting  can  be  the  best 
practice. 

First,  farmers  nniy  want  to  clear 
the  land  for  some  other  use. 

The  stand  may  have  only  mature 
tre<'s  which  are  ready  to  harvest,  with 
little  or  no  secondary  growth  for  re- 
placement —  as  invariably  happens 
where  woodlots  are  pastured. 

Or  the  stand  may  have  been  con- 
tinually culled  for  high-grade  trees 
with  the  result  only  poor  species  trees 
and  those  of  poor  quality  remain — 
trees  whi<d»  would  show  little  if  any 
profit  if  they  were  left  to  mature. 

In  the  latter  situation,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  cut  the  entire  stand  to 
allow  new  growth  to  get  a  start.  Then, 
as  new  growth  develops  the  poor 
sjx'cies  can  be  eliminated. 

Tender  such  a  procedure  there  may 
l>e  no  large  returns  from  the  woodlot 
for  a  peri(»d  of  years,  but  eventually 
the  stand  again  will  be  valuable,  with 
the  result  the  owner  will  be  much 
better  off  than  if  he  had  retained  the 
stand  of  all   inferior  quality  growth. 

In  wocnllots  where  new  growth  is 
getting  a  start,  two  protective  meas- 
ures should  be  observed — prevent  fires, 
and  keep  out  the  livestock. 


CLEAR  DAYS  BEST  TO 

BAIT  ORCHARD  MICE 

J.  L.  Mecartney 

For  best  results,  set  poison  bait  for 
orchard  mice  in  fair  weather.  Unless 
these  field  pests  are  destroyed,  they 
may  cause  serious  injury  to  fruit 
trees  during   the   winter. 

AVhere  bait  stations  have  been  lo- 
cated for  about  10  days,  the  poison 
preparations  can  be  distributed  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Since  mice  like  fair 
weather  for  stirring  about  in  the 
fields,  the  bait  can  be  put  out  to  best 
advantage  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
bright,  and  still.  Bait  placed  in  the 
morning  will  remflin  fresh  for  the 
afternoon  when  mic^^  do  most  of  their 
foraging. 

Bait  stations  may  consist  of  bundles 
of  corn  fodder  or  any  other  cover  at- 
tractive to  mice,  located  where  the 
mice  will  congregate  to  make  ])oison- 
ing  effective.  If  the  mouse  infesta- 
tion is  heavy,  orchardists  are  urged 
to  take  further  precautions  by  strip- 
in'ng  the  sod  aw\iy  from  tree  trunks 
for  a  distance  of  three  feet  or  more. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  cover 
the  trunk  with  soil  to  the  original 
level  to  guard  against  injury  by  winter 
weather. 


COOPERATIVES  ORGANIZE 
TO  INSURE  PROMPT 
MARKETING  OF  PRODUCTS 

To  help  insure  the  free  flow  of  foods 
from  farm  to  market,  nine  Pennsyl- 
vania farm  organizations  have  joined 
the  recently-established  Food  Pro- 
ducers Council,  its  President  P.  C 
Turner  announced  today. 

Council  members  in  this  state  in- 
elude:  Berks-Lehigh  Cooperative 
Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  Fleetwood; 
Farmers  Cooperative  Dairy,  Hazle- 
ton;  Franklin  County  Horticultural 
Society,  Chambersburg;  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Cooperative  Farmers,  Allentown; 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Inc.,  Harrisburg;  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association,  State 
College;  Philadelphia  Vegetable 
(Growers'  Coop.  Association,  Trevose; 
York  County  Fruit  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Loganville;  and  Dairy- 
men's Coop  Sales  Association,  Pitts- 
burgh. Its  total  membership  includes 
(>3  organizations  representing  farmers 
in  eight  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Turner  explained  that  the 
F.  P.  C.  was  set  up  in  mid-1945  "to 
promote  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
marketing  of  food  products  through 
the  removal  of  bariers  to  the  free  flow 
of  food  from  producer  to  consumer, 
the  betterment  of  market  facilities 
and  the  improvement  of  other  prac- 
tices in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  products  to  the  end  that 
consumers  may  get  their  food  in  its 
most  nutritious  and  palatable  form 
and  that  the  farmers  thereby  may 
have  a  better  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts." 

He  stressed  that  "foremost  among 
the  immediate  objectives  of  the  Food 
Producers  Council  is  the  maintenance 
of  an  accessible  market,  readily  avail- 
able to  farmers  six  days  a  week,"  and 
added: 

'*Ben<'ficial  effects  of  the  Council's 
work  already  are  evident  in  the  recent 
opening  of  some  markets  on  Satur- 
days. Also,  farmers  marketing  their 
own  goods  have  less  difficulty  in  de- 
livering these  goods  as  the  move  to 
secure  the  free  flow  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables gains  support  and  strength. 

"Six  million  farm  families,"  Mr. 
Turner  said,  "are  producing  food  for 
tlu'  130  million  people  in  the  United 
States.  With  more  and  more  farm 
products  going  to  the  consumer  in 
fresh  form,  their  quality  and  dollar 
value  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  speed  with  which  they  reach  the 
market.  Moreover,  the  war  reempha- 
sized  the  vital  importance  of  eliminat- 
ing waste  in  handling  food." 

"The  taste  and  nutritive  value  of 
food,  the  result  of  six  or  seven  months 
of  planning  and  hard  work  on  the 
farm,  can  be  destroyed  in  one  day  if 
produce  does  not  reach  the  market 
prom]>tly." 

The  Council,  President  Turner 
stated,  has  another  objective  in  "help- 
ing labor  and  the  farmer  understand 
each  other's  problems.  Farmers  have 
always  given  to  labor  and  to  other 
gronps  the  same  right  to  organize 
that  they  keep  for  themselves.  Farm- 
ers feel,  however,  that  such  organiza- 
tions should  be  built  from  within  to 
fill  a  need  and  not  inflicted  from  with- 
out." 

"Farming  is  a  highly  specialized 
business,  regulated  by  nature's  sun- 
shine and  storms,  as  contrasted  to  in- 
dustry, controlled  entirely  by  man. 
Organizations  and  regulations  suited 
to  man-controlled  conditions  in  city 
and  factory  are  not  and  cannot  be 
made  adaptable  or  workable  in  the 
great  outdoors,  where  production  is 
subject  to"  the  uncertainties  of  na- 
ture." 
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The  Grange  Sets  up  "Guide  Posts*' 

Several  years  ago  the  Grange  set  up  three  basic  "Guide  Posts"  and  has 
repeatedly  reaffirmed  them.  They  have  attracted  widespread  approval  and 
were  given  new  endorsement  by  the  Kansas  City  session,  which  declared  them 
fundamental  in  assuring  permanent  prosperity.     Here  they  are: — 

1.  All   prosperity    springs    from    the    production    of   wealth;     or    anything 
which  retards  the  production  of  wealth  is  unsound. 

2.  The  compensation  of  each  should  be  based  on  what  he  contributes  to 

the  general  welfare. 

3.  The  prime  purpose  of  government   is  to   protect   its  citizens   from  ag- 
gression— both  physical  and  economic. 

Applied  to  every-day  problems,  this  means  this  nation  must  continue 
to  produce  a  balanced  abundance;  must  prevent  monopolies  in  agriculture, 
industry  or  labor,  which  restrict  production  in  order  to  enhance  prices; 
must  see  that  reasonable  compensation  is  made  possible  for  those  who  earn  it; 
and  must  do  this  under  the  private  enterprise  system,  which  provides  an 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  develop  his  own  talents  as  he  may  desire. 
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Grange  Platform  for  Agriculture 

The  National  Grange  believes  that  a  sound  farm  program  is  essential 
not  only  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  agriculture,  but  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  submits  the  following  basic  principles  which  must  be  recognized 
in  any  successful  readjustment  program.  For  these  essential  policies  the 
National  Grange  will  continue  to  fight. 

1.  Farmers'  equitable  share  of  the  national  income  must  be  secured  through 
a  modernized  parity,  to  be  obtained  through  fair  market  prices  rather 
than  by  subsidies.  Support  prices  may  be  justified  where  necessary  to 
assure  cost  of  production. 

2.  Both  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperative  farmer  organizations  must 
be  encouraged  as  the  first  reliance  for  adjusting  and  stabilizing  market- 
ings. 

3.  A  Surplus  Commodity  Commission  should  be  established  by  Congress,  to 
be  provided  with  a  sufficient  "stock  of  remedies"  for  emergency  action 
in  meeting  the  occasional  surpluses  inevitable  in  an  economy  of  bal- 
anced abundance. 

4.  The  Marketing  Agreements  Act  should  be  extended  to  include  producers 
of  commodities  which  can  use  it  to  advantage,  in  assuring  consumers 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

5.  Marketing  quotas,  when  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting  in  a 
referendum,  should  be  provided  for  preventing  surpluses  from  creating 
market  gluts;  supported  by  a  two-price  system  domestically  for  diverting 
excessive  supplies  to  inferior  uses. 

6.  A  two-price  system  for  exports  should  be  adopted,  to  be  accompanied  by 
international  commodity  agreements  that  assure  American  farmers  a 
fair  share  of  world  markets  at  stable  prices. 

7.  Conservation  of  the  nation's  basic  natural  wealth  of  soil  and  timber 
must  be  promoted  through  sound  soil  building,  water  conservation  and 
fire  prevention  programs. 

8.  Federal  and  state  guidance  and  assistance  should  be  available  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sound,  lon'g-range  readjustment  programs  for  problem  areas. 

9.  Research  in  the  sciences  of  production  and  processing  should  be  greatly 
amplified:  for  discovery  of  new  and  expanded  uses  of  farm  products; 
and  for  improving  marketing  and  distribution. 

10.  A  Federal  Office  of  Nutrition  should  be  set  up  to  cooperate  with  state, 
local  and  private  agencies  in  promoting  improved  diets,  through  research 
and  education;  with  widest  publicity  given  to  such  findings  as  an  im- 
portant step  toward  improved  national  health. 


The  National  Grange  Favors 

Establishment   of   an   international   farm   organization   of   various   nations 

throughout  the  world. 
Support  of  the  United  Nations'  Organization  and  support  of  the  Food  and 

Agricultural  Organization  (FAO). 
Placing  authority  over  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  hands  of  an  international 

body,  under  direction  of  the  United  Nations. 
Fulfillment  of  our  obligations  to  assist  war-torn  Europe  in  re-establishing 

itself. 
Aid  to  war  veterans  in  relocating  on  farms  where  they  shall  have  a  reasonable 

chance  of  success. 
National  preparedness  through  school  training  and  adequate  standing  volun- 
teer army. 
Maintenance  of  free  competition  among  all  forms  of  transportation. 
Removal  of  price  controls  as  rapidly  as  supplies  meet  demands  sufficiently 

to  assure  reasonable  prices. 
A  modernized  parity  formula  to  include  labor  costs,  which  will  remain  con- 
stantly current. 
Farmer-owned  production  and  marketing  cooperatives. 
A  sound  Farm  Credit  System,  under  an  independent  bi-partisan  Farm  Credit 

Board. 
Balancing  the  Federal  Budget ;   elimination  of  needless  government  bureaus. 
Extension  of  Social  Security  to  include  farmers  and  farm  workers. 
Enactment  of  the  Hobbs  Bill  or  similar  legislation  to  prevent  labor  racke- 
teering. 
Wider  research  in  methods  of  growing  and  distributing  farm  crops. 
Extension    of    rural    electrification    as    rapidly    as    consistent    with    sound 

financing. 
Support  of  the  Extension  Service,  but  maintained  entrely  by  public  funds, 
and  its  benefits  available  to  all  farmers,  without  preference  to  any  group 
or  organization. 
Continued  operation  of  synthetic  rubber  plants,  through  private  ownership 

as  soon  as  possible. 
Expansion  of  the  Blue  Cross  Hospitalization  Service  and  increase  in  group 

health  insurance  protection. 
A  vigorous  campaign  to  clean  up  objectionable  moving  pictures. 
Effective  national  survey  on  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency. 
Adoption  of  practical  methods  to  curb  the  liquor  traffic. 
Federal  statute  making  Standard   Time  mandatory   in  all   sections  of  the 

United  States. 
Further  development  of  Federal  crop  insurance. 
Early  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway. 
Continuation  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

Appointment  of  a  road  committee  in  every  Subordinate  Grange,  and  in- 
creased advocacy  of  farm-to-market  roads. 
Audit  of  government  corporations  by  Comptroller  General. 
Taxing  unearned  income  at  higher  rate  than  earned  income. 
Closing  avenues  of  escape  for  inheritance  and  gift  taxes. 


The  National  Grange  Opposes 

Peace-time  military  conscription. 

Continued  conscription  of  irreplaceable  farm  workers. 
Removal  of  immigration  restrictions. 
Subsidies  in  lieu  of  fair  prices. 

PVdcral  encroachment  of  state  and  local  rights  on  water  control. 
Inflationary  price  increases. 

Enactment  of  proposed  revision  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  to  establish  horizontal 
wage  levels  and  arbitrary  wage  minimums. 


Fred  Bailey  Makes  His  First 

Report  to  National  Grange 


]Vorthy  Master,  Patrons: 

I  have  a  legislative  report,  but  I'm 
not  going  to  read  it  here.  I  shall  make 
it  available  for  publication  in  the 
Journal  if  you  desire  to  read  it.  I 
have  something  I  feel  to  be  more  im- 
portant. Today  I  want  to  take  just  a 
few  minutes  to  talk  with  you — so,  per- 
haps, we  can  become  better  ac- 
quainted. I  want  to  talk  about  the 
Grange.  About  you  and  myself.  I 
want  you  to  know  where  I  stand  on 
some  pretty  important  matters. 

Early  this  year  your  Executive 
Committee  asked  me  to  accept  the  job 
as  your  Washington  Legislative 
Counsel.  I  did  not  seek  the  job.  I 
was  flattered  by  the  offer,  and  I  was 
happy  to  accept  it.  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  little  bit  of  why.  First,  Pm  a 
country  boy.  I'm  sure  you've  all  heard 
that  old  saw:  You  can  take  the  boy 
out  of  the  country,  but  you  can't 
take  the  country  out  of  the  boy.  Some 
city  folks  think  that  is  a  wisecrack. 
But,  thank  God,  it's  true.  America 
has  been  built  by  boys,  and  girls  too, 
who  never  had  the  country  taken  out 
ef  them.  There  we  learned — never  to 
forget — those  simple  virtues  of  hon- 
esty, hard  work,  perseverence,  and  a 
love  of  the  earth  which  nurtures  us. 
For  many,  many  years  I've  known 
of  and  admired  the  work  of  the 
Grange.  I  felt,  even  before  I  knew 
anyone  in  the  Grange,  that  it  was 
my  friend — the  friend  of  every  farmer 
and  of  everyone  who  was  a  friend  of 
the  farmer. 

Then,  two  years  ago — that's  an 
awfully  short  time,  isn't  it — I  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  for  and  with  you 
in  another  capacity.  I  came  with  the 
Grange  for  three  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause you  had  in  your  National 
Master  the  greatest  leader  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Second,  because  I 
believed  that  I  needed  the  Grange,  and 
tliird,  because  I  believed  that  the 
Grange  needed  me. 

In  the  first  two  I  have  not  been 
disappointed.  In  the  third,  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Sometimes  we  may  not  agree  on 
some  things.  We  farmers  are  that 
way,  sometimes,  you  know.  We  are 
rugged — my  friend,  Morton  Tomkins, 
calls  us  ragged — individualists. 

In  my  legislative  report — to  be 
filed — I  shall  speak  to  you  from  my 
head.  Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
from  my  heart. 

As  we  bind  the  wounds  of  war  and 
prepare  for  the  tasks  of  peace,  it  is 
well  that  we  briefly  review  the  past 
and  then  lool-  ahead  to  the  great  op- 
portunities that  Up  before  us.  In  the 
first  we  may  take  pride  and  in  the 
latter  we  find  need  of  great  courage. 

We  are  proud  of  our  part  in  the 
long  and  gruelling  wars  that  were 
culminated  this  year  in  complete  vic- 
tories over  enemies  both  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west.  We  have  overcome 
many  obstacles  to  ultimate  victory 
and  peace. 

The  story  of  American  farmers  in 


New  Horizons 


World  War  II  is  the  story  of  ever 
increasing  production — 20,  25,  35,  and 
finally  40  per  cent  more  than  ever 
before.  That  story  the  world  well 
knows.  Behind  that  story  are  the 
long  hours  of  unrelenting  toil  by  all 
the  farm  family — older  men  and 
women  who  returned  from  well-de- 
served retirement ;  boys  and  girls  who 
did  the  jobs  of  men  in  the  fields. 

When  historians  write  of  the  mir- 
acles of  American  production,  the 
record  of  farmers  wfell  deserves  a 
place  at  the  top  of  the  list.  For  we 
have  dravm  heavily  upon  both  our 
human  and  our  soil  reserves  to  pre- 
serve for  ourselves  and  our  descend- 
ents  the  American  way  of  life. 

More  than  one  million  American 
farm  boys  donned  the  uniforms  of 
our  gallant  fighting  forces.  Of  all  of 
them  we  are  proud.  Many  of  them 
will  not  return  to  partake  of  the  free- 
dom for  which  they  so  gallantly  gave 
their  lives.  To  them  we  pay  humble 
tribute.  . 

In  order  that  we  may  not  lose  that 
for  which  we  so  dearly  paid,  we  must 
not  dwell  too  much  on  the  past  but 
rather  dedicate  our  full  energies  to 
the  problems  that  lie  ahead. 

A  New  Era 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five  is 
a  year  which  historians  of  all  time 
will  rank  high  among  the  important 
dates  in  the  chronicles  of  mankind. 
Into  a  world  of  strife  there  has  been 
ushered  a  new  era — that  of  atomic 
energy. 

Future  historians  unquestionably 
*'ill  rank  the  atomic  era  with  the  stone 
age,  the  iron  age,  the  age  of  steam, 
and  of  electricity.  This  year  has 
been  a  milestone  with  but  a  few  paral- 
lels in  human  history. 

In  considering  our  everyday  prob- 
lems they  become  dwarfed  in  the 
shadow  of  a  new  and  frightening 
force.  Man  has  harnassed  the  power 
of  the  universe.  The  full  import  of 
that  we  cannot  even  yet  fully  realize. 

Compared  with  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  that  force,  all  our  other 
problems  are  but  ripples  on  a  storm- 
lashed  sea.  The  destiny  of  our  na- 
tion, of  our  world,  depends  upon 
the  wisdom  of  our  use  of  the  infin- 
itesimal atom.  Used  unwisely  it  can 
in  one  hour  destroy  the  civilization 
we  have  so  laboriously  built  up  over 
the  centuries.  It  can  return  our 
world  to  the  dark  ages. 

Perhaps  never  before  have  we 
needed  divine  guidance  as  we  need  it 
today.  We  must  pray  that  the  power 
which  we  have  wrested  from  nature 
— perhaps  her  innermost  secret — will 
make  us  humble;  not  boastful  nor 
arrogant.  We  must  resolve  to  use 
that  power  for  good;    not  for  evil. 

To  America  has  been  given  a  great 
trust;  a  great  responsibility.  God 
give  us  the  wisdom  to  use  it  wisely, 
for  we  are  but  children  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  a  new  and  awful  world  of  our 
own  creation. 


Sale  of  liquor  to  minors;    radio  liquor  advertising. 

Sale  of  liquor  and  beer  in  all  military  camps. 

Continuance  of  war-time  excess  profit  taxes. 

Federal  control  of  education. 

Abandonment  of  the  tobacco  quota  program. 

Federal  control  and  regimentation  of  scientific  research. 

Double  taxation  of  same  income  by  same  taxing  units. 

Taxing  patronage  dividends. 

Unwarranted  increase  in  Parcel  Post  rates. 

Five-day  marketing  week  at  terminal  markets  for  perishables. 


In  war  we  found  a  new  strength; 
a  new  unity  of  purpose.  We  must 
preserve  those  in  peace.  America  has 
proved  its  metal  in  war.  From  this 
we  must  forge  a  new  and  better  life. 
We  can.     We  will. 

America  is  great.  It  is  great  to  be 
an  American.  But  with  that  great- 
ness there  is  an  equally  great  responsi- 
bility— the  responsibility  of  a  whole 
world  that  looks  to  us  for  understand- 
ing and  leadership. 

We  must  give  as  unstintingly  to 
peace  as  we  gave  to  war.  The  unity 
we  found  in  war  must  not  be  lost  in 
peace.  Foremost  we  are  not  farmers, 
we  are  not  miners,  we  are  not  factory 
workers,  we  are  not  doctors,  dentists, 
or  businessmen — we  are  Americans. 
We  must  think,  and  act,  as  Americans. 

We  shall  not  follow  those  leaders 
who  seek  special  privileges  for  any 
group — be  it  agriculture,  industry,  or 
labor.  Each  prospers  most  as  the 
others  are  prosperous. 

We  shall  shun  those  leaders  who 
tell  us  there  will  be  other  wars  be- 
cause there  always  have  been  wars. 
We  shall  reject  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  tell  us  there  will  be  other  depres- 
sions because  there  always  have  been 
depressions. 

Wars  are  made  by  man.  Peace  can 
be  made  by  man.  We  have  never  lost 
a  war.  We  must  not  lose  the  peace. 
Depressions  are  no  natural  phenom- 
ena. They  are  man-made.  Man  can 
make  prosperity.  Those  who  expect 
defeat  already  have  lost  half  the 
battle. 

Let  us  turn  our  back  on  the  failures 
of  the  past;  and  our  faces  to  the 
vision  of  new  horizons. 

Opportunity 

For  we  of  the  Grange  there  lies 
ahead  a  great  oportunity.  By  our 
counsel  and  our  example  we  may  carry 
the  torch  that  will  lead  the  way  up 
the  unmarked  path  to  a  better  world, 
through  the  wilderness  of  despair, 
past  suspicion,  hate  and  greed. 

During  the  past  year  we  have 
grasped  that  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship at  Bretton  Woods,  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  at  Mexico  City,  at  Caracus,  at 
San  Francisco,  and  at  Quebec.  Ours 
has  been  a  voice  heard  and  respected 
in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 

The  advice  of  the  Grange  is  sought 
and  weighed  carefully  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  in  the  White  House,  in  the 
government  departments,  and  in  the 
deliberations  of  all  public-spirited 
groups. 

The  world  watches  our  deliberations 
here — for  new  hope  and  renewed  cour- 
age. Telegraph  lines,  cables,  and  the 
radio  will  carry  to  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  world  the  inspiration  our  lead- 
ership can  give. 

A  Positive  Program 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  word  is  "reconstruction."  In 
America  it  is  "reconversion."  We 
have  been  spared  the  devastation  that 
laid  waste  to  millions  of  homes  and 
factories  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Yet  reconversion  is  not  an  apt  term. 
We  must  not  reconvert  to  the  pre-war 
years  of  unemployment,  of  hunger  and 
want  in  a  land  of  potential  plenty. 
We  must  reconvert  our  full  energies 
from  destruction  to  construction  of  a 
better  nation  and  a  better  life. 

Ours  shall  be  a  positive — not  a 
negative — program.  We  shall  be  for 
things — not  merely  against.  We  shall 
not  dissipate  our  energies  in  op- 
posing. We  shall  put  our  full  strength 
behind  proposals. 

Today  there  is  great  need  for  a 
positive  farm  program.  No  other 
group  of  men  and  women  anywhere  is 
better  qualified   to  provide  that  pro- 


gram. We  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  dis- 
couraged by  difficulties. 

We  shall  develop  a  program  that 
will  prevail  because  it  will  be  fair — 
fair  to  wage  earners,  to  businessmen, 
and  to  farmers.  It  will  rise  above 
selfishness  and  sectional  jealousies. 

Our  program — the  Grange  program 
— shall  become  the  Magna  Charta  of 
American  farmers.  It  shall  free  us 
from  fear  of  an  uncertain  future. 
It  shall  free  us  from  Federal  charity 
tendered  in  lieu  of  fair  market  prices 
for  the  products  of  our  labor.  It 
shall  free  us  from  fear  of  an  impov- 
erished old  age. 


To  THE  Future 

This  report  has  not  dwelt  in  retro- 
spect. The  Grange's  glorious  past  is 
but  a  promise  for  the  future.  Our 
satisfaction  in  accomplishments  is  but 
an  inspiration  to  future  achievements. 

Grange  history  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  heroic  work  and  sacri- 
fice of  many  men  and  women.  It 
must  not  be  an  anchor.  It  is  not  an 
anchor  I  It  is  a  marker  on  the  road 
of  progress — the  progress  of  mankind 
toward  a  better  world. 

We  are  justly  proud  that  ours  is 
the  oldest  American  farm  organiza- 
tion. We  are  proud  of  our  many  ac- 
complishments in  79  years  of  un- 
stinted service.  We  are  proud  that  we 
can  from  our  yesterdays  take  renewed 
courage  for  our  tomorrows. 

PROFITABLE   FARMING 

MEANS  GOOB  RECORDS 

E.    L.    MOFTITT 

Farming  is  a  business  and  requires 
records  and  cost  accounts  just  as 
any  other  business.  It  is  through 
these  records  and  accounts  of  the 
farm  business  that  permits  a  farmer 
to  study  and  analyze  his  business  and 
his  operations. 

From  these  records,  the  farmer 
learns  which  parts  of  his  business 
have  been  profitable  and  which  have 
not  been  satisfactory,  as  well  as  why 
some  phases  have  not  been  profitable. 
Changes  in  management  can  then  be 
made,  with  something  definite  on 
which  to  base  future  plans. 

The  County  Agent  has  a  supply  of 
the  Farm  Account  books  used  by 
many  progressive  farmers  to  keep  ac- 
curate account  of  their  various  trans- 
actions, exi)enses,  and  sales.  These 
books,  now  available  for  1946,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  county  agricultural 
extension   association   office. 


DOWNY  WOODPECKER  IS 

FOE  OF  CORN  BORER 

Long  a  friend  of  the  farmer  because 
it  destroys  harmful  insects,  the 
downy  woodpecker  has  added  another 
Pennsylvania  farm  insect  pest  to  its 
menu,  having  been  found  digging 
European  corn  borer  worms  out  of 
corn  stalks. 

A  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  during  the  recent  survey 
of  corn  borer  infestations  in  33 
counties,  heard  a  woodpecker  banging 
away  on  a  com  stalk  in  Lebanon 
County  and  observed  the  bird  for  a 
short  period  as  it  punched  holes  in 
the  stalk,  pulled  out  and  devoured  liv- 
ing corn  borer  caterpillars. 

The  corn  borer  survey  revealed  that 
infestation  this  year  was  far  worse 
than  in  1944  and  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  peak  year  of  1943.  Advocated  con- 
trol measures  to  keep  the  pest  from 
doing  greater  damage  in  1946  include 
shredding,  burning  or  plowing  down 
all  corn  stalks  and  other  heavy 
stemmed  plants  and  weeds  in  the  in- 
fested areas  prior  to  next  mid-April. 
Department  ofBciaU  said*. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum» 
baugh.  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furmaa  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hakes, 
Mansfield. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


Ctrisitmasi 


Pack  away  your  troubles,  forget  the 
old  grudges  *  and  remember  that 
Christmas  is  with  us  once  again. 

"Build   for  yourself   a   strong  box, 
Fashion  each  part  with  care 
Fix   it  with  hasp  and  padlock. 
Put  all  your  troubles  there. 

"Hide  them  from  sight  so  completely 
The  world  will  never  dream  half, 
Fasten  the  top  down  securely 

Then — sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh." 

On  Christmas  day  you  will  receive 
many  good  wishes  from  your  numer- 
ous friends,  but  none  will  be  more  sin- 
cere than  the  wish  for  you  and  yours 
from  your  State  Grange  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee. 


CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS 

At  Christmas  time  we  rededicatc 
our  homes  to  the  business  of  living, 
giving,  and  spirit  lifting.  Although 
some  hearts  are  heavy  with  the 
thoughts  of  those  still  far  from  home 
or  of  those  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice,  let  us  give  our  homes 
a  joyful  decorative  whirl  that  will 
lift  the  h^arts  of  all  who  pass  by  or 
come  to  visit  on  this,  the  first  Christ- 
mas for  several  years,  of  peace. 

Toys  in  bright  colors  from  the  five 
and  dime  are  wired  together  and 
topped  with  a  red  oilcloth  bow  for 
door  decoration.  Shiny  horns,  red 
trains,  a  doll  witli  a  blue  dress  all  add 
to  the  holiday  air.  And  the  "makings" 
will  find  plenty  of  use  afterwards. 

Cotton  or  wool  yarn  can  be  used  to 
make  a  Santa  who'd  be  equally  at 
home  on  a  tree  or  table.  Shaiw  around 
a  wire. 

Dress  up  a  candle  for  table  decora- 
tion. You  might  use  green  leaves 
on  one  side  and  red  on  the  other.  Or 
the  candle  might  be  set  in  a  gla.ss  with 
the  inverted  leaves  skirting  it. 

Decorations  need  not  be  elaborate; 
an  evergreen  here,  a  few  bells  there, 
or  a  simple  creche.  Cover  the  mantel 
with  boughs,  and  spot  your  brightest 
cards  amid  the  greenery. 

The  bowknots  are  made  of  cran- 
berries strung  on  wire,  with  the 
center  of  red  apples  and  popcorn  balls 
heaped  about  red  candles. 

Adaptable  and  gay  for  any  room 
is  a  window  pasted  with  large  snow- 


Hakes  cut  from  paper  doilies.  The 
sparkle  is  glued  on.  Sparkling  card- 
board stars  may  be  used  for  pretty 
curtain  tiebacks. 

If  you  have  frilly  white  curtains 
which  can  be  looped  back,  use  a 
cluster  of  bright  Christmas  balls' and 
a  gay  ribbon  for  a  tieback  during  the 
holiday  week.  The  balls  are  fastened 
on  with  very  fine  wire. 

"Charm  strings"  made  of  gourds 
and  seed  pods  have  been  popular  in 
recent  years  and  have  added  a  gay 
note  to  many  a  room.  At  Christmas 
time  why  not  make  some  new  ones  of 
brown  cones  and  bright  red,  blue,  yel- 
low, silver  and  gold  Christmas  balls? 
They'd  make  a  colorful  holiday  touch. 

When  you  make  your  usual  Christ- 
mas cookies,  bake  a  few  extras  to  give 
to  lonely  folks.  Let  the  children  help 
make,  wrap,  and  deliver  them.  The 
simplest  way  is  to  pil(»  an  assortment 
on  gay  paper  plates.  Set  the  plate 
on  a  large  s(iuare  of  cellophane,  bring 
this  to  a  center  directly  over  the  plate 
and  tie  with  contrasting  ribbon,  then 
add  a  card  and  perhaps  a  sprig  of 
mistletoe  or  holly.  If  wra])ped  in  red 
('rlloi)hane,  use  green  or  silver  ribbon; 
if  in  green  cellophane,  red  or  silver, 
riiey  make  attractive  and  very  inex- 
pensive gifts  and  best  of  all  they  have 
a  personal  touch. 

A  small  log,  preferably  of  birch, 
can  be  made  into  an  effective  center- 
piece, or  two  of  them  may  be  used  on 
cither  end  of  a  serving  table  with 
good  effect.  Bore  three  holes  in  log 
and  put  small  evergreens  in  them. 
Decorate  with  cranberries  hung  by 
thread  from  the  branches  to  look  like 
Christmas  balls. 

Have  you  an  old  bird  cage  you  have 
discarded?  Paint  it  white,  gild  it 
prettily  and  then  fill  with  holly  or 
other  greens  and  hang  outside  the 
front  door  during  the  holidays. 

It  is  just  as  attractive  indoors,  but 
the  greenery  will  have  to  be  sprayed 
occasionally  with  water,  so  it  won't 
dry  out. 

Stick  some  candles  to  the  bottom  of 
a  tin  star  mold  and  h(>ap  it  with 
Christmas  tree  balls  ...  a  perfect 
centerpiece  for  the  holiday  table. 

Here's  a  thought  for  the  neighbor 
who  admired  your  garden  :  give  her 
some  of  your  own  seeds  in  envelopes 
made  of  Christmas  wrapping  paper. 


CHRISTMAS  TURKEY 

IN  NEW  STYLE 

Frances  Gyger 

Did  you  ever  try  boneing  a  turkey 
for  your  Christmas  dinner?  Get  your 
Extension  leader  to  show  you  how  it's 
done.  Then  make  the  regular  filling 
and  have  it  rolled  for  your  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  A  turkey  that  weighs 
20  lbs.  will  lose  almost  half  its  weight 
when  boned.  A  turkey  served  in  this 
style  is  delicious. 


GIFTS  CAN  BE  USEFUL 

AS  WELL  AS  ORNAMENTAL 

Mabel  C.  McDowell 

Are  you  wondering  what  gifts  you 
can  make  for  mother  or  sister?  Why 
not  an  accessory  to  give  a  note  of 
color   to   the   fall   costume? 

Patterns  for  purses  and  other  ac- 
cessories can  be  purchased  at  any 
pattern  counter.  Suitable  materials 
may  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
pieces  from  cutting  the  family  gar- 
ments. Many  fabrics  have  the  right 
texture  and  weight  for  accessories. 
Purses,  belts,  hats,  and  mittens  can 
be  made  of  woolen  or  heavy  rayon  fab- 
rics. Cotton  fabrics  are  good  for 
summer  use.  Jersey  is  fine  for  gloves, 
and  crepes  and  jerseys  make  attrac- 
tive dickies  and  scarves. 

Before  discarding  that  old  dress  or 
other  garment,  because  it  may  be  con- 
sidered worn  out,  look  at  it  as  of  pos- 
sible use  for  accessories.  Some  ma- 
terials of  these  garments  have  not 
been  on  sale  for  some  time.  Poor 
fabric  is  no  more  practical  for  acces- 
sories than  for  a  dress,  because  most 
accessories  get  hard  wear.  If  they  are 
to  be  washed,  be  sure  the  material  is 
washable. 

Some  combinations  of  accessories 
are:  belt  and  ascot  scarf;  hatpin  and 
gloves;  dickey  and  gloves;  hat  and 
gloves;  belt  and  gloves;  collar  and 
purse. 

Hatpins  and  lapel  ornaments  add  a 
note  of  bright  color  and  can  match 
another  larger  accessory. 


KERNAL  KOMPUTATION 

Buying  unshelled  nuts  need  not  be 
a  guessing  game,  say  home  economists 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  suggest  this  yardstick. 
One  pound  of  unshelled  almonds 
yields  about  one  cup  of  shelled  ker- 
nels; one  pound  of  filberts  about  one 
and  one-third  cups;  one  pound  of 
peanuts  about  two  cups;  one  pound 
of  pecans  almost  one  and  one-half 
cups;  one  pound  of  English  w^alnuts 
a  little  more  than  one  and  one-half 
cups  halved  kernals;  and  one  pound 
of  black  walnuts  about  one-half  cup 
broken  kernels. 

Many  a  housewife  welcomes  the 
news  that  evaporated  milk  is  no  longer 
rationed.  And  here's  one  mighty  good 
reason  why.  Did  you  ever  try  Cream 
of  Celery  Soup  made  with  (jvaporated 
milk?  Here's  a  honey  of  a  recipe. 
Listen — Melt  two  tablespoons  of  but- 
ter in  a  double  boiler — then  blend  in 
1  tablespoon  flour,  ^/2  teaspoon  salt,  a 
few  grains  of  pepper,  -^^  teaspoon  })ap- 
rika — then  add  slowly,  stirring  con- 
stantly— one  cup  evaporated  milk  di- 
luted with  one  cup  meat  or  chicken 
stock.  Cook  ten  minutes,  and  add  1 
teaspoon  grated  onion.  Put  through 
a  ricer  or  strainer,  one  cup  cooked 
celery  and  add  to  the  milk  mixture. 
Then  add  4  tablespoons  of  grated 
cheese,  and  heat  thoroughly. 


Customer — Can  this  fur  coat  l>e 
worn  out  in  the  rain  ? 

Salesman — Madam,  did  you  ever 
.see  a  rabbit  carrying  an  unmbrella? 


CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS 

"For  somehow  not  only  at  Christmas, 
But  all  the  long  year  through. 
The  joy  that  you  give  to  others 
Is  the  joy  that  comes  back  to  you. 

"It  isn't  far  to  Bethlehem  town  I 
It's    anywhere    that     Christ    comes 

down 
And  finds  in  people's  friendly  face 
A  welcome  and  abiding  place. 
The  road  to   Bethlehem  runs   right 

through 
The   homes   of   people   like   me   and 

you." 

— Madeline  Sweeney  Miller. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

The  value  of  time. 
The  success  of  perseverence. 
The  pleasure  of  working. 
The  dignity  of  simplicity. 
The  worth  of  character. 
The  power  of  kindness. 
The  influence  of  example. 
The  obligation  of  duty. 
The  wisdom  of  economy. 
The  virtue  of  patience. 
The  joy  of  originating. 
The  improvement  of  talent. 


If  there's  wear  in  an  old  coat  yet, 
this  is  a  year  to  give  it  first  aid  or 
beauty  treatment,  or  both,  and  put  it 
on  active  duty  for  fall  or  winter.  The 
clothing  shortage  is  not  over. 

Mending  a  shkiU  hole  or  tear,  liavel 
yarns  from  a  straight  inside  seam, 
because  repairs  with  self-thread  are 
most  nearly  invisible. 

Lining  rep<iirf<.  If  worn  only  at 
neck,  sleeves  and  hem,  consider  re- 
pair of  a  lining  with  matching  or 
harmonizing  fabric.  Apply  a  shaped 
facing  about  two  inches  wide  at  the 
back  of  neck,  and  a  two  or  three  inch 
band  at  cuff  and  hem.  Catch-stitch 
to  the  old  lining  for  a  decorative  ef- 
fect. If  a  lining  is  worn  at  underarm, 
shields  or  lining  cloth  tacked  in  will 
do  double  duty. 

A  whole  new  lining.  If  the  old  lin- 
ing must  be  ripix'd  out,  take  care  not 
to  stretch  or  tear  it  because  the  pieces 
when  pressed  will  serve  as  the  pattern. 
Attach  the  new  lining  loosely,  as  in  a 
new  coat,  so  as  not  to  draw  up  the 
coat. 

Heller  hultonliole.s.  If  buttonholes 
are  slightly  raveled,  fasten  off  thread 
to  stop  raveling,  and  rework  with  but- 
tonhole or  blanket  stitch.  If  badly 
raveled,  machine  stitch  around  hole 
close  to  edge,  then  rework.  Renewed 
buttonholes  may  call  for  bigger  but- 
tons. Some  of  the  new  coats  have 
large  decorative  buttons. 

Remodeled  collar  and  cuffs.  The 
worn  edge  problem  can  sometimes  be 
solved  by  cutting  down  collar  and 
cuffs  to  smaller  shape.  Or,  making 
new  reverses  or  collar  and  cuffs  of 
velveteen,  velvet,  or  fur  may  give  the 
coat  a  new  and  different  air. 

Pressing.  To  give  a  repaired  coat 
a  finished  look,  steawi  press  wool 
fabric.  Protect  it  with  one  of  the 
treated  press  clothes  which  can  be 
bought  with  directions  for  use,  or  by 
covering  the  wool  with  a  dry  wool 
cloth,  then  a  dampened  cotton  cloth. 
To  steam  press,  set  down,  then  lift  the 
warm  iron  with  just  enough  force  to 
drive  steam  through  the  wool,  and 
after  pressing  lift  the  cloths  and  beat 
the  fabric  by  hand  or  with  a  wood 
block  to  drive  out  steam.  Before 
pressing,  be  sure  that  the  lining  lies 
smooth  under  the  coat  so  it  won't  get 
wrinkh^d.  —  Mavme  E.  Lovelace. 
Home    Eeononnrs   Representative. 
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GRIN  AND  TAKE  IT 

You    have    not    been    promised    only 

skies  of  blue. 
And  all  your  life  through,  just  a  little 

to  do. 
Vou    will    not    get    the    sun,    without 

some  rain, 
Xor    lots    of    pleasure    without    some 

pain. 
You  are  not  to  be  favored  more  than 

the  rest. 
So  pitch  right   in   and  do  your  best. 
It's  a  bet   that   yon   will    not  like  all 

you  get 
But  I  trust,  you'll  learn  to  like  what 

you  must. 


Some    don't    get     nothin'    from    the 

Grange, 
But  when  their  whines  begin. 
We  often  can  remind  them. 
That  they   don't   put    nothin'   in.    • 


A    fool    and    his    money    are    «oon 
petted. 


WELL-NOURISHED  CHILD 
SHOWS  17  CHARACTERISTICS 

Seventeen  characteristics  that  indi- 
cate a  well-nourished  child  are  listed 
in  the  current  bulh'tin  of  the  Division 
of  Nutrition,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Discussing  Pennsylvania's  new 
School  Health  A<-t  in  its  relation  to 
•,'00(1  nutrition   the  bulletin  declares: 

"The  proposed,  complete  health  ex- 
aminations of  children  in  all  schools 
in  the  Commonwealth  provide  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  constructive 
health  teaching.  These  examinations 
will  give  each  community,  large  or 
small,  an  appraisal  of  the  health  of 
its  children." 

Some  characteristics  of  well-nour- 
ished children  j)hysicians  and  nurses 
look  for: 

Body  —  Well  develoijed;  straight 
arms  and  legs. 

Posture — Erect ;  stomach  in ;  head 
and  chest  up;    shoulder  blades  flat. 

Muscles — Firm  ;    well  developed. 

Fat  —  Moderate  amount;  curves 
rather  than  angles. 

Hair — Glossy. 

Eyes — Clear  and  bright ;  no  dark 
hollows  or  blue  circles  underneath. 

^'^•m — Smooth  ;   firm  ;  good  color. 

Teeth — Well  formed ;    sound. 

Gums — Firm;  light  pink;  no  bleed- 
ing. 

Blood — Red;  good  supply  (outward 
"<ign  is  pinkish  <'olor  of  linings  in 
mouth  and  eyelids,  and  in  the  ears  as 
>een  against  light). 

Appetite — Zest  for  food;  enjoy  eat- 
ing. _ 

Digestion — Good. 

Elimination — Regular;  no  consti- 
pation. 

Disposition — (Jood  natured;  full  of 
pep. 

Expression — Alert ;    cheerful. 

Sleep — Sound  ;    refreshing. 

General  Health — Vigorous;  low 
"ahsentee"  record  at  school. 

The  Department  bulletin  states  that 
•hiring  the  past  ten  years  about  7,000 
sch(X)l  children  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
a  series  of  different  nutrition  tests, 
<'arried  on  jointly  by  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Only  0.1  per  cent  of 
fhese  children  were  classed  as  excel- 
lent; IT)  per  cent  fair  and  85  per  cent 
faih'd  to  exhibit  reasonably  good  nu- 
trition in  the  survey. 

Common  contributing  factors  to 
poor  nutritional  status  were  listed  as 
follows:  1.  Tmi)ro[)er  and/or  inade- 
'luate  food;  2.  Inadeciuate  sleep;  3. 
Rmotional  upsets;  4.  Too  little  water; 
'>.  Poor  health  routines;  fi.  Chronic 
infections — bad  teeth,  tuberculosis, 
rheumatic  fever;  7.  Inadequate  or  too 
little  exercise. 


SPLIT  TURKEYS  FOR 

SUNDAY  DINNERS 

It  won't  be  long  before  home,  hotel 
and  restaurant  menus  may  be  featur- 
ing a  new  and  delectable  dish — fried 
turkey. 

Consumer  demand  for  small  turkeys 
was  met  in  part  by  greatly  increased 
sale  of  "split"  birds  or  turkeys  cut  in 
half  for  small  families  during  the 
r(H;ent  Thanksgiving  at^ason,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  today, 

"'The  practice  may  be  expected  to 
lend  to  dealers  selling  cut-up  turkey 
the  same  as  chickens  have  been  sold 
for  some  time,  in  eut-up  pieces,  by 
weight  and  priced  according  to  choice 
of  cuts,"  according  to  E.  J.  Lawless, 
Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  poultry  and  egg 
marketing  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

"Those  who  have  tried  fried  turkey 
report  it  to  be  delicious,"  he  said. 
'"Cut  up  pieces  can  be  simmered  in  a 
covered  pan  or  skillet,  or  stewed  be- 
fore frying.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  have  the  usual  type  of  filling  or 
'stutfing'  with  fried  turkey,  so-called 
filling  balls  can  be  baked,  and  there 
will  1)0  no  loss  of  gravy. 

"Since  Christmas  dinner  would  not 
be  Christmas  dinner  without  a  whole 
or  half  bird,  the  cut-up  turkey,  if  it 
should  become  popular,  could  be  more 
of  a  Sunday  dinner  feature  during 
winter  months  after  the  holidays. 
Many  Pennsylvania  growers  acquired 
])oults  during  most  of  the  summer 
months  so  that  a  good  supply  of  young 
turkeys  will  extend  into  n(»xt  spring." 

II<'  reported  that  the  split  turkey 
sale  plan,  first  advocated  and  prac- 
ticed during  the  depression  years,  was 
revived  in  many  areas  during  the 
Thanksgiving  season,  and  with  re- 
markable success  in  the  New  York 
City  markets.  He  expressed  belief  that 
demand  for  split  turkeys,  where  the 
consumer  gets  all  of  one  side  of  the 
bird,  cut  through  the  center  from 
front  to  back,  will  increase  during 
the  forthcoming  Christmas  turkey 
buying  season. 


BUTTER  RATIONING  ENDS 

SUPPLY  STILL  SHORT 

That  golden  day  when  there  will  be 
I)lenty  of  butter  for  every  American 
kitchen  will  return  in  1946,  a  dairy 
industry   spokesman  predicted   today. 

While  the  end  of  butter  rationing 
was  tempered  by  government  au- 
nt uincement  that  shortages  still  exist, 
Owen  M.  Richards,  manager  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association  pointed 
out  in  Chicago  that  the  remedy  is  in 
sight. 

PllODlCTIOX    AT    Low   PoiNT 

"Production  is  now  at  the  seasonal 
low  point,"  he  said.  "When  produc- 
tion begins  to  pick  up  again  there  will 
be  a  gradual  easing  of  the  situation. 
At  the  same  time  heavy  storage  hold- 
ings of  butter  are  also  serving  to  ease 
the  supplies." 

"Shortages  may  continue  for  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks,"  he  predicted,  "but  we 
can  look  forward  confidently  to  plenty 
of  butter  for  all  at  the  latest  by  next 
July." 

Tiichards  cited  the  fact  that  butter 
production  fell  off  during  the  war  as 
the  dairy  industry  converted  much  of 
its  production  to  other  dairy  foods  re- 
quired by  the  armed  forces. 

"Kecronversion  of  much  of  this  pro- 
duction has  been  slowed  down  since 
V-.T  Day  by  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  heavy  cream  and  whipping  cream 
by  large  numbers  of  the  American 
peopl(>  who  have  been  'starving'  for 
these  favorite  foods." 


Army  Buying  Drops 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  supplies 
of  butter  formerly  required  by  the 
army  are  returning  to  civilian  chan- 
nels. 

"Government  cold  storage  figures, 
as  of  November  1,"  he  said,  "were, 
with  three  exceptions,  the  highest  for 
that  date  on  record." 

These  figures  showed  161,308,000 
pounds  of  butter  in  storage.  "Much 
of  this  butter,"  he  said,  "had  been  set 
aside  for  the  government,  but  is  now 


flowing  into  civilian  channels."  The 
all-time  November  1  butter  storage 
record  was  established  in  1943,  when 
most  of  211,000,000  pounds  was  held 
by  the  government. 

"With  the  industry  returned  to  ci- 
vilian production  and  the  season  of 
increasing  manufacture  on  the  way, 
the  outlook  may  be  expected  to 
brighten  steadily  if  gradually,"  he 
declared.  He  pointed  out* that  short- 
ages have  been  reported  in  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  some 
Pacific  Coast  points  and  elsewhere. 


Our  Fashion  and  Paiiern  Deparimenf 

All   patterns   15c.   each   in  stamps  or  coin    (coin   preferred). 


3002 — Handsome  blouse  that  tan  dress  up 
your  suit  for  best  or  any  Important 
occasions.  Sized  12  to  48.  Size 
36.  long  sleeves,  2\  yds.  .^9-ln. 
fabric. 

2989 — Dainty,  quaint  little  dress  with  panel 
front  and  butterfly  bow  sash.  Sizes 
1  to  4.  Size  2.  1%  yds.  H.'S-in. 
fabric,    \i   yd.   for  collar. 

3868 — Men's  undershirts  and  shorts,  made 
to  fit.  Sizes  30  to  44  chest.  Size 
38,  for  both,  2%  yds.  39-ln.  For 
boys',  sizes  4  to  14.  order  No.  29.')5. 

3617 — Nightgown  with  matching  bed-jacket, 
easy  to  make  and  easy  to  wear. 
Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  3H.  .'iVa  yds. 
39-ln..  4%  yds.  for  e<lglng  for  both. 

2996 — ^Nlcely   fitting,    with    its   set-In    midriff, 


for  the  school-age  girl.  Sizes  G  to- 
14.  Size  8.  short  sleeves,  1%  yds. 
39-ln.    material. 

2910 — Practical  but  pretty  bib  apron,  that 
takes  so  little  material  to  make. 
Small,  medium  and  large  sizes. 
Medium.  1  yd.  35-ln.,  2%  yds. 
braid. 

2861 — Flattering  homefrock  with  fitted  mid- 
riff, buttoning  down  the  front. 
Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16.  short 
sleeves.  3  yds.  39-in.  fabric,  IMi 
yds.   ruffling. 

3761 — .Jumper  with  smart  broad  shoulders. 
and  easy  on  the  y^dage.  Sizes 
12  to  44.  Size  36 :  Jumper,  only 
2V4  yds.  39-ln.;  long  sleeved 
blouse.   2Vs    yds.   39-ln. 


The  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK  has  over  150  new  patterns  for  all  the  members 
of  the  family.  24  pages  beautifully  Illustrated  with  dresses  for  all  sizes,  ages  and  occasions. 
Price  15c. 

Send  16c  for  PATTERN,  which  includes  complete  sewing  guide.  Print  your  Name,. 
Address  and  Style  Number  plainly.  Be  sure  to  state  size  you  wish.  Include  postal  unit 
or  zone  number  In  your  address. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


Have  zeal,   0   world,   the  new   dawn 
rises  high 
From  out  the  mists  of  darkness  and 
of  war: 
The  sun  of  hope  is  riding  in  the  sky. 
The  sound  of  death  and  weeping  is 
no  more. 
Stand,  march  on,  the  far  peaks  are 

agleam : 
It  is  the  dawn  of  an  immortal  dream. 

— Wm.  L.  Stidger. 


Standing  here,  at  the  end  of  an  old 
year  and  the  beginning  of  a  new,  like 
Janus  the  ancient  god  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  first  month  of  the  year — 
I  find  myself  looking  both  forward 
and  back.  Looking  backward  I  find 
that  I  have  written  about  ©ne  hundred 
pages  for  the  Juveniles  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, besides  innumerable  letters. 
The  work  has  been  a  pleasure  and  the 
contacts  a  delight  but  it  is  high  time 
Bome  one  came  to  you  with  fresh  zeal 
and  new  ideas.  I  am  looking  forward 
with  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  days 
ahead  and  the  things  that  the  Juve- 
niles of  this  state  are  going  to  ac- 
complish under  the  leadership  of  their 
new  State  Juvenile  Supt.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  build  that  brave  new 
world  that  we  dreamed  of  building 
but  you  can  do  if  children,  you  can 
do  it,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  part  that  will  be  played  in  that 
building  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  just  one  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  new  and  re-elected 
Matrons:  begin  immediately  to  plan 
your  work,  plan  carefully,  plan  mi- 
nutely— ^but  above  all  make  your  plans 
big  and  forward  looking.  A  Chinese 
farmer  once  decided  to  enlarge  his 
farm  by  leveling  oflf  a  mountain  and 
filling  in  a  canyon.  Calling  his  sons 
to  bring  hoes  and  baskets,  he  set  to 
work.  A  neighbor,  seeing  them  at 
work  said,  "Don't  you  know  you  can 
never  move  that  mountain?"  The 
farmer  replied,  "I  can't,  but  there  are 
my  sons  and  my  son's  sons  and  my 
sons'  sons'  sons.  Generation  after 
generation,  they  can  complete  what 
I  began." 


We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Helen 
Workley,  Lawrence  County  Juvenile 
Deputy  for  the  program  material 
which  appears  on  the  page  this  month. 
Also  for  a  bit  of  Juvenile  news  from 
Lawrence  County. 


JANUARY 

As  one  meeting  will  be  installation 
meeting  night,  only  one,  or  possibly 
two  programs  will  be  needed  for  that 
month. 

Program  themes  might  be  "Goals 
for  the  New  Year"  under  which  each 
child  might  make  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  make  their  Juvenile  Grange 
better  during  the  year  of  1946,  and  a 
program  on  "Thrift."  Short  plays, 
readings,  and  poems  on  these  subjects 


are  found  in  other  magazines  beside 
the  Grange  News. 

A  book  especially  made  for  chil- 
dren, which  I've  found  very  good  to 
use  in  school  is  "Children'^  Play 
Mate  Magazine"  which  can  be  sub- 
scribed from  the  Children's  Play  Mate 
Magazine,  Cleveland  4,  Ohio,  for 
$1.50  for  one  year  or  $2.75  for  two 
years.  It  is  sent  out  each  month, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  real 
help  to  the  Juvenile  lecturer.  I  just 
found  it  this  fall,  and  our  Juvenile 
Grange  has  already  voted  to  order  it 
for  1946  for  the  lecturer. 

It  includes  timely  poems,  some 
comic  poems,  a  continued  story,  three 
or  four  other  stories,  games  for  the 
month,  suggestions  for  parties,  pat- 
terns for  favors  which  children  can 
make,  usually  one  small  play,  riddles 
and  puzzles  in  which  everyone  can 
take  part,  and  two  pages  of  jokes. 

Another  good  suggestion  upon 
which  to  start  action  in  January  is 
the  learning  of  the  ritual  by  the 
officers. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PAPER 

FOR  JANUARY  MEETINGS 

Since  it  is  the  beginning  month  of 
the  year,  I  have  chosen  two  poems 
which  I  thought  would  be  good  ones 
to  use  for  that  month. 

Our  Thinking 
By  Charles  P.  Starburo 

Life  is  largely  what  we  make  it 
By  the  kind  of  thoughts  we  hold; 

We  may  know  what  lies  before  us 
From  our  present  "thinking  mold." 

We  should  never  be  too  fretful 
When  things  turn  out  as  they  do. 

For  these  products  of  our  thinking 
Largely  to  that  "form"  are  true. 

May  we  ever,  then,  be  mindful, 
As    our    thoughts    take    form    "in 
kind," 

Of  the  kind   of  thoughts  we  harbor 
By  the  habits  of  our  mind. 

For  when  we,  by  faith  and  practice. 
Live  in  thought  what  we  would  see, 

God  may  force  a  plan  of  action 
Leading  to  reality. 

Let   us,  then,  stop  chasing  shadows. 
Losing  hope  from  day  to  day. 

And,  by  looking  for  the  sunshine, 
Work  the  law  the  other  way  I 

Design  for  Living 
By  John  P.  Mulorew 

Each  day  to  do  some  little  deed 

To  make  some  sad  heart  lighter ; 
Each  hour  to  speak  some  kindly  word 

To  make  some  dark  spot  brighter; 
To  hold  yonr  tongue   or  else  defend 

When  someone's  on  the  rack; 
Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right,  you 
know. 

So  take  and  don't  strike  back. 


Not  to  cater  to  the  "big  shots" 
Who  need  no  help,  I'm  sure. 

But  to  walk  among  the  lowly. 
The  discouraged,  and  the  poor; 

No  toddying  to  those  on  top, 
AVho  hardly  know  you're  living; 

It's  among  the  meek  and  humble 

l^cal    inspiration   given. 

Look  around  and  cultivate 

The  folks  right  close  to  you. 
Right  at  home  on  your  own  street 

There's  plenty  you  can  do; 
It  doesn't  take  gardenias 

To  comfort  lonely  hours; 
There's  a  mighty  lasting  fragrance 

To  some  lowly  wayside  flowers. 


Here  are  two  short  poems,  especially 
suited  for  January. 

Greetings 

Days  the  brightest 

Ever  seen. 
Snow  the  whitest 

Fresh  and  clean. 

Sties  the  bluest 

Everywhere, 
Air  the  newest. 

Clear  and  rare. 

Our  best  wishes 
Now  are  due  you, 

January — 

Greetings  to  you! 

The  Wonderful  Weaver 

There's  a  wonderful  weaver  high  up 

in  the  air. 
And  he  weaves  a  white  mantle  for  cold 

earth  to  wear. 
With   the  wind  for  his   shuttle,   the 

cloud  for  his  loom. 
How  he  weaves  in  the  light,  how  he 

weaves  in  the  gloom. 

Oh,  with  finest  of  laces  he  decks  bush 

and  tree; 
On  the  bare,  frosty  meadows  a  cover 

lays  he. 
Then  a  cap  he  places  on  pillar  and 

post. 
And  he  changes  the  pump  to  a  grim, 

silent  ghost. 

But    this    wonderful    weaver    grows 

weary  at  last. 
And  the  shlttle  lies  idle  that  once  flew 

so  fast; 
Then   the   sun   peeps   abroad   on   the 

work  that  is  done. 
And   he   smiles,   "I'll   unravel   it   all, 

just  for  fun." 


NEWS  OF  PLEASANT  HILL 
JUVENILE  GRANGE 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

They  presented  the  following  pro- 
gram for  the  Subordinate  Grange  in 
October : 

Song — "Bringing  in  the  Sheaves" — 

By  all  the  Juveniles. 
Exercise  —  "Halloween  Acrostic" — 

Nine  Juveniles. 
Poem— "Just  a  Little  Boy"— Ken- 
neth Brady. 
Piano  Solo— Jerry  Boots. 
Poem  —  "Halloween  Fun"  —  Larry 

Brown. 
Poem — "Protecting  Micky  Mouse" 

— Nancy  Marshall. 
Reading — "A  Darky's  Halloween" — 

Gail  Brenneman. 
Piano  Solo — Joann  Hazen. 
Reading  —  "Friends"  —  Joann 

Hazen. 
Two  Games — "Musical  Game,"  "Cat 

and   Owl   Relay" — Conducted  by 

Gail     Brenneman     and     Joann 

Hazen. 
Song— "Smile,  Smile,  Smile"— All. 

Awards  were  given  to  12  members 
of  the  Juvenile  Grange  who  had  not 


missed  one  meeting  in  the  attendance 
contest  from  June  1  until  September 
30,  1945. 

At  our  last  meeting  on  November  1, 
1945,  we  held  our  election  of  officers. 
After  our  election,  the  lecturer,  Gail 
Brenneman,  entertained  the  Juveniles 
with  puzzles,  riddles,  and  games.  The 
losing  side  served  refreshments  to  the 
Grange  as  a  closing  part  of  the  at- 
tendance contest. 


To  each  one  of  you  a  very  merry 
Christma's  and  a  happy  and  successful 
New  Year. 


A  MESSAGE 

FROM  SWITZERLAND 

Pearl  R.  Ion 

Oh  I  What  a  joyful  message  came 
through  the  air  tonight, 

A  message  from  Berne,  Switzerland: 
that  our  boys  no  more  need  fight. 

Our  tired,  weary,  soldiers,  who  since 
Pearl  Harbor  Day, 

Had  fought  for  homes  and  loved  ones, 
in  those  lands  so  far  away. 

Could  now  homeward  turn  their  foot- 
steps as  we  wait  them  day  by  day. 

We  had  defeated  the  Germans,  though 
the  Channel  looked  hard  to  cross; 

We  stopped  the  advance  of  their  arm- 
ies in  Belgium,  at  terrible  cost — 

We  invaded  the  German  homeland, 
and  met  their  armies  renowned, 

We  were  fighting  for  freedom  and 
country;  in  defeat,  their  Nation 
went  down. 

Now  once  again,  to  a  weary  world, 

war's  carnages  take  flight. 
Helped  by  a  wonderful  invention,  as 

was  Franklin's  lowly  kite. 
What  help  to  a  war  torn  world  this 

Atom  Bomb  has  brought. 
What  wonderful  surcease  from  strife 

— again  we  ask,  "What  hath  God 

wrought  ?" 

But  as  our  Nation  shall  rejoice,  and 
hearts  are  filled  with  gladness. 

May  God  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  homes  so  full  of  sadness. 

And  may  we  pray — never  more  shall 
this  land  know  confusion 

From  the  havoc  of  war  or  a  threat- 
ened invasion. 

Hold  on  high  our  "Starry  Bdnner," 
— in  triumph  it  shall  wave. 

Above  the  homes  of  our  soldiers,  they 
bravely  fought  for  and  saved. 


DOUSE  FIRES  AND  SAVE 

FORESTS  AND  WILD  LIFE 

Walter  W.   Simoxds 

Care  with  fire  in  woodlands  from 
now  on  is  urged  in  a  timely  reminder 
to  hikers,  hunters,  and  others  who 
visit  the  forest  areas. 

Where  brush  is  to  be  burned,  in 
fields  adjoining  woodlands  this  should 
be  done  on  calm  days,  and  when 
leaves  are  moist. 

Where  fires  are  built  by  campers  or 
hunters,  these  should  be  extinguished 
and  not  abandoned.  Added  precau- 
tions against  the  spread  of  these  fires 
can  be  taken  by  scraping  a  bed  down 
to  the  mineral  soil,  and  in  clearing  a 
ring  at  least  two  feet  wide  around  the 
fire,  which  should  be  kept  as  small  as 
is  practical. 

Forest  fires  result  not  only  in  loss 
of  timber  but  also  of  wild  life.  In  the 
United  States  last  year,  there  were 
172,000  recorded  forest  fires,  covering 
36,000,000  acres  and  entailing  a  loss 
of  over  $40,000,000. 


Patient — "Doctor,  I  must  tell  you 
that  this  is  my  first  operation,  and 
I'm  awfully  nervous." 

Doctor — "I  know  just  how  you  feel. 
This  is  my  first  operation  too." 
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ALLEGHENY  GRANGE 

HAS  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  25, 
Montour  Valley  Grange  No.  2005 
celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  with 
the  Worthy  Master  Oscar  B.  Carroll 
presiding.  Corporal  David  McNees,  a 
member  home  on  furlough,  attended 
and  served  as  an  ofiicer.  Guests  were 
present  from  Sharon  Grange.  Past 
Master  W.  H.  McNees  gave  a  history 
of  the  order  since  it  was  organized. 
Charter  members  present  were  Mr. 
Mrs.  Charles  Aten,  tlennie  Aten,  Molly 
Boyle  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wright.  They 
presented  the  evening's  program  after 
which  refreshments  were  served  by 
the  social  committee,  Mrs.  Hay  Stag- 
willo,  chairman.  The  anniversary  cake 
was  baked  by  Sister  Edna  Lutz. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  GRANGE 
INITIATES  LARGE  CLASS 

Pleasant  Hill  Grange  No.  1358,  in 
northern  Dauphin  County,  has  taken 
on  a  new  lease  of  life.  Through  the 
efforts  of  State  Deputy  Harry  C.  Au- 
spach,  Wm.  Wert,  Master,  and  C.  H. 
Snyder,  Secretary,  a  plan  of  canvas- 
sing the  territory  of  Pleasant  Hill  was 
recently  agreed  upon.  The  results 
were  so  fine  that  even  the  canvassers 
were  amazed.  Seventy-eight  new  ap- 
plications were  received. 

The  candidates  were  ably  initiated 
by  the  degree  team  of  Bunker  Hill 
Grange,  Lebanon  County,  receiving 
the  first  and  second  degrees  on  Oct. 
18  and  the  third  and  fourth  on  Oct. 
25. 

There  were  a  fine  lot  of  young  peo- 
ple in  the  class  which  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  the  Grange.  There  were 
also  three  ministers  in  the  group. 

In  congratulating  the  Grange  on 
its  successful  drive,  Brother  Anspach 
warned  them  that  the  most  important 
part  was  yet  to  be  done — to  give  the 
new  members  a  part  in  the  Grange 
work,  to  imbue  them  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Fraternity  and  thus  in- 
sure their  long  membership  in  the 
Grange. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


FAYETTE  COUNTY  GRANGES 
HAVE  VISITING  PROGRAM 

On  November  16,  Fayette  County 
concluded  a  very  successful  schedule 
of  Grange  visitation. 

At  each  of  the  meetings,  the  chairs 
were  filled  by  the  Pomona  Officers  and 
the  visiting  Grange  presented  a  30- 
minute  program  on  the  subject  as- 
Jiigned  to  them.  Included  among  the 
assigned  subjects  were:  The  Church, 
The  Schools,  The  Grange,  The  Ju- 
venile Grange,  The  Home,  Agricul- 
ture, Legislation,  Compulsory  Military 
Training,  etc. 

The  average  attendance  at  the 
meetings  was  approximately  100.  At 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  meetings,  which 
ran  from  July  9  to  November  16,  the 
Pomona  officers  celebrated  with  a 
turkey  dinner. 


seer  of  State  Grange.  This  was  his 
first  meeting  in  Susquehanna  County. 
His  speech  was  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  He  spoke  on  the  problems 
of  Reconversion,  Military  Peacetime 
Conscription,  Blue  Cross  Insurance, 
Subsidies  and  other  worthwhile  topics. 
At  the  evening  session,  54  were  in- 
structed in  the  Fifth  Degree.  The 
work  was  done  in  a  very  credible  man- 
ner by  the  officers  of  Pomona  under 
the  leadership  of  Degree  Captain  Fred 
Wilmarth.  The  evening  speech  by 
Brother  Dimit  was  a  splendid  treat 
for  every  one  present. 

J{osolutions   adopted : 

1.  Whereas,  The  Grange  policy  has 
always  been  against  subsidies  and 
whereas  we  believe  subsidies  should 
not  be  allowed,  only  as  a  war  measure, 
as  it  is  a  tool  of  regimentation  and 
not  a  fitting  principle  to  be  continued 
ill  a  Democracy;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Susquehanna  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Grange  No.  7  go  on  record 
as  urging  the  discontinuance  of  sub- 
sidies and  an  increase  in  prices  to 
allow  a  suitable  income  for  farmers. 

2.  Whereas,  Compulsory  military 
training  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
and  teaching  of  the  Grange,  and  we 
believe  it  will  .not  accomplish  the 
things  claimed  for  it  by  its  sponsors; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as 
opposing  such  military  training. 


Blaney  on  "Problems  of  the  Return- 
ing Soldiers  and  the  Way  We  as  In- 
dividuals Can  Help  Them." 

The  Grange  purchased  $100  Victory 
Bond. 

Reading,  "Harvest  In"  by  Joseph 
Owens. 

Fifth  Degree  was  conferred  upon 
38  candidates. 


SUSQUEHANNA  POMONA 

HEARS  STATE  OVERSEER 

Susquehanna     County     Pomona 
Grange  No.  7  met  at  Harford,  Pa.,  on 
Sept.     5th     as     guests     of     Harford 
grange.     Called  to  order  by  Master, 
^^-  W.  Resseguie.      Address  of  Wel- 
come by  Kenneth  Wescott.    Response 
i^^'  Rev.  Gunn.    Committees  appointed 
-7Publicity:    Minnie  Hohn :    Resolu- 
tions:   Philip  Wheaton,  Claude  Cart- 
er, Walter  Hoppe.      Cliairman  Fifth 
^egree     Committee,      Sister     Cecile 
J^tone.  One  hundred  partook  of  roast 
Jf'^f   dinner.       Reconvened    at    1  :  30. 
^ong,  "In  the  Garden."     Address  by 
^est  speaker  Beatty  H.  Dimit,  Over- 


CENTRE  COUNTY  POMONA 

BUYS  VICTORY  BOND 

Centre  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
13  met  Saturday,  Nov.  17  at  Centre 
Hall  with  Progress  Grange  as  host. 
Worthy  Master  Harry  Fisher,  pre- 
sided at  the  morning  session  which 
was  a  business  session. 

The  Fair  Committee  gave  a  very 
favorable  report  on  the  1945  Grange 
Fair.  A  gift  of  $25.00  was  given  to 
the  Salvation  Army  for  European  Re- 
lief. Election  of  1946  officers  was 
held  with  the  following  elected: 

Master — Harry  Fisher,  Half  Moon ; 
Overseer  —  LaRue  Porter,  Walker; 
Lecturer — Joseph  Way,  Half  Moon; 
Steward — Ruf us  Sharer,  Victor;  Asst. 
Steward  —  Raymond  Neidigh,  How- 
ard; Chaplain — Maud  Fry,  Bailey- 
ville ;  Treasurer  —  Joseph  Owens, 
Logan;  Secretary — Henry  Stover,  E. 
Penns  Valley;  Gate  Keeper — Ralph 
Rockey,  Victor;  Ceres  —  Geraldine 
Rhoads,  Logan ;  Pomona  —  Edna 
Bloom,  Half  Moon;  Flora — Dorothy 
Delaney,  Progress;  Lady  Asst.  Stew- 
ard— Emma  Porter,  Walker;  Exec. 
Comm. — Dorcey  Cronister,  Port  Ma- 
tilda; Finance  Comm. — Cecil  Irvm, 
Washington. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Burkholder  of  Progress 
and  the  response  by  LaRue  Porter  of 
Walker. 

A  delicious  dinner  was  served  by 
the  host  Grange.  The  reports  of  the 
Granges  and  the  Juvenile  were  read 
and  commented  upon. 

Jesse  Caum  of  Bellefonte  gave  a 
talk  on  Rural  Telephones.  Scripture 
Reading,  Address  and  Prayer  by  Rev. 
Hosterman.  Playlet  by  Port  Matilda 
Grange,  "Change  Your  Mind." 

An  American  Flag  was  presented 
by  Master  Harry  Fisher  to  Master 
Charles  Meyers  of  Union  Grange  for 
the  largest  attendance  at  Neighbor 
Nights  during  1045. 

Reading,  "Your  Flag  and  "Nfy  Flag" 
bv  Mayse  Harpster.     Talk  by  Ralph 


NEW  STATE  AGENT  FOR 

GRANGE  INS.  COMPANIES 

The  National  Grange  Mutual  Lia- 
bility Company  and  the  National 
Grange  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Keene,  N.  H.,  have  opened  a  Branch 
Office  in  Harrisburg  to  better  serve 
the  policy  holders,  agents  and  Grange 
Members  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  office  is  located  at  20  South 
Third  Street,  Room  408,  Keystone 
Building  and  is  in  charge  of  George 
II.  Koepping.  Brother  Koepping  has 
had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in 
the  insurance  field  for  the  past  20 
years  as  an  adjuster  and  Special 
Home  Office  Agent.  He  has  been  with 
the  National  Grange  Companies  for 
11  years  in  their  several  branch  offices 
and  the  Home  Office  at  Keene. 

Brother  Koepping  is  a  Seventh  De- 
gree member  of  the  Grange,  having 
received  that  honor  at  the  Harrisburg 
session  of  the  National  Grange  in 
1937. 

He  is  a  Navy  veteran  from  two 
world  wars.  He  served  aboard  a  Con- 
voy Cruiser  in  the  first  World  War 
from  1916  to  1919.  In  the  recent  war 
he  was  again  in  the  service  from  No- 
vember, 1942  to  February,  1945,  eight- 
een months  of  that  time  having  been 
spent  in  New  Caledonia. 

Grange  members  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  call  at  the  office  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  Brother  Koepping. 


CLEARFIELD  POMONA 

HAS  94  CANDIDATES 

Clearfield  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  their  regular  quarterly  meeting 
in  Susquehanna  Grange  Hall,  Cur- 
wensville,  on  November  1.  The  large 
number  attending  gave  evidence  that 
this  was  really  a  "Pep  Meeting"  for 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Clearfield  the  second 
week  in  December. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
the  usual  business  and  reports,  after 
which  Mr.  Ed.  T.  Henry  delivered 
the  Welcome  Address.  The  response 
was  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Crissman  of  Olanta. 

Mrs.  Emma  Frank,  Lecturer,  had 
charge  of  the  literary  program,  using 
as  her  theme,  "A  Peaceful  Thanksgiv- 
ing." Rev.  George  Straw  of  Keer- 
moor  delivered  a  splendid  Thanksgiv- 
ing message  on  the  subject  "Grati- 
tude." 

The  Home  Economic  Committee 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Carlton 
Pentz  of  Penn  Grange  presented  an 
interesting  half  hour  program.  "What 
a  Homemaker  Has  to  be  Thankful 
For"  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Gearhart  and  sug- 
gestions for  centerprieces  at  Thanks- 
giving by  Mrs.  Farwell  were  most  in- 
teresting and  helpful.  A  solo  "In  the 
Garden  of  Tomorrow"  by  Mrs.  Alsop 
of  Ramey  was  enjoyed. 

Election  of  officers  took  place  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  The  new  officers 
elected  to  serve  two  years  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Master,  Melvin  Brothers;  Overseer, 
John  Copenhaver;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Marie    McFadden;     Steward,    R.    C. 


Ogden;  As8t.  Steward,  Harry 
Weaver;  Chaplain,  Rev.  George- 
Straw;  Treasurer,  Con.  W.  Spack- 
man;  Secretary,  Salome  R.  Davis;, 
Gate  Keeper,  Loris  Kephart;  Ceres,. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Spackman ;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
lola  Straw;  Flora,  Mrs.  C.  Snyder ^ 
Lady  Asst.  Steward,  Mrs.  E.  Shifter. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  evening  program  was  the  newly 
organized  Girls  Chorus  of  Pena 
Grange  who  sang  three  splendid  num- 
bers as  follows:  "Prayer  for  Peace," 
"Old  Black  Joe"  and  "You  Can't  Go. 
to  Heaven."  This  chorus  of  18  girls, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  splen- 
did work.  Two  musical  numbers  by 
members  of  Susquehanna  Grange  were, 
also  much  enjoyed. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Mitchell,  County  Agent, 
showed  two  films,  "Pennsylvania  Ag-'. 
riculture  in  Color,"  which  was  most 
interesting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  literary 
program  94  candidates  were  initiatedi 
into  the  Pomona  degree  by  Susque- 
hanna Degree  Team. 

The  next  Pomona  will  be  held  Jan- 
uary 3,  1946  at  Curwensville. 

CLINTON  COUNTY  POMONA 
GUEST  OF  LAMAR  GRANGE 

Lamar  Grange  at'Salona,  the  oldest 
local  Grange  in  the  county,  enter- 
tained the  November  Pomona  which 
was  well  attended.  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  two  years  were  elected.  Bro. 
Kline  Confer  of  Lamar  Grange  was 
elected  Master;  Earl  Dotterer  of  Nit- 
tany  Grange,  Overseer;  Walter  N. 
Knecht,  Steward;  G.  H.  Hubbard  was 
reelected  Lecturer  for  the  17th  time. 
J.  Albert  Sager,  Secretary  for  the 
11th  time,  and  Arthur  Dornblazer, 
Treasurer  for  the  10th  time.  The 
weather  was  ideal  for  the  meeting 
and  the  social  hour  at  noon  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  comfort 
of  all.  The  afternoon  session  was. 
highly  favored  by  two  expert  violin- 
ists, Messers  Kenneth  Hassinger  an(^ 
Ted  V.  Weld,  with  Mrs.  Hassinger  at 
the  piano.  Their  selections  were  ex-. 
ceptionally  entertaining  and  greatly 
delighted  the  patrons.  Bro.  Confer 
spoke  of  specialties  ort  the  farm.  Bro. 
Motter  told  of  crops  that  were  best 
adapted  to  his  soil.  Bro.  Dotterer 
talked  of  his  livestock  and  leading 
crops.  Bro.  W.  N.  Knecht  said  he 
would  not  invest  in  a  farm  if  he  could 
not  live  on  it  himself,  as  tenant  farm- 
ers rarely  succeed,  for  want  of  help, 
at  a  wage  that  farmers  could  pay  for- 
labor.  Sister  Gummo  of  Lamar 
Grange  spoke  on  keeping  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  winter  and  in  canning 
chicken  and  meat  for  convenient  use. 
when  needed. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  with 
us  during  the  afternoon  session,  Bro. 
Joab  K.  Mahood,  State  Secretary  of 
the  Grange.  It  was  Bro.  Mahood's 
first  visit  to  Clinton  County  Grange 
and  his  splendid  informative  talk  and 
his  unassuming  manner,  and  friendly 
association  with  the  patrons  were 
much  enjoyed  and  left  the  impression 
that  he  is  qualified  in  every  way  fo^ 
the  important  position  he  now  fills  as 
a  leader  and  Secretary  of  State 
Grange  at  Harrisburg.  Come  again 
Brother  and  you  shall  get  the  glad 
hand. 

Since  the  close  of  the  War,  Clinton 
County  will  soon  take  up  the  subject 
of  Neighbor  Night,  among  the  local 
granges. 

INTERESTING   FACTS 

ABOUT  THE  RAILROADS 

To  assuage  the  thirst  of  Pullman 
passengers,  more  than  12,000  galvan- 
ized buckets  were  bought  in  1944  to 
insure  the  constant  icing  of  the  wate^ 
coolers. 
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WYOMING  COUNTY  POMONA 
MEETS  AT  FORKSTON 

AVyoming  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  19  met  in  regular  session  on  the 
above  date  at  Forkston,  Pa.,  as  guests 
of  Forkston  Grange  for  an  all-day 
session  with  W.  M.  Chas.  Adams  pre- 
siding. Grange  opened  in  regular 
form  with  song  No.  103.  KoU  call  of 
officers  found  10  absent;  minutes  of 
previous  meeting  read  and  approved. 
Bro.  Fred.  Dennison,  Master  of  Forks- 
ton  Grange,  extended  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  Pomona.  Kesponse  was  by 
Sis.  Mae  Harvey,  Juvenile  Matron  of 
Tunkhannock  Grange,  who  said,  '^Our 
young  people  are  ready  and  willing  to 
assume  responsibility.  Bring  the  youth 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years, 
into  the  Juvenile  Grange,  and  train 
them  in  the  ritualistic  work  of  the 
order.  The  matron  must  love  chil- 
dren, and  then,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents,  our  children  will  be 
well  fitted  to  build  the  Grange  of  to- 
morrow." 

Reports  were  submitted  by  10  of  the 
13  Subordinate  Granges.  W.  M. 
Adams  declared  it  was  now  time  for 
our  deputy  to  work  with  the  Granges 
of  the  County. 

W.  Master  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees:  Necrology — Sisters 
Effie  Sherwood,  Eliza  Sick,  Eva  Bun- 
nell. Fifth  Degree — Bro.  Norm  Fas- 
sett,  Sis.  Helen  Collins,  Bro.  Otto 
Harvey.  Resolutions — Bros.  Olaf  Fer- 
ris, Chas.  Wilson,  Rev.  Hanton.  Com- 
munication read  regarding  the  elec- 
tion of  Trustees  at  Penna.  State  Col- 
lege, Dec.  14,  1945,  and  delegates 
who  were  appointed  at  the  May  meet- 
ing, will  serve  at  this  time.  \Y.  Treas. 
— Sis.  Shibley  reported  the  $50  bond 
has  been  purchased  for  the  National 
Grange  Building  Fund. 

Invitation  was  extended  and  ac- 
cepted that  Pomona  Grange  meet  with 
Meshoppen  Grange  for  our  February 
meeting.    Recessed  for  dinner. 

Reconvened,  1 :  45  P.  M.  Necrology 
Committee  reported  on  the  deaths  of 
two  brothers.  One  candidate  was  ob- 
ligated in  the  Fifth  Degree. 


The  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  two  year 
period. 

Worthy  Master,  Chas.  Adams;  W. 
Overseer,  A.  B.  Jackson;  Lecturer, 
Hazel  White;  Steward,  Fred  Den- 
nison; Asst.  Steward,  Shibley;  Sec, 
Josie  O.  Stark;  Gatekeeper,  Chas.  A. 
Wilson;  Pomona,  Helen  Burgess; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Goodwin;  Flora,  Agnes 
Collins;  Lady  Asst.  Steward,  Edna 
Adams;  Exec.  Comm.,  Geo.  White 
(:>  years)  ;  Fin.  Comm.,  Stark  Bartron 
(:{  years) ;  Tracey  Gregory  (2  years)  ; 
Pianist,  Lennie  Quick. 

(J range  closed  with  regular  cere- 
monies to  meet  at  Meshoppen,  Feb. 
(I,  1946. 


January  o. 
January  4. 
January  22-28-24. 

February  (5. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Clearfield  County  Pomona  at  Curwensville. 
Columbia  County  Pomona  at  Millville. 
Farm  Show  Week— No  Exhibits— 22  State  Agri- 
cultural Organizations  meet  in  Harrisburg. 

Wyoming  County  Pomona  at  Meshoppen. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  POMONA 
OPPOSES  CONSCRIPTION 

Bradford  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  23  met  with  Liberty  Corners 
Grange  Saturday,  November  I7th  for 
a  day  and  evening  session. 

Mrs.  Florence  Stevens  gave  a  very 
cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of 
Pomona  and  spoke  briefly  on  Coop- 
eration, which  was  the  theme  of  the 
meeting  for  the  day. 

O.  L.  Fish  of  Wyalusing  gave  the 
response  and  he  too  spoke  on  Co- 
operation. Both  speakers  feel  coopera- 
tion is  important  to  f^uccess,  whether 
at  home  or  in  world  affairs. 

The  four  visiting  Granges  with  the 
largest  attendance  were  lona,  13 ; 
Troy,  12;  Warren  Center,  10;  and 
Orwell,  10.  Most  all  Granges  reported 
gain  in  membership. 

At  noon  a  delicious  chicken  dinner 
was  served  by  the  members  of  Liberty 
Corners  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
a  talk  by  Mrs.  Grimes  from  Columbia 
County  on  War  Bonds  and  why  it  is 
so  important  that  we  purchase  all  we 
can. 

The  picture  of  the  National  Grange 
home  which  has  been  received  by  Po- 
mona as  a  result  of  the  donation  made 
at  our  last  meeting  created  much  dis- 
cussion.      Finally    a    resolution    was 


made  that  a  program  be  worked  out 
like  the  Traveling  Gavel  and  be  called 
the  Traveling  Picture. 

Music  by  the  Misses  Anna  Mae  and 
Hilda  Ruth  Decker  of  Wyalusing  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Margaret  Chaffee 
was  much  enjoyed. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1946  and 
1947  resulted  as  follows:  Master — 
Paul  Sims,  Troy;  Overseer— Richard 
Welch,  Union  Orange;  Lecturer — 
Alta  Bacon,  lona  Grange;  Steward 
— Floyd  Shoemaker,  Windfall  Grange; 
Assistant  Steward — Donald  Decker, 
Smithfield  Grange;  Chaplain— Mrs. 
Delia  Vose,  LeRaysville  Grange; 
Treasurer  —  Mrs.  Florence  Stevens, 
Liberty  Corners  Grange;  Secretary — 
Mrs.  'Ruth  G.  Fish,  Wyalusing 
Grange;  Gate  Keeper — G.  S.  Von 
Wolffradt,  Diahoga  Grange;  Ceres — 
Mrs.  Ruth  Garrison,  Columbia 
Grange;  Pomona — Mrs.  Ralph  Mor- 
riani,  Lincoln  Grange;  Flora — Mrs. 
Paul  Sims,  Troy  Grange;  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward — Mrs.  Marian  Parker, 
LeRaysville  Grange.  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  three  years — Stanley  Green 
of  Orwell  Grange.  Finance  Committee 
for  three  years — Frank  Harris. 

The  meeting  recessed  for  supper 
which  was  another  fine  meal  served  by 
the  members  of  Liberty  Corners 
Grange. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to 
order  at  8  P.M.  Mrs.  Ralph  Culver 
led  a  discussion  on  Planning  and 
Zoning. 

Following  this  there  was  an  open 
meeting  at  which  time  the  Annual 
Si)elling  Contest  was  conducted  with 
six  contestants.  Bro.  Earl  Bidlack  of 
Warren  Center  pronounced  the  words. 
Mrs.    Hazel    Brackman    of    Windfall 


Grange  was  the  winner  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Rubert  was  second  high. 

After  the  singing  of  "America  the 
Beautiful"  a  Panel  Discussion  ^ 
"Some  Do's  and  Don'ts  for  Farm 
Partnerships"  was  held  with  Karl 
Snyder,  George  Kerrick,  Richard 
Welch  and  Frank  Cole  taking  part. 
Points  which  were  brought  out  were 
that  there  must  be  mutual  love  and 
understanding  for  successful  coopera- 
tion in  such  a  partnership.  They  share 
not  only  in  experience  but  profits  as 
well.  They  must  share  and  work  to- 
gether. If  the  father  is  a  good  father 
the  son  will  be  the  same. 

Following  this  Mr.  Charles  Dick- 
enson a  represcMitative  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
gave  a  very  fine  address  on  "Some 
reciuirements  for  Successful  Coopera- 
tives." Mr.  Dickenson  says  when  we 
get  to  the  point  of  not  thinking  and 
working  together  we  will  never  get 
anywhere  in  County,  State  or  World 
afiairs. 

He  says  we  are  in  big  business  but 
if  we  don't  watch  out  we  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  Government  control. 

That  <»f  knowing  what  is  right  and 
sticking  to  it  and  sharing  makes  Co- 
operatives. 

The  meeting  returned  to  the  Fourth 
Degree  and  was  closed  in  the  Fourth 
Degree  in  full  form. 

Resolutions  adopted  included  the 
following:    Be  it 

Et'solvcd.  That  Bradford  County 
Pomona  Grange  No.  23  go  on  record 
as  opposed  to  peacetime  military 
training  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  A  Mass  Army  is  obsolete  as  a 
means  of  national  defense.  Japan's 
Army  was  almost  intact  when  she  sur- 
rendered. 


December,  1945 
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Pictured  above  are  the  officers  of  Valley  Grange  No.  1880,  Montgomery  County.  Seated,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Thadeus  Stephens,  Treas.;  Russel  Shallcros*- 
Steward;  Clarence  B.  Wehr,  Master;  Paul  Christman,  Asst.  Steward;  Mahlon  Wolf,  Gatekeeper;  Ludwig  Zipp,  Overseer.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Alice  S.  Weiss. 
Flora;  Mary  Weiss,  Lecturer;   Sadie  Wehr,  Secretary;    Edith  Christman,  Chaplain;    Anna  Wehr,  Lady  Asst.  Steward;    Gertrude  Stephens,  Pomona;    Helen  Conrad,  Ceres 
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itn  iHemonam 


DODDS 

WHKREA8,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Fatiier  to  call  from  his  earthly  labor» 
brother  H.  Rawlins  Dodds,  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  Hartstown  Grange  No.  1233  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Crawford    County    Pomona,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  record  these  reso- 
lutions in  our  minutes  and  publish  them  in 
the  Granok  News. 

L.  W.  See, 

Mrh.   Blanche   Stevens, 

Ll^OYD  Britton, 

Committcf. 

BITNER 

West  Pike  Run  Grange  No.  1928  of 
Washington  County  in  submission  to  our 
Father's  Will,  records  the  passing  of  our 
Brother  Wallace  E.   Bituer 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy 
und  help  to  the  bereaved,  drape  our  Charter 
and    record   the    resolution    on    our    minutes. 

Shirley  Sprovvls, 
John   S.   Lynn, 
John    Smiley, 

Votuinittec. 

KISTER 

Mourning  the  loss  of  uur  faithful  mem- 
ber, Sister  Sarah  Kister,  whom  we  all  miss, 
we  entreat  our  Heavenly  Father  to  move  us, 
the  membiirs  of  Somerset  Grange,  Number 
1097,  to  emulate  her  spirit  ol"  loyalty.    He  it 

RcnoliTd,  That  we  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  husband  and  children  who 
survive  ;  drape  our  ehart»'r  for  thirty  days  ; 
record  these  resolutions  in  our  minutes  an«i 
publi.sh    them    in   the   Gkan(;e   News. 

Makv  K.  .M<>«)ki:. 
Ai.ici;  B.  0(;link, 
VOHimitUi.'. 


1.  It  would  work  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  L  nited  Nations  Charter. 

o.  It  would  be  u  step  toward  dicta- 
ti>rship  and  the  establishment  of  a 
military  caste  system. 

4.  It  would  ii'wv  opportunity  for 
mass  indoctrination  of  youth. 

r>.  It  would  create  a  huge  tax  bur- 
den. 

<».  It  would  not  an.swer  the  need  for 
an  adequate*  h^-alth  and  education  pro- 
irrani. 

7.  It  would  not  jircvent  wars  or  in- 
>iire  victory. 

8.  It  would  violate  the  basic  Amer- 
ican concept  of  freedom  of  conscience 
and  deny  our  concept  of  the  suprenK* 
worth  of  the  human  personality. 

Many  of  our  ancestors  emijirated 
to  this  country  to  escape  military  con- 
scription in  the  Kuropean  countries. 

The  American  method  of  free 
schools  and  free  enterprise  was  able 
to  defeat  (rermany  and  Japan  under 
strict  rejrimentation  and  training-. 

We  believe  that  the  best  protection 
for  our  country  w«.)iild  V)e  the  prog-ress 
of  science  and  invention  rather  than 
large  armies. 

We  believe  that  Faith  in  God  and 
in  the  Brotherhood  of  man  will  do 
more  to  insure  a  peaceful  world  than 
l«rpfe  standing  armies. 

This  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Ignited  States  and  to 
the  Washinf?ton  Representatives — also 
to  the  Mast**r  of  State  Grange. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  POMONA 
ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS 

The  fall  session  of  the  Columbia 
County  Pomona  (irange  was  held  at 
Light  Strwt.  Pomona  Master  Jack 
Fairchilds  presided  at  the  meetings. 

Reports  of  Committees  and  Depu- 
ties filled  the  morning  session.  At 
noon,  the  host  (} range  served  a  de- 
licious turkey   dinner. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
ringing.  The  speaker  of  the  day  was 
Mr.  A.  R.  Bingham  of  State  College 
whose  subject  was  "^Nfaking  Rural  Life 
More  Attractive  for  Youth  Through 
the  4-H  Club."  He  was  introduced  by 
bounty  Agent  Paul  Niecely. 

At  the  election  of  officers,  the  fol- 
lowing were  chosen  :  Master,  Thomas 
^.      (rordner;        Overseer,      William 


Moore;      Lecturer,     Bertelle     Yaple; 
Secretary,  D.  W.  Kerr. 

At  the  evening  session  fifteen  can- 
didates were  instructed  in  the  Fifth 
Degree.  The  Home  Kconomics  Com- 
mittee distributed  booklets  which  they 
had  prepared  containing  many  help- 
ful hints  to  homemakers.  The  retir- 
ing Lecturer,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Megargle, 
hat!  .served  in  that  capacity  for  eleven 
years  and  all  regretted  that  she  de- 
clined to  continue  another  term. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO 

RAWLINS  DODDS 

L.  AV.   Sek,  Composer 

Another  staunch  supporter  of 
l*atrons  of  Husbandry  has  been  called 

To  the  Greater  Grange  above, 
Leaving  here  a  splendid  and  inspiring 

Record   of   service,   friendship   and 
love. 

Wherever    grangers    met    or    grange 
principles 

W(»re  discussed, 
lirother  Dodds  ever  gave  good  advise, 

In  his  judgment  all  did  trust. 

He  was  well  and  favorably  known 
To  grangers  both  near  and  far. 

Always  was  willing  to  share  room  for 
Jirother  and  sister  members  in  his 
car. 

The  greater  part   of  his  life  was  de- 
voted 
J'o  improving  principles  of  grang- 
ers, 
At  his  home  the  latch  string  was  al- 
way  out 
Alike  to  friends  and  strangers. 

He'll  be  greatly  missed  at  our  meet- 
ings 
His  place  hard  indeed  to  fill. 
As  a  brother  in  mir  order,  as  a  friend 
And  a  neighbor  he  surelv  "tilled  the 
bill." 

We're  not  bidding  him  a  sad  "Good- 
bye" 
But  much  rather  say  a  fond  adieu, 
'Tis   only   a    matter   of   time   'till   we 
shall 
Be  with  him  when  our  journey  here 
is  through. 


BOOSTER  NIGHT  AT 

WINDFALL  GRANGE 

Windfall  Grange  !No.  257  met  Tues- 
day evening,  Oct.  9,  for  their  Booster 
Xiglit  program.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred in  attendance.  There  were 
around  oO  visitors.  Minnequa,  Troy 
and  lona  granges  were  represented. 

The  following  program  was  pro- 
sented:  Officers  of  both  the  Juvenile 
and  Subordinate  Grange  marched  in 
and  took  seats.  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  was  sung  as  a  salute  to  the 
Hag.  The  reading  of  the  Scripture 
and  a  prayer  was  given  by  Rev.  Gor- 
don of  the  Fast  Canton  Methodist 
churches.  He  is  also  a  member  of  our 
grange. 

The  address  of  welc(nne  by  our 
Worthy  Master,  Frncst  Chamberlain, 
foll(»wed  by  a  musical  treat  by  Miss 
Hj^fty  and  Mrs.  Bell  of  the  Canton 
High  School  faculty  and  Fdward 
FJlis,  one  of  the  high  school  students; 
group  singing  led  by  Miss  Hefty  with 
Mrs.  Bell  at  the  piano;  a  six-handed 
piano  selection,  "Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel,"  by  the  three,  ^Miss  Hefty, 
Mrs.  Bell  and  Edward  Ellis;  solo, 
"Shortin'  Bread,"  by  Edward  Ellis; 
guessing  song  titles  by  filling  in  blank 
sjiaces  in  the  story  of  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood.  Miss  Hefty  told  the  story 
and  Mrs.  Bell  played  the  song  tunes 
and  we  had  to  guess  the  titles,  thus 
finishing  the  sentence:  solo,  "Sum- 
mer" by  Miss  Hefty.  In  conclusion 
Mrs.  Bell  played  the  piano  blind- 
folded with  gloves  on  her  hands  and 
a  cloth  held  tight  over  the  kevboard. 


Three  grand  entertainers;  thanks, 
folks. 

Next  we  had  a  report  of  the  Juve- 
nile Grange  by  the  Worthy  Matron 
Hazel  Bracknum.  One  great  achieve- 
ment made  by  the  Juveniles  was  the 
purchase  of  a  wheel  bhair  for  a  dis- 
abled soldier  costing  $42.50.  They 
earned  this  money  by  presenting  two 
one-act  plays  at  three  diflerent  places. 
The  Juveniles  then  gave  their  pledge 
and  sang  "We  Are  the  Grange  of  the 
Future." 

The  past  masters  were  then  recog- 
nized. There  was  six  of  them  jjres- 
eiit.  Our  servicemen  were  then  recog- 
nized. We  have  two  members  in  the 
service  and  neither  one  of  them  was 
able  to  be  with  us.  Cpl.  William  C. 
Packard  has  been  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  some  time  and  when  last 
heard  from  was  expecting  to  go  to 
Tokyo.  He  is  doing  construction 
work. 

Pvt.  Robert  Green  has  just  left  the 
States  for  somewhere  in  the  Pacific. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Case  presented  our  five 
members  with  their  silver  certificates. 
They  were  as  f()llows:  Charles  Brack- 
man.  John  lirackman,  John  Duart, 
Mable  Duart  and  Blanche  Manley. 
\Ve  were  then  favf)r<»d  with  music  by 
Xorman  Ilaflett  on  his  piano  accor- 
dian  which  was  enjoyed  very  much. 
Last  but  not  least,  J^evy  Root  of  Can- 
ton gave  a  short  talk  on  the  care  and 
u.se  of  firearms.  lie  then  showed  us 
the  pictures  he  fr.ok  while  on  his  hunt- 
ing trii»  out  in  the  liocky  ^rountains. 
His  pictures  were  taken  all  along  the 
trip  from  West  Burlington  to  the 
Ifockies.  Fveryone  enjoyed  these  pic- 
tures very  nnn-h. 

Ice  cream  and  crackers  were  .served. 
The  evening  was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 


States  Supreme  Court.  No  previous 
President  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
chamber  of  our  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal when  the  court  was  in  session. 


70  YEAR  MEMBER 

AT  MINEOLA  GRANGE 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  Mine- 
ola  (j range  at  Brodheadsville,  the 
members  joined  in  a  program  to  honor 
Mrs.  Harriet  Mengel  of  Saylorsburg. 
Mrs.  Mengel  is  the  oldest  member  of 
Mineola  Grange,  this  year  marking 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  member- 
ship in  the  Grange.  She  first  joined 
the  Grange  at  Orangeville,  Columbia 
County,  Pa.,  seventy  years  ago,  this 
month.  Rev.  A  dan.  A.  Bohner  was 
present  and  spoke  appropriately  in 
celebration  of  the  event.  Several  gifts 
were  presented  by  the  Grange  to  the 
guest  of  honor  and  then  a  supper  was 
served  to  all. 


First  Steno. — "AVhat  did  the  boss 
say  when  you  asked  him  for  a  raise?" 

Second  Steno. — "H(^  was  ju.st  like 
a  lamb.    He  said  B-a-a." 


■I 


TAKE  IT  EASY 


■f 


SHATTERED   PRECEDENTS 

President  Truman  established  a 
precedent  when  he  appeared  in  person 
to  witness  the  swearing  in  of  former 
Senator  Harold  II.  Burton  of  Ohio  as 
an     associate  ju.stiee    of  the    United 


It  only  takes 
A  MOLE 


NATIONAL  SAftfY  COUNCIl 


Pennsylvania  Sfaie  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE   LIST   OF  SUPPLIES 
Grange   Seals    ^^  aa 

Digest .::::::::: el 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9 300 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 400 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 325 

Constitution  and  By-Laws * 

SfFif  ^T.?^°'"^'  S?"*  ^degrees  by  Dr.Rknkin  * .' .' .' .'  .* .'  .* .' .'  .*  .* .' ." .' ." ."  .*  .* .' .' .' ." .' .' ." .'  .*  .* 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work    by  Dr.  Rankin  

Orange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,''  board  covers,  cl'othi 'single 'copy*  or  less 'thin 

half  dozen   

per   dozen    .!!!!!!!! «  OO 

per  half  dozen   .'..."........*.*. 3  oo 

Dues  Account  Book  !!!!!!!!! 7^ 

Secretary 's  Record  Book 60 

Labor  Savings  Minute   Book «  76 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book 60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 

Roll   Book    


.20 
.50 
.50 
.15 

60 


70 

•  «•••••••••  ^»  f  o 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   . ...  ..y.  .................    .       AS 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred '50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty    .'.'.' or 

XT     I..  «       »  .  -^  * (SO 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred  40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred ^40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred .'....!.!!!.'!!.!!!..  '30 

Treasurer 's  Receipts  .!..!!.!!!!. '30 

Trade  Cards,  each 01 

Demit  Cards,  each  .....'...'.....!..'.' 01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    ............[..[.. 15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems 60 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each ^85 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  suppUes  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JoAB  K.  Mjlhood,  Secretary, 


aqricultural    l19rary 
statf:  college  p^ 
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WE  MUST  ACT  NOW 

TO  SAVE  OUR  COUNTRY 

FROM  MILITARISM 

By  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Schmidt, 

General  Superintendent, 

National  Civic  League 

President  Truman's  message  to 
Congress  on  October  23  should  be  the 
signal  for  every  opponent  of  compul- 
sory peacetime  military  training  to 
get  busy.  Unless  the  Members  of 
Congress  hear  from  their  constituents 
to  the  contrary,  they  may  be  inclined 
to  interpret  the  utterances  from  the 
White  House  and  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  as  reflecting  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  country.  Therefore, 
we  urge  all  peace  loving  citizens  to 
lose  no  time  in  letting  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  know  that  they 
are  expected  to  vote  against  peacetime 
military  training. 

This  becomes  more  necessary  than 
ever  since  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  15  to  12  has 
refused  to  postpone  hearings  on  peace- 
time conscription  until  after  January 
1,  1946.  The  narrow  margin  in  the 
committee  indicates  that  victory  is  in 
sight  for  our  cause,  providing  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  learn 
from  their  constituents  that  the  pros- 
pect of  living  under  a  military  caste 
system  is  anything  but  popular. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  major- 
ity of  American  citizens  will  favor 
universal  conscription  once  they  un- 
derstand it  to  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  a  military  system  that  will  destroy 
our  liberties  as  thoroughly  as  in  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Japan,  where  militar- 
ism completely  dominated  every  phase 
of  human  life. 

Lest  we  overlook  some  of  the  con- 
sequences sure  to  follow  adoption  of 
compulsory  peacetime  military  train- 
ing, I  recommend  a  careful  reading  of 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
able  address  recently  delivered  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Louis  Lud- 
low of  Indiana: 


"The  adoption  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  by  the  United  States 
would  definitely  fix  the  future  psy- 
chology of  the  world  as  a  war  psychol- 
ogy. This  is  inevitably  true  because 
of  the  position  of  leadership  which 
our  Nation  holds  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  We  have  emerged  from 
the  war  the  most  powerful — the  most 
irresistible  and  pre-eminently  power- 
ful— of  all  nations.  The  world  con- 
cedes to  us  th«  premiership,  and  its 
eves  will  be  on  our  every  action.  .  .  . 
What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  that  if  we 
regiment  our  boys,  and  other  nations, 
feeling  themselves  compelled  by  our 
example,  regiment  their  boys,  we  ^yill 
be  in  no  stronger  relative  position 
than  if  we  did  not  initiate  a  regi- 
mentation program  at  all,  but  the 
world  will  be  the  sufferer  because  a 
death  blow  will  be  dealt  to  the  spirit 
of  the  San  Francisco  Charter  and  in 
the  years  to  come  we  shall  have  the 
same  old  explosive  international  situ- 
ation, with  war  likely  to  break  out  at 
any  time.  .  .  . 

"If  we  adopt  old  world  military 
regimentation  ideas  we  will  create  in 
this  country  the  most  colossal  and 
costly  bureaucracy  in  the  history  of 
all  time,  a  bureaucracy  founded  on 
unthinking  obedience,  the  elimination 
of  free  discussion,  totalitarianism  at 
its  worst.  Democracy  could  not  live 
long  in  such  a  stifling  atmosphere.  ^  If 
we  go  militaristic  at  this  transition 
period  of  our  history  and  adopt  forced 
military  training  after  150  years  of 
individual  freedom  we  will  transplant 
an  old  world  cancer  in  the  heart  of 
America,  to  corrode  our  fine  thinking 
and  to  bend  the  popular  will  to  the 


head  of  the  state.    Many  of  our  citi- 
zens came  to  this  country  to  escape 
the  very  kind  of  military  conscription 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish. 
As  a  Nation  we  are  the  beneficiary  of 
countless    centuries    of    struggle    and 
suffering  for  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom.    Our  duty  is  to  make  our  own 
major  contribution  by  supplying  the 
vital  spark  of  leadership  that  is  indis- 
pensable  to   human   progress   toward 
the  goal  of  everlasting  freedom  and 
peace  for  all  of  the  sons  of  men.  .  .  . 
"There  is  one  phase  of  the  compul- 
sory    military     training    experiment 
which  I  have  not  dwelt  on,  .  .  .  and 
that  is  the  cost.     It  is  estimated  by 
experts  that  the  cost  would  be  at  least 
$2,500,000,000  and  perhaps  as  high  as 
$3,000,000,000  a  year.  .  .  .  The  annual 
cost  alone  of  the  compulsory  military- 
training    program    would    equal    the 
total  wealth  of  four  states,  Delaware, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico. 
"Nor  can  I  refrain  from  discussing 
modern  developments  which  appear  to 
me  to  prove  the  obvious  uselessness  of 
compulsory  military  training  as  a  pro- 
tective measure.    We  know  now  that 
the  war  of  tomorrow,  if  it  comes,  is 
destined  to  be  a  war  of  science  and 
the  principal  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion will  not  be  men  but  lethal  instru- 
ments.  Wars  of  the  future  will  not  be 
decided  on  the  battlefield;    they  will 
be  won  in  the  laboratory.    The  atomic 
bomb  points  altogether  in  that  direc- 
tion.     The   dropping  of   two   atomic 
bombs  wrecked  a  greater  harvest  of 
destruction   on   two    cities    in   Japan 
instantaneously    than    10    entire    di- 
visions  could   have    done    under   the 
most  advantageous  circumstances  in 
many  months.      What   is  the   use   of 
training  millions  of  men  at  fabulous 
cost,  when  it  is  plain  that  the  wars  of 
the  future,  should  there  be  any,  will 
be    decided    by   theese    amazing    and 
horrifying   inventions?      I   think   the 
principal   lesson   to  be   derived  from 
the  atomic  bomb  is  that  competition 
in  military  armament  simply  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen,  for  another  war 
with    these    inventions    in   full    sway 
would  mean  the  mass  destruction  of 
the  life  of  our  planet  and  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  civilization. 

"To  avert  this  cosmic  suicide,  na- 
tions must  find  a  workable  basis  of 
mutual  understanding  and  friendly 
cooperation.  This  is  not  optional;  it 
is  a  necessity  if  they  are  to  survive. 
We  hoped  that  they  had  found  this 
in  the  San  Francisco  Charter  which 
seems  to  have  been  providentially  or- 
dained to  meet  the  situation  created 
by  the  atomic  bomb.  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  wrecking  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  by  nullifying  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Charter  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  plan 
for  the  military  regimentation  of 
America.  The  San  Francisco  Charter 
simply  must  succeed. 

"Under  existing  circumstances  the 
enactment  of  compulsory  military 
training  would  be  the  same  as  saying, 
'We  know  that  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  will  not  work.  We  have  no 
confidence  in  it.' 

"It  would  serve  notice  on  all  the 
world  that  we  are  preparing  for  war 
and  it  would  serve  that  notice  on  the 
nations  before  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  the  peace-making  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations.  T 
would  like  to  ask  the  proponents  of 
compulsory  military  training  this 
question :  'If  we  have  any  faith  in 
the  San  Francisco  Charter  why  should 
we   be    preparing   for    a    third    world 


still  true,  as  it  ever  will  be  true,  that 
there  is  a  moral  force  that  is  greater 
than  battalions  and  battleships.  My 
prayer  is  that  America  will  take  the 
lead  in  applying  that  force  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world." 


NATL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

TO  MEET  IN  PITTSBURGH 

Preliminary  plans  insure  an  out- 
standing program  for  the  27th  Annual 
Meeting  and  Winter  Conference  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council  at  Pitts- 
burgh on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  January  9th-llth. 

Four  speakers  of  national  promi- 
nence will  appear  on  the  program. 
They  are:  Walter  D.  Fuller,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany; Walter  P.  Cotton,  Director  of 
Economic  Research  for  the  Dairy  In- 
dustry Committee;  Dr.  Ancel  Keys, 
Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Physio- 
logical Hygiene,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Charles  W.  Holman,  Secre- 
tary, National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation. 

Last  January  at  Cleveland  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Annual  Meeting 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Winter  Conference.  The  outstanding 
success  of  the  venture  warrants  the 
repeat  performance  and  it  is  fitting 
that  it  be  held  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Council,  an 
affiliated  unit  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  will  complete  the  25th  year 
of  a  successful  nutrition-education 
program  in  194C ! 

Following  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  there  will  be  a  luncheon 
for  all  industry  members  and  Dairy 
Council  personnel.  Mr.  Fuller  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker,  and  since  he  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  na- 
tional affairs  his  timely  message  is 
eagerly  awaited. 

In  the  afternoon  a  special  presenta- 
tion will  depict  the  services  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry.  Industry  lead- 
ers from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  will  participate.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  evening  banquet  and 
entertainment. 

On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  Cotton 
will  discuss  the  allocation  of  the  milk 
supply  to  the  various  channels.  Fol- 
lowing this  Mr.  Holman  will  talk  on 
legislation,  present  and  pending, 
which  may  affect  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Key  speaker  for  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram will  be  Dr.  Keys,  and  his  topic 
is  "Nutritional  Problems  of  Rehabili- 
tation." This  session  marks  the  end 
of  the  general  program  for  industry 
members  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Winter  Conference  proper.  Activities 
thereafter  are  planned  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  Dairy  Council  personnel 
from  the  47  affiliated  units  and  mem- 
hors  of  the  executive  staff  in  the  home 
office. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt.  Those  planning  on 
attending  are  urged  to  write  the 
Pittsburgh  Convention  Bureau, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  for  hotel 
reservations. 


carry  over  into  peacetime  the  unend- 
ing war  against  accidents  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  requested  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  to  lead. 

The  safety  survey  by  every  farm 
family  is  the  goal  of  the  week  for 
1946,  according  to  Maynard  H.  Coe, 
director  of  the  Farm  Division  of  the 
Council.  A  special  safety  inspection 
of  both  the  farm  and  the  home  will 
inevitably  emphasize  the  urgent  need 
for  removing  accident  hazards  which 
menace  life  daily  on  the  farm,  he  said. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Grange,  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
the  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Farm  Cooperatives,  the  Farmers 
Union,  and  other  leading  organiza- 
tions again  will  take  an  active  part  in 
promoting  observance  of  the  week  in 
every  state. 

Mr.  Coe  pointed  out  that  the  need 
for  accident  prevention  on  the  farms 
is  just  as  imperative  in  1946  as  it  wag 
during  the  war  years  because  Ameri- 
can farmers  will  be  striving  to  meet 
the  same  high  production  goals.  Yet, 
many  farmers  will  have  to  carry  on 
with  badly  worn  equipment  simply 
because  all  worn  machinery  cannot 
possibly  be  replaced  by  next  year. 
The  manpower  situation  may  be  eased 
by  returning  veterans  but  delays 
caused  by  accidents  will  be  just  as 
serious  as  before  unless  farm  organi- 
zations and  farmers  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  eliminate  hazards  and 
to  adopt  safe  practices  throughout  the 
year. 


war 


?» 


"It  is  still  true,  as  it  ever  will  be 
true,  that  it  is  righteousness  and  not 
big  guns  that  exalteth  a  nation.    It  is 


FARM  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

CONTINUED  IN  1946 

The  third  annual  National  Farm 
Safety  Week  will  be  observed  in  1946 
during  the  week  of  July  21-27,  the 
National    Safety   Council    announced. 

Inaugurated  in  1944,  during  the 
stress  of  wartime  food  production. 
National     Farm     Safety    Week     will 


GIVE  HIGH  PRODUCING 

COWS  AMPLE  MINERALS 

J.  C.  Nageotte 

Since  milk  contains  minerals,  high- 
producing  cows  require  large  amounts 
of  minerals  in  their  feed. 

Corn  silage,  corn  fodder,  and  grains, 
he  says,  are  low  in  minerals.  High 
in  minerals  which  dairy  cows  need 
are  legume  hays,  such  as  alfalfa, 
clover,  and  soybean. 

The  amount  of  minerals  required 
by  cows  depends  upK)n  the  kind  of 
roughage  used.  Cows  that  eat  20  to 
25  pounds  of  good  legume  hays  a  day 
require  little  or  no  additional  min- 
eral, while  those  fed  largely  on  grain, 
corn  silage,  or  corn  fodder  need  libera! 
amounts  of  mineral  matter. 

Nearly,  all  needed  minerals  are  pro- 
vided even  in  the  low-mineral  feeds, 
and  a  simple  mineral  mixture  is  all 
that  is  needed  in  addition,  according 
to  extension  dairy  specialists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Minerals  usually  deficient  in  dairy 
feeds  are  salt,  phosphorus,  and  cal- 
cium. Extension  dairy  specialists  say 
iodine  should  be  added  in  the  north- 
west section  of  the  State. 

Steamed  bone  meal  supplies  cal- 
cium, phosphorus,  and  salt.  Iodine 
can  be  provided  in  the  form  of  iodized 
salt.  When  steamed  bone  meal  can- 
not be  obtained,  di-calcium  phosphate 
may  be  substituted. 

Superphosphate  and  phosphate  rock 
have  been  found  to  contain  impuri- 
ties, some  of  them  harmful,  and 
should  not  be  fed  to  cattle.  Com- 
mercial mineral  mixtures  have  been 
found  valuable  for  the  steamed  bone 
meal,  or  di-calcium  phosphate  and 
salt  they  contain.  Dairymen  are  ad- 
vised to  study  the  analysis  carefully 
before  purchasing. 

Put  the  bone  meal  and  salt  in  sepa- 
rate boxes  where  the  cows  may  serve 
themselves.  If  they  can  get  it  every 
day  or  two  they  will  satisfy  their 
needs. 


